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S we enter a new century, the most important skills are those that help 

us to communicate effectively with one another. Chief among these 

communication skills is public speaking. The ability and the right to 
speak in public has been central to creating and sustaining democratic ways of 
life for nearly four thousand years. Those who command public speaking skills 
share their insights and ideas, influence and persuade, and move others to act. 
And they do so in all kinds of contexts—in the court, in the Congress, and, 
certainly, in the classroom! 
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Three convictions guided our writing of the second edition of Public Speaking: 
Connecting You and Your Audience: 


e We are convinced that public speaking is both essential and pervasive. 
Students will make speeches in college, and will continue to speak in 
public as professionals and members of their communities. 


e We believe that public speaking is a communicative partnership 
between a speaker and an audience. No speaker can succeed alone—the 
audience is crucial to the planning, delivery, and outcome of the speech. 


e Weare convinced that public speaking, while an important skill, is more 
than a skill. Truly effective public speakers have ideas or information 
worth communicating, can think clearly and reason soundly, and have 
the sensitivity and desire to connect with their listeners. Our overriding 
goal is to help students to become the best public speakers they can be. 


Building the Speaker-Audience Partnership 


One of the major themes of our book is the commitment to the speaker-listener 
partnership. From the earliest planning stages of a speech to the moments of 
reflecting on it afterwards, the listeners are central to everything a speaker 
does. Speakers need to consider the listeners’ interests in tandem with their 
own. They need to ask: what are the listeners’ likely values and beliefs regard- 
ing this topic? How can this speech help them learn? How can it encourage 
them to accept new ideas? How can it move them to act? We focus on helping 
students learn to ask themselves: How can I connect with my audience? 

While we tend to speak of “the audience” as if it were a homogeneous group, 
the typical audience is made up of all kinds of people. Its members may be 
diverse in terms of race, religion, and gender. They may be from many parts of 
the world, and they may have widely varied interests and values. Being mindful 
of this diversity is crucial to connecting with any audience. In our book, we stress 
audience diversity and offer advice on understanding and responding to it. 

Speaking ethically is also an overarching concern which is grounded in the 
speaker-listener partnership. Ethical speaking means keeping the audience’s 
needs, concerns, and welfare at heart while setting forth to achieve specific 
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Preface 


speaking goals. Ethical considerations thus appear in nearly every chapter of 
our book as a constant reminder of their centrality to effective public speaking. 


Involving the Reader 


We believe that students will better learn how to prepare and deliver speeches 
if our book engages their interest and attention throughout. As we describe 
below, every chapter gives students ample opportunities for interaction and 
engagement with the text, including active pedagogy, integrated videos, plen- 
tiful samples of materials related to every step of the speech-making process, 
and engaging speech extracts and examples. 
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We organized our book to help students develop their public speaking skills 
step by step. Of course, different instructors may choose to assign the chapters 
in a different order, and our book welcomes that kind of flexibility. We divide the 
text into five parts, beginning with an introduction to the key principles of pub- 
lic speaking and concluding with chapters devoted to special kinds of speeches. 
In addition, the appendix offers a selection of complete speeches for analysis. 


Introducing Public Speaking 


Part I gives an overview of the communication process and the basic principles 
of public speaking as they apply to both speaker and listener. Chapter 1 pre- 
sents our model of audience-centered communication and introduces the con- 
cept of the speaker-listener partnership. Its preview of basic public speaking 
principles helps students immediately understand the key concepts and issues 
addressed throughout the course. We highlight the importance and pervasive- 
ness of public speaking and discuss ethics as central to the speech preparation 
process. We conclude the chapter by describing several possible first speaking 
assignments (introducing a classmate, offering a tribute, giving a toast, or 
delivering a eulogy), so that students can begin to put public speaking princi- 
ples into practice. Chapter 2 addresses the issue of communication apprehen- 
sion (CA). Few books devote such attention to this widespread problem, but we 
strongly believe that students must understand the factors that may contribute 
to CA in order to apply the strategies that we suggest for managing it. Chapter 
3 examines the importance of listening, particularly from the perspective of the 
audience, and gives the speaker insights into the audience’s listening chal- 
lenges. We offer guidelines for effective critical listening and suggest ways that 
the speaker can actually help the audience to listen more effectively. 


Knowing Yourself and Your Audience 


Part II continues our theme of audience-centeredness by helping students to dis- 
cover what they need to know about their listeners and to plan a specific speech 
that addresses both their own goals and their audience’s interests. We also guide 
students in using their own resources to decide what to speak about, how to 
choose an audience-centered purpose, and how to make themselves credible to 
listeners. Chapter 4 considers audience analysis by examining dimensions of 
audience diversity, such as age, gender, culture, education, and occupation. We 
then address certain universal human needs that tend to be shared by members 
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of any audience. Chapter 5 moves beyond audience analysis to explain how to 
connect to listeners through audience adaptation. After examining situational 
factors that may influence adaptation, we describe specific methods of gathering 
information about listeners, with particular attention to administering an audi- 
ence survey. The chapter concludes with a discussion of ethical considerations in 
audience adaptation. Chapter 6 is unique in combining an explanation of ethos 
and speaker credibility with instructions on selecting a speech topic. We discuss 
strategies for enhancing speaker credibility, as well as ethical considerations in 
choosing speech topics. Chapter 7 helps students understand the importance of 
speaking with a purpose, which should be assessed in light of the response 
sought from the audience. We offer guidance on how to distinguish different 
types of purposes and how to devise specific purposes and thesis statements. 


Developing the Speech 


Part III outlines the processes of gathering relevant materials, organizing ideas 
and information, and finding evidence to support those ideas. Chapter 8 pro- 
vides in-depth coverage of the research process, including how to initiate a 
search for information, how to take notes and organize them, how to use the 
library, how to use the Internet, how to plan and conduct interviews, and how 
to quote appropriately and cite one’s sources. Chapter 9 focuses on making 
ideas believable and using evidence to support those ideas. We discuss various 
types of evidence and present criteria that students can use to judge the quality 
of evidence both as they prepare their own speeches and as they listen to others’ 
speeches. The next step in the speech preparation process is organizing ideas 
and information, the topic of Chapter 10. We present several different patterns 
of speech organization, discuss ways of introducing and concluding a speech, 
and highlight the function of transitions. We guide readers in developing out- 
lines as they progress from the planning to the delivery of a speech. These three 
chapters set the stage for our exploration of effective presentation techniques. 


Presenting the Speech 


Part IV describes how a speaker’s delivery and language can contribute to a suc- 
cessful, audience-centered speech. It also teaches students how to plan and use 
__ presentational aids. Chapter 11 focuses on delivery. While acknowledging diverse 
delivery styles, we promote the extemporaneous style in most speaking situa- 
tions. We advance principles of good delivery and offer tips for responding to 
audience questions. We close the chapter by explaining the crucial distinction 
between “sounding good” and “being sound.” Chapter 12 explores style and 
effective language. Consistent with our audience-centered model, we advise the 
use of language to promote audience understanding, to make ideas clearer to lis- 
teners, and to add interest to the speech. Chapter 13 discusses the functions of pre- 
sentational aids, surveying the various options available and providing guidelines 
for their use. We devote a special section of this chapter to computer-generated 
presentational aids. Having learned how to present a speech effectively, students 
will be ready to consider particular applications of public speaking principles. 


Types of Public Speaking 


In Part V we turn our attention to specific speech types, as well as to special con- 
texts in which public speaking often takes place. Chapter 14 explores speaking 
to inform. In addition to presenting the varied forms of informative speeches, 
we examine the overarching functions of informative speaking, show how to 
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speaking goals. Ethical considerations thus appear in nearly every chapter of 
our book as a constant reminder of their centrality to effective public speaking. 


Involving the Reader 


We believe that students will better learn how to prepare and deliver speeches 
if our book engages their interest and attention throughout. As we describe 
below, every chapter gives students ample opportunities for interaction and 
engagement with the text, including active pedagogy, integrated videos, plen- 
tiful samples of materials related to every step of the speech-making process, 
and engaging speech extracts and examples. 
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We organized our book to help students develop their public speaking skills 
step by step. Of course, different instructors may choose to assign the chapters 
in a different order, and our book welcomes that kind of flexibility. We divide the 
text into five parts, beginning with an introduction to the key principles of pub- 
lic speaking and concluding with chapters devoted to special kinds of speeches. 
In addition, the appendix offers a selection of complete speeches for analysis. 


Introducing Public Speaking 


Part I gives an overview of the communication process and the basic principles 
of public speaking as they apply to both speaker and listener. Chapter 1 pre- 
sents our model of audience-centered communication and introduces the con- 
cept of the speaker-listener partnership. Its preview of basic public speaking 
principles helps students immediately understand the key concepts and issues 
addressed throughout the course. We highlight the importance and pervasive- 
ness of public speaking and discuss ethics as central to the speech preparation 
process. We conclude the chapter by describing several possible first speaking 
assignments (introducing a classmate, offering a tribute, giving a toast, or 
delivering a eulogy), so that students can begin to put public speaking princi- 
ples into practice. Chapter 2 addresses the issue of communication apprehen- 
sion (CA). Few books devote such attention to this widespread problem, but we 
strongly believe that students must understand the factors that may contribute 
to CA in order to apply the strategies that we suggest for managing it. Chapter 
3 examines the importance of listening, particularly from the perspective of the 
audience, and gives the speaker insights into the audience’s listening chal- 
lenges. We offer guidelines for effective critical listening and suggest ways that 
the speaker can actually help the audience to listen more effectively. 


Knowing Yourself and Your Audience 


Part II continues our theme of audience-centeredness by helping students to dis- 
cover what they need to know about their listeners and to plan a specific speech 
that addresses both their own goals and their audience’s interests. We also guide 
students in using their own resources to decide what to speak about, how to 
choose an audience-centered purpose, and how to make themselves credible to 
listeners. Chapter 4 considers audience analysis by examining dimensions of 
audience diversity, such as age, gender, culture, education, and occupation. We 
then address certain universal human needs that tend to be shared by members 
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of any audience. Chapter 5 moves beyond audience analysis to explain how to 
connect to listeners through audience adaptation. After examining situational 
factors that may influence adaptation, we describe specific methods of gathering 
information about listeners, with particular attention to administering an audi- 
ence survey. The chapter concludes with a discussion of ethical considerations in 
audience adaptation. Chapter 6 is unique in combining an explanation of ethos 
and speaker credibility with instructions on selecting a speech topic. We discuss 
strategies for enhancing speaker credibility, as well as ethical considerations in 
choosing speech topics. Chapter 7 helps students understand the importance of 
speaking with a purpose, which should be assessed in light of the response 
sought from the audience. We offer guidance on how to distinguish different 
types of purposes and how to devise specific purposes and thesis statements. 


Developing the Speech 


Part III outlines the processes of gathering relevant materials, organizing ideas 
and information, and finding evidence to support those ideas. Chapter 8 pro- 
vides in-depth coverage of the research process, including how to initiate a 
search for information, how to take notes and organize them, how to use the 
library, how to use the Internet, how to plan and conduct interviews, and how 
to quote appropriately and cite one’s sources. Chapter 9 focuses on making 
ideas believable and using evidence to support those ideas. We discuss various 
types of evidence and present criteria that students can use to judge the quality 
of evidence both as they prepare their own speeches and as they listen to others’ 
speeches. The next step in the speech preparation process is organizing ideas 
and information, the topic of Chapter 10. We present several different patterns 
of speech organization, discuss ways of introducing and concluding a speech, 
and highlight the function of transitions. We guide readers in developing out- 
lines as they progress from the planning to the delivery of a speech. These three 
chapters set the stage for our exploration of effective presentation techniques. 


Presenting the Speech 


Part IV describes how a speaker’s delivery and language can contribute to a suc- 
cessful, audience-centered speech. It also teaches students how to plan and use 
presentational aids. Chapter 11 focuses on delivery. While acknowledging diverse 
delivery styles, we promote the extemporaneous style in most speaking situa- 
tions. We advance principles of good delivery and offer tips for responding to 
audience questions. We close the chapter by explaining the crucial distinction 
between “sounding good” and “being sound.” Chapter 12 explores style and 
effective language. Consistent with our audience-centered model, we advise the 
use of language to promote audience understanding, to make ideas clearer to lis- 
teners, and to add interest to the speech. Chapter 13 discusses the functions of pre- 
sentational aids, surveying the various options available and providing guidelines 
for their use. We devote a special section of this chapter to computer-generated 
presentational aids. Having learned how to present a speech effectively, students 
will be ready to consider particular applications of public speaking principles. 


Types of Public Speaking 


In Part V we turn our attention to specific speech types, as well as to special con- 
texts in which public speaking often takes place. Chapter 14 explores speaking 
to inform. In addition to presenting the varied forms of informative speeches, 
we examine the overarching functions of informative speaking, show how to 
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organize such speeches, and discuss the role of listener motivation in learning 
from them. We also consider ethical concerns specific to informative speaking. 
Chapters 15 and 16 address persuasion. In Chapter 15, we begin by examining 
persuasive issues that revolve around questions of fact, definition, cause, value, 
and policy; we then consider organizational strategies appropriate for address- 
ing each of these types of issues. Next, we discuss different persuasive purposes; 
to stimulate, convince, and activate. We conclude the chapter by examining the 
use of emotional appeals in persuasive speaking, as always with attention to 
ethics. While Chapter 15 focuses on the role of emotion in persuasion, Chapter 
16 addresses the logical side of persuading an audience. We look at how to con- 
struct a sound argument and how to use inductive and deductive reasoning. 
The chapter alerts both listener and speaker to common reasoning fallacies and 
distinguishes between reasoning and rationalization. In the book’s final two 
chapters, we move on to a consideration of special speaking contexts. Chapter 
17 examines speaking for ceremonial occasions. After a brief discussion of the 
functions of ceremonial speeches, we consider specific types: speeches of intro- 
duction, acceptance, and inspiration, and after-dinner speeches. While students 
may not make these kinds of speeches often in their lives, when they do, the 
event will probably be meaningful and memorable. Chapter 18 addresses com- 
munication in the workplace. Recognizing that team work is an increasing 
responsibility in organizational contexts, this chapter begins with a considera- 
tion of small group communication, group leadership, power and leadership, 
and team work. We discuss various kinds of public presentations made by 
groups and conclude with sections on proposal and sales presentations, which 
are often given in business and professional speaking contexts. 


Appendix 


The Appendix provides a variety of complete speeches for consideration and 
analysis. We offer an informative speech, a persuasive speech, and such cere- 
monial speeches as a tribute, a commencement address, an award acceptance 
speech, and a eulogy. 
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The second edition of Public Speaking: Connecting You and Your Audience offers a 
number of distinguishing features designed to make the book an engaging 
teaching and learning tool. 


Integrated Videos and CD-ROM 


A unique feature of this book is its integrated video program. Video segments 
accompany each chapter, and include the following: 


¢ Comparisons of poorly prepared and improved speeches on the same 
topic, giving students the opportunity to critique the first speech before 
viewing the improved version 


e Astudent’s persuasive speech prepared using different appeals, to illus- 
trate the relative effectiveness of rational and emotional appeals 


° “Triggers” that invite students to complete a partial speech, in class or 
as a take-home exercise ; 
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° Interviews with a variety of students and professionals who discuss 
their experiences with preparing speeches, dealing with communication 
apprehension, adapting to audiences, and other public speaking issues 


We also provide several complete speeches for viewing and discussion on a 
separate accompanying tape. The speakers featured in the video program 
include students from introductory public speaking classes, professional pub- 
lic speakers, professionals who speak publicly as part of their jobs, and politi- 
cal speakers. The videos also feature diverse speech types, including standard 
classroom informative and persuasive speeches, an awards presentation, a 
motivational speech, a speech of introduction, and a sales presentation. Some 
speeches were developed specifically for the video program and others were 
captured as the speaker spoke to a live audience. The video package that 
accompanies the Second Edition has been edited to offer some different student 
speakers, new speech topics, and a greater emphasis on speaker diversity. 

The videos emphasize to students that public speaking is a critical life skill. 
In addition, the video program fosters a truly interactive, lively, and challeng- 
ing classroom learning experience. It gives ample opportunities for discussion, 
critique, writing, speaking, and role-playing. The brief video segments lend 
themselves very well to use in the daily classroom. The models the videos pro- 
vide and the active participation in speech criticism they promote better pre- 
pare students to make their own speeches, both in the classroom and beyond. 

The second edition of Public Speaking: Connecting You and Your Audience is 
also accompanied by a student CD-ROM. This CD includes a variety of 
speeches that can be viewed outside of class. Some can serve as models of 
speaker effectiveness; others may provide the basis for homework assignments 
or a take-home exam. Instructors can also ask students to view the speeches on 
the CD as a foundation for in-class discussions. Since the instructor has the 
same speeches on videotape, he or she can show all or part of these assigned 
speeches during class to remind students of and/or to focus student attention 
on that part of the speech to be discussed. Instructors can consult the 
Instructor’s Resource Manual for specific suggestions on using video segments 
in the classroom and for suggested ways that the CD might be used to supple- 
ment, reinforce, and enhance the classroom experience. Although we make 
a number of recommendations for how and when these resources might be 
used, instructors are free to use all of our suggestions, some of them, or none 
of them. The book can stand alone or can be used with the amount of video 
supplementation that best suits you and your students’ preferences. 


Active Pedagogy 


Students learn best when they are actively involved in the learning process. 
Consistent with this notion, our book’s features take an active approach to ped- 
agogy. Chief among these are the Videos and CD-ROM described above. In 
addition, we invite students to construct their own Public Speaking Portfolios. 
Portfolio items that appear in the margins of each chapter ask students to 
immediately apply concepts from the text. The Portfolios break down the 
speech preparation process into small, manageable steps and encourage stu- 
dents to become actively involved in preparing to speak from the moment they 
begin to read the book. Their incremental, developmental format encourages a 
hands-on, systematic approach to mastering public speaking. Portfolio activi- 
ties may be used as an ongoing journal that the instructor checks from time to 
time, as homework assignments, or as a private record for students. The 
Instructor’s Resource Manual includes advice on using the Portfolios. 
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In addition to the Portfolios, Public Speaking: Connecting You and Your 
Audience provides a variety of pedagogical features that direct students, clarify 
and reinforce the material, and summarize key points. Every chapter contains: 


e A Chapter Survey to overview key topics addressed in the chapter. 


e Learning Objectives to give students learning goals against which they 
can measure their personal progress. 


e Previews to give readers a map of the material in each section of the chapter. 
e Keep in Mind boxes to summarize key points within each major section. 


e Arunning Glossary to define key terms in the margin, next to their first 
appearance. 


e Examples to illustrate, highlight, and clarify principles discussed. 
e A Summary to reiterate the chapter’s core concepts. 


© Questions for Review and Reflection to help students review the ideas 
presented in each chapter and to assist them in test preparation. 


Further questions for application and analysis can be found in the Instructor’s 
Resource Manual. 


Real World Emphasis 


One of the great challenges of teaching public speaking is convincing students 
that this skill will be valuable to them throughout their lives. In our book, we 
reinforce that message in several different ways. The video shows real speakers 
in diverse public speaking settings and presents interviews in which profes- 
sionals talk about how often they speak and how important it is. The book is 
filled with complete speeches, speech extracts, and quotations from magazines, 
newspapers, and interviews to reinforce the real-world message. 

Complete Annotated Speeches appear after nearly a dozen chapters. Our 
annotations model the process of critiquing a speech text and highlight how the 
speech applies the principles discussed in the preceding chapters. The Speeches 
for Analysis in the Appendix invite students to analyze and critique texts of 
student, professional, and political speeches. 

Spotlight On ... boxes present speech extracts that demonstrate diverse prin- 
ciples, such as how to make an argument that appeals to the audience’s need 
for safety and security, how to use humor in a speech, and how to use rhetori- 
cal questions. These boxes quote politicians, journalists, speech experts, busi- 
ness leaders, and students who share advice on how to speak effectively or 
testify to the importance of public speaking in their lives. 
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Some of the major new features of the Second Edition include 


Added Support for Instructors 


e An Instructor’s Annotated Edition 


e Enhanced PowerPoint slides 
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* New videotaped student speeches for analysis and critique 


e Arevised and reorganized Instructor’s Resource Manual with video 
exercises integrated chapter by chapter 


Added Support for Students 


¢ CD-ROM accompanies book and includes extra content, video exercises, 
and other activities 


e Ace Test Bank allows students to self-test to assess their own understand- 
ing and progress 


° a web page provides students with additional materials, exercises, and 
examples that supplement readings in the text 


New Content 


¢ first speaking assignment options presented at the end of Chapter 1 
¢ an extended consideration of plagiarism as academic misconduct 


* a section on practicing the speech as a strategy for managing communi- 
cation apprehension 


e a discussion of the listening process in terms of hearing, focusing, 
understanding and remembering 


* a separate chapter on audience adaptation, including a major section on 
creating and administering an audience survey 


¢ an expanded section focusing on evaluating Internet resources 


¢ tips for presenting speeches using extemporaneous, manuscript, 
memorized, and impromptu delivery 


* partial outlines illustrate how one topic can be approached from a 
variety of organizational perspectives 


¢ discussion of the kinds of issues that call for persuasion, including 
questions of fact, definition, value, cause, and policy 


e enhanced consideration of organizational patterns for persuasive 
speeches, such as the refutational pattern 


¢ expanded discussion of fallacies in reasoning with an added section on 
testing fallacies 


e expanded consideration of the after-dinner speech 


e new chapter devoted to communication in the workplace, with an 
extensive consideration of group communication, leadership, power, 
and effective team membership 


* new section on team presentations 
¢ Connecting to the Net boxes added to every chapter 


e eleven annotated speeches interspersed throughout the text 
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We designed our package to help instructors get the most out of the text. 
Toward that end, we offer an Instructor’s Resource Manual that presents a spe- 
cific approach to teaching the public speaking course. We offer sample syllabi 
for a variety of possible course structures. For every book chapter, we provide: 


e Key points for lecture/discussion. 


e In-class activities and applications to help students learn the principles 
under consideration. 


e Activities and assignments for students to complete outside of class. 
¢ Guides to using the Portfolios. 
e Guides to using the Video Segments. 


e Short commentaries, teaching advice, exercises, and activities shared by 
accomplished public speakers and scholars from around the country. 


Other Ancillary Materials 


We also offer a Print Test Bank with a full complement of multiple choice, 
true/false, and essay questions aimed at varying levels of Bloom’s Taxonomy, 
from recall and application to analysis and synthesis. A Computerized Test Bank 
is available in Windows™ and Macintosh® versions. In addition, students can 
quiz themselves along the way by accessing the Ace Test, which provides sample 
questions aimed at determining if students are grasping fundamental concepts. 
PowerPoint slides are also available for instructors. Ask your Houghton Mifflin 
representative about the two additional videos that we offer: Student Speeches and 
Contemporary Great Speeches. Direct your students to the topic-specific workbooks 
they can purchase for extra help with two key areas of the course: Overcoming Your 
Fear of Public Speaking and The Multicultural Activities Workbook for Public Speaking. 
And be sure to visit the Communications homepage on Houghton Mifflin’s 
College Division web site: http://college.hmco.com. 


Support for Teachers and Teacher Training 


We uniquely emphasize teacher training with two special supplements. Many 
basic public speaking courses are taught by inexperienced instructors and most 
course directors must grapple with training and developing graduate students as 
teachers. To support course directors in these training and development efforts, 
we offer a Teacher Training Video to introduce novice instructors to teaching. The 
video presents brief (90-second) trigger scenarios that portray problems that pub- 
lic speaking instructors commonly face, such as dealing with the high-CA student, 
managing in-class challenges to authority, making judgments about cheating and 
plagiarism, handling class discussions that go awry, finding ways of balancing 
being a TA (Teaching Assistant) with being a graduate student, eliminating sexism 
and other discriminatory behavior from the classroom, handling grade com- 
plaints, and other issues. 

A brief TA Training Manual accompanies the video and offers advice on 
using it. We point to questions that each video segment raises and offer sug- 
gestions for different ways of approaching each problem. Course directors can 
use these questions and suggestions to lead TAs in discussing the scenarios or 
TAs may be asked to take up where the scenario concludes and to role-play 
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appropriate ways of resolving the conflict (to be followed by discussion and cri- 
tique). The manual and videos are aimed at new instructors and are ideally 
suited for use in teacher training programs. 

Finally, for all instructors, an Instructor’s Annotated Edition accompanies 
the second edition of our text. This special edition provides specific guidance 
on how significant concepts introduced in the book might be taught. Various 
icons that appear in the margins direct the instructor to assignments, video 
clips, activities, and other support features that offer specific advice for those 
teaching with our book. For the novice instructor, these pedagogical sugges- 
tions will help support his or her development as a teacher. For the experienced 
instructor, the IAE will point the way to the relevant ancillaries and will offer 
suggestions for alternative pedagogical strategies. 
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Preliminaries: Introducing 
Public Speaking 


art | introduces the communication process and the basic prin- 


ciples of public speaking as they apply to you as a speaker and a 





listener. You will also learn how to manage the apprehension 
everyone feels when facing an audience. With this foundation in place, 


_you will be ready to learn how to put these principles into action. 





CHAPTER 1 
Public Speaking and 
the Communication 


Process 


CHAPTER 2 
Managing 
Communication _ 


Apprehension 


CHAPTER 3 
Listening Effectively 

















CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 





After studying this chapter, 
you should be able to 


1. discuss the importance of 
developing public speaking 
skills for the classroom 
and for professional and 
community life. 


2. explore how public speak- 
ing is important historically. 


3. explain the meaning and 
importance of audience- 
centered communication. 


4. know how ethical principles 
apply to public speaking. 

5. list the key principles 
involved in preparing 
yourself to speak. 


6. give a short speech. 





COMMUNICATION SKILLS IN THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 











Preview Communication is an integral part of our lives, occurring in a wide vari- 
ety of settings. Public speaking has always been crucial in the conduct of human 
affairs and has a direct bearing on our own successes—interpersonally, at school 
and work, in our community, and in various groups to which we belong. In the con- 
temporary world, with its increasing complexity and diversity, the ability to commu- 
nicate effectively has become even more crucial. 


hat sorts of qualities do you especially value in your friends, family, 

business associates, and the other people in your life? How do these 

qualities affect your relationships with them? As we enter the 

twenty-first century, communication skills are becoming increasingly valued. 

Surveys reveal that most of us experience problems arising from poor commu- 

nication, and we wish the people with whom we work, live, and interact could 

communicate more effectively." Employers and professional groups also 

emphasize good communication skills and frequently offer training to bolster 

those skills.? What are these communication skills that concern us on so many 

2 levels? They include effective listening in the classroom, good teamwork, the 
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Former Chrysler CEO Lee lacocca doing when he sends an advance man to scout his audi- 
ence so that he can make jokes that are special to them 
and their situation. If you’re watching on television, you 
might not understand what he’s saying. Nevertheless, 
the live audience always appreciates it when a speaker 
has taken the trouble to learn something about who they 
are. Not everyone can afford an advance man, but the 
message is clear: public speaking does not mean imper- 
sonal speaking.” 


On public speaking: “Of course, the more common way 
to communicate with your people is to talk to them as a 
group. Public speaking... requires a lot of preparation. 
There’s just no way around it—you have to do your 
homework. A speaker may be well informed, but if he 
hasn’t thought out exactly what he wants to say today, to 
this audience, he has no business taking up other people’s 
valuable time.” 


On adapting to audiences: “It's important to talk to. Lee lacocca, lacocca: An Autobiography. (New York: Bantam, 
people in their own language.... That’s what Bob Hope is 1984), pp. 54-55. 


ability to perform well in a job interview, and the ability to stand in front of oth- 
ers and make a speech. This text focuses largely on speaking in public, although 
the principles we stress here apply to other communication situations as well. 

Speaking with others in any context can be quite a challenge. Think of the context _ the situational 
time you tried to persuade your parents to lend you the family car.Or perhaps _ factors and setting in which 
you've found yourself unable to articulate your ideas in a work group because _ one speaks 
of the domineering style of one of the group’s members. Or perhaps you sim- 
ply could not think of what to say when a recruiter asked, “Tell me about your- 
self,” in a job interview. 

Speaking in public, whether it be standing ona platform facing a large audi- 
ence, addressing a small committee, or making a classroom presentation, pre- 
sents a special challenge. It arouses our anxiety more than any other communi- 
cation situation, yet it also offers us a unique opportunity to share our ideas 
and to influence others. 

Your notion of what it means to give a public speech may not always be accu- 
rate. You might picture yourself in front of a large audience, but in most cases 
when you make public presentations, you are talking to much smaller audi- 
ences. Reporting on a recycling project in your dorm, describing a plan for a 
membership drive in a student organization, and making a short speech in a 
boardroom environment with only a half dozen employees and supervisors as 
your audience are just some of the other types of public speaking situations you 
are likely to encounter. 


The Importance of Public Speaking 


Whatever the context, speaking in public is becoming increasingly common. 
You will find that an ability to express yourself clearly and effectively will be 
of help to you right now and throughout your college career, both in classes 
and in organizations to which you belong, and the principles you learn as a 
public speaker can carry over to your written communication—papers and 
take-home exams—as well. Further, more and more colleges and universities 
are asking students to demonstrate proficiency in communication before they 
are allowed to graduate.’ As a result, students are making oral presentations in 
classes as diverse as marketing, biology, history, and foreign language. Many 
students taking public speaking courses are already in the workplace. Many are 


This speaker at a community 
meeting recognizes the 
importance of public speaking 
as he seeks to influence his 
listeners’ beliefs and actions. 
(The Syracuse Newspaper/ 
The Image Works) 
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List the various opportu- 
nities you regularly have 
to listen to political lead- 
ers and to fellow citizens 
as they address social 
and political issues. 
Briefly answer the follow- 
ing: 

1. What functions do 
those messages serve? 


2. What impact do they 
have? 


3. How does “free 

speech” differentiate our 

society from societies that 
oe more restrictive? 
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returning after years spent pursuing a career, raising a family, or working to 
save the money to go back to college. 

Although administrators, board directors, and chief executive officers have 
always given speeches, in today’s professional world, others are being called 
on to give speeches with considerable regularity. Organizations of all types are 
downsizing, eliminating many middle managers. As this happens, managerial 
work is being carried out by employees throughout the organization. A team 

~ader whose group wants the company to make an investment in a new proj- 
ect will have to aren the team’s ideas to others higher in the organization. 
Suc ul professionals, whether they work in business, health care, educa- 
tion, law, or eo eeMneny will inevitably need to make presentations sometime, 
somewhere, most likely many times in many places. 

Whether you end up speaking in public frequently or rarely, when you do 
speak, the situation is usually quite important: Your professor asks you to teach 
the class one day—for 20 percent of your grade. You decide to run for student 
government and must give a speech on what you stand for. Your child’s school 
music program is about to be eliminated, and you must appear before the 
school board to make a plea to save it. You are representing your fellow 
employees in arguing for less mandatory overtime. Your company is moving to 
a new computer system, and you must persuade your fellow employees that 
the benefits will outweigh the disruption of the changeover. 

In a practical sense, being able to speak well in front of others is an impor- 
tant communication skill that you will need to function effectively across 
diverse situations throughout your life. Ina more philosophic sense, the ability 
to speak well, to articulate your ideas persuasively, and to defend your beliefs 
against the attacks of others has long been the foundation of democracy, wher- 
ever and whenever it is found. 

From the time of the Greeks, democratic governments have given citizens the 
right to speak. In addition, many who have played significant roles in advancing 
vital social, economic, political, and religious causes have also felt the responsibil- 
ity to speak in public. The eloquent speeches of Winston Churchill and Franklin 
Roosevelt gave hope and inspiration to their embattled citizens during World 
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War II. Think of Martin Luther King Jr.’s powerful 
message of peace in the midst of the violent reactions 
to the Civil Rights movement. President Ronald 
Reagan’s moving tribute to the deceased astronauts of 
the space shuttle Challenger consoled a stunned and 





Significant speeches have had an impact on human 
affairs throughout history. To gain some sense of the 
power of speech, go to http://college.hmco.com/ 


mourning country after the shuttle’s explosion in communication/andrews/public_speaking/2e/students/ 
1986. In 1996 Jan License, a self-described rape sur- and click on Connecting to the ‘Net. From there, follow 
vivor, recounted her terrible ordeal in a speech to the _ the link to Historic Speeches. Spend time browsing the 
Republican National Convention in which she rallied speeches listed and select a speech that interests you. 
support for victims’ rights. ° - Why do you think the speech you selected was viewed 
Public speeches are important. They sustain our as important at the time it was given? In what ways might 
democratic way of life; they provide opportunities for the speaker have connected with her or his audience? 


us to share our knowledge, life experience, and ideas 

with others; and they create a communication context 

in which ideas can be advanced and listeners can respond. Ideally, all who par- 
ticipate will grow from the experience, will come to understand more about the 
bases for their differences, and will begin to discover some emerging common 
ground. The public speech acts as a bridge between speaker and audience. This 
textbook will give you the materials you need—the fundamental principles of 
public speaking—to strengthen the span that connects you with your listeners 
(see Figure 1.1). Of course, you build a bridge for people to cross both ways, so 
the principles you learn should also help you improve your skills as a consumer 
as well as a producer of communication. 


Speaking to Today’s Audience 


The speaker’s task today is in many ways different from the problems that 
faced speakers in the past. Greek orators had to project their voices very well, 
or no one would hear them. Today we just assume that if we are speaking to a 
large crowd, a microphone will be there to amplify our voices. Speakers of the 
past could often count on a homogeneous audience. In fact, not very far back 
in history, most public speeches were given by men to men. Such homogeneity 


FIGURE 1.1 





audience-centered focused 
on one’s audience—their 
characteristics, needs, and 
well-being 
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of sex—and race—simplified the speaker’s task in that he could make certain 





one-third of the U.S. population growth. In addition, for the first time, this 
increasing cultural diversity can be seen in all regions of the country.+ When 
you make a see) in UO uEa classroom, your Benne or : io eee of 






employment, 
would have been even a decac 0. 
teners will be like you, shea the same values, beliefs, and experiences. All lis- 
teners won’t view fraternities and sororities in the same light that you do; all 
listeners won’t trust the police to protect them; all listeners won’t agree that the 
measure of success is the amount of money you make; all listeners won’t inter- 
pret “moral values” in the same way, and some listeners may reject such val- 
ues. One challenge for today’ S public pea Eee, is to gemonicise ane 


PUBLIC SPEAKING AS AUDIENCE-CENTERED COMMUNICATION 








Preview Communication models that stressed the role of the speaker have been 
replaced by models recognizing that the aim of communication is to get a response 
from an audience. An audience-centered model of communication emphasizes 
communication as a partnership between the speaker and listeners. 


process perspective commu- 


nication viewed as a recipro- 
cal exchange between speaker 


and listener in Ac aes 








preparing a ignede) the tradlitionaliy view of communication TREY the: imps 





tance of the AMEE SNS: a erage that speakers 


More than fare rite ago, communication scholar De Bere argued in 
his groundbreaking book The Process of Communication that all communication, 
including public speaking, should be viewed from a process perspective.” Such 
a process is a two-way, reciprocal exchange in which speaker and listener 
exchange messages and negotiate ees. 
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udience. As a member of the audi- 
ou sages to the speaker. Because of cultural norms of polite- 
ness, you may ail only eerie kinds of nonverbal messages to the speaker 
while he or she is speaking, but during the question-and-answer period, you 
may also choose to speak—to ask questions, make arguments, or provide the 
speaker with information. 
Figure 1.2 depicts the public speaking process from an audience-centered 
communication perspective. As you can see, this model is inherently listener 
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Speaker 
(Sender/Receiver) 








Response/ 
Effect 





*verbal and 
nonverbal 


centered. Both speaker and listeners send verbal messages and nonverbal 
messages. Both speaker and listeners send and receive feedback. Good speak- 
ers are vigilant, watching for any kind of feedback they might get from the 
audience. They look for signs of interest or boredom; they listen to the audience 
for sounds of confusion or consent. If listeners appear confused, a good speaker 
will try to explain an idea in a different way or give another example. If 
listeners seem bored, a good speaker will try to come up with an interesting 
illustration or story related to the point she or he is making. So the speaker, 
while primarily a sender, is also a receiver who makes adaptations depending 
on the messages that come back from the audience. Listeners, while primarily 
receivers, are not passive—they feed information about their reactions to the 
speaker. Good speakers are adaptive and flexible, understanding that the com- 
munication process involves mutual control and choice making. 

Sometimes messages flow smoothly; other times noise—any interference, 
ranging from a squeaky microphone to conflicting attitudes—may intervene to 
distort or interrupt the message flow. A hot, stuffy room will offer a greater 
challenge to a speaker than a comfortable setting. Furthermore, all of us filter 
messages. We understand, believe, or act based partly on our own experiences, 
the values we hold, our age or sex, or our cultural practices. These factors will 
be discussed in detail in Chapters 4 and 5 on audience analysis and adaptation, 
but for now just remember that the situation in which the speaking occurs and 
the variety of backgrounds and interests of the listeners can influence the way 
the message is received, and a good speaker will try to anticipate the nature 
and extent of these influences. 


An Audience-Centered Communication Model 








Listeners 
(Receivers/Senders) 










verbal messages messages 
created via language or code 


nonverbal messages _facial 
expressions, gestures, vocal 
qualities, and physical move- 
ments that reinforce or contra- 
dict one’s verbal messages 


feedback nonverbal and 
verbal reactions to another’s 
message 


noise any interference that 
distorts or interrupts message 
flow 


KEEP IN MIND 


Audience-Centered Communication 
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All of this will be going on in a context. If you 
were a student at the University of North Carolina at 
Wilmington, hurricanes would be inherently more 
interesting to you than they would be to a student at 


¢ Audience-centered communication connects speaker Southwest Missouri State University. If you had a 


and listeners in a partnership. 


friend who was attacked at night while walking 


¢ Effective audience-centered communication produces across campus, the issue of safety might be of con- 
positive results for the speaker and the listeners. cern to you. If, following the spiking of trees in a 


Good speakers recognize that 
a partnership exists between 
the speakers and the audi- 
ence; they engage listeners 
directly, connecting with audi- 
ence interests and needs. (Bob 
Daemmrich/Stock Boston) 





nearby state forest, a debate had been raging on your 
campus about whether violence is justified in trying to preserve the environ- 
ment, you could expect an audience to be informed about such a controversy. 

Ultimately, both parties respond. The message, as it has been sent, received, 
and modified in the process, will have an effect. If the speaker has been suc- 
cessful, the effect will be the one that the speaker intended. 


The Speaker-Listener Partnership 


The audience-centered view of public speaking connects the speaker and the 
audience in an ongoing partnership. In many ways, the speaker is like the 
owner of a business. In a business, success depends in large measure on pleas- 
ing your customers. You have to learn their whims, moods, tastes, needs, inter- 
ests, and peculiarities. The way you treat your customers is often as important 
as the quality of the car, flowers, shirt, vegetables, or skis you are selling. 
Chances are, if your customers don’t like or trust you and/or your products 
and services, they won’t return. Similarly, if your audience doesn’t like or trust 
you, if they doubt your integrity or competence, they are not likely to accept 
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your information as accurate, find your ideas engaging, or be willing to vote for 
you or your cause. Effective public speaking is by definition audience centered. 
Public speeches are not static or unchanging. Instead they are dynamic— 
interactive and ever changing according to the situation and the audience. 


Communicating Effectively 


Communication is an effort on the part of the speaker to get the listener to 
respond in a particular way. Some might say that if the speaker gets what he 
or she is after, the speech is effective, and much of what follows in this book 
is designed to help you as a speaker get the response you want. Of course, 
there are situations where important ideas or values are planted by a speaker 
and only gain acceptance over time. But most of the speaking situations in 
which you'll find yourself will be those in which you have a concrete goal 
in mind: you will know what you want listeners to understand, believe, or 
do when your speech is over. But that’s only part of the picture. The true 
effectiveness of a speech must be judged by the outcome for both parties in the 
speaker-listener partnership. 

You communicate effectively when you obtain the response you hope for 
while respecting your listeners’ needs, sensitivities, and rights. You must know 
something about their predispositions, tastes, prejudices, capabilities, and 
knowledge. If you hope to get a response from your listeners, you need to con- 
sider what characteristics they share as a group and what qualities individual 
members bring to the public speaking situation. Seeing public speaking as a 
mutually beneficial experience for both speaker and listener means that taking 
advantage of an audience—getting them to do something that is harmful to 
them, buy something that is useless, or act in some destructive way—is not 
effective communication. Public speaking is a way of promoting the public 
good, and as such it must occur within an ethical framework. 





FRAME OF REFERENCE 


Speeches to entertain should 
be enjoyable and amusing, 
but they can also have inter- 
esting and useful things to 
say. Rosita Perez, a profes- 
sional speaker, uses humor to 
help her convey her message. 


effectiveness the degree to 
which the speaker and audi- 
ence benefit from a message 
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Preview Every speaker should be committed to communicating ethically. Ethical 
speakers examine their own motives. They insist on accuracy and are concerned 
with the way they acquire and present information. They see human communica- 
tion as a transactional dialogue. They strive to adapt to and promote the interests of 
their listeners. They are alert to ethical dilemmas that may arise in different speaking 
situations. They stay in touch with the ethical standards of their community while 
remaining true to their own values and convictions. Communicating ethically is 


central to being an effective public speaker. 


enowned first-century Roman rhetorician Quintilian described the effec- 
tive public speaker as “the good man speaking well.”° Although your 
aim as a speaker is to get the audience response you are seeking, like 
Quintilian’s “good man,” you must also prepare and deliver your speech with 
an unwavering commitment to ethical communication. What do we mean by 


ethical communication 
speaking honestly and truthfully 
with a thoughtful and genuine 
concern for the well-being of — 
the audience and community _ 
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ethics a set of behavioral 
standards deemed to be good 
or desirable 





and naeabes are 5 wiewed as 
equal partners in the creation 
of meaning 


plagiarism presenting as 
new and original an idea 
derived from another source 
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ethical communication? Ethics are a set of behavioral standards generally con- 
sidered to be good or desirable. Ethical communication means speaking hon- 
estly and truthfully, with a thoughtful and genuine concern for the well-being 
of the audience and the community. Ethical communication is not just some- 
thing you tack onto a public speaking checklist. Rather, ethical speaking must 
grow out of your own values and character and the values of the community of 
which you are a part. 





e their motives—they do not slant the truth for the eae of their own cain 
Ethical speakers insist on accuracy—they tell the audience what they believe to 
be truthful based on their own research and reflection. Ethical speakers are 
committed to communication as a transactional dialogue—they honor the right 
of all participants to raise questions, offer ideas, and make choices. Ethical 
speakers are concerned with the way they acquire information and are sensitive 
to the way in which they present it. They carefully examine the best interests of 
those to whom they speak, always thinking of the audience’s rights, needs, and 
values along with their own. Finally, ethical speakers are concerned with the 
tension introduced by the need to adapt their ideas to the audience—they ques- 
tion how far they can adapt without compromising their own basic beliefs. 


Ethical Issues in Public Speaking 


Imagine having to speak to an audience you know to be opposed to your ideas. 
How far will you adapt? Suppose you have to speak on the same topic to sev- 
eral different audiences, each with different interests. How will your “core pres- 
entation” vary as you move from one audience to another? Or perhaps you are 
making a persuasive presentation. If you land this “deal”—persuade your audi- 
ence to buy your product, invest in your idea, sign your contract—your career 
will likely soar. How will you make sure you present your case fairly, with a bal- 
anced concern for your audience’s needs as well as your own? 

When faced with these and other potential ethical dilemmas, some speakers 
might be tempted to exaggerate their case, make promises they cannot keep, or 
somehow severely compromise their stance in an attempt to please the audi- 
ence. Grades, money, promotions, and votes can serve as powerful incentives 
for unethical communication. 

As you can see, ethical issues permeate the public speaking process. For you, 
as a student, temptations abound. You may have a roommate who learns you 
are planning to speak on a topic he spoke on last semester and suggests that 
you use his outline as a foundation for your speech. You may discover an arti- 
cle that pretty much covers every point you want to make in your speech. Even 
though your instructor has asked you to read widely before starting to outline 
your speech, you find yourself tempted to use this article as the major basis of 
your presentation, leading you toward the ethical violation of plagiarism. 

Plagiarism is a very serious problem at colleges and universities. There are 
files of papers and speeches housed in fraternities and dorms. Material is for 
sale on the Internet, and, in reaction to this, web sites have been set up for 
instructors to consult so that they can cross-check topics. The fact that plagia- 
rism is widespread, however, doesn’t change the fact that it is academic 
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dishonesty, and dishonesty is both unethical and 
dangerous. The risk of being discovered is great. In 
college, it can range from a lowered grade to dis- 
missal. In other speaking situations, the credibility of 
speakers who are discovered passing off the work of 


others as their own is seriously damaged. Ethical speakers 


Students usually plagiarize in a variety of circum- ° examine their motives. 
stances that can be avoided. If a speaker puts off ° are committed to transactional dialogue. 


preparing a speech until the last minute, there is not 
enough time to go through the process of narrowing 
a topic, doing research, organizing, and practicing 
that is necessary for a successful presentation. The 
speaker is then tempted to appropriate a magazine 
article as a speech. Most people feel apprehensive 


information. 





about giving a speech—that is normal. This, how- ° are aware that speaking ethically is part of speaking 


ever, leads some novice speakers to seek out more L successfully. 


}KEEP IN MIND 1.2 


e are sensitive to the way they acquire and present 


e consider the best interests of their listeners. 
¢ consider appropriate audience adaptation. 


e recognize and confront ethical issues. 





experienced students for help. Sometimes, such help 
is in the form of a speech outline and notes from a friend who gave a speech in 
another class. In some cases, students plagiarize through ignorance or careless- 
ness. They believe that they can simply repeat parts of articles or books or infor- 
mation found on the Internet as if it were their own, without indicating that the 
material is directly quoted. Or they may have taken notes in a careless way, so 
when they consult these notes, they don’t even know that the notes are the 
words of another person, not their own. 
Following are some basic steps to take to make sure you don’t plagiarize: 


e Begin preparing your speech early. 


e Pick a topic that interests you and that you will enjoy finding out more 
about. 


e Research the topic carefully and thoroughly. 
e In your speech, cite sources that you used. 


e Be sure to identify direct quotes for your listeners. 


There is no excuse for plagiarism. Don’t ever put yourself in the position 
of behaving unethically and running the risk of ruining your college and 
future career. 


Ethical Norms 


In his book Ethics in Human Communication, speech communication scholar 
Richard Johannesen challenges us to examine the following account of political 
communication and to decide how ethical we believe it to be: 


Consider presidential candidate Walter Mondale’s habit in 1983 of telling 
widely varied interest groups that each group’s specific interests are “at the very 
core of my being.” Commented Newsweek (October 3, 1983, p. 32): “In a single 
three-week period, Mondale used this same phrase to express his commitment 
to civil rights, his concern for quality education, and his fidelity to upholding 
‘the rights of unions.’ Some joke that the core of his being must be very large, 
divided into small wedges, or rentable on short notice.” 7” 
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Characteristics of an Ethical Speaker 
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Truth and Its 
Consequences 


How will truthfulness and 
the constant searching for 
the truth affect your inter- 
actions with others? To 
what degree will they 
enhance your develop- 
ment as an individual 
and as a speaker? 
Contemplate these mat- 
ters and briefly sketch out 
your thoughts in writing. 
/ 
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We may disagree about the severity of the breach of ethics in this example. 
Some may think it is an exaggeration; others will see it as outright deception. But 
surely we have a common code that would disapprove of such a ploy. It is as if 
you had a relationship with someone who told you that you were the one he or 
she loved, that you were the most important person in his or her life, and then you 
discovered that he or she had told two other people the same thing. Of course, you 


ethical norms a common would be angry and upset. Such behavior clearly violates ethical norms. 
code for what is and what is Speaking ethically is part of speaking successfully. Unethical public speak- 
not ethical behavior ing practices—like all our actions—have consequences. In addition, unethical 


speaking practices have an effect on a speaker’s reputation. Would it be easy to 
trust an unfaithful lover a second time? A student who is suspected of plagia- 
rism might get off with a warning the first time but will be watched closely in 
the future. A salesperson might get a customer to buy an inferior product once, 
but when the overinflated promises aren’t fulfilled, the customer isn’t likely to 
come back. In short, what is ethical and what is successful are so closely related 
as to be inseparable. 

As we turn now to an overview of the process of preparing yourself to speak, 
be aware that every phase of your preparation can have ethical implications. 
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Preview The basic principles of public speaking will guide you in selecting a 
topic, establishing credibility, analyzing the audience, discovering relevant material, 
fashioning arguments, delivering the speech, and determining audience response. 


s you think about the communication act in which you are going to 
| participate, you will naturally think about preparing your speech for 
Getting to Know You | presentation. But what if you instead think about preparing yourself to 
speak? This is not just a trick of words; rather, it is a way of thinking about what 
you need to do to get ready to give a speech. It is a way of developing a strat- 
egy you can use each time you give a speech. Preparing yourself to speak is the 
process of understanding and applying the principles of audience-centered effective 
Ee ee her aA ee speaking. These principles are the subject matter of this entire book. The follow- 
your communication with ing sections of this introductory chapter will give you an overview of each of 
your classmates? How will these nine basic principles, as well as a general idea of how they interact. 
these considerations affect 
your communication with 


your instructor? Know Yourself 


ee 


What can you do from 
day one of class to pro- 
mote positive impressions 
of yourself? How will | 











You are your most important asset. Your own beliefs, ability, knowledge, and 
potential are the foundation on which any speech is built. However, very few 
people have speeches in their heads just waiting to be delivered. Getting ready 
to give a speech is hard work. Starting with what you know doesn’t mean end- 
ing there. 

Although you first need to canvass your own interests and concerns to find 
a topic to talk about, you also need to think of another dimension of yourself: 
your credibility. We've all heard the expression “If you could only see yourself 
ethos The speaker's charac- as others see you.” As a speaker, your task is to do just that—to try to see your- 
ter, intelligence, and good will, self as others do. We use the word ethos, a concept explored more than two 
as perceived by the audience thousand years ago by the philosopher-rhetorician Aristotle, to describe the 


Preparing Yourself to Speak j 

| 
speaker’s character, intelligence, and values, as perceived by the audience. 
What you do to prepare for your speech and what you do during the speech 

_affect how the audience perceives you. Being well prepared lets the audience 
know that you take them and the topic seriously and are in command of the 
facts. Being able to communicate directly and easily with your audience reas- 
sures them that you can be trusted. In short, in preparing yourself to speak, you 
must consider how you will be perceived. 

In tracking your growth as a speaker, a reflective journal could be very help- 
ful. You can keep such a journal by taking ten minutes or so after class each day 
to record your thoughts and impressions. Your journal can take a variety of 
forms. You could write one significant comment on the most important thing 
you've learned and how you might put your new knowledge to use in an 
upcoming assignment. You may want to reflect on what you see as your great- 
est challenge at this point in your development, then revisit this in a later jour- 
nal entry as you assess how well you met the challenge. After some classes, you 
may be in a position to evaluate the progress you have made toward becoming 
a better speaker. Your instructor might want you to keep a journal based on the 
Portfolios included in each chapter of this book or to incorporate some of the 
Portfolio assignments into your journal. In any case, by writing down your 
reflections, you will not only clarify your goals and how well you are moving 
toward meeting them, but you also can sharpen your skills as a writer. 


Know Your Audience 


Speeches are given for audiences, to get people to respond in some way to 
ideas. The audience’s needs, interests, beliefs, and knowledge must also play a 
part in your deciding what you will talk about and how you will put your 
speech together. Your knowledge of yourself needs to be supplemented by and 
compared with the knowledge of those who will listen to what you have to say. 

Knowing an audience makes adaptation possible. If, for example, you 
planned to present a proposal first to the Engineering Department and then to 
Sales, you would adapt the content to mesh with the technical interests and 
concerns of the first group and the marketing priorities of the second. The point 
is that you must consider carefully the characteristics of the audience that are 
relevant to the speech you plan to give and take this understanding into 
account as you prepare to speak. 


Know the Situation 


The setting for a speech can influence how an audience responds to you. You 
may be speaking in a comfortable or an uncomfortable physical setting. Or 
you may be close to your audience or separated from them by an orchestra pit. 
You may be speaking directly to them or using a microphone. You may be talk- 
ing to them first thing in the morning or right after lunch. Your audience may be 
there because they are interested in what you have to say or because they have 
to be. It is to your advantage to know in advance something about the setting in 
which you will be speaking so that you can anticipate potential problems. 

In addition to the setting, you will also need to consider the temporal 
context of your speech. Imagine, for example, that you are giving a class pres- 
entation on the role of government in student aid. The student newspaper has 
just published a story detailing proposed cuts in student aid programs. It is 
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adaptation connecting one’s 
message to the interests and 
needs of the audience, at a 
level appropriate to their 
knowledge and experience 
and in a style that they find 
comfortable 


setting the immediate envi- 
ronment in which the speech 
is presented 


temporal context previous, 
current, and anticipated 
events that affect what can 
or should be said and how 
it might be received 
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specific purpose a precise 
statement of how the speaker 
wants the audience to respond 
to her or his message, which 
serves to direct the research 
and construction of the 
speech 


Audiences respond to speak- 
ers who focus their attention 
on listeners. This audience at 
a rally to gain support for 
breast cancer awareness and 
education reacts enthusiasti- 
cally to a speaker who 
addresses their concerns. 
(Gregg Mancuso/Stock 
Boston, Inc.) 
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likely that your audience will be aware of this turn of events and will be listen- 
ing for what you have to say about it. You need to be aware of what is hap- 
pening in your audience’s world that is relevant to your topic so you can pre- 
pare yourself to speak as the context requires. 


Aim for Audience Response 


Think about the model of communication we presented earlier in the chapter. 
As a beginning speaker, your most critical task is to develop an audience- 
centered perspective—to understand that everything you do and say as a speaker 
is done and said because you hope to influence an audience. This principle is 
fundamental to everything else you will learn in public speaking. 

Knowing what you want the audience to do will help you determine what 
ideas to include in your speech. For example, do you want your audience sim- 
ply to understand a concept or to take a specific action? If you were speaking 
about the American Red Cross, the history of the organization might be inter- 
esting, but your audience would probably want you to provide good reasons 
for giving money to the Red Cross if you were to ask them for donations. 

Remember, your aim in any speech is to get a specific audience response. 
One of the first things you should do in preparing yourself to speak is to deter- 
mine your specific purpose as precisely as possible, since it will affect all your 
other choices. 


Discover Relevant Material 


As you begin to work on your chosen speech topic, you will most likely have 
some information already in your head. You may be building on your knowl- 
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| edge of the stock market, your personal frustrations with parking on campus, or 
_ your experiences while biking through France. But even with this kind of initial 
_ experience or knowledge, to be a credible speaker you will have to learn a great 
deal more. Once you have decided on the specific purpose of your speech, you 
will need to explore potential sources of information for supporting material supporting material _ infor- 


that develops and proves your points. mation presented in your 
Gathering pertinent information may begin with a computer search of the speech to support your 
World Wide Web. You do need to exercise caution, however, when using infor- various points 


mation from the Web. Since it is relatively easy to post material to the Web, sites 
often present highly biased or even totally false information, rumors, or unsub- 
stantiated gossip. Unless you know a source to be highly reliable (a govern- 
ment bureau, the New York Times or Wall Street Journal, a professional journal, 
and the like), it is best to confirm information through other sources. In addi- 
tion, CD-ROM encyclopedias present useful information in the form of sound 
and pictures as well as written text. And, of course, you can find specific arti- 
cles, books, and government publications in your campus or local public 
library. Whatever sources you use, they must be completely and correctly cited, 
as we describe in Chapter 8. The importance of using reliable sources is also 
discussed in Chapter 9. You may also want to interview experts, depending on 
the subject of your speech. Experts can be quoted as sources, and often they can 
direct you to additional resources. 

Any topic of importance calls for research. All speakers, no matter how 
knowledgeable, can benefit from learning more about their topic. Obviously 
some will need to engage in more research than others, but few can talk “off the 
top of their head” and get away with it. 


Present a Reasonable Argument 


When you know what you want to accomplish in your speech, you will need 

to set about framing ideas and finding material that supports those ideas and 

builds a reasonable argument. You should seek information that will connect argument a series of ideas, 
your topic with your audience’s feelings, needs, and emotions—what is often each one supported by materi- 
referred to as pathos—and that makes logical sense to listeners—referred to as _als, used to advance a particu- 
logos. Remember that this is a process: your purpose may change as you gather _lar position about an issue 
more information. As you learn more, what you hope to accomplish will 
become less tentative. 

Consider the following example of how to develop an argument. You sus- 
pect that a pass/fail grading system rather than a normal grading system is not 
a good idea. This gives you a tentative purpose: logos logical content that 

influences a belief or action 


pathos emotional content 
that influences a belief or 
action 


I want my audience to agree that it would not be in a student's best interests to elect to 
take courses pass/fail. 


You then ask yourself: Why do I believe this is so? Why should my audience 
agree with me? By answering these questions, you begin to form main ideas— 
ideas that will be convincing—such as: 


Employers are suspicious of transcripts with pass/fail grades recorded in place of normal 
letter grades. 


You then set about researching the topic of pass/fail grades, looking especially 
for specific data or relevant information that will help you make this idea more 
believable to your audience—that is, you collect supporting material. (Note that 
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structure the organization 
and arrangement of ideas and 
materials within a speech 


coherence _ the logical and 
orderly relationship of infor- 
mation and ideas to develop 
or support a larger point 


transitions words, phrases, 
or sentences that help the 
audience perceive the rela- 
tionship of ideas and the 
movement from one point 
to another 


suitable language language 
that is precise, clear, interest- 
ing, and appropriate to the 
audience and purpose 
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you should be open to modifying your view if the material found does not 
support your initial hypothesis.) You might support this particular idea by 


e citing a report in which a large percentage of employers surveyed said 
that they look carefully at transcripts to see how well students have 
done in courses that would be helpful to them on the job. 


° reporting on an interview with a personnel director who said that in her 
opinion a recording of pass/fail instead of grades suggests that the stu- 
dent was trying to get around requirements in an easy way. 


° quoting the director of the placement service at your school, who 
reported that employers tend to ask him a lot of questions about the 
pass/fail policy and why students would elect to take courses that way. 


This process helps you build your argument. As you begin to find relevant 
material, this material helps you formulate ideas that further your purpose and 
provides data to make those ideas more convincing to your audience. 
Consulting several different kinds of sources and always looking for diverse 
perspectives will help you build the strongest, most compelling argument 
possible. 


Give Your Message Structure 


Well-organized speeches make it easy for the audience to follow the speaker’s 
argument, they help the audience remember what has been said, and they give 
clear and convincing reasons for responding as the speaker wishes. If your 
audience perceives that you as a speaker are disorganized, if they cannot fol- 
low your ideas, they will have trouble accepting your information and argu- 
ments and trouble acknowledging your credibility. 

For an audience to follow your ideas, your speech must have structure. Your 
ideas must relate to one another logically. Taken together, they must present the 
kind of coherence necessary to accomplish your purpose. As a speaker, you 
will need to plan carefully how to move the audience smoothly from one idea 
to the next by techniques such as devising smooth transitions between your 
ideas and selecting places where it makes sense to summarize what has been 
said before going on. 

The speech must form a pattern that is clear to your audience. Using a 
meaningful pattern helps the audience take “mental notes” so that they will 
remember what you have said. The pattern also makes clear to them how 
everything in the speech fits together, points to the desired response, and 
contributes to your ethos as a speaker. 


Speak Directly with Your Audience 


The language you use and the way you use it can have a great impact on an 
audience and the way that audience responds to you. By choosing language 
suitable to the audience and the occasion and by developing a conversational 
and direct speaking style, you will promote understanding and belief on the 
part of the audience. Suitable language keeps both audience and purpose in 
mind—it is language that is precise, clear, interesting, and appropriate to the 


Preparing Yourself to Speak 


context in which your speech takes place. Beginning speakers sometimes 
believe that speaking situations demand formal language, with the result that 
their speeches can sound stiff. We have often had the experience of talking with 
a student who describes a particular event or personal experience in an ani- 
mated and natural way, then recounts the same story in a stiff, unnatural way 
to an audience. It helps to think of a speaking situation as an enlarged conver- 
sation in which you convey information to the audience in a way similar to the 
way you would talk with friends—similar, but not exactly the same. In speak- 
ing with an audience, you should be sure to omit the “fillers” we often use in 
informal conversation; avoid the “likes” and “you knows” that tend to clutter 
everyday speech. 

Of course, all situations do not call for the same kind of delivery. Some for- 
mal occasions may call for manuscript speaking, in which you read a carefully 
prepared speech to an audience. At other times you may be asked to speak on 
the spur of the moment, with little or no time for preparation; this is 
impromptu speaking. On rare occasions, a memorized speech may be appro- 
priate. Most often, however, you will be speaking extemporaneously—that is, 
with careful preparation but with minimal notes and a less formal, more direct, 
audience-centered delivery. 

No matter how much work you put into preparing yourself to speak, what 
the audience finally sees and hears will determine their response. The best 
delivery does not call attention to itself: the audience is more aware of what is 
said than how it is said. Good delivery, in most of the contexts in which you will 
speak, should be conversational and relaxed. If the delivery is good, listeners 
can hear and understand what you say and will not find themselves distracted 
by mannerisms, inappropriate language, or a too-dramatic presentation. 
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manuscript speaking —pre- 
senting a speech from a 
prepared text 


impromptu speaking casual, 
off-the-cuff speaking, when 
there is little or no time for 
preparation 


memorized speech a speech 
that one has committed to 
memory 


extemporaneously speaking 
in a way that reflects thorough 
preparation but relies on an 
abbreviated set of notes 


delivery the manner in 


which one presents a speech 


Good speakers take every 
opportunity to connect with 
their listeners. Here Christine 
Todd Whitman waves enthusi- 
astically to supporters as she 
celebrates with them her 
reelection after a close race 
for governor of New Jersey. 
(Najlah Feanny/SABA) 
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communication apprehension | Develop Confidence Through Practice 


the feeling of anxiety that a 
speaker feels before and/or 
during a public presentation 


Being nervous just before and while you give a speech is normal. Everyone, 
however experienced or accomplished he or she may be, feels some communi- 
cation apprehension, or speech anxiety. The ill-prepared speaker may deserve 


FIGURE 1.3 
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to squirm, but even with good preparation, effectively expressing ideas orally 
doesn’t come naturally to anyone. For a summary of the steps involved in get- 
ting yourself ready to speak, see Figure 1.3. 

As we will discuss in detail later in this book, there are many ways of reduc- 
ing and managing speech anxiety. One of the most effective is repeated oral oral practice _ practicing 
practice. Practicing out loud and frequently will show you what problems you _ one’s speech aloud in condi- 
may have putting any of your ideas into oral language. More important, oral _ tions that simulate the actual 


practice will give you confidence in your ability to deal with these problems. speaking environment 
PUTTING PERI NGC SPS EsS eI eNGeE O PRA CTI CE 
IN A eee Wh inter na Se eA Ie NG ASSIGNMENT 





Preview In the following section, we suggest four possible first speaking assign- 
ments that can get you started: introducing a classmate, paying tribute to someone 
you admire, offering a toast, and delivering a eulogy. 


ll of the basic principles we have discussed will be developed in more For a variation on the 
A detail in the chapters that follow, but your instructor may want you to speech of introduction, 

speak right away—to get a feel for speaking with an audience. For this _go to the CD and watch the 
initial experience, we suggest four options. As with all speeches, you will need _speech of self-introduction, 


to prepare carefully, but these speeches require minimal research and may bea __“@ting the devices used to present 
good way to get started. a vivid, memorable introduction. 


Introducing a Classmate KEEP IN MIND 


The people sitting around you in this class are going 
to make up the audience for the speeches you give in 
class. Knowing their interests, their experiences, and Know yourself. 

the kinds of knowledge they possess will be helpful Know your audience. 
as you plan your speeches. Listening carefully to 
what they talk about and the kinds of questions they 
ask will contribute to your knowledge of your listen- 


The Basic Principles of Public Speaking 


Know the situation. 


Aim for audience response. 


ers. This process of getting to know your audience Discover relevant material. 

can start right away through class introductions. By Present a reasonable argument. 
teaming up with one of your peers, you can learn Give your message structure. 
about each other and then use this information to Speak directly with your audience. 


prepare a speech of introduction. 

As you and your partner talk with each other, 
remember that you are not just gathering a random set 
of facts to pass on to the class. You will want to discuss 
topics such as family, hometown, travel, jobs, interesting personal experiences, 
hobbies, leisure activities, intellectual and academic interests, and goals for the 
future. Then you will have to put this information together in a speech. You have 
a purpose: you want your audience to understand what the person you are intro- 
ducing is like and what is important to her or him. Organize what you have 
learned into a coherent presentation and practice the speech before giving it in 
class. Following is a simple example of how a short introductory speech might be 
structured: 


Develop confidence through practice. 
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Purpose: I want my audience to understand that music and family are cen- 
tral to Howard's life. 


Introduction: My new friend, Howard Krisler, has pursued many interests. In 
grade school he learned Spanish so he could communicate with a friend’s 
grandmother who spoke only broken English. He also developed an inter- 
est in making music, so he took up the piano and then the French horn. In 
high school he wanted to experience Mexico, so he spent half his senior year 
there as an exchange student. When he returned he was soon on the road 
again, this time with his mom and his sisters, Maria and Chris, and their 
dog, Luna. The five of them traveled by motor home from their home in 
western Illinois to Massachusetts, where they attended the Berkshire Music 
festival. This was one of the best two weeks in Howard’s life because it com- 
bined the two things he values most: his family and music. 


Main Idea: Family has always been important to Howard. 


Support: Growing up in a single-parent family, Howard has always 
looked out for his two younger sisters, and helped take care of them 
while they were young. 


Support: Howard turned down a trip to Niagara Falls with friends, so he 
could be home for his sister’s sixteenth birthday. 


Support: Howard saved his money and surprised his mother on her birth- 
day with a mother’s ring, something he knew she had wanted for a long 
time. 


Transition: As you can see, Howard treasures his family. He’s also very into 
his music. 


Main Idea: Howard has long pursued his interest in music. 


Support: Howard began playing piano when he was seven, and he took 
up French horn in the fifth grade when he joined band. 


Support: Howard practiced religiously and became first chair his fresh- 
man year, a position he held throughout high school. 


Support: Howard also played in the marching band, the pep band, and the 
school orchestra, and he’s still going; you'll see him here every halftime 
marching for us. 


Conclusion: As you can see, Howard is someone who makes things happen, 
and he is most devoted to making good things happen for his music and for 
his family. I understood this best when I asked him why he chose to come 
to this university. He gave two reasons: It is close enough to home that he 
and his family can visit regularly, and the music program here is first rate. 
Howard will get his degree in Music Education and then move back close to 
home where he can always be near his family. In the meantime, you'll see 
him waving to them in the stands during halftime. 


This three- to four-minute speech doesn’t tell the audience everything there 
is to know about Howard, but it does focus on what seems important to him. It 
is not just a series of unrelated information. 


Putting Principles into Practice in a First Speaking Assignment 


Paying Tribute 


When we pay tribute to a person or an event, we are remembering the values 
we hold dear, the bonds we share, our common aspirations, and our hopes and 
dreams. We are reinforcing our beliefs, taking time from our busy lives to cele- 
brate someone we love or admire, a cause we believe in, or an event that has 
defined us as a community or a nation. 

In preparing a speech of tribute, you must, as in any speech, have a clear, 
narrow purpose and well-structured ideas that support that purpose. In addi- 
tion, you should consider the following guiding principles: 


¢ Make sure you are well informed. In all likelihood, you will have chosen to 
pay tribute to a person or event because you know the person being 
honored or know a lot about the event being commemorated. Even so, 
you must make sure you know as much as possible about the subject 
and have gathered excellent factual information. 


¢ Choose vivid, colorful, memorable information to share. In presenting a 
speech of tribute, one of your main purposes is to make the person’s 
accomplishments come to life for the audience. It is one thing to say 
“He has always been a brave man.” It is quite another to tell a story of 
how the person risked his life for others during the war in Vietnam. 


e Deliver your speech with warmth and sincerity. Making a speech of tribute 
gives you the chance to communicate your feelings of admiration, affec- 
tion, and pride. When you convey these emotions with sincerity, your 
audience will likely respond by appreciating your feelings and, ideally, 
sharing them. 


An annotated sample of a student speech of tribute to the composer and 
singer Don McLean appears at the end of this chapter. 


Offering a Toast 


The toast is really a mini-tribute. You are likely to find yourself in several situ- 
ations where you are called on to make a very short, straightforward speech of 
tribute. You might toast a coworker who has just had a baby, a friend who has 
just been admitted to medical school, or a pair of newlyweds on the occasion of 
their wedding. 

Some toasts are more informal than others. Even so, all toasts should be 
planned in advance and practiced aloud until you can deliver them smoothly 
and naturally. Try to use a bit of imagination. Avoid generic toasts such as “Best 
of luck to the lucky couple. May they have the happiness they deserve!” 

Your toast should be brief. Choose a basic theme—the point that you want 
to make memorable and illustrate it with a short example. Then conclude your 
toast. Always emphasize something positive. Here is how one student toasted 
the “Teacher of the Year”: 


| will always remember how much Miss Cagle cared that we learn. She was 
tough. You had to tremble when she returned one of your papers. You could 
not help but notice how she seemed to have written as much as you—all in 
bright red! You knew there would be drafts to follow. And you knew why she 
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speech of tribute a speech 
in praise of a significant per- 
son or event 


toast a short speech of 
tribute and celebration 
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was doing it. Because she was determined that we learn to write well, to be lit- 
erate, and to grow in our love of literature. Miss Cagle is an extraordinary 
teacher. Congratulations to our “Teacher of the Year”! 


Delivering a Eulogy 


When someone dies, it is customary in American culture for a speaker to eulo- 
gize him or her. A eulogy is often given by a minister, close friend, or family 
member. When a famous person dies, others may deliver eulogies. When for- 
mer president Richard Nixon died, a number of political figures ranging from 
President Bill Clinton to Henry Kissinger delivered eulogies at his funeral. 

Like a tribute, a eulogy may emphasize a person’s important accomplish- 
ments. But unlike most tributes, it also may honor how the person lived his or 
her life, remember him or her, and stress personal qualities for which he or she 
was known. Also in contrast to most tributes, a eulogy may express the 
speaker’s sense of loss and convey a tone of sadness. The speaker may also seek 
to comfort those in mourning. In Spotlight on a Eulogy, a grandmother is eulo- 
gized. The minister begins by quoting from the Bible (Proverbs 31). 
Appropriately, this moving eulogy is directed at her immediate family, seeking 
to comfort and sustain them. 

One of the most famous eulogies ever delivered was given by President 
Ronald Reagan in 1986. This eulogy was unusual in that it paid tribute not to 
an individual, but to a group of astronauts who died when the space shuttle 
Challenger exploded. President Reagan’s eulogy appears in the Appendix. 

Whatever your instructor chooses as a short first assignment, use it as an 
opportunity to begin to put the principles we have discussed here into practice 
and to get a feel for speaking with an audience. 


eulogy a speech of tribute to 
honor one who has died and 
to comfort those who mourn 





Delivered at the Funeral of Florence Griffin, July 28, 1997 


“Strength and dignity are her clothing, and she laughs at 
the time to come.” My first memories of Florence have to 
do with laughter. In March of 1987, Delma [Florence’s 
daughter] invited me to Florence’s 80th birthday party. 
After she overcame the surprise of the party, Florence 
introduced me to her children. “This is my son Dee, and 
my son Doyle, and my daughter Donnis, and my daughter 
Doris, and my son Dale... well, you know how it goes!!!” 
| never knew there were so many names that started with 
“D”! | knew then that your mom—and probably your dad, 
too—loved children—and had a pretty good sense of 
humor! 

As | picture Florence in my mind, | see her smiling—her 
pretty white hair framing a face full of kindness, gentle- 
ness, dignity. | know, like the virtuous woman in Proverbs, 
that Florence’s children rise up and call her blessed. But | 
also know that she was blessed by her children and grand- 
children and all the rest of her family. Over these years of 


her illness, you have taken such exceptional, loving care 
of her—and | know that Florence was grateful, and more 
than that, moved, by your devotion. 

It all boils down to love, doesn’t it? God put love in 
Florence’s heart, and she shared it with you—and you 
shared it with her—and in that process, God himself is glo- 
rified. And it is with that glorified, loving God that 
Florence now resides—restored in strength, restored in 
vision, restored in life. “Strength and dignity are her cloth- 
ing, and she laughs at the time to come.” Florence is now — 
laughing in the Lord, for which we give God thanks and 
praise. Amen. 


—Susan Sides, Pastor of the Bernie United Methodist Church, 
delivered this eulogy on July 29, 1997, at the Rainey Funeral 
Home in Bernie, MO. This sermon was printed with the per- 
mission of the minister, Susan Sides, and Florence’s grandson 
L. Glen Williams. 
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SUMMARY 





an important and increasingly common type of communication event in 

contemporary life. As we move further into the twenty-first century, it is 
imperative that we possess the ability to speak intelligently, thoughtfully, and 
engagingly. 

As a speaker, you will likely consider your speech effective if you get the 
response you desire. However, your audience will consider the speech effective 
only if what they learn is satisfying or useful to them. A speech can be success- 
ful only if the speaker-audience partnership works for both parties. This means 
that, as a speaker, you must have an audience-centered approach to preparing 
and presenting your material. The increasing diversity of the U.S. population 
has intensified the need to adopt an audience-centered view of public speaking 
and the communication process. In this chapter, we have emphasized the ethi- 
cal dimensions of public speaking. A good speaker will demonstrate his or her 
competence, integrity, commitment, and respect for the audience. 

We have surveyed the guiding principles for preparing yourself to speak. 
We have stressed the importance of 


P= speaking has played a vital role in the history of humankind and is 


* examining your own knowledge, ability, beliefs, and potential (know 
yourself). 


e discovering the audience’s needs, interests, beliefs, and knowledge 
(know your audience). 


e understanding how the setting and other outside factors may influence 
the speech (know the situation). 


e devising a clear purpose that reflects the desired response (aim for audi- 
ence response). 


¢ exploring potential sources of information (discover relevant material). 


¢ devising clear, well-supported ideas that further the purpose of the 
speech (present a reasonable argument). 


° arranging material in the speech in a way calculated to help the audi- 
ence follow and understand your ideas (give your message structure). 


° using language and delivering the speech in a manner suitable to the 
audience and the occasion (speak directly with your audience). 


° practicing a well-prepared presentation frequently enough to give your- 
self oral command of the speech (develop confidence through practice). 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND REFLECTISO'N 





1. Why has public speaking been viewed as important historically? 
2. What is meant by audience-centered communication? 


3. In what ways might audiences be more diverse in the year 2005. than they 
are today? 
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. What are the most important things you should do to prepare yourself to 


make a good speech? 


. In what ways will public speaking be a needed communication skill for you 


in the professional life you hope to pursue someday? 


. As you learn to give speeches, what do you imagine your greatest challenge 


will be? How might you begin to grapple with it? 
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: Sample Speech 


The following speech of tribute was given by a student to fulfill an early speaking 
assignment. In this assignment, students were told that they could assume an audi- 
_ ence and occasion if they wished. 


_ A Tribute to Don McLean 
: Jenny Smith 


the 1997 Grammy Awards to celebrate a common cause—to honor 
: music. However, while you have been sitting in your seats enjoying 
_ the entertainment of the evening and the spectacle of this glorious event, I 
__ have been pacing backstage, nervous as hell about presenting this Lifetime 
_ Achievement Award. 
_ I wouldn’t be so nervous if this man hadn’t made music that touched me. 
_ If he were just an average man, if he never wrote songs with such messages 
and tone, if he hadn’t ever made the impact on American culture that he did, 
_ I'd be as calm as I could ever be. However, if he had never made such an 
_ impact, he probably would not be receiving this honor. He has sung with 
such disparate musicians as Blood, Sweat, and Tears, Pete Seeger, and Dionne 
Warwick. He has sung about everything from Vincent van Gogh to Babylon, 
and twenty-five years ago this year, he sang about the day the music died. He 
is the immortal and inimitable Don McLean, and people everywhere consider 
_ him to be the icon of American folk music. 
There are several definitions of what American folk music is. The 
_ Smithsonian magazine says folk music is simply the voice of man. Moses Ashe, 
_ the creator of Folkways Records, says it is oral literature. And folk legend Pete 
_ Seeger, himself, defines the art as being the voice of social injustice. Don 
McLean’s music can be followed under any of these definitions, with his 
poignance, hallowing music, and lyrics. His undying “American Pie,” essen- 
tially a tribute to his idol, Buddy Holly, is an eight-and-a-half-minute-long 
_ metaphor of a song. In it, Don delicately traced over a decade of rock and roll 
_ music and political sabotage, from the innocence of the sock hop in the mid- 
_ 1950's, to the resistance of the draft, to the Rolling Stones. If folk music is, as the 
_ Smithsonian said, the voice of man, then Don McLean embodied that with this 
song. His voice spoke for millions, and Americans saluted and worshiped him. 
It took Don McLean a long time to reach the status he did with “American 
_ Pie.” When you hear him sing, “February made me shiver with every paper 
I'd deliver,” you can rest assured that indeed, Don’s first job was that ofa 
paper carrier. As a hard-working young boy, Don was listening to music 
greats like Frank Sinatra, James Brown, and of course, his beloved Buddy 
Holly. Don started tinkering with the banjo and the guitar in his early adoles- 
cence, and it was after his father’s death, when Don was only fifteen years 
old, when he left home and decided that his life was to be dedicated to music. 
His professional career began when Don started playing at undergraduate 
parties at Iona College and Villanova University. From there, he made his way 
into small coffee houses and clubs in upstate New York. Finally, he reached 
New York City, and after climbing the musician’s corporate ladder, he rose to 


: ( ; ood evening, Ladies and Gentlemen. You and I are gathered here at 





Go to the CD and view 
this tribute to Don 

McLean, while reading the 

annotated text of the speech. 


What are the strengths and 
weaknesses of this tribute? 


In her opening, Jenny demon- 
strates her sincerity and admi- 
ration for her subject through 
the reference to her nervous- 
ness and a brief summary of © 
the ways in which his impact 
has been recognized. Her 
choice of “immortal and inim- 
itable” and “icon” vividly 
describes McLean and estab- 
lishes him as worthy of tribute. 


In this section, the speaker 
emphasizes the shared values 
that folk music promotes and 
illustrates how Don McLean 
exemplifies these values. 


Here Jenny demonstrates that 
she knows a lot about 
McLean and his history. She 
provides just enough informa- 
tion to help establish her as a 
credible source and to give 
the audience a snapshot ver- 
sion of his career. 
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Using his words helps Jenny 


establish McLean asareal 


person, demonstrating his 

humility and his sense of — 
humor. It also provides her 
_with a transition into her — 


point that his work continues — 


to have an impact throughout 
the world. 


The next two paragraphs give 
specific details to reinforce 
the notion that not only is 
McLean successful but his 
impact is universal and - 

_ enduring. Jenny also makes 
the point that his continuing 
career will produce even’ 
more great music. 


Finally, Jenny ends with trib- 


utes from other great folk 

- musicians to reinforce her. 
own assessment of McLean 
and suggests that this 
“Lifetime Achievement” will 
continue to fascinate listeners 
well beyond McLean’s own 
lifetime. 
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instant stardom with the release of “American Pie” in 1971. Amusingly, w we — - ‘ 
can say that the only two jobs Don McLean has ever Lae were those of a 


_ paper boy and of a musician. 


Of his immediate success with “Pie, ” Don said, “T had to overcome the 
tremendous success of one song, which threatened to sink me completely. It 
really was hard to deal with. I look back, and I’m amazed that I weathered it. 


_ Tm sort of amazed by it. When people ask me today what ‘American Pie’ 


means, I tell them it means I don’t have to work anymore if I don’t want to.” 

But work, he did. After “Pie,” Don went to work touring throughout the 
U.S. and the world, spending much of his time in the United Kingdom. It was 
at one of these U.K. concerts in 1972 that Charles Gimbel and Norman Fox 
were so overtaken by Don’s glowing presence and moving lyrics that they left _ 
the show immediately and wrote, “Killing Me Softly,” a Grammy award- 


- winning single sung by Roberta Flack that reached number one in 1973. 


McLean made other impacts, as well. His song, “Vincent,” about artist 
Vincent van Gogh, was seen by many throughout the world to be an even 


_ bigger hit than “American Pie.” The song still plays every day, even now, at 


the entrance of the Vincent van Gogh museum in Amsterdam. 
Don has made eighteen albums. He earned twenty-five gold aloums and 


~ twelve gold singles. He has been nominated for over four Grammy Awards, 


and he is still going strong. Though after his success in the early 1970's, he 
dabbled in other genres of music, like rock, pop, and country, McLean will 
always be a folk ce singing about folk issues. The title track to his 1992 
album, “Head Room,” talks about, “what is going on in the country and how 
people feel, with seriousness and humor.” He certainly has not lost his touch 
for making relatable, understandable, enjoyable music. 

Don McLean is thought of very highly among his fellow musicians. Pete 
Seeger said of him, “He is the finest singer and songwriter I have met since 
Bob Dylan.” Pete Childs once said, “I can’t imagine anyone listening closely 


to one of Don’s songs, and failing to come away the better for it.” 


Don McLean has made an impact on all of us. For years to come, people 
will try to interpret the lyrics to “American Pie.” Few, if any, will ever fully | 
understand all that is to be derived from this epic display of music history, 


but they will always continue to be fascinated by Don McLean and his stories. 


In honor of his successes as a musician, in honor of his hard work, and in 
honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of “American Pie,” it is my pleasure to 
present this Lifetime Achievement Award to Don McLean. 
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CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


After studying this chapter, 
you should be able to 


1. define communication 
apprehension. 


2. describe the factors that 
contribute to communica- 
tion apprehension. 

3. identify the physiological 
reactions speech anxiety 
may produce. 


4. counter common miscon- 
ceptions about communi- 
cation apprehension. 





5. harness your own commu- 
nication apprehension and 
use it to your advantage. 





ccording to a commonly quoted survey, more people are afraid of pub- 
lic speaking than they are of dying.! This survey’s results prompted 
Jerry Seinfeld to comment: 


According to most studies, people’s number one fear is public speaking. 
Number two is death. Death is number two. Does that seem right? That means 
to the average person, if you have to go to a funeral, you're better off in the cas- 
ket than doing the eulogy.” 


However humorous this may sound, doctors at the Duke University Medical 
Center consider public speaking sufficiently stressful that they include it on a 
list of “mental stress tests.” Physicians use these tests in identifying those most 
at risk for future heart problems.° 

Few of us approach a chance to make a speech with sheer enthusiasm. Even 
if we have something we really want to say, even if we feel honored to have been 
asked to talk, even if we have volunteered to speak, we begin to experience 
some apprehension as the day of the speech draws near. We begin to ask our- 
selves questions that make our stomachs churn, such as: Will the audience like 
me? Will my mind go blank when I start to talk? Have I prepared sufficiently? 

Whether you call it speech anxiety, stage fright, or communication appre- 
hension,* you need to know about this phenomenon for several reasons. First, 
if unanticipated and poorly understood, communication apprehension can be 
debilitating to you as a public speaker. Second, there are many misconceptions 
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about speech anxiety that, if left unclarified, will only intensify your apprehen- 
sion. Finally, there are known strategies for dealing with communication appre- 
hension that, if practiced, can help reduce your anxiety and allow your speech- 
making to be not just bearable but a genuinely enjoyable experience. 


COMMUNICATION APPREHENSION ? 





Preview Communication apprehension comes in many forms. For some, it is asso- 
ciated with interacting with others in interpersonal and small group communication 
settings. Most of us, however, are more likely to experience communication appre- 
hension when we speak in public. At times, this apprehension can be severe. 


communication apprehension 
the feeling of anxiety that a 
speaker experiences before 
and/or during a public presen- 
tation. This term is synony- 
mous with communication 
anxiety and speech anxiety 


interpersonal communication 
a communicative exchange 
with one, two, or a similarly 
small number of individuals 


paid attention to us. If a friend asks for our advice on a pressing per- 

sonal decision and listens carefully to our ideas, we feel good. 
Likewise we enjoy having our siblings, peers, and instructors give us their 
undivided attention. It makes us feel important. Strangely enough, however, 
when a roomful of people turn their eyes on us as we are about to make a 
speech, we may become afraid. 

Communication scholar James McCroskey, who has studied communica- 
tion apprehension (CA) for more than twenty years, defines it as “an individ- 
ual’s level of fear or anxiety associated with either real or anticipated commu- 
nication with another person or persons.”° As this definition suggests, 
communication apprehension is not limited to public speaking situations. We 
may feel apprehensive about almost any kind of communication encounter. If, 
for example, you are preparing to have a conversation with a romantic partner 
who, you think, is about to suggest ending the relationship, if your professor 
has called you into her office to discuss your poor attendance record, or if a 
police officer has motioned you to pull off the road for a “conversation,” you 
know what communication apprehension is all about. 

In general, however, most of us tend to be more apprehensive about giving 
a formal speech in front of an audience than when engaged in most interper- 
sonal communication and small group situations. In a sense, communication 
apprehension associated with speechmaking is akin to the “stage fright” we 
might experience when playing in a concert or performing in a play. On the stu- 
dent CD-ROM, you will find a quiz you can take to assess your own level of 
communication apprehension in four settings: group discussions, meetings, 
conversations, and public speaking. 

Unfortunately, some individuals experience extreme communication appre- 
hension in nearly every communication setting.® For example, one student in a 
public speaking course for people with high communication apprehension was 
so nervous about talking to strangers that whenever she wanted to order a 
pizza, she called her mother in New York City, who then phoned the pizza par- 
lor in Bloomington, Indiana, and placed the order for her! A man enrolled in a 
similar class had passed up three opportunities for job promotions because his 
new position would require him to make speeches. (He passed the course and 
later accepted a promotion. As far as we know, he is making speeches with no 
ill effects.) Although such extreme forms of communication apprehension are 
rare, it would be foolish to underestimate the barriers created by speech anxi- 
ety—not only in the classroom, but in the world of work as well. 


N early all of us love attention. As children, we liked it when our parents 
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Preview Since we are all individuals, the factors that generate anxiety in public 
speaking situations vary from person to person. Some speakers bring their anxiety 
with them in the form of a poorly prepared speech. Others become anxious upon 
seeing the audience for the first time. Still others experience fear when they notice 
that their hands are shaking. However, several anxiety-producing factors affect 
nearly all of us, including poor preparation, inappropriate self-expectations, fear of 
evaluation, excessive self-focusing, fear of the audience, and not understanding our 
body’s reactions. 


ost speakers who have experienced communication apprehension 

would prefer to feel more confident when they speak. Often they 

don’t really understand what it is they fear or why they feel anxious 
in some speaking situations but remain calm and confident in others. The fac- 
tors that lead to communication apprehension may vary from person to person, 
but some factors, depicted in Figure 2.1, are there for all of us. Understanding 
the underlying causes of communication apprehension is the first step in learn- 
ing to manage it effectively. 





Unlike some factors that contribute to communication apprehension, poor 
preparation is a legitimate cause for concern. Any speaker who has prepared 
poorly and whose speech is disorganized, is poorly documented, or lacks an 
audience-centered purpose may well feel apprehensive as the moment to stand 
and speak approaches. 

As you sit quietly before your speech, it is hard to be dishonest with your- 
self. If you are afraid you will lose your place because you have practiced only 
once with your note cards, if you think the audience will find you dull because 
you find your own speech uninteresting, or if you fear that some listener will 
ask you for more information after the speech and everything you know is con- 
tained in your ten-minute presentation, you may feel a sense of impending 
doom. But when you are well prepared, when you care about your topic, when 
you have done your homework and have done all you can to adapt your 
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self-expectations the expec- 
tations you have for yourself 
in terms of your performance, 
including the extent to which 
you demand perfection from 
yourself 
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presentation to the audience, your speech free! should be significantly less- 
ened, and it certainly will be far more manageable. 


For some speakers, self-expectations may present problems. Suppose you are a 
perfectionist. You have high expectations for your own behavior, demanding 
much of yourself, especially in performance situations.’ Suppose further that you 
begin to make a speech whose outcome is very important to you. You start with a 
humorous story, and the audience remains politely silent. Or you get your tongue 
twisted. Or you omit a point and have to go back to it. How do you feel? As a per- 
fectionist, you might be tempted to see yourself as a failure or, at the very least, to 
feel disappointed in your performance even if, overall, it was quite well received. 

If your self-expectations are unreasonably high, they will put you under a 
lot of performance pressure. No communicator is perfect. If you demand per- 
fection of yourself, you will usually be disappointed. Equally important, you 
will most likely experience quite a bit of tension—both while preparing and 
while delivering your speech. High expectations of one’s own behavior are 
commendable. Such expectations, however, should leave reasonable room for 
human error. Obviously, the other extreme—that is, low expectations—also 
should be avoided. In fact, not expecting to do well or not caring about the out- 
come of one’s speech may well lead to poor preparation. 
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In almost any life situation, we dislike the idea of 
being judged. In fact, psychologists like Carl Rogers = What You Want and What You Get 

believe that we cannot have effective interpersonal 

relationships if we are critical or judgmental in our own speaking? Do you demand perfection? Identify 
dealings with one another.® Every public speaking your self-expectations and then briefly answer the 
situation involves some element of evaluation. And following: 

although evaluation (if it is good) should offer posi- 
tive as well as negative feedback, we tend to fix our 
attention on the negative parts and to fear the whole 
process. 

Additionally, when we make a speech, the judg- 
ment seems largely one-way. It is not uncommon to 
hear listeners whisper to each other, “I thought 
George told us this guy is a good speaker. This oe How healthy are your expectations? 
speech sounds pretty recycled!” or “I can’t believe 
how disorganized she is. She must have written her speech on the way from the 
airport!” Rarely will you hear a speaker muttering while leaving the podium, 

“Good grief! What a bunch of dunderheads! I’ll never grace them with my pres- 
ence again!” The strong potential for this one-sided evaluation is one of the 
common factors contributing to speech anxiety.” 

In your public speaking class, evaluation is a given, since your instructor 
grades speeches. And since all of us like to be well thought of by peers and col- 
leagues, you probably want other class members to evaluate your speeches 
positively. So the potential for evaluation apprehension to develop in your pub- 
lic speaking class is always present. 


What kind of self-expectations do you have for your 





1. How do your expectations affect your preparation? 


2. How do your expectations affect your attitude dur- 
ing your delivery? 





3. How do your expectations affect your assessment of 
how well you did as a speaker? 


4. How realistic are your expectations? 











It’s only natural to feel a little self-conscious when we stand up to give a speech. 
After all, we are all dressed up for the occasion and feel as if we are the center 
of attention. The audience is applauding, smiling, and looking at us thought- 
fully and with anticipation. 

If we are not careful, we may find ourselves thinking primarily about our- 
selves. How do I look? Is my hair okay? Is my tie straight? Do I look uncom- 
fortable or confident? Besides contributing to our anxieties, these kinds of 
self-focused concerns represent a real problem in that our minds are directed to 
the kind of impression we are making and away from the ideas, thoughts, and 
information we hope to share. We may even forget what we are talking about 
as our minds continue to process self-directed questions. 
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Throughout this book, we emphasize the importance of being audience cen- 
tered. As speakers, we must recognize that we cannot be successful without the 
audience. We rely on their openness to our ideas, their good will, and their abil- 
ity and willingness to respond. Knowing that we share control with listeners— 
that the outcome of our speech is mutually determined—can contribute to com- 
munication apprehension. We know, too, that some audiences are more or less 
responsive and supportive than others. 
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Anyone facing an audience of 
600 of his or her fellow stu- 
dents, as this speaker at the 
University of Washington is, 
would be nervous. If you are 
like most of us, though, speak- 
ing even to a small group will 
cause some degree of com- 
munication apprehension. 
(Jim Levitt/Impact Visuals) 
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Specific audience characteristics may provoke some measure of speech anx- 
iety. Here are some key audience dimensions to think about: 






greater than our own, we may feel uncomfortable.!° Status and power 
may have a special impact in professional contexts in which the outcome 
of the as matters a great deal. 











— to a smaller audience, whereas others enjoy the idea of speaking 
to a crowd. A few lucky speakers have no special preference. 


speak before a group of strangers, preferring the familiar and presum- 
ably more predictable kind of audience. By contrast, others dislike 
speaking in front of acquaintances, friends, or relatives; the pressure is 
on to perform well and not to disappoint anyone. 






When we believe that the audience’s point of view is 
similar to our own, we will likely feel less apprehensive than if we 
believe that they oppose us in some important way. Most of us prefer 
speaking to listeners who share our values. 


As we suggested in Chapter 1 and will stress throughout the book, gather- 
ing as much information as possible about an audience before making a speech 
helps you adapt your information, arguments, and evidence to their needs and 
come closer to realizing your purpose. Equally important, when you can antic- 
ipate the audience’s size, point of view, status, and identity, you begin to reduce 
uncertainty and arm yourself with a realistic sense of what to expect. Having 


realistic expectations will help you manage your communication apprehen- 
sion, aS we will discuss later. 
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Finally, some speakers experience communication apprehension simply because 


they do not understand the physiological reactions anxiety may produce. physiological reactions _bod- 
Gaining some sense of what is happening to your body when you experience __ ily responses that accompany 
fear of public speaking will help you lessen and control your body’s reactions. communication anxiety 


Your body reacts to communication apprehension as it would to any fear- 
producing situation. If you were hurrying down a dark avenue on your way 
home from work one night and you became aware of quickening footsteps 
behind you, changes would begin to take place within your body. Your heart 
would beat rapidly, and your blood pressure would rise. The pupils of your 
eyes would dilate. Increased sugar in your blood would give you more than 
your normal level of energy. If you had food in your stomach, digestion might 
slow down or even stop. You would breathe more rapidly and less deeply. Even 
the hairs on your arms and legs would stand on end. In this situation, you 
might start walking much faster as you virtually flee to safety. Communication 
apprehension causes similar reactions. You may feel a great urge to take 
flight—or, at the very least, to get the speech over 
with quickly—so that you can go home and recover. 

Some of your body’s possible reactions to com- 
munication apprehension are listed in Figure 2.2. Factors Contributing to Communication 
Each of us tends to have our own characteristic anxi- Apprehension 
ety reactions. For example, you may find that you 
always have a dry mouth before you give a speech, 
or you may develop sweaty palms or cold hands. Inappropriate self-expectations 
When you feel any of these anxiety reactions coming Fear of evaluation 
on, you may feel even more apprehensive. In turn, Excessive self-focusing 
this apprehension generates still more nervous 
energy, which only aggravates the fear reactions you 

are already experiencing. The process is cyclical, as 
shown in Figure 2.3. 


KEEP IN MIND 


Poor preparation 


Fear of the audience 
Not understanding your body’s reactions 





FIGURE 
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FIGURE 2.3 
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Preview We respond adversely to an awareness of our body’s responses to speech 
anxiety in part because we labor under several misconceptions. We may mistakenly 
believe that everyone will be aware of the level of our apprehension, that it will get 
worse as we speak, that it will ruin the effect of the speech, and that the audience 
will be overly critical of what we do. 


o one would argue that experiencing communication apprehension is 

pleasant. Yet when we better understand why our bodies are reacting 

as they are, we should be better equipped to grapple constructively 

with our anxieties. Unfortunately, misconceptions about communication 

apprehension are common. They stand in the way of our ability to manage 

_ communication apprehension effectively. Let us consider some of the most 
troubling of these misconceptions === =i a al: i, 





Misconception 1: ! 


If you ever did anything naughty when you were a child, you probably 
remember feeling that as soon as your parents came home, they would know 
that you had been up to no good. Even if all the evidence had been removed, 


: 
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you still feared you would get caught. You believed your parents could read 


_ your mind. 


Similarly, as public speakers, we imagine that the audience knows exactly 


_what we are feeling, that they can hear our throbbing hearts, see our quivering 


| 


limbs, and feel our sweaty palms. On the contrary, studies have shown that lis- 


_ teners, including trained speech instructors, are notoriously poor judges of the 
_ amount of anxiety speakers are experiencing.!? In general, listeners rate speak- 


ers as significantly less anxious than speakers rate themselves. In fact, it is not 
uncommon for a speaker to think she “acted nervous,” while audience mem- 
bers will comment on the degree to which she seemed confident and self- 
assured. 

The speaking situation or environment may influence audience perceptions 
of a speaker’s anxiety. For instance, if you are speaking in an auditorium, the 
distance between you and the listeners gives them little opportunity to even 
begin to assess your communication apprehension. Anytime you speak from 
behind a podium, you will be less visible. While this has some distinct disad- 
vantages, it does mean that if your knees are knocking, no one will know the 
difference. 

In many public speaking situations, however, no podium will be provided. 


_ Much public speaking in the contemporary professional world involves speak- 


ing to audiences in boardrooms and other small-meeting-room environments. 
In those settings, you may find yourself only a few feet from the audience. 
That’s why it is so important to be able to manage your speech anxiety, as well 
as understand it. 

Try to remember that most of your listeners will be thinking of things other 
than how you are feeling. Instead, they will be looking for useful information, 
interesting ideas, and practical advice. A good way for you to begin to manage 
your communication apprehension is to focus more on your message and less 
on yourself. As you become less self-conscious, you will begin to feel less 
apprehensive. 





Every speech you give is an opportunity to make a statement about a subject 
that matters to you. You may feel anxious before and during the early minutes 





successfully progresses, you will realize that you have no passed out, that the 
audience does seem to be interested (or at least they are sticking with you), and 
that ou do care ou mek — are saying. You will as sus to LASIEES 





ing your speech t itch the audience up in you! est. Soca: apenkers 
settle on any old topic because ey are rushed or they feel required to speak. 
In a public speaking class, for example, you may feel that you just have to make 
a speech on something convenient, easy to research, or pleasing to the instruc- 
tor. But if you aren’t interested in your topic and you don’t put in the prepara- 
tion needed to get a response from your listeners, you may find yourself get- 
ting more and more uneasy as your speech progresses. 
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productive anxiety nervous 
energy that can be used to 
make a more dynamic speech 
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In any public speaking situation—and the classroom is no exception—we 
are aware, at some level, of our personal responsibility for the outcome of the 
speech. We selected the topic, we have chosen to commit ourselves to a certain 
position, and we will be evaluated. If we know that we have not planned and 
prepared well, we may feel guilty. We may begin to tell ourselves that we 
deserve to be poorly received. These kinds of thoughts are far from reassuring. 
And the truth is that when we are not well prepared, we have every right to be 

rried. 

In contrast, well-prepared public speakers who are discussing a topic of 
great concern to them and their audience can legitimately comfort themselves 
by saying, “I’m well prepared. I’m devoted to my position. I want to talk to this 
audience about it. They need to hear it.” When you are prepared as a speaker, 
you will typically feel better as the speech progresses. Trembling hands, a quiv- 
ering voice, and a dry mouth tend to disappear or diminish as you speak. By 
the end of the speech, you may wonder why you were so worried about what 
has proved to be a rewarding experience. 


Sey pe ey Vise en Le 
CCCH ATIATC 





Many people dread having an “attack” of communication apprehension 
because they believe they can be superior public speakers only if they are able 
to approach each speech with complete confidence. Although this notion 
makes sense for some performance areas—a saxophonist with a dry mouth 
might play a solo full of squeaky, sour notes—public speaking isn’t necessarily 
one of them. In fact, speech anxiety actually has the potential to enhance your 
effectiveness as a public speaker. 

It takes a great deal of energy to make a speech. Not only do you have to talk 
for a sustained period of time, but you may also have to enlarge and generally 
adapt your conventional speaking style. Although communication apprehen- 
sion may produce some unpleasant physiological reactions that you might pre- 
fer to avoid, it also increases your available energy by increasing your adrena- 
line. Adrenaline helps you move more briskly, gesture more forcefully, and 
project your voice more vigorously. You need this energy for effective speech- 
making. 

When properly managed, communication apprehension can function as 
productive anxiety. How you choose to channel this extra energy will depend 
on you. Just remember, experiencing speech anxiety does not doom you to fail- 
ure. Rather, productive anxiety is raw energy that you can tap into to increase 
the effectiveness of your performance.!% 

If you don’t believe that speech anxiety can be productive, consider this: 
historically, some of the world’s greatest speakers have had problems with 
speech anxiety. The great Roman orator Cicero wrote, “I turn pale at the outset 
of a speech and quake in every limb and in all my soul.”!4 Other excellent 
speakers similarly affected by communication apprehension include Abraham 
Lincoln, Winston Churchill, William Jennings Bryan, John F. Kennedy, Jerry 
Garcia, and Maria Shriver. Not only does this list demonstrate that you can 
excel as a public speaker while experiencing some apprehension, but it should 
also reassure you that when you feel anxious about speechmaking, you are in 


very good company. It may even suggest that you will be a better speaker if you 
are armed with a little speech anxiety. 


—— 
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So you still don’t believe that communication apprehension can be helpful? 
Many contemporary professionals who speak frequently as part of their jobs 
will tell you that if they don’t experience some anxiety before speaking, they 
worry that they may be a bit “flat’”—and less effective in getting their message 
through to the audience. 










rly Criti 


Most audiences are friendly. This does not mean that they will love you no mat- 
ter what you say or do. Nor does it imply that they will agree with you before 
your speech is concluded. “Friendliness” here simply means that they are will- 
ing to give you a chance. No one has bolted the 
doors. Many listeners have chosen to spend their time 
listening to you. Moreover, anyone in the audience 
who has ever given a speech knows that it takes a 
certain amount of courage to stand up and speak in 


rence Will Be Ove 





Misconception 4: The Aua 


KEEP IN MIND 


Communication Apprehension: Myth vs. Reality 


public. Certainly, in your speech class, every person ne 
understands this feeling, as each will have his or her Listeners will know if a speaker has communication 
turn giving speeches. apprehension. 

The same holds true for audiences outside the Communication apprehension will intensify as the 
classroom. Your listeners will be familiar with the speech progresses. 
feelings that often accompany speaking in front of Communication apprehension will ruin the effect of 
others. Audience members may take issue with your the speech. 
ideas or even heartily disagree with your proposed An audience is inherently hostile. 


solution. Even so, they will typically behave politely, 
and they will certainly be sympathetic with, rather 
than critical of, any speaker who appears to be nerv- 
ous. The nightmare of the audience that throws rot- 
ten tomatoes or barbed comments—or that boos, 
hisses, or applauds when you appear ready to con- 
clude—is more likely to be the basis of a comic strip 
than the experience of a real-life public speaker. 
Following the speech, audience members may 
raise questions or make comments. You should be 
more relaxed after your formal presentation is over and better able to cope with 
audience reactions, whatever they might be. Rest assured, that by and large, 
audience questions will grow from general interest, the desire to offer an opin- 
ion, or the need to acquire additional information—rather than the desire to 
embarrass or put you on the spot. 


Reality 


e Listeners tend to underestimate the speaker’s 
communication apprehension. 


e A well-prepared speaker will relax as the speech 
progresses. 


¢ Communication apprehension may enhance a 
speaker’s effectiveness. 


¢ Most audiences prefer that a speaker do well. 





MANAGING COMMUNICAT 





Preview Once you understand communication apprehension, you can devise 
strategies for managing it. That is, you can use it as a resource. Strategies such as 
developing a positive mental attitude, being prepared, practicing your speech, antic- 
ipating the speech situation, practicing active listening, exercising for relaxation, 
acknowledging the potential benefits of communication apprehension, and main- 
taining a sense of humor will help you cope with your apprehension. 
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managing communication apprehension. As you give speeches, you may 


E very speaker needs to be aware of the array of strategies available for 


discover strategies that work especially well for you. For now, however, 
let’s examine some of the communication apprehension management strategies 
that have been very helpful to many speakers. 





)p a Positive Men 


ta 


What do you think of when you imagine yourself making a speech? Do you 
picture yourself stumbling over your own words, dropping your note cards, 
freezing as you attempt to respond to an audience question, or perhaps faint- 
ing? In other words, do you envision yourself failing? These sorts of mental 
self-images are far from comforting. Research has clearly shown that people 
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Envisioning Success 


Positive visualization is a powerful tool for combating 
communication apprehension. From the moment you 
awake on the day you are to make your next speech, 
begin thinking positively about the entire day, antici- 
pating that good things will happen. Phone someone 
who is encouraging and supportive of you. Practice 
your speech once or twice, focusing on what you like 
best about it. Recall challenges you’ve met success- 
fully, and visualize yourself succeeding again as you 
present your speech. Continue to think positively and 
to anticipate success. 

After your speech, jot down what you did that 
helped you approach your speech positively. Why do 
you think those things helped? Was there anything that 
you would not do again? Can you think of anything 
else you could do to manage communication appre- 
hension before the speech? Jot down quick responses 
| to each of these questions. 
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with high speech anxiety tend to have more negative 
thoughts prior to the delivery of a speech than peo- 
ple who are comfortable speaking.'® It stands to rea- 
son, then, that having positive thoughts may help in 
managing or reducing anxiety. 

When you think of making a speech as a “require- 
ment” (as you may be inclined to do in a public 
speaking class), you are really viewing it as a kind of 
burden or load—something heavy and taxing, some- 
thing you would prefer to avoid or clearly would not 
choose to do. What happens if you view it as an 
opportunity? If you can begin to think of making a 
speech as a chance to change minds, to share what 
you know, or to make a difference, you will become 
more enthusiastic, more challenged, more involved, 
and better able to anticipate success rather than 
failure. 

When you speak in your future professional life, 
the same kind of reasoning options are available to 
you. Upon returning from a major conference, your 
boss may ask you to brief others in your department 
about new developments in the field. How will you 
view this speaking request? As a job requirement? A 


threat? Or as an opportunity? Will you dread the thought of having to speak? 
Will you sleep poorly the night before and wake up with a distinct sense of 
impending doom? Or will you recognize that your boss respects your opinion 
and wants to encourage you to share it with others? 

Although having a positive attitude alone does not guarantee that you 
will make an effective presentation, researchers have demonstrated that 


visualization a technique in 
which you anticipate good 
things transpiring before your 
speech, during your speech, 
and as a result of your speech 


visualization—a technique that asks the speaker to think positively about 
everything that occurs on the day of the speech from the time he or she 
gets up until after the speech has been presented—can greatly help reduce 
speech anxiety.!” It’s also a good idea to contemplate what you might 
do to reward yourself after the speech is over. In short, try to approach your 


speech with positive thoughts about yourself, your speech, and your 


audience. 
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One way to manage commu- 
nication apprehension is to 
develop a positive attitude, 
focusing on things you want 
to share with your audience. 
Here Ruth Batson concen- 
trates on celebrating the 
accomplishments of Thomas 
I. Atkins, former executive 
secretary of the Boston 
NAACP and Boston’s first 
African American council 
member. (Globe Staff 
Photo/Thomas James Hurst) 








There is no better psychological defense for dealing with speech anxiety 
than honestly being able to say to yourself that you are well prepared. You 
have selected a topic of interest and value to you as well as your audience. 
You have done your homework, conducting an audience survey and gathering 
and broadening your understanding of the subject. You have carefully organ- 
ized your speech into a clear, coherent, and unified whole. You have reviewed 
and revised until you are satisfied that you have crafted a good speech. You 
have practiced by going over your speech—aloud—several times, timing 
yourself, and continuing to fine-tune your ideas. You have asked friends for 
feedback. You can reassure yourself that there is very little more you could 
have done. 

When you prepare so carefully and responsibly, you are far less likely to 
be self-focused when you actually deliver your speech. Instead, you will be 
ready to lose yourself in the topic, to live in the moment, and to try to move 
the audience to grow, understand, and perhaps care as you do. You are truly 
prepared.!8 

Reminding yourself of your careful preparation can be reassuring and even 
liberating as you grapple with feelings of anxiety. Your delivery also will reflect 
your careful preparation, and the audience will sense that you have worked 
hard out of respect for their time and attention. Also remember that public 
speaking is an interaction between you and your audience. Just as you hope to 
speak well, they should be listening carefully. You and the audience share 
responsibility for the outcome of the speech. When you know that you have 
conducted yourself responsibly during your speech preparation process, you 
have every right to approach the speech’s delivery with some measure of 
confidence. 





Once you have carefully prepared your speech, you are ready to practice. 
Practicing aloud is the final step in the speech preparation process and is 
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absolutely essential to achieving a good delivery. Here are some specific guide- 
lines that you may want to follow: 


1. Before you practice aloud, read through your key word outline two or 
three times. 


2. Practice your speech aloud all the way through. Don’t go back and 
retrace your steps. 


3. When you have finished one complete practice, sit down and look 
through your notes again, identifying spots that were difficult for you 
to get through. Read over those sections very carefully and 
revise/refine as needed. 


4. Practice a second time—again trying to get through the complete 
speech. Make sure you are breathing deeply as you speak. 


Take a break. 
Practice only your introduction two or three times. 


Practice only your first main point. Repeat as desired. 


Cn Naso 


Practice your other main points, one at a time, until you get through 
the conclusion. 


9. Now practice the complete speech ae more time. 


10. Take another break. 


Taking breaks is part of the rehearsal process. You need to take a breather, to rest 
your mind and your voice, and to return to the process refreshed. When you are 
ready to begin again, you might consider some of the following options. 

Practice in front of a small audience. Get their feedback, make changes, and 
practice once again. If you cannot find a suitable audience, try practicing in 
front of a mirror or taping your speech. However, try this only if you think you 
will be able to benefit. You don’t want to dissect your delivery and fixate on the 
kinds of small mistakes we all make. The idea is to strive for general improve- 
ment in your fluency, poise, confidence, and use of nonverbals such as gestures 
and expression. 

Practice again on your own for as many times as it takes until you feel com- 
fortable with your notes and with your extemporaneous style. Make sure you 
practice as much as you need to, but don’t over-rehearse by practicing until you 
have completely memorized your speech—unless your instructor has encour- 
aged you to memorize all or part of it. You might even want to try practicing 
without using any notes two or three times. This can help you get the big pic- 
ture, hopefully fixing the main ideas in your mind. Then, when you are able to 
use your notes again, you may feel more confident—and more grateful to have 
a set of notes. 

Ideally, you should practice over a period of a few days, not a few hours. It 
is always a mistake to put off rehearsing your speech until the last minute. 
Prepare your speech in advance; give yourself ample practice time. Some 
speakers like to practice at odd times and places. For example, you might prac- 
tice your introduction in your car on the way to work and your conclusion on 
the way home. 

Following these steps will help you practice in a constructive way. No one 
can tell you exactly how many times to practice or what precise techniques will 
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work for you. As you give more speeches over time, you will learn what 
/approach to practicing works best for you as an individual. 





There are times in life when it’s nice to be surprised, but before or during a pub- 
_ lic speech is not one of them. What happens if you thought you were addressing 
a few dozen people and it turns out to be a few hundred? Suppose you planned 

avery formal presentation and arrive at the speech site wearing your most pro- 
| fessional attire, only to discover a half dozen listeners in jeans and sweatshirts. 
Or imagine you had planned to speak for half an hour but are told right before 
_ the speech that you have about fifteen minutes. What would you do? 

If you are thinking that these situations are unusual or exaggerated, you are 
mistaken. Each is a speaking “crisis” that we have encountered in our own 
experiences as public speakers. You might find yourself in similar or equally 
uncomfortable situations unless you plan very carefully. How might you go 
about avoiding or minimizing such occurrences? 

As we've said before, effective speakers are audience-centered. Gathering 
preliminary information about your listeners and the overall eco situation 
helps you to at on the audience right fro id awky 










tion you might want to collect about your audience and the speech situation. 
We’ll return to this critical element of developing speeches in Chapter 4. 


FIGURE 2.4 
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View the speech of self- 
Z introduction appearing 
on the CD. Consider the extent 
to which the speaker seems 
nervous. What strategies might 


be suggested to help 
her relax? 
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Interacting for Relaxation 


Make it a habit to arrive for class ahead of time to visit 
with your classmates and your instructor. If arriving 
early every day is not feasible, try to spend a few min- 
utes after class mingling with others. Then the next 
time you are scheduled to speak to the class, arrive 
early and interact with classmates as they arrive. 

Did doing so help you relax? Write a brief, journal- 
style entry in which you discuss how the interaction 
affected your apprehension about speaking that day. 
Was there a significant effect? In other words, did 
interaction counteract apprehension? 
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You can further anticipate the realities of the 
speaking situation by practicing your speech in the 
room where you will speak or in a similar environ- 
ment. Practicing in the room might be especially 
important if you plan to use presentational support, 
such as an overhead projector. By incorporating your 
presentational aids into the practice sessions, you 
will become comfortable using them in this setting. 

The more accurately you can visualize and/or 
access the speech situation in advance, the better you 
can plan and the less likely you are to be taken aback 
or surprised by what you find. Knowing what to 
expect reduces the ambiguity that can contribute to 
speech anxiety. 











Active asteitie can be a esau tool for managing communication appre- 
hension. Rarely do you make a speech under circumstances in which you 
arrive, jump up and talk, answer a few questions, and leave. More likely, 
you will be part of an ongoing program, dinner, or business meeting. Other 
people will speak both before and after you. Listening to them will draw your 
attention away from your own anxiety. 

Active listening also gives you another way to find out something about 
the audience or the occasion. You might discover, for example, that the listen- 
ers are celebrating a special anniversary or that they have been honored for 
some community project they sponsored. You might discover that they have a 
great sense of humor or that they are very inquisitive and ask a lot of good 
questions. 

Certainly, you will be listening to other speakers before and after you make 
a speech in your public speaking class. Instead of fretting over your notes, work 
hard to listen carefully to those who speak before you. You will learn some- 
thing, and hopefully you will find yourself a bit more relaxed when your time 
comes to speak. 


active listening _ listening 
very carefully to gain informa- 
tion and understanding 








yourself on the floor and start doing pushups or deep knee bends. But, 
some subtler exercises might prove h 

deep breathing expanding d 

the diaphragm to increase 

one’s intake of air; doing 

so helps one relax and have 

good vocal support 


take in a large quantity of air, giving you a good supply of oxygen and the 
potential for vocal control. As babies, we all naturally breathe deeply, from the 
diaphragm and abdomen. Later in life, we often switch to more shallow chest 
breathing. Unfortunately, chest breathing takes in less air and so necessitates 
more frequent and rapid breaths. Singers and actors know about the impor- 
tance of diaphragmatic breathing for good vocal support. Students of yoga also 
learn to breathe abdominally and with some subtlety. 
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Concentrating on pushing your abdominal cavity out as you inhale usually 
corrects poor breathing habits. Even if you have difficulty learning to do this 
kind of breathing on a daily basis, with a little determination and practice, you 
should be able to do it prior to a speech to help you relax. You will also want to 
continue breathing deeply and regularly while you are delivering your speech 
for pete ocal support and ongoing relaxation. 
netric exercise, which involves tensing and then relaxing a muscle of __ isometric exercise tensing a 
your choice, is another powerful relaxation technique. The principle behind muscle and holding it for a 
isometric exercise is that by inducing tension and focusing on that tension for short time, followed by com- 
.a few seconds, you are better able to relax not only the exercised muscle but the plete relaxation of the muscle 
rest of your body as well. 
__ Try clenching and unclenching your fists, pressing your legs firmly together 
and then relaxing them, or squeezing the palms of your hands together as if 
you were trying to flatten a piece of clay. Alternatively, you can push your leg, 
arm, or foot against some immovable object, such as a wall, table, or even the 
podium. After you have pressed firmly, release the muscle, relaxing it as com- 
pletely as possible. These isometric exercises are subtle—you can do them with- 
out being noticed, even in the middle of your speech. They can also be used 
before and after the speech. 

Finally, performing aerobic exercise before your speech can help reduce _ aerobic exercise _ physical 
communication apprehension. Aerobic exercise, such as walking, jogging, run- _ activity that increases one’s 
ning, or swimming, is good for your cardiovascular system and thus is good for _ heart rate and respiration and, 
your general well-being as a person and a speaker. In addition, this kind of _as a result, lessens tension 
exercise uses up adrenaline and so helps reduce tension and bring communi- 
cation apprehension into a manageable range. 
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Undoubtedly some people have serious problems with speech anxiety. For 
some, high communication apprehension can be extremely debilitating.?° Most 
of us, however, can manage speech anxiety. As a beginning public speaker, it is 
only natural to wish that you could be perfectly calm and to admire any 
speaker you see who appears to be “cool as a cucumber.” 

Recall Misconception 3—that speech anxiety will ruin the effect of the 
am In most Done Powis 4 situations, te want a DES Be Your goal 













eakers need to begin their day with 





instance, some sp 


meditation, prayer, a two-mile run, or a quiet walk. For some additional tips on how to handle your com- 
Everyone will benefit from getting a good night's rest munication apprehension and exercises that will help 
and eating a light, nutritious meal before making a you find ways to reduce anxiety, go to http://college. 
speech. Wearing comfortable clothes that make you hmco.com/communication/andrews/public_speaking/ 
feel good about yourself also will contribute to a —_2e/students/ and click on Connecting to the Net. 


From there, follow the link to Communication 


positive mental attitude. Learn what helps you most, 
Apprehension. 


then simply accept that you will likely experience 
a spurt of adrenaline before and during the early oS 
minutes of your speech. But as you speak and gain experience as a public 
speaker, you will begin to feel more comfortable and confident and. probably 
will welcome that adrenaline rush. 
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FRAME OF REFERENCE 


The context in which a 
speech is given helps deter- 
mine what is appropriate. 
This speaker will choose lan- 
guage that fits the informal, 
relaxed setting. 
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No matter how well you prepare for any speech, some things may happen that 
you did not anticipate. The microphone may fail. The person who introduces 
you may mispronounce your name. You may get something under your contact 
lens, or your earring may fly off. The point is that you have some control over 
your public communication activities, but as with the rest of your life, you do 
not have complete control. While this may seem somewhat intimidating, some 
degree of unpredictability makes speaking in public both challenging and 
interesting. 

You need to maintain a sense of humor. Prepare well, do your best, be flex- 
ible, listen to others—but if something goes “wrong,” look for the humor in it. 
What do you do if a dog wanders into the room in the middle of your speech? 
What happens if the fire alarm goes off? What if, heaven forbid, you lose your 
place for a minute? In most of these instances, you can maintain your compo- 
sure, perhaps smile or even comment very briefly, and then go on with your 
speech. Even if, in your judgment, your entire speech goes badly—that is, you 
feel disappointed in your performance—you learned a few things about public 
speaking. Perhaps you learned what not to do, but at least you learned. And 
chances are, you weren’t as bad as yqu thought. 

Concentrate on what you learned. Look for the humor. Get ready to have 
another go at it. No matter how brilliantly or poorly you think you performed, 
it is crucial that you learn to view each speech as an opportunity to connect 
with an audience and a chance for personal growth. Figure 2.5 highlights the 
strategies for managing communication apprehension and thus breaking the 
speech anxiety cycle. 


FIGURE 2.5 
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SUMMARY 











toward being able to manage it and become an effective public speaker. 
As you learn more about what communication apprehension is, how 
| your body is likely to react to it, and what you can do to manage it (rather than 
attempting to eliminate it completely), you will become better able to tackle 
each new speaking assignment. 

Communication apprehension is not new—it’s been around for as long as peo- 
ple have been talking to one another. Many factors contribute to communication 
_apprehension, including poor preparation, inappropriate self-expectations, fear of 
evaluation, self-focusing, fear of the audience, and not understanding the body’s 
reactions. Even so, many have learned how to deal with it and to cast aside mis- 
conceptions—by learning to believe, for example, that they can do well, that they 
are not alone, that the audience will give them a chance, and that they will feel 
more comfortable as a speaker over time. 

Scholars have long pondered and studied communication apprehension, and 
from their research and observations, we have derived many useful insights 
about how to deal with speech anxiety in constructive and positive ways. For 
instance, striving to develop a positive attitude toward public speaking, antici- 
pating the speech situation, and practicing active listening as others communi- 
cate prior to your speech may prove helpful. Many speakers also exercise for 
relaxation by breathing deeply or by doing isometric or aerobic exercises. 

Successful speakers understand that there are potential benefits associated 
with communication apprehension, including having extra energy. They also 
learn to maintain a sense of humor. Most important, perhaps, they prepare very 
carefully. They have learned that careful, responsible planning and practice can 
go a long way toward helping them manage speech anxiety and giving them 
the best chance of making a speech that reflects positively on them and is wor- 
thy of the audience’s time and attention. 
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8. Do you view most audiences as basically friendly? How do you view your 
classroom audience? 
9. What are some strategies available to you for managing speech anxiety? 
Which are most important? Why? 
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CHAPTER SURVEY CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


After studying this chapter, 


‘The Importance of 
. you should be able to 


Effective Listening 

1. describe the importance of 
effective listening as part of 
the communication process. 


_ Understanding Barriers to 
Good Listening 
Guidelines for Improving 
Listening 2. explain why the speaker 
needs to know the listen- 
ing challenges faced by 


audience members. 


Helping the Audience 
Want to Listen 


3. identify and describe com- 
mon listening problems 
experienced by audience 
members. 


4. list and discuss strategies 
for improving listening. 
5. describe ways in which the 


speaker can help the audi- 
ence listen more effectively. 


6. apply the listening guide- 
lines in this chapter. 





hroughout our lives, we are evaluated on the basis of how well we listen. 

The first-grader’s report card assesses the extent to which he or she is 

attentive, follows orders, and listens when others are talking. As 
teenagers, our parents accuse us of daydreaming rather than listening; at the 
same time, we believe that they do not listen carefully to our points of view. 
Later, in college, we spend seemingly endless hours listening to lectures. In 
many instances, how well we listen may determine our final grade. 
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Preview Nearly every profession requires the ability to listen well. Those who 
listen well usually learn more, have better interpersonal relationships, more fully 
understand their own values, are better speakers, and are more likely to interact 
ethically with others than those whose listening skills are weak. Even so, effective 
listening remains a challenge. Most of us fall prey to varied listening problems at 
some time in our communicative exchanges with others. 
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The Importance of Effective Listening 


cance only increases when we enter the professional world. Studies 

show that we typically spend about 70 percent of our waking hours in 
some form of communication: participating in meetings, exchanging ideas and 
information over email, giving and listening to others’ presentations and brief- 
ings, writing letters, talking on the telephone, and so forth.! Much of this com- 
munication involves listening. 


ik hroughout our lives, listening effectively is important, and its signifi- 


Diverse Purposes for Listening 


We may listen for several different reasons. For instance, we may listen for 
appreciation when we want to enjoy what we are listening to, such as good 
music. We don’t expect to be analytical or critical; we are simply listening for 
enjoyment. On other occasions, we may engage in empathic listening when we 
listen to a friend in a supportive way. Here we are striving to understand the 
other person’s point of view or to identify with the feeling level of what he or 
she is saying. 

Both of these are valuable reasons for listening, but in classroom settings 
and in business and professional life, we are more likely to engage in informa- 
tional listening (in which we want to accurately record information and 
expand our knowledge about a subject) and critical listening (in which we ana- 
lyze, assess, and evaluate ideas and information). In most public speaking sit- 
uations, listeners are commonly involved in both informational and critical 
listening. 


Understanding the Listening Process 


Regardless of our goals as listeners, whether we are listening for information or 
analysis, we need to recognize that listening is a 
multi-step process, as illustrated in Figure 3.1. 


e Hearing. The first step in the listening process 
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listen for appreciation — listen 
with the simple goal of enjoy- 
ing what is being heard 


empathic listening _ listening, 
supportively, to another with 
the goal of understanding his 
or her point of view 


informational listening _ lis- 
tening to learn 


critical listening listening 
analytically, carefully evaluat- 
ing all that is said 


is hearing what the speaker has said. This is 
the physiological part of listening. We hear 
more readily if the speaker’s message is not 
impeded by competing sounds, such as a 
noisy air conditioner or chatting audience 
members. In addition, we can’t hear the mes- 
sage if the speaker talks too softly or delivers 
the speech so rapidly that words and ideas are 
garbled. If hearing does not occur, listening is 
impossible. 


Focusing. Once we hear a message, our next 
task is focusing. When we focus on a 
speaker’s message, we are able to concentrate 
on it, to filter out competing messages, and to 
attend to it in such a way that we begin to 
grapple with its meaning. It’s usually easier 
for us to focus when we respect the speaker 
and view the message as important. 


Do you know how important listening is? Go to 
http://college.hmco.com/communication/andrews/ 
public_speaking/2e/students/ and click on Connecting 
to the Net. From these, follow the link to the 
International Listening Association’s web site. The ILA’s 
“Listening Factoids” will give you the answers to some 
interesting questions. Do you know: 

e how much of what we know we've learned by 
listening? 

e the amount of time we are distracted, preoccupied, 
or forgetful? 

e how much we usually recall immediately after we 
listen to someone talk? 


/ 


e how much we remember of what we hear? 

Look at the “10 Poor Listening Habits” as identified 
by the ILA. Do any of these habits describe your 
behavior as a listener? 
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FIGURE 3.1 
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° Understanding. The next stage of the listening process is understanding. 
Sometimes we hear and are able to focus on a speaker’s message. Yet 
we do not really comprehend the speaker’s meaning—perhaps because 
the message is unclear or—we have gaps in our background experience 
and knowledge base. When we cannot understand and interpret what a 
speaker means or we misinterpret his or her intended meaning, we 
falter as listeners. 


e Responding. When we understand the speaker’s message, we will 
respond in some way. The response range is considerable, including 
disagreeing, agreeing, questioning, feeling impressed or unimpressed, 
remaining indifferent or undecided, and so forth. 

All listeners respond internally, but each of us makes some choices 
about the kinds of external responses we make. We may respond nonver- 
bally by smiling and nodding our heads in agreement, applauding with 
enthusiasm, or refusing to look at the speaker. We may respond verbally 
by asking questions, sharing our perspectives, or commenting on the 
speaker’s interesting remarks. 


e Remembering. Although we could complete the above steps and not 
recall much of what the speaker said a few days or weeks later, clearly 
the communication event will be viewed by both parties as more suc- 
cessful if, in the end, the listeners find some of the speaker’s comments 
memorable. We may not remember the details, but hopefully we will 
remember the most important ideas. We can help ourselves remember 
by taking notes and by doing all that we can to participate as a full 
partner in the speaking-listening transaction. 


Good Listening and Professional Life 


Regardless of your chosen occupation, listening well, in the broadest sense, will 
be important to you. The intelligent doctor listens carefully to patients’ com- 
plaints before diagnosing the causes of their illnesses. Investment counselors 
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t for 
it’s not all 


listen to clients’ accounts of how they currently manage their financial portfo- 
lios before suggesting any changes. The good car salesperson listens to cus- 
tomers’ comments on what they are looking for in a vehicle before showing 
them around the lot. Assembly-line workers and construction workers have to 
listen to and master safety regulations if the company or crew is to remain 
accident-free. The wise manager listens to subordinates’ concerns and ideas 
before moving forward with some bold, potentially costly venture. Across 
diverse occupations and situations, good listening is crucial. 

In Spotlight on Listening and Leadership, business experts James Kouzes and 
Barry Posner emphasize the importance of excellent listening skills for those 
who aspire to upper-management positions in the business world. 


Positive Outcomes of Effective Listening 


When we listen effectively, we increase our chances of experiencing positive 
outcomes, such as becoming well informed, maintaining good relationships 
with others, growing to better understand ourselves, improving our own 
speaking skills, and learning to participate ethically in the communication 
process. 


e Listening provides us with information. Many of our ideas come from lis- 
tening to others as we brainstorm, watching the news on television, 
and, of course, listening to formal presentations. Students who are good 
listeners usually perform better on classroom assignments. 


e Good listeners usually have better interpersonal relationships. Listening to 
others, whether a friend or a public speaker, is an excellent way of 
showing we care about them—their problems, perspectives, and ideas. 
Furthermore listening is often reciprocated. Those to whom we listen 
are more inclined to listen to us. 


e Listening gives us a clearer sense of who we are and what we value. Listening 
allows us to compare and contrast ourselves with others, helping us 
better understand our personal identity. 


° Those who listen are often better speakers. By observing carefully, thought- 
fully, and critically the way others communicate and what they say, we 
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The Ideal Listener 


Identify two people with 
whom you enjoy talking 
and use each person’s 
name to head up a col- 
umn. List the specific 
listening characteristics 
of each person that you 
find desirable. 

Construct an inventory 
of general listening 

characteristics that others 

should find attractive. 
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can gain some understanding of what they find tasteful, sound, strategic, 
and interesting. And, of course, one of the best ways to analyze any 
audience is to listen to what they say about themselves whenever we 
have the opportunity to interact with them before or after a speech. 


e Listening well is an ethical responsibility for each of us as we participate as 
partners in the communication process. How can we react thoughtfully to 
an argument we haven't really heard? How can we demonstrate our 
conviction that other people’s views are valuable if we refuse to listen to 
them? How can we communicate a desire for dialogue or collaboration 
if we do not listen to others who are speaking? 


In short, effective listening is both a practical imperative and an ethical 
responsibility. 


Good Listening: Not an Easy Task 


In spite of the importance of listening, many of us fall short of being the ideal 
listener. Right after listening to a public speech, we typically recall only about 
half of what was said; within a few weeks, our recall is reduced to only 25 per- 
cent.? This problem may be due in part to the fact that the average person 
speaks at a rate of about 125 words per minute, while our listening minds race 
on at a speed of 400 to 500 words per minute.? As listeners, we must discipline 
ourselves to use this lag time effectively, or we will find our mind wandering. 

Of course, general figures on listening can be misleading because we often 
listen much better under some circumstances than others. We listen more read- 
ily, for instance, to those whose views support our own. We listen better if we 
believe that the information the speaker is sharing is important. We listen more 
carefully if we know we are going to be evaluated on the basis of how well 
we have listened and how much we have learned. Any teacher knows that 
the best way to get students to listen is to utter the ominous words, “What 
I’m about to say will be on the test!” But often we do not have the luxury of 
listening under ideal conditions. We may not agree 
with the speaker, we may not see the relevance or 
usefulness of the information being presented, or we 
may be distracted by our own concerns. 

Some people contend that ineffective listening is a 
chief cause of communication failure in the business 
and professional worlds. For instance, a study of 
more than one hundred Fortune 500 industrial organ- 
izations found that poor listening was one of the 
most important problems managers in charge of 
training confronted as they attempted to work with 
employees. These managers reported that poor lis- 
tening contributed to ineffective performance and 
low productivity. They noted that listening among 
their employees was especially problematic during 
meetings, performance appraisals, and in any context 
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Why Is Good Listening Important? 


Most communicative interactions involve listening. 


When we listen well, we are more likely to 
remember what we have heard. 


Professionals need good listening skills, regardless 
of specific occupation. 


Listening provides us with information. 


Good listening tends to improve interpersonal 
relationships. 


Listening provides us with a sense of our identity 
and values. 


Good listeners are often better speakers. 


Good listening is an ethical responsibility. 





involving superior-subordinate communication.* 
Figure 3.2 depicts several factors that contribute to 
poor listening. 
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Why do we listen so poorly? What can be done about it? For you, as a begin- 
ning public speaker, these questions are especially important. Not only do you 
need good listening skills for the reasons we have discussed previously, but 
when you come to speak in public, you will want your audience to listen to you. 


UNDERSTANDING BARRIERS TO GOOD LISTENING 





Preview To be effective as a public speaker, you must examine your audience to 
learn something about their needs, values, and ways of thinking. First, however, you 
must understand your audience as listeners. Quite apart from their specific charac- 
teristics, they are all listeners. If you are to be successful in communicating with 
your audience, you need to be knowledgeable about the listening process itself. In 
particular, you should be able to identify common listening problems. If you under- 
stand and anticipate these problems, you will be able to minimize, manage, or 
completely avoid them. 


Passivity Syndrome 


The average listener is unfamiliar with statistics on inefficient listening. Even if 
listeners could be introduced to such information, it is unlikely that it would 
have a significant impact. Why? First, most of us like to believe that we are excep- 
tional. We may read the general statistics on poor listening and simply assume 
that they don’t apply to us. Besides, we believe that listening is easy. After all, 
we've been doing it for years and for many hours every day (especially as stu- 
dents), so we are well rehearsed. In addition, many of us feel that our primary 
responsibility as listening audience members is to make sure that our bodies are 
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passivity syndrome denying 
one’s accountability as a lis- 
tener and assuming that the 
burden of effective communi- 
cation resides wholly with the 
speaker 


listening actively attending 
to and processing the verbal 
and nonverbal elements of a 
message 


attention span _ the typical 
amount of time one can 


remain focused and attentive 


sound bites _ brief excerpts of 
a longer message offered as a 
substitute for the longer 
message 


OR a Oo on @) 


If I’d Only Listened! 


| “Oh! If I’d only listened!” 


Recall instances where you or others have exclaimed: 


What are some of the more notable instances? 

| What are some equally notable instances in which you 
| or others listened and it paid off? 

Divide a page into two columns and list the disas- 
ters in one column and the successes in the other. 
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in the seats at the appointed hour. From that point on, we believe, it is up to the 
speaker to make us want to listen; if he or she fails, too bad for the speaker! 

This line of reasoning—known as the passivity syndrome—is rooted in a 
traditional view of communication that sees the speaker as acting and the lis- 
tener as reacting, the speaker as controlling and the listener as being controlled. 
At a conscious level, few of us want to think of ourselves as being overly com- 
pliant, losing control, or failing to acknowledge the ethical responsibility inher- 
ent in the speaker-listener partnership. Yet these are all unfortunate extensions 
of the passivity syndrome. 

The principle that should determine your approach to listening is simple: 
listening is an active process.? Anyone can make us hear just by turning up the 
volume. But no one can make us listen. We have to want to listen, and we have 
to be willing to work at it. Hopefully speakers will encourage us by presenting 
their ideas in an interesting, well-supported, organized, and effectively deliv- 
ered manner. But say they don’t. What if they are disorganized, speak in a mon- 
otone, or play with a pen? That doesn’t let us off the hook. After all, most speak- 
ers have some weaknesses and, frankly, need our cooperation and assistance. 
Moreover, our attendance at a public speaking event represents a significant 
investment of valuable time. If we attend a public lecture because we hope to 
learn, to grow, to be stimulated, or to discover action strategies for dealing with 
a long-standing problem and we come away empty-handed, surely we must 
recognize that wherever the “fault” may lie, the outcome is, at least in part, our 
problem. Thus we should strive to listen effectively for our own sake as well as 
for the sake of the speaker. 


Short Attention Span 


How long can you listen to someone speak without starting to fidget or finding 
that your mind is wandering? Can you easily listen to your professor’s forty- 
five-minute lecture and remain focused and attentive throughout? If you can, 
you have an exceptional attention span. 

Many people believe that our attention span is simply not as good, or as long, 
as it was five, ten, or twenty years ago. We seem to cope better with shorter mes- 
sages—those ranging from five to fifteen minutes. Yet speeches and lectures 
often last much longer. Teaching experts increasingly advise instructors to break 
their lectures into small chunks, with no chunk lasting longer than fifteen min- 
utes.° Some believe that television viewing has contributed to our listening pat- 
terns. That is, our attention span appears to follow the situation-comedy pattern: 
we can listen to a fifteen-minute chunk of informa- 
tion, followed by a “commercial” or some kind of 
break. Then we can take another ten minutes before 
needing a break, before the final eight to ten minutes.” 
In addition, television, radio, and newspapers give us 
much information in sound bites, so that we can get 
the quick gist of what someone has said without hav- 
ing to read or listen to the whole piece. 

It may be true that teachers in a classroom setting 
can accommodate this kind of attention-span profile 
by stopping for discussion, showing video clips, 
interjecting exercises, and so forth. But other speak- 
ing contexts do not lend themselves as readily to this 
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kind of format. In fact, in most public speaking situations (other than work- 
shops), we would be very surprised if the speaker stopped from time to time 
and began to ask us questions or broke us into small groups for discussion. 

As listeners, we need to be aware of our own attention span. Even if the 
speaker is very good, we may not be accustomed to having to attend to any one 
speaker or message for thirty minutes or more. We need to acknowledge the 
challenge presented by listening to a longer presentation, and we need to be 
prepared to work hard to remain attentive. If we fade in and out of a speaker’s 
presentation, we will soon lose the big picture and find ourselves hopelessly 
lost by the end of the speech. Some of the tips we will offer later on should help 
with the attention-span problem. 


Stereotyping 


Now that we have moved into the twenty-first century, we are thankfully leav- 
ing behind many sexual, cultural, racial, religious, and ethnic stereotypes. Even 
so, not all stereotypes have necessarily been abandoned. Many people still have 
a number of stereotypic expectations of women, Jews, homosexuals, African 
Americans, and many other groups within our culture. 

The dictionary defines stereotype as “a conventional, formulaic, and oversim- 
plified conception or image.”® When stereotyping, we observe a few members 
of a particular category (Catholics, Japanese, retired persons, middle-schoolers, 
Democrats) and draw conclusions about others belonging to the same category. 
The difference between making a generalization about a group of individuals 
and stereotyping them is that when we stereotype, we leave no room for indi- 
vidual differences. We believe that each individual will fit the same mental mold 
we have created for the group. 

Stereotyping can interfere with our ability to listen effectively. When we are 
preoccupied with a speaker’s gender, race, or ethnicity, we are focusing on 
dimensions that may have little or nothing to do with the speaker’s message. We 
are not focusing fully on the information and ideas being communicated. For 
example, if you took your car to the repair shop and a female mechanic explained 
the likely source of your problem and the repair options, would her gender influ- 
ence your ability to listen? Or suppose you were listening to a speech about the 
“glass ceiling” (an invisible barrier of alleged prejudices and discrimination that 
hampers women’s ability to move beyond middle management). Who would 
you think was more credible (and easier to listen to), a male or a female speaker? 

In examining our tendency to stereotype speakers in some situations, it may 
be useful to think of ourselves on the receiving end of other people’s stereo- 
types. How does it feel? Reflect on the stereotypes that could be applied to you. 
Make a list of your personal qualities, organizational memberships, and other 
background characteristics that might be stereotyped by someone else. What 
sorts of stereotypes might be associated with you? More important, in what 
ways do you think you differ from these stereotypes? Table 3.1 provides an 
example of how one person completed this exercise. 

As you think through this kind of exercise, you might reach some of these 
conclusions: 


e Stereotypes abound. 


° It is easier to think about stereotyping someone else than it is to exam- 
ine how others may stereotype us. 
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stereotyping making 
assumptions about someone 
based on factors such as race 
or gender without considering 
the person’s individuality 
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situational distractions  dis- 
turbances in the environment 
or medium that challenge our 
ability to listen 
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TABLE 3.1. 





e Stereotypes may have some truth in them. You probably found that you 
have some things in common with your own stereotypes. 


e All stereotypes have something wrong with them. Your variations from 
the stereotype are at least as great as your similarities to it. 


In all communication situations—and public speaking is no exception—we 
need to be sensitive to and respect each person’s uniqueness as an individual. 


Environmental Distractions 


Sometimes, as audience members, we behave as if we can listen only when the 
situation encourages or allows us to do so. We may become very sensitive to dis- 
tractions in our surroundings, using them as easy excuses for our inability to lis- 
ten. We complain, for example, that the room is too hot or too cold, is too large 
or too crowded, has poor acoustics, or is open to outside noise. Perhaps we sit 
in the last row and complain that the speaker’s voice doesn’t carry very well. We 
sit by an open window and then find ourselves distracted by a lawn mower, the 
shouts of children, or the beauty of the view. Clearly we are good at this blame- 
placing game. We tell ourselves that we had every intention of listening care- 
fully but we were simply overwhelmed by environmental distractions. 

There are times, of course, when speeches are made in rooms that are poorly 
ventilated, crowded, or noisy. Distractions are often real as well as imagined. 
Yet the fact that a listening situation is less than ideal does not mean that we are 
free to relax and daydream. In most instances, we can overcome situational 
distractions if we really want to. Think of a time when you wanted badly to lis- 
ten to someone but, for one reason or another, the circumstances were difficult. 
For example, you get a phone call from a friend who is stationed overseas with 
the air force. You haven't heard from him in nearly a month, and you’ve been 
very concerned about his well-being. Although the connection is horrible— 
filled with cracks, squeaks, and a constant hum—you strain your ears and you 
listen. Because you are determined to hear what he has to say, you are able to 
cope with and overcome annoying distractions. Similarly, in most public speak- 
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ing situations, we have the ability to receive the speaker’s message if we are 
determined and motivated to exert the effort required to listen. 


Listening with the Eyes 

Everyone is aware of the power of first impressions. When we first meet a per- 
son, we instantly begin to form an impression, leading to some level of evalua- 
tion. Sometimes the initial impression is quickly counteracted by subsequent 
events. On other occasions, early impressions have a more lasting impact. We 
know, for example, that recruiters rarely change their judgments of job appli- 
cants after the first five minutes, even though the typical interview lasts for 
thirty minutes.’ One major component of the first impression is the individual's 
physical appearance. In fact, without additional information, appearance may 
be the sole basis for early judgments. 

The public speaking situation represents a special problem in this regard 
since most public speakers are “on display” before they make their speeches. 
Seated at a luncheon table or on a speaker’s platform, they can be viewed but 
have not yet spoken to the audience. Thus there is plenty of time for listeners 
to look at them and form early, and often stereotypic, impressions. How might 
you react if you saw a speaker who appeared to be approaching retirement or 
a speaker who looked much younger than you? What would you conclude 
about a speaker who wore sandals and casual attire at an event where every- 
one else was dressed formally? Would the speaker’s body build or personal 
attractiveness influence the way you reacted? Obviously, to some extent, your 
reaction would depend on the topic and situation. For example, the speaker’s 
body build might seem irrelevant if he was speaking about how to invest your 
money, but it might well be pertinent if he was talking about fitness. 





Since listeners at political 
conventions face many dis- 
tractions, convention plan- 
ners project the speaker on a 
giant screen. Most listening 
situations are not as chaotic, 
but audience members still 
need to overcome a variety 
of distractions to be effective 
listeners. (David Young-Wolff/ 
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initial impressions images of 
a person formulated in our 
first few minutes around that 
person, based on her or his 
physical appearance, nonver- 
bals, and brief remarks 


nonverbal communication 
facial expressions, vocal quali- 
ties, and physical movements 
that reinforce or contradict 
one’s verbal messages 


pretending to listen simulat- 
ing listening behaviors but not 
paying attention to the 
speaker’s message 


mental argument mentally 
formulating rebuttals to the 
speaker’s ideas and, in the 
process, losing track of the 
speaker’s message as a whole 
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The point is that some of our initial impressions of a speaker will be based 
on physical appearance. What is critical, then, is to recognize the first impres- 
sion for what it is—and not allow ourselves to hear only what reinforces our 
first impression. Some listeners, for example, might be impressed by a speaker 
who appears in an Armani suit; they could be disposed to suspend their criti- 
cal faculties and more readily believe what he says because he looks successful. 
If we allow ourselves to react only on the basis of first impressions, however, 
we have judged the speaker as if he were a contestant in a beauty pageant. 

It is true, of course, that nonverbal communication is important and cannot 
be ignored, but what we observe with the eyes is only the beginning. We are 
there to listen to the speaker’s complete presentation. Only then, on the basis of 
what we have heard and observed, can we formulate a reasonable reaction to 
the speaker and the speech. 


Mental Games 


Most of us are quite comfortable when we perceive our world to be in a state of 
balance. We enjoy chatting with people who seem similar to ourselves, and nor- 
mally we prefer public speakers whose basic thinking is in line with our own.!° 
This desire for harmony, consistency, and balance may not be conscious, but it 
can cause us to react defensively whenever we are exposed to ideas that chal- 
lenge our world view. If the issue under discussion is relatively insignificant to 
us, we may take it in stride. However, when a public speaker questions our 
thinking on some matter central to our value system, we may be jarred into 
defensiveness. It can be painful to listen to a speaker discuss the dangers of 
smoking if you happen to be a smoker. It’s hard to hear a speech about the bil- 
lions of dollars U.S. citizens pay every year in credit card interest if you have 
reached the limit on all your credit cards. And a good speech on the virtues of 
volunteerism can be tough to take if you’ve never volunteered in your life. 

On occasion, we may escape being subjected to distressing communication. 
We have seen members of our family turn off the TV in disgust when a politi- 
cian whose views they abhor begins to make a speech. Others may utter com- 
ments of disrespect or begin to counterdebate while the TV speaker is talking. 

In a live public speaking situation, the listener rarely pursues such options. 
Almost no one will interrupt a speaker to argue a point, and few of us will get 
up and walk out. Even so, it is always possible to turn the speaker off mentally. 
We may do this either by pretending to listen while turning our mind to other 
affairs or by engaging in mental rebuttal. Either represents a listening hazard. 

When we are pretending to listen, we feign attentiveness (and we are very 
good at that!) while allowing ourselves to fantasize, plan the evening ahead, or 
reflect on our day. Dogbert’s account of how group members react to the bore- 
dom of meetings (see cartoon on the following page) is equally applicable to 
how listeners often respond to boring speakers. 

Faking attention may be a polite way of not listening, but it wastes every- 
one’s time (our own and the speaker’s), and it is also less than honest, in that 
we are giving the speaker inaccurate nonverbal feedback. We may look atten- 
tive, but our mind is a world away. 

The second tactic, mental argument, is somewhat preferable in that we do 
remain actively involved in thinking about the speech topic. But it has nothing 
to do with listening to the speaker. As we carefully refute the speaker’s ideas, 
we often lose the thread of the argument. When the speaker is finished, we may 
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DEALING WITH MEETING BOREDOM 
FANTASIZE 















YOU CAN ACTUALLY DIE 
FROM THE BOREDOM CAUSED 
BY LONG BUSINESS MEET- 
INGS. THERE ARE THREE 
BASIC STRATEGIES FOR 
SURVIVAL: 


( 





1S THAT YOUR NOSE 
OR DID A WEASEL 
CLIMB ON YOUR 
FACE AND DIE ? 


DILBERT reprinted by permission of United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 


know what was said up to a point, but the remainder of the speech escaped us 
because we got carried away with listening to our own reservations and 
counterarguments. It is hardly surprising, then, that during question-and- 
answer periods, listeners sometimes ask for information that the speaker has 
already provided. Other audience members will soon become impatient with 
those who waste everyone’s time with unnecessary questions. 

As effective listeners, we must allow the speaker to state his or her complete 
case so that we can make a sound judgment. Moreover, to function as ethical 
listeners, we must be prepared to give a speaker a fair and honest hearing 
before reaching conclusions. It is perfectly acceptable to recognize disagree- 
ment during the speech, but you should simply make note of it, put it aside, 
and listen to the rest of the argument. After having listened to a complete state- 
ment of the speaker’s point of view, you are then equipped to react intelligently 
and justly to points raised along the way. 


Poor Note Taking 


Most of us have less than perfect memories. Even if we are striving to listen 
carefully and conscientiously, we will still have some problems with accurate 
and complete recall. Thus, many of us turn to some form of note taking to pro- 
vide a more accurate record of what the speaker said.'! 
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ethical listeners people who 
listen open-mindedly to a 
speaker before making any 
pronouncements about the 
integrity and value of the 
speaker’s message 


note taking a type of active 
listening that, if done correctly, 
can assist the comprehension 
and retention of a message 


KEEP IN MIND 


Audience Listening Challenges 


The passivity syndrome—failure to understand 
listening as an active process 

Short attention span— inability to attend to a long 
message 

Stereotyping—making assumptions about the 
speaker based on bias or prejudice 
Environmental distractions—failing to listen to a 
speaker because of distractions in the listening 
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Interestingly, audience members do not consis- 
tently take notes. They are much more likely to do so 
if they are students listening to a professor than if 
they are members of a congregation listening to a 
minister or club members listening to a postluncheon 
speech. It seems that listeners are most likely to take 
notes if they feel they are supposed to be gathering 
information—perhaps for later use or for a test. Some 
researchers argue that most processing of ideas and 
information gathered during a speech or lecture 
occurs after the speech is over, emphasizing the 
importance of having a good set of notes for analysis 








environment 


Listening with the eyes—being distracted from the 
speaker’s message by some aspect of his or her 


appearance 


Mental games—pretending to be attentive or 


counterarguing 


Poor note taking—failure to take notes or using 


poor note-taking methods 


Weak critical listening/thinking skills—failure to 
assess the quality of the speaker’s ideas and 


arguments 
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Listening Made Easy 


Think about speakers 
who have made listening 
easy for you. 

Make a quick list of 
the things they did to 
make listening easy. 

As you read the next 
section, compare your 
inventory with the point- 
ers we provide. 
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and reflection. 

Note taking is also an excellent listening aid. 
Because it requires some action on our part, it reminds 
us that good listening is an active process. In addition, 
note taking takes time. Since we can think so much 
more rapidly than the speaker can speak, taking notes 
can help us synchronize our tempo with that of the 
speaker.!? Finally, note taking helps us to remember. 
Our notes can help us ask questions after the speech 
and let us take home some recorded information to 
ponder and possibly use in the future. 

Like any strategy for improving the outcome of a 
speech communication situation, however, note tak- 
ing can be used adeptly or improperly. Listeners tend to move toward one 
extreme or the other—writing down too much or too little. For many listeners, 
a compromise approach works best, in which you record major ideas with occa- 
sional facts, phrases, or statistics to remind you of particularly striking or con- 
troversial examples or other evidence. If you use this approach, you end up 
with a basic outline of the speech, similar to the one the speaker has used. Such 
a set of notes will help you to reflect accurately and critically on what the 
speaker has said. 


Weak Critical Listening/Thinking Skills 


We have already pointed to the importance of viewing listening as an active 
process. Part of this active process involves some critical reflection and reaction 
to what is being said. It also involves recognizing and believing that the lis- 
tener’s role is just as vital as the speaker’s. We tend to forget that even when we 
are not talking we are still very much a part of the communication process. We 
can forget this especially in a public speaking setting in which constant recog- 
nizable feedback is not called for and in which overt interaction is minimal. 
Many students in a public speaking class, for example, think that it is not 
important to be in class when someone else is speaking, except perhaps as a 
courtesy—so that there will be an audience to listen. But listening to speeches 
is as important as giving them. The dismissal of the listening process as unim- 
portant is reflected by the type of comment that some students make (students 
who have not considered the effects of such comments on their ethos) when 
they ask instructors, “Did we do anything important when I was absent on 
Tuesday?” The implication is that if no assignments were given, no tests were 
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taken, or no material was handed out, then the instructor only talked, so noth- 
ing important happened. But how students responded to that lecture might 
have been, or could be, vitally important for everyone. 
The point is not so much that one is present as that one does something—not 
just that one hears but that one listens actively and critically.!* Listening criti- _ listening critically analyzing 
cally means assessing what you hear. You try to make what you hear relevant —_ what is being said in terms of 
to what you need to know. You weigh it carefully before you decide whether to _ whether it is accurate, reason- 
act or not to act. Since a speech is designed to get a response from you, you _able, fair, and of consequence 
ought to ask yourself what the speaker’s words are doing to and for you as you 
listen. The search for the answer to such questions can never be a passive one. 
You can be a productive listener only to the extent that you pursue a strategy 
aimed at getting the most out of listening to a speech. 
Let us now lay out the tactics, most of which we have alluded to in the pre- 
ceding pages, that should form your listening strategy. It’s important to keep in 
mind that good listening and critical thinking are, of necessity, related. Effective 
listening provides the foundation for critical and constructive thinking. 
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Preview Listening effectively requires considerable effort. We must also approach lis- 
tening strategically, by thinking about our attitude as well as about some of the things 
we can do to increase our chances of listening well. We would be wise to consider our 
own identity as we listen to someone speak. At the same time, we should strive to lis- 
ten purposefully, to understand the setting, to think about the speaker’s intended audi- 
ence and purpose, and to examine our own knowledge about the speaker. Above all, 
we must remind ourselves of the importance of listening, approach listening critically 
and constructively, and recognize and practice listening as an active process. 


Understand Your Identity as a Listener 


We all bring who we are to a speaking situation, and who we are colors how we 

interact with the speaker and the speaking situation. For example, someone 

who thinks “It'll never happen to me,” may not respond very well to fear 

appeals. Your background, your personal characteristics, and the roles you play 

in life all contribute to certain predispositions and biases that will influence 

your reactions. No one can totally eliminate bias, but you can, through self- 

analysis, discover some of the forces at work in yourself. Only by understand- 

ing your identity—what you bring to a speaking situation and who you are in _ identity what you bring to a 
relation to it—will you be able to listen in a realistic and fair-minded way. speaking situation and who 

you are in relation to it 


Listen with a Purpose 


The speaker has a purpose in getting up to talk, and, as audience members, we 
ought to have one as we sit and listen. Do you want simply to better understand 
an opposing point of view? Do you hope to learn something? Can you relate the 
topic to your life and decide what aspect of it will be useful to you? If so, your main 
purpose may be to identify the practical aspects of the speech that pertain to you. 
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listening purposefully — listen- 
ing respectfully with the goal 
of gaining something from the 
message and responding 
appropriately to it 


constraints things that limit 
or otherwise affect what you 
can or should say in a given 


situation 


opportunities things that 
suggest what you can or 
should say in a given situation 


immediate audience those 
who constitute a speaker’s 
audience at the speaking 
event 


target audience those whom 
the speaker would most like to 
influence with the message 


purpose what a speaker 
hopes to accomplish by 
speaking 
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Your purpose may evolve as you listen. You may begin by thinking you just 
want information about a problem. But as you listen, you may decide that you 
want to get involved—to do something about the problem. In general, you can 
provide your own focus whenever you listen to someone speak. By listening 
purposefully, you can take from and respond to the message on your own terms 
while still maintaining a healthy respect for the speaker’s position and purpose. 


Understand the Setting 


As we pointed out earlier, the setting of a speech imposes restrictions and 
expectations on a speaker. A political candidate who has bought thirty seconds 
of radio time is very limited in what he or she can say. A speaker at an outdoor 
rally and one in a classroom will be working under different constraints. When 
you listen, being aware of the limitations and opportunities of the particular 
setting will help you respond more appropriately to the speaker’s efforts. If the 
speaker is given little time to speak, for instance, you might be less critical if his 
or her main points are not fully developed. In contrast, a speaker with ample 
time has ample opportunity to explain key points fully. In this situation, the 
speaker who fails to do so will be judged accordingly. 


Understand to Whom the Speaker Is Talking 


Sometimes a speaker’s words are aimed at more than one audience. For exam- 
ple, at a large state university, a series of racially motivated incidents resulted 
in several protest demonstrations and rallies on campus. At these rallies, stu- 
dents spoke to an audience of their peers—their immediate audience. 
However, these students knew that members of the press were present. 
Through the press, the speakers hoped to send powerful persuasive messages 
to a wider target audience composed of campus and community leaders. The 
types of appeals speakers make, the types of arguments they use, and even the 
topics they select may be puzzling to a listener who does not understand that 
public communication can have wide ramifications. 


Consider the Speaker’s Purpose 


Understanding what the speaker hopes to accomplish by speaking (that is, the 
speaker’s purpose) prepares us to listen effectively. Speakers do not always 
make their purpose clear, and some may even intend to mislead the audience. 
If a speech is poorly structured, it may not be easy to identify the goal or pur- 
pose. Knowing something about the setting, the speaker, and the general nature 
of the topic may help us identify the speaker’s goal. Once we think we discern 
the basic thrust of the speech, we should write it down. Armed with this under- 
standing, we are better positioned to make judgments about the quality of the 
ideas and information that follow. 


Examine Your Assessment of the Speaker 


Often when we listen, we have some initial perceptions of the speaker’s credi- 
bility. If we are not careful or honest with ourselves about these perceptions, we 
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will find ourselves overly influenced by the person speaking rather than by the 
quality of the message. 

If, for example, you know the speaker is someone you don’t like, then face 
up to that fact. You could fool yourself into believing that you won't take the 
desired action because it is too expensive, it isn’t logical, or you are too busy. 
But the real reason might be that you just don’t want to give the speaker satis- 
faction or pleasure by doing what he or she wants you to do. If the matter is not 
of vital importance, it may not make any difference whether you follow the 
course of action recommended. But suppose it is a very serious matter that 
could affect your health or well-being. Can you afford to base your decision on 
purely personal grounds? If you fool yourself, you will never even question 
whether you should act or not act solely on the basis of the credibility of the 

_ speaker. Thus you may lose the opportunity to listen effectively and, conse- 
~ quently, to act effectively. 


Remind Yourself of the Importance of Listening 


Because good listening does require effort, it’s easy to become lazy and mini- 
mize its importance. So we may need to remind ourselves of how much we can 
learn, how we will have a chance to clarify our own positions, and why listen- 
ing is an ethical responsibility for all of us who seek to become good 
communicators. 

Although we have emphasized the importance of listening in the context of 
public communication, effective listening is a central life skill. In Spotlight on the 
Power of Listening, consultants Kevin and Jackie Freiberg describe the leader- 
ship philosophy of Herb Kelleher, chairman, president, and CEO of Southwest 
Airlines. Kelleher’s views translate readily into many communicative contexts. 


Listen Critically / 


A speaker who is really trying to communicate is attempting to get the listener 
to respond to the message in a specific way. The speaker may want you to vote, 
to volunteer, to agree with a point of view, to understand a certain perspective 
on a community problem, or to feel inspired or motivated. It may or may not 
be in your best interest to respond as the speaker wishes. As a listener, your 
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suspend judgment to avoid 
jumping to conclusions so that 
you can respond as intelli- 
gently as possible after proc- 
essing the message in its 
entirety 


assertions claims that one 
advances with an insistence 
that they are truthful 


evidence fact and opinion 
used to support a particular 
perspective about a subject 


active listening process 
preparing yourself to listen 
and listening effectively 
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major responsibility to yourself is to respond as intelligently as possible. This 
means that you cannot jump to conclusions. Instead, you must suspend judg- 
ment until you are convinced that you are making the best choice. You must lis- 
ten critically, defending yourself against the appeals and pressures put on you 
by the event. 

Defending does not necessarily mean rejecting. You might, in the end, 
accept a speaker’s arguments and respond as he or she desires. You might be 
skeptical of a television message, for example, but still end up buying the prod- 
uct or voting for the candidate. When you listen critically, you work to uncover 
and evaluate the basis of your own responses. As a listener, you should under- 
stand why you are reacting in a certain way to a speech and then ask yourself 
whether the basis for your reaction is sensible. 

In examining your own motives, you should try to uncover the extent to 
which you are acting on the basis of the image or reputation of the speaker. It 
is important to determine how you are responding to the ideas in the speech, 
asking yourself how clear they are and how well assertions are supported by 
hard evidence. 

Certainly you should consider the extent to which you are responding on 
the basis of your feelings—for example, because you feel sympathetic, fright- 
ened, hostile, or loving. You must ask yourself whether the speaker is attempt- 
ing to manipulate your response by appealing to your feelings—for example, 
by associating your feelings of independence and self-esteem with smoking a 
particular brand of cigarette. As a critical listener, you will constantly probe the 
kinds of appeals the speaker is using and carefully reflect on the motives and 
feelings you bring to the speech situation. 


Practice Listening as an Active Process 


All the guidelines we’ve presented point to the hard work that must go into 
preparing yourself to listen and listening effectively. Here are some additional 
practical tactics that are a part of the active listening process. 


e Use nonverbal communication to show the speaker that you are actively 
engaged as a listener. When you lean forward as the speaker talks, you 
express your interest. You also may smile or nod your head in agree- 
ment to show the speaker that you are amused, you are following his or 
her ideas, or you endorse his or her point of view. Through your facial 
expressions, you can show interest, confusion, or concern. 

As we have stressed throughout the book, effective communication 
demands thoughtful, responsible, and active participation by those 
involved in the process. When you are an audience member, you have 
an ethical responsibility to offer feedback. After the speech, you can ask 
questions and make comments, but during the speech, most of your 
feedback will be nonverbal. Based on your nonverbal feedback the 
speaker can begin to process your concerns, clarify your confusion, and 
anticipate some of the issues you may raise after the speech. In this way, 
you, as a listener, function as a responsible, active partner in the com- 
munication process. 


° Take notes as you listen. As we noted earlier, effective note taking can help 
you follow the speech actively and record critical information and ideas 
for immediate and later use. In taking notes, you will want to jot down a 
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basic outline of the speech, as well as specific ques- 
tions you want to ask and statistics or examples 
you want to remember. Note taking is another way 
to remain actively involved during the speech. 


° Identify main points. Once you have discovered 
the speaker’s purpose, you will need to start 
looking for main points. What are the key points 
the speaker wants you to remember? What are 
the reasons given for asking you to donate your 
time to a particular cause? What are the argu- 
ments advanced for persuading you that private 
education for elementary students is superior to 
public education? 


° Look for evidence. As you are able to identify main 
points, take note of the evidence used by the 
speaker to support key ideas. Did the speaker cite 
credible sources of information? Were the statistics 
used clear and meaningful in helping you grasp 
the magnitude of the problem? To what extent did 
the speaker rely on personal experiences and opin- 
ions? If the speaker leaned heavily on personal 
knowledge, were you convinced that his or her 
personal experiences were sufficiently credible? 
Make note of the evidence (facts and opinions) that 
you want to remember, and jot down any informa- 
tion that you doubt or have questions about. ‘. ~~, 





e Examine the speaker’s reasoning. As the speaker 


advances arguments, consider the quality of her A good listener is actively engaged in the communica- 
or his reasoning. Does the speaker seem to have tion process. This student is taking notes and giving the 
jumped to some conclusion on the basis of too lit- speaker his full attention. (Michael Newman/PhotoEdit) 
tle evidence? Does he seem to attack someone’s 

plan because he doesn’t like the other person instead of arguing against reasoning reaching a con- 
the substance of the plan? Does she advocate a course of action (for clusion on the basis of 


example, changing your retirement plan or purchasing a specific kind of supportive evidence 
computer) primarily because a lot of other people are doing it? There 

may be plenty of good reasons for doing as the speaker suggests, but 

you need to be convinced that the substance of the speaker’s arguments 

can withstand your critical scrutiny. 


¢ Minimize distractions. Do all you can to stay focused on the speech. Note 
taking will help. Arriving early enough to get a good seat will help, too. 
Beyond that, put distractions—whether they come from the speaker or 
from the environment—in perspective. Remind yourself that your pur- 
pose is not to offer a critique of the speaker’s gestures or hairstyle, nor 
to do an acoustical analysis of the room. Rather, you are there to listen 
to the ideas and information advanced by the speaker and to react as 
intelligently and thoughtfully as you can. 


¢ Suspend judgment. Although we often react hastily to a speaker’s com- 
ments, we should suspend final judgment until the speaker is finished. 
As you listen, you will, of course, make some judgments. You will listen 
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critically to every argument; you will scrutinize every 
piece of evidence. You will assess and reassess your 
perceptions of the speaker’s ethos—his or her inten- 
tions, integrity, and competence—throughout the 
Understand your identity as a listener. speech. Within the context of critical listening, how- 
Listen with a purpose. ever, you must strive for some measure of open- 
Understand the setting. mindedness. Give the speaker a fair and reasonable 
chance. 

Whatever your ultimate reaction to the speech, it 
should come at the end of the speaker’s comments. 
Suspension of judgment might take you to the end 
Remind yourself of the importance of listening. of the planned speech, or you might want to wait 
Listen critically. until you’ve heard the speaker’s responses to audi- 
Practice listening as an active process. ence questions. The point is simply to wait until the 
end: maintain an open mind but never stop think- 
ing, questioning, and examining the speech. 


KEEP IN MIND 3.3 


Guidelines for Listening 


Understand to whom the speaker is talking. 
Consider the speaker’s purpose. 


Examine your assessment of the speaker. 
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Preview Speakers need to do all they can to help their audience listen. It is up to 
you as a speaker to increase your chances of being listened to by involving the 
audience, minimizing and responding to distractions, stressing key ideas, and 
actively listening to the audience. 


ers’ shoes. Ask yourself what you might do to help the audience listen 

more effectively. What are some things you can do (or avoid doing) to 
contribute to a positive outcome for both you and your audience? Following 
are some basic principles to keep in mind as you approach the prospect of 
speaking in public. 


A s you prepare for and deliver your speech, place yourself in the listen- 


Involve the Audience 


Seek ways to involve your audience throughout the speech. Nearly everyone 
knows that a good speaker needs to get the audience’s attention during the 


sustaining attention keeping speech’s introduction, but sustaining attention presents an ongoing challenge. 
the audience intellectually When the audience is intellectually and emotionally involved in your speech, 
and emotionally involved in they are more likely to be attentive. 

your speech Sometimes you can involve the audience through your delivery—by show- 


ing your enthusiasm and involvement, your sincerity and commitment. You 
can speak to them with directness and earnestness so that they know you really 
care about child abuse, the burning of African American churches, the impor- 
tance of exercise, the dangers of driving while intoxicated, or the need for long- 
range financial planning for retirement. 

Beyond an engaging delivery, you will also need to present clear, forceful 
arguments, accompanied by compelling evidence and sound reasoning. Or if 
your purpose is informative, you will want to give your listeners information 
that is new, that offers a different perspective or fresh insights. You will need to 
convince them that they need to know the information you’re presenting or that 
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they or others they care about would benefit from the plan or course of action you 
are proposing. If you want to help the audience listen, you will need to keep 
asking yourself: Why should they want to listen to what I’m saying? How can 
I consistently remind them of the relevance, significance, and need for the 
information I’m sharing or the action I’m proposing? 

Finally, you can involve listeners by using clear and compelling language. 
You connect with the audience when you use language that is understandable 
to them, and you gain and sustain their attention with language that is 
vivid, dramatic, and memorable. Here is how Cesar Chavez used powerful 
language to involve listeners in his moving speech on the dangers of 
pesticides: 


My friends, grapes are the most dangerous fruit in America. The pesticides 
sprayed on table grapes are killing America’s children. These pesticides soak 
the fields, drift with the wind, pollute the water, and are eaten by unwitting 
consumers. These poisons are designed to kill life, and pose a very real threat 
to consumers and farm workers alike. 

This is a very technical problem, with very human victims. One young boy, 
Felipe Franco, was born without arms or legs in the agricultural town of 
McFarland. His mother worked for the first three months of her pregnancy 
picking grapes in fields that were sprayed repeatedly with pesticides believed 
to cause birth defects. 

The grape vineyards of California have become America’s Killing Fields. 
These same pesticides can be found on the grapes you buy in the store.!° 


Chavez’s use of vivid language, metaphor, and narrative made this speech one 
of the most stirring speeches of the twentieth century. 

Like Chavez, you will want to consider your audience while you prepare 
and deliver your speech—consistently looking for opportunities to engage 
their interest and commitment along the way. In this way, you will be more 
likely to realize your purpose and help your listeners want to listen to your 
ideas. 
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Good speakers use all the 
means at their command to 
arouse and hold listeners’ 
interest. These storytellers at 
a Kwanza event being held in 
a New York state library use 
gesture, captivating language, 
and costume to connect with 
their audience and entice 
them to listen. (Syracuse 
Newspaper/Albert 
Fanning/The Image Works) 
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preview provide a glimpse 
of the major points one will 
be making in a speech or in a 
section of a speech 


transitions words, phrases, 
or sentences that help the 
audience perceive the rela- 
tionship of ideas and the 
movement from one point to 
another 


brief 
reviews of what one has pre- 
sented in one or more areas of 
a speech, provided before 
moving on to the next area 


internal summaries 


signposts words that alert 
listeners to where you are in 
your speech, particularly in 
relation to its overall 
organization 
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Minimize and Respond to Distractions 


Whenever you speak, you will want to minimize anything that might distract 
the audience. Potential distractions will vary from one speech situation to 
another, but in most speech settings, you'll want to make sure that neither your 
physical appearance nor your delivery detracts from your speech. 

Sometimes these can interact. One speaker chose to wear his baseball cap to 
deliver his final speech, a very serious persuasive speech on advancing fund- 
ing for research on Alzheimer’s disease. Not only did the cap give the speaker 
a casual air, but he fiddled with the cap as he spoke, at times pulling it down 
so that the bill covered most of his eyebrows. A different speaker had her hair 
styled so that, during most of her speech, it covered almost half of her face. Not 
only was this a source of distraction for the audience, but it seemed to bother 
her, too, since she regularly brushed it aside, either with her hand or by tossing 
her head. In these examples, physical appearance contributed to distracting 
gestures and mannerisms that made it difficult for the listeners to focus on the 
information and ideas being advanced. 

Some distractions may be introduced into the speaking environment 
through sources that are beyond the speaker’s control. For instance, the micro- 
phone may die, your overhead projector may blow a bulb, or the room may be 
very hot. How you, as the speaker, react to these potential distractions is very 
important. You are, after all, the focus of attention and, for the moment, are 
responsible for creating a context in which you and your listeners can connect. 
To do this, you may need to stop for a few minutes and ask for assistance. The 
thermostat can be adjusted, windows opened, and spare bulbs found. Or you 
may need to abandon the podium and move closer to your listeners so that they 
can hear your message. You may need to use handouts rather than the over- 
head projector. 

In managing distractions, three points are key. First, many distractions 
cannot be ignored. If the audience can’t hear you speak, both you and your 
listeners are wasting your time. Second, the more you anticipate potential dis- 
tractions, and the more flexible you are, the better are your chances of coping 
effectively when problems arise. For instance, if you have prepared and prac- 
ticed your speech carefully, you can get by without using a podium. If you 
bring handouts as a backup, you can move forward without the benefit of an 
overhead projector. Finally, although you and your listeners share responsibil- 
ity for the outcome of the speaking event, as the speaker, you are in a better 
position than the audience to ask for assistance or to take some corrective 
action. When you do so, both you and your listeners will benefit. 


Stress Key Ideas 


You can help the audience follow your speech by doing all you can to empha- 
size key ideas. A good introduction is essential—one in which you set forth your 
purpose and preview your main points. But you will also need to work on 
good transitions so that the audience can see the relationship between what 
you've just said and where you are heading. Internal summaries can help, and 
occasionally, when an idea is really important, you may want to repeat it, per- 
haps using slightly different words. To help the audience follow your organi- 
zational pattern, you may want to use signposts (words such as first, second, or 
finally) to show listeners where you are in your speech. You can also deliver main 
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points so that you stress them—perhaps by increasing your volume, slowing 
down just a bit, looking directly into the eyes of the audience, or pausing after 
you've shared something really important. 
You may want to use some presentational aids to reinforce key ideas. Listeners 
_ have become increasingly visual over the past few decades and have shorter 
_ attention spans. Visually depicting a statistical trend, projecting main ideas 
onto a screen, or showing pictures or slides to emphasize the magnitude of the 
problem (such as the ravages of deforestation) can help the audience under- 
stand your points. In addition, using music, video clips, charts, or slides at 
Strategic points during longer presentations will break up the material and help 
the audience refocus. 

As you use presentational reinforcement (and deliver your comments effec- 

tively), you are also providing variety. When you walk to a screen or a flip chart Speakers who are well pre- 
to point to key ideas, you are moving and thus doing something a bit different. pared and who focus their 
When you stop talking so that the audience can see a brief video clip or pause _ attention on their listeners 
to let them listen to a bit of music, you have provided the kind of variety that _ will feel more confident and 
can help them remain attentive during your entire speech. In many workshop __ ‘relaxed. 
and organizational settings in which professionals speak, presentational aids 
(increasingly including computer-generated graphics) are considered essential. 
They are part of audience expectations. By using them in this context, you are 
showing that you acknowledge and accept those expectations, and you are also 
showing the audience that you are well prepared. We discuss presentational 
aids in Chapter 13. 
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Actively Listen to the Audience 


In the long run, you will help the audience listen to you if you show your will- 
ingness to listen to them. You can listen in several ways. Question the person 
who invited you to speak. Ask about the audience’s knowledge, values, needs, 
and expectations before you begin to work on your speech. In this way, you can 
begin to learn about and “listen to” the audience before you develop your 
speech. Continue to listen to those with whom you interact right before you 
make your speech—during the early parts of a meeting, during lunch, and so 
forth. You might learn a few last-minute tidbits that you can incorporate spon- 
taneously into your presentation: 

Equally important is being attentive to other parts of the program or meeting 
that surround your talk. Speakers who whisper to the person next to them while 
business is being conducted or who read through their notes and ignore every- 
thing else that is going on risk being seen as rude and disrespectful. You can 
show your interest in the audience and the occasion by active nonverbal listening— 
nodding, smiling, and establishing eye contact with others who are speaking. 

When it is your turn to speak, you can continue to “listen to” the audience 
by carefully observing their nonverbal feedback. If they are bored, confused, 
amused, or exasperated, you can probably pick up on that by watching their 
facial expressions. In some cases, you can make adjustments in your delivery, 
style, or content. You might, for instance, use an extra example to help clarify a 
difficult concept. Or you might use a little more humor with listeners who have 
really warmed to you and who seem to enjoy humor. 

Finally, you can listen very carefully to audience questions and comments 
after the speech is over. Listening with sensitivity and thoughtfulness and 
responding with candor and concern for audience views go a long way toward 
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e Actively listen to the audience by Practice listening as an active 
process by 


using nonverbal communication to 
show your involvement 


taking notes as you listen 
identifying main points 


learning about listeners in advance 


showing attentiveness when others 
are speaking 


watching for nonverbal feedback 


being attentive and responsive to : ‘ 
questions looking for evidence 


examining the speaker’s reasoning 





minimizing distractions 
suspending judgment 


building your credibility and furthering the purpose of your speech. In essence, 
you are functioning as a role model for effective listening. Figure 3.3 presents a 
checklist of listening strategies for both speakers and listeners. 





istening is important in every communication setting. It has long been 

recognized by teachers and business leaders as one key to successful per- 

formance in the academic and professional world. Listening well is 
equally important in more informal communication settings in our communi- 
ties and homes. 

The listening process has been studied extensively. Nevertheless, most 
observers agree that really good listening remains relatively rare. Yet it is essen- 
tial for all who want to participate successfully in any communicative interac- 
tion to listen effectively. 


- Questions for Review and Reflection 


Any good speaker will strive to understand the ways in which listening can 

‘be difficult for audience members. Some audience members may have trouble 

feeling active when they are in the listener’s role, and they may find themselves 

distracted by the environment or the speaker’s appearance or mannerisms. 

Listeners may also be burdened by skill deficits, including a limited attention 
span, poor note-taking skills, or weak critical thinking skills. 

With genuine desire and effort, most audience members can learn to 
improve their listening skills. The good listener will know what he or she 
hopes to get out of the speech and will be aware of any personal biases that 
he or she may bring to the speaking situation or how impressions of the 
speaker’s credibility might influence reactions to the ideas presented. Of 
course, each listener will want to listen actively and think critically throughout 
the speech. 

Speakers will want to do everything possible to help audience members lis- 
ten effectively. No speaker wants to raise unnecessary barriers or contribute to 
listeners’ potential weaknesses. Toward that end, the effective speaker will use 
techniques designed to emphasize key ideas, try to engage the audience’s 
attention throughout the speech, strive to minimize distractions, and behave 
respectfully toward listeners—seeking their feedback and responding to their 
questions with patience and candor. 


OPUS TIONS FOR REVIEW AND 





. Why is listening important in any communication situation? 

. Describe several different reasons for listening. Give an example of each. 
. Name and explain the five steps in the listening process. 

. What are the main advantages of listening effectively? 

. Do people generally listen well? Why or why not? 


. Describe your understanding of listening as an active process. 
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. Name at least five problems that audience members often experience when 
listening to a public speech. Give an example of each. 


8. List at least five tactics that should prove helpful for anyone wanting to 
improve his or her listening skills. Why is each important? 


9. What are some ways that speakers can help audience members listen more 
effectively? 


10. In your opinion, is listening more or less difficult in a public speaking set- 
ting as opposed to an interpersonal or small-group setting? What are some 
similarities and differences? 


11. In your past experiences as a listener (in your home, in the classroom, with 
your friends, and so on), what have been your greatest listening challenges? 
Provide examples of each. 
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The following speech was given by a student in a beginning public speaking class as 
ne of the early speaking experiences. The assignment was to give a three- to five- 
minute, one-point speech that was audience centered and helped members of the audi- 
nce listen effectively. 




















The Healthy Choice 


Karen Kawalski 







There are many ways that you and I are alike. We’re all college students. 
Most of us are in the same age group. Ill bet we watch a lot of the same 
television programs. And I know all of us are looking forward to spring 
sreak. I am different from most of you in one way, however, even though 
rowing numbers of people are becoming like me. The fact is that I’m a 
egetarian. 

There are a lot of reasons why people become vegetarians. Some do so for 
eligious reasons, some out of ecological concerns, some because they see the 
laughter of animals for food as cruel and senseless. And there are different 
_kinds of vegetarians, depending on what food they will or will not eat. But 
_today I want to give you just one reason for considering whether you should 
be a vegetarian—your health. All of us want either to stay healthy or to 
improve our health. Getting sick just before finals would be a bummer. Also, 
people are living longer and we want those many years ahead to be as free 
from sickness and disease as they can be. 

What you eat affects your health. Isn’t that something that we all know? 
What we should also know is that eating meat can have bad effects. Eating 
meat, for example, is associated with heart disease, cancer, and bacterial 
infection. 

First, let’s look at heart disease. Heart disease is the leading killer in 
America today and it is directly linked to eating meat. Saturated fat, which 
ou take in when you eat meat, forms cholesterol along the arterial wall 
eading to the heart. [Here she showed a chart depicting the heart and 
logging of arteries.] As this builds up, the artery becomes clogged, and the 
ow of blood is restricted. The heart pumps harder and harder—and the risk 
of a heart attack increases. Reducing that saturated fat by eating less meat 
pays off. In countries like the United States, Canada, and Australia, where a 
lot of meat is consumed, the mortality rate linked to heart disease is also high. 
In countries where meat consumption is low, such as Japan, the mortality rate 
is low. As a personal example, my friend Jenny was alarmed when she 
discovered that her cholesterol was abnormally high for a person her age. 



























She became a vegetarian and her cholesterol level dropped 30 points in a year. 


So you can see that giving up meat could help you fend off heart disease. 





In her introduction, Karen 
associates herself with 


common characteristics of 
her audience, suggesting that, 
while she may be different in 
one way (as a vegetarian), she 
is similar to them and shares 
many interests and goals 
(including being healthy). She 
also helps her listeners focus 
on what is important in her 
speech by directing their 
attention to the one argument 
for vegetarianism that she will 
develop: it is beneficial to 
health. 


The transition to the body 
again stresses the importance 
of her topic to her listeners 
and draws their attention to 
what will come with a brief 
preview of the examples of 
specific diseases she will 
relate to eating meat. 


Using the word “First” keeps 
her audience on track with 
her organization. The chart 
helps listeners to visualize the 
problem as well as providing 
some interest. A quick 
comparison between meat- 
eating countries and a non- 
meat-eating one supports the 
point. Karen’s use of a 
specific example not only 
strengthens her case, it also 
demonstrates that someone 
like the listeners is at risk 
(since Jenny is presumably 
similar to most of the 
listeners, as is Karen herself). 
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Karen again signals a a 


transition, saying “Second,’ i 
which also helps the audience _ 
to follow. Her choice of very 


common meats that listeners 
would be likely to eat isa. 
sign of her focus on 1 the | 
audience. 


A similar transition—noting 


her “third” assertion—alerts | 


listeners to the fact that. a 


new example is coming. The 


example itself concerns a _ 


_ food that most listeners will _ 


have eaten from childhood, 


and Karen’s assurance that _ 


the high count comes from 
a name brand is an effort — 
to anticipate listeners’ | 


potentially skeptical response — 
_ that the most dangerous meat © 


must come from some 7 


off-brand. 


_ Karen’s conclusion ties this _ 


_ short speech together for her 


listeners by referring to her. 


opening remarks, reminding __ 


the audience that her major | 
concern is their physical 
well-being, and quickly 
summarizing the risks she has 


enumerated in the body of —_ 


the speech. 
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Second, there is the threat of actually eating cancerous materials when you 


eat meat. Cancer is commonly found in animals that we eat—inspectors offer 
cut out cancerous tumors from cows just before they go to market. Chickens _ 

have certain forms of cancer that are hard to spot—to do so would cost a lot — : 

of money and take a lot of time, so these cancers can go undetected. In short, _ 


common foods can contain cancerous material. Accidentally eating food like 
that is one thing vegetarians don’t have to worry about. 
_ Third, harmful bacteria in meat is a danger to your health. Meat is, after 


“all, part of a dead animal and so has a high bacterial count. Take, for example, : 


the case of hot dogs. In one study carried out by a consumer advocacy 


_ group, researchers studied thirty-two brands of hot dogs bought in various 

_ supermarkets throughout the country. Considering that meat begins to rot 

_ when the bacteria level reaches 10 million per gram, they found that a 
whopping 40 percent had. already begun to spoil. One brand—I won’t 


mention the brand, but it is one that you’d know when you heard it—hada _ 
bacteria count of 140 million per eae If you don’t eat meat, you reduce the © 
risk of poisoning yourself. 

As I mentioned in the beginning of my speech, people can become 
vegetarians for many reasons—there are lots of good arguments for giving 
up meat. But what I’ve tried to point out to you today is that you need to 
think about yourself when you consider becoming a vegetarian. Why take 


chances with your health? Why increase the risk of suffering from heart 


disease, cancer, or food poisoning? Why not, instead, join the growing . 
number of us who are becoming Sees and improve your chances of a — 
healthier life? 


Prepare: Knowing Your 
Audience and Yourself 


» n Part II, you will learn how to use your own resources to decide 
what to speak about and how to make yourself credible to your lis- 


teners. As a speaker, your most important consideration is your audi- 


ence. This audience-centered approach will help you discover what you 


need to learn about your listeners and how to plan for the specific 


responses you hope to get from them. 











CHAPTER 4 
Analyzing Your 


Audience 


CHAPTERS 
Adapting to Diverse 


Audiences 


CHAPTER 6 
Enhancing Your 
Credibility and 


Selecting Your Topic 


CHAPTER 7 
Speaking with 


a Purpose 














Analyzing Your Audience 


CHAPTER SURVEY | CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 
After studying this chapter, 


Understanding Diverse _ 
. : an | you should be able to 


Audiences 

1. explain the role and signif- 
icance of audience analysis 
in public speaking. 


_ Identifying Universal 
Listener Needs 


2. describe the diverse audi- 
ence characteristics you 
need to consider as you 
prepare to deliver a 
speech. 


3. identify human needs that 
are basic to all audiences. 





ence whose members see no may be there because they are a captive audience (the professor or boss 

special reason to attend to the says, “Be there!’””), because they feel obligated to show up (a good friend 

speaker is speaking and has made them aware of the event), because of mild curiosity, 
or because of passionate interest. Getting a general sense of why listeners are 
present—whether they really want to hear about your topic or not—may help 
you figure out how to approach your speech. 

In every speaking situation, you should learn as much as possible about the 
audience’s predispositions, tastes, prejudices, and knowledge. If you are asking 
listeners to make some commitment, you should know what the audience can 
or may be prepared to do about your request. In many cases, your audience ~ 
will be diverse. You therefore need to consider what characteristics they share _ 
as a group and what qualities they, as individuals, bring with them to the com- | 
munication situation. 


captive audience an audi- isteners may come to a speaking event with a variety of motives. They 
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Preview As an audience-centered speaker, you must think carefully and analyti- 
cally about your listeners because you cannot achieve what you want alone.' You 
and the members of your audience are in this together—that is, you form a kind of 
partnership. Knowing something about them will affect how you frame and deliver 
your message. As this chapter will show, there are a number of factors to consider 
when analyzing your audience. 
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influence the way listeners see events and how important they con- 


M any elements go into making people what they are. These factors can 


sider an issue, which in turn can mold their values, determine how 
attentive they will be to a speech, or suggest how much they will accept or 
reject change. Table 4.1 lists some audience characteristics that every speaker 
must consider. 

Of course, making a comprehensive list of listener characteristics can seem 
overwhelming, and you cannot ever do a complete and exhaustive analy- 
sis of any audience. But trying to understand listeners and anticipate how 
they will react to messages is absolutely essential to effective, audience- 
centered communication. To anticipate intelligently, you must know as much 
as you can about your listeners and how they see the world, and you 
must understand how you and your listeners are the same as well as how you 
differ. 


Age 


The age of audience members will influence the way they receive messages. 
Some might argue that age is mostly a state of mind rather than a physical fact. 
Even so, our age often influences the sorts of experiences we have and the 
issues that most concern us. 


The Role of Experience. During the war in Vietnam, many students were in 
conflict with an older generation who had lived through World War II and the 
Korean War, when little significant public protest was raised. These older 


_Americans believed they had fought for the American way of life, and they 


couldn’t understand the reluctance of those who, fifteen to twenty-five years 
later, would not do the same thing. On their part, the students saw those who 
supported the war as “hawks” who seemed all too ready to sacrifice the lives 


‘TABLE 4.1 
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audience-centered communi- 
cation thinking about one’s 
audience throughout the 
process of communicating, 
from topic selection to mes- 
sage delivery 
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saliency great relevance or 
importance 


This speaker is obviously 
connecting with his older 
audience whose values and 
experiences have influenced 
the ways in which they will 
respond to a message. 
(Spencer Grant/PhotoEdit) 
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of young people. The “doves” taunted President Lyndon B. Johnson with the 
chant, “Hey, hey, L.BJ., how many kids did you kill today?” : 

Students of today, caught up in a different set of problems, often regard the 
passionate divisions of the 1960s with mild curiosity or indifference. Even the 
Persian Gulf War (1991) may seem remote. Thus the famous generation gap 
occurs because people of different ages, seeing the world from different places, 
fail to understand how things might look from other people’s point of view. 

Of course, age and experience affect an array of other issues as well. 
Audience members who are over forty years old are more likely to be married, 
have children, and own homes than are audience members who are under 
twenty years of age. Each generation will have danced to different music, 
watched different movies, admired different political leaders, and used differ- 
ent technologies during their formative years. 

Being “young” or “old” means, in part, living through different times. 
Although two people of exactly the same age can have widely divergent expe- 
riences, passing through a time in which certain events occur influences the 
way we feel about those events, as well as the way we process later events. In 
this sense, the shared experience of a generation unquestionably affects an 
audience’s outlook. It is one of the age-related factors that a speaker should 
consider when thinking about his or her audience. 


Matters of Immediate Concern. Another point to consider is that matters of 
immediate concern are different for different age groups. Getting a job, keeping 
a job, and living comfortably when you have retired from a job might be the 
three uppermost concerns for three different age groups. Thus matters have 
saliency, or great personal relevance or importance, partly because of age. 
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_ AMA President Lonnie Bristow Speaks on Medicare 


‘One of the reasons Congress has been so reluctant to deal 
with Medicare realistically over the years is because, 
frankly, they’ve been scared out of their wits that the eld- 


erly would turn on them for doing anything at all to the pro- 


gram. It’s like Social Security—in Washington it’s the “third. 


rail.” Touch it and you'll die. Even when it’s painfully obvi- 
ous that things need to be done—must be done. _ 

Well, without going so far as to even hint that any of us 
in this room today are “elderly,” let me say that your sup- 
port is critical. If you agree with me and America’s physi- 
cians that the program now being considered by Congress 
is best for patients, best for the generations to follow, and 
yes, best for doctors, too, then speak out. 

If I’ve done my job of “selling it here,” then help us 


sell it everywhere. Write. Call. FAX. Send e-mail. When- 


ever it’s possible, actually visit your Senators and 
Representatives. 

Let them know you support the AMA’s plan to transform 
Medicare. Tell them you want it for today, sure. But tell them 
that—even more important—you want it for tomorrow. 

For your children’s sake. 

For your grandchildren’s sake. . . . 

| told you earlier that we—as a generation—were being 
called on—again—to make some sacrifices for the good of 
the nation. 

Uwe Reinhart, the Princeton economist, once referred 
to the baby boomers as the “Pepsi generation.” Then he 
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referred to us as the “Iwo Jima Generation.” And | don’t 


have to explain that to anyone here. 

And, it’s—once again—our time. _ 

I’m reminded of something | saw last night when | was 
driving home—here at Rossmoor. | turned a corner and my 
headlights shined [sic] on three deer. A stag, a doe and a 
fawn. 

You know what their first instinct was? 

No. They didn’t run. That was their second act. 

The first thing that the stag and the doe did was turn so 
that their bodies shielded the fawn from the approaching 
harm. 

And that’s what every older generation does. We shield 
our young from harm. We protect the generation we're 
leaving behind. It’s an instinct as primal as food and shel- 
ter and warmth. 

And that’s what is being asked of us today. We are like 
those deer.... We are harvesting the accumulated wis- 
dom and knowledge of a lifetime and sharing it with those 
who have it in their power to enact change to help the 
generations to come. 

To protect the generations to come. 

It is our time. 


Vital Speeches of the Day 62: Lonnie R. Bristow, “A Time for 
Every Season: Medicare and Tomorrow’s Generations,” 
(December 15, 1995), p. 136. 


Older people usually find questions related to the social security program 
salient, whereas college students may find the government's role in providing 
student loans more salient. Examine the speech in Spotlight on Age. It was deliv- 
ered by Lonnie Bristow, president of the American Medical Association (AMA), 
to a group of older citizens. Consider how the speaker’s topic, appeals, and 
language were probably influenced by the age of the audience. 


Age and Values. Shared experiences and particular kinds of concerns have 
their impact on values.° Different age groups may have different values that are 
reflected in several ways. An effective speaker remembers that the worth or 
importance of values depends very much on whose values they are. We should 
all resist any inclination to dismiss a way of thinking or a model for living as 
stupid or irrelevant because it happens to differ from our own. 

For example, an investment counselor who is speaking to a group of retired 
citizens who lived through the Great Depression (1929) will need to recognize 
that, for these people, investing conservatively will probably be very attractive. 
Because of their shared experiences with poverty, job instability, and fuel and 
food shortages, this audience will probably value a low-risk approach to invest- 
ing, which they will associate with a sense of safety, security, and responsibility— 


values those things that we 
consider good and desirable 
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Go to the CD and 
examine the list of topics 
addressed by the speakers. For 
which (if any) of these topics 
should the gender composition 


of the audience be taken into 
consideration? 


gender the roles, behaviors, 
and attitudes we associate 
with males and females 
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A Matter of Sex 


Look at the list of topics 
you're considering for an 
upcoming speech. Does 
your intended treatment 
of any of them involve 
any assumptions related 
to gender roles or atti- 
tudes that may constitute 
stereotyping? If so, how 
will you rethink and 
modify your message? 
List each potential prob- 
lem, skipping several 
lines between entries. 
Beneath each entry, con- 
template a corrective 
L action. 

sec se on lA di Men sale} a feelers 


/KEEP IN MIND 4.1 


Age and Gender 


The age of the listeners may influence their responses 


because of 


e different life experiences. 


e different immediate concerns. 


e different values. 


When considering the gender of listeners, the speaker 
should reflect on 


e role expectations. 
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values the speaker will need to honor, even if he or she does not completely agree 
with them. 

Any speaker who fails to understand where audience values come from 
cannot be audience-centered and so will likely have difficulty connecting with 
listeners. This point should be kept in mind as we consider all facets of an audi- 
ence’s composition. 


Gender 


A person’s gender is crucial to her or his very being. In some way, listeners 
respond to a speaker on the basis of their gender, and the gender composition 
of the audience is a factor that speakers will want to consider in developing 
a speech. 


Role Expectations. As men and women in our society move beyond pre- 
scribed gender roles and attitudes, expectations of how listeners will respond 
begin to change. One can no longer assume that women will want to hear about 
fashion and that men will want to hear about sports. Jokes that portray women 
as vain, silly, or nagging are considered in bad taste everywhere, as are those 
that portray men as insensitive, arrogant, tough, and unfeeling.* 

In this new scene, however, both men and women may feel defensive about 
the roles they play or hope to play. As new options are opened up, some peo- 
ple may feel unsure either about exercising those options or about continuing 
to exercise traditional options. A woman who decides that she enjoys bringing 
up children and managing a household may wonder if she is inadequate 
because she doesn’t want a career. A woman who has an aptitude for engi- 
neering may worry that she will be considered “unfeminine.” A man who 
doesn’t care to know anything about basketball might feel he isn’t “masculine.” 


The Influence of Socialized Gender Roles. Even though artificial gender roles 
exert less influence now than in the past, such influence still exists. Although the 
speaker may not want to encourage such attitudes, he or she can’t ignore them 
and their influence on the audience. It still is true that men and women have dif- 
ferent outlooks and experiences. For example, gay women and men with long- 
time partners will encounter far greater barriers in 
adopting a child or obtaining housing than will a tra- 
ditional married couple. Single women and widows 
have more difficulty obtaining credit than do single 
men and widowers. Furthermore, there are tastes and 
interests for which our culture tends to program men 
and women differently (for example, playing with 
dolls versus playing with trucks). If a speaker wishes 
to use the testimony of a Green Bay Packers star line- 
man, chances are that more men than women in the 
audience will know who he is. In this case, the 
speaker’s responsibility is to avoid condescending to 
women who don’t know the player and avoid making 
men who don’t know him feel like misfits. 


e the impact of socialized gender roles. 


° avoiding stereotyping. 





Sexual Stereotypes. Although all of the above is 
true, it is also good to remind ourselves that no 
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_ category—such as sex, age, or race—automatically predetermines a listener’s 
- set of responses, interests, or life experiences. 

Common assumptions based on the speaker’s knowledge of listeners’ 
sexual orientation provides an enlightening illustration. Homosexuals make 
up 10 percent of the U.S. adult population, and, regardless of stereotypes, they 
do not tend to work in certain industries. For example, a survey of more than 
four thousand gay men and lesbians conducted by Overlooked Opinions, a 
Chicago market-research firm, reported that 40 percent more homosexuals are 
employed in the finance and insurance industries than in the entertainment 
and arts industries, and ten times as many homosexuals are in the computer 
industry as in the fashion industry. There are also more homosexuals working 
in science and engineering than in social services.° 

While the distinction between generalizing and stereotyping is sometimes 
hard to make, stereotyping is generally harmful. The sexual revolution of the 
1960s should have taught us all one truth: although men and women do have 
concerns and experiences that are unique to their sex, there are also aspirations, 
attitudes, and aptitudes that are common to all humans and cannot be attrib- 
uted to people strictly on the basis of gender. 


Culture 


Listeners’ responses to messages are also affected by their cultures. At one time, 
it was generally believed that Americans were a homogeneous people. The 
myth was that we arrived as immigrants, were melted in the pot for a genera- 
tion or two, and emerged with a distinctively American character. Of course, 
there may be certain ways of looking at things that are especially “American.” 
In recent years, however, we have come to realize that the melting pot concept 
is not quite accurate. Within the broader culture, there exist varied cultures that 
continue to be different and to influence us in many ways. For example, ethnic 
diversity has increased significantly in the United States since 1980, as Figure 
4.1 shows. 


FIGURE 4.1 
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sexual orientation one’s 
“emotional, romantic, sexual 
or affectionate attraction to 
individuals of a particular 
gender” (as defined by the 
American Psychological 
Association) 


stereotyping making 
assumptions about someone 
based on factors such as race 
or gender without considering 
the person’s individuality 
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racism the denial of the 
essential humanity of persons 
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Culture includes dimensions such as race, ethnic origins, religion, and geo- 
egraphic/cultural environment. Although these various groups share some 
characteristics with the general U.S. culture, they may have marked differences 
that could affect their responses to spoken messages. 


Race. Race is best seen as a matter of culture. Scholars commonly define inter- 
cultural communication as “interactions that involve people from other races 
and ethnic groups.”° Race is principally a product of politics, social definitions, 
and personal preferences, rather than of biological, genetic, or inherited fac- 
tors.’ Understanding something of how race may be operating in a public 


of a particular race 


PORTFOLIO 





Attempting to Empathize 


Contemplate whether any of the speech topics you're 
considering revolve around views you've developed 
because of your race. Enter these in a column on the 
left side of a page. 

Next, contemplate how persons of another race 
might think differently and what factors might influ- 
ence their thinking. List these profiles in a center 
column, being sure to include every race in your class. 
Also acknowledge any discrepancies that might exist 
between individuals of a particular race and what 
might underlie those differences. 





speaking situation is very important. 


Over time, we have come to realize that, as each 
race has its own integrity, each also has its own per- 
ceptions and problems. Recognizing these racial 
influences is not racism. Racism denies the essential 
humanity of those who are different and thus 
severely limits the potential for communicating suc- 
cessfully. Racists can talk effectively only to other 
racists. Those who appreciate the distinctions 
between people of different races are better equipped 
to talk effectively with a wide and diverse audience. 

For example, speakers must understand that 
African Americans and white Americans have differ- 
ent histories and cultural experiences in the United 
States. Communication between members of these 
different races can be extremely complicated and, too 


In a third column, contemplate how you will 
acknowledge your own influences as well as those 
others might have as you think about the topic and 


develop a speech. 


often, fraught with distrust. The problem of how to 
find more jobs for minorities may cause some white 
listeners to fear that they are to be sacrificed in order 
to find jobs for unemployed blacks. The administra- 
tion of justice might be viewed with great skepticism 








by urban African Americans who have been brutal- 

ized or bullied by white police. 
Nevertheless, successful communication does occur in an overwhelming 
number of cases and situations every day.’ A speaker must simply be sensitive to 
the racial influences operating in listeners’ attitudes and approaches to issues. !9 


Ethnic Origins. The forebears of most Americans came from someplace else. 
With the exception of Native Americans, people emigrated from other coun- 
tries to America beginning in the seventeenth century, and they are still arriv- 
ing today. Depending partly on when they arrived, partly on what their habits 
and tastes were, and partly on where they settled, these immigrants had their 
outlooks colored by their own national history, customs, and experiences. 
Listeners who identify with their own heritage will be concerned with their liv- 
ing conditions here as well as their ties to their mother country. 

Obviously speakers must avoid stereotypes. Poles will not find Polish jokes 
funny, and Italians will deeply resent the association of all Italian names with 
the Mafia. More important, however, speakers should realize that issues that 
seem to directly affect the mother country will shape the reactions of those who 
identify with a particular national group. For example, an Irish American 
is likely to be interested in the fate of Northern Ireland and to have strong 
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opinions of which party operating there is right and what the outcome should 
be. A nation’s particular viewpoints and values can influence even its trans- 
planted citizens and their descendants. 


Religion. Perhaps it is less accurate to talk of religious cultures than of reli- 
gious beliefs that are associated with diverse cultures. In any case, a listener’s 
religion, or his or her lack of religious beliefs, can influence that listener’s recep- 
tion and evaluation of a speech. On some issues, certain religious groups tend 
to take uniform stands. Catholics on the whole, for example, tend to oppose 
abortion; Jews tend to favor strong U.S. support of Israel; Quakers generally 
oppose war of any kind. 

Religion can also have other kinds of influences on audience members. 
Some religions stress obedience and conformity, whereas others emphasize 
individualistic participation. Some religions stress personal salvation and hold 
political or social issues to be beyond any religious concerns. Others insist that 
all human matters should be of concern to the church, including political and 
social behavior. Church teachings can make a difference in the way people 
respond to a speech. Fundamentalists, for example, may be more open to mes- 
sages that reflect conservative policies and values than those who have liberal 
religious views.!! 

Conventional wisdom once advised public speakers to avoid talking about 
religion. It was considered too personal and potentially explosive a topic. But 
there are many possible topics that could be so, given the right place and the 
right audience. If you choose to talk about religion, your 
speech needs to be designed with a specific audience in 
mind, just like any other speech. 

In October 1983, Senator Edward M. Kennedy was 
invited by Rev. Jerry Falwell to speak to an assembled 
group of students at Liberty Baptist College in 
Lynchburg, Virginia. Kennedy chose as his topic “Truth 
and Tolerance in America.” Recognizing that perceived 
differences between him and his audience could create 
almost insurmountable barriers to effective communica- 
tion, Kennedy wisely chose to use humor in his introduc- 
tion before going on to address the religious and political 
differences between him and his audience. Spotlight on 
Religion includes a portion of his introduction. By 
acknowledging religious differences, showing his respect 
for his audience and their beliefs, and appealing to tran- 
scendent values, Kennedy was able to move forward 
with an eloquent speech that was very well received. 


Geographic/Cultural Environment. Finally, where a lis- 
tener lives can make a difference in how he or she 
processes a public speech. Even though people might 
come from the same part of the country, their outlooks 
can differ depending on the kind of community with 
which they identify. Obviously, Newark, New Jersey, is 
not the same as Franklin, New Jersey; Chicago, Illinois, is 
not the same as Peoria, Illinois; and Dallas, Texas, is not 
to be confused with College Station, Texas. 
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Locating That Which 
Transcends 


To what extent have your 
religrous beliefs (or lack 
of them) affected how 
you think and what you 
will say in a forthcoming 
speech? How might 
members of your audi- 
ence differ in their 
beliefs, and how might 
those differences affect 
their response to your 
message? How will you 
acknowledge those differ- 
ences as well as show 
respect for them? 
Establish three columns 
and enter abbreviated 


responses to each of 
these questions. 











Listeners can be affected by their religious beliefs in a 
variety of ways. A speaker of one’s own religion, 
speaking in a religious setting is likely to be especially 
effective. In other settings, speakers have to take into 
account the wide range of possible religious influ- 
ences that might be at work. 

(Alastair Halliday/The Image Works) 
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: Senator Edward Kennedy Speaks at Liberty Baptist College 







| have come here to discuss my beliefs about faith and There are those ) 
country, tolerance and truth in America. | know we begin 
with certain disagreements, and | strongly suspect at the end 
of the evening some of our disagreements will remain. But | 
also hope that tonight and in the months and years ahead, 
we will always respect the right of others to differ, that we — 
will never lose sight of our own fallibility, and that we will 
view ourselves with a sense of perspective and a sense of 
humor. After all, in the New Testament, even the disciples 
had to be taught to look first to the beam in their own eyes, 7 . 
and only then to the mote in their neighbor’s eyes. | am dice ways. For tai, we are all te to other 
mindful of that counsel. | am an American and a Catholic; | Americans—and the yoke is th apy « one 2 of indi 
love my country and treasure my faith. But! do not assume freedom and ee ee o 

that my conception of patriotism or policy is invariably cor-  . 
rect—or that my convictions about religion should com- Alistair Press: Fant M. Kennedy, “Truth os in. 


mand any greater respect than any other faith in this plural- “America,” in Great Speeches for Criticism and Analysis, 3/e; ed: 
istic society. | believe there surely is such a thing as truth, Lloyd E. Rohler and Roger Cook ee IN.: Alistair: Press 
but who among us can claim a monopoly on it? 1998), pp. 312- 313. 


People who have grown up in the country may develop different habits and 
lifestyles than those who have grown up in the city. The horrors of muggings, 
of commuting on unreliable trains, or of always moving at a frantic pace seem 
terrible to the rural resident, whereas the city dweller imagines that the dull- 
ness and lack of stimulation in the country would bore him or her to death. 
Sometimes the reverse is true: the untasted excitement of the city lures one, and 
the longed-for peace and safety of the country lure the other. Each group will 
also have a specific set of problems. To urbanites, the following questions are 
important: How do we reduce crime? How do we improve mass transit? How 
do we keep food prices down? By contrast, the residents of a predominantly 
farming area will be more troubled by questions such as: How do we save the 
family farm? How do we reduce property taxes? How do we keep grain prices 
at a suitable level? 

It’s also true that different sections of the country have, through the course 
of our history, developed unique ways of looking at things. Easterners, west- 
erners, southerners, southwesterners, and midwesterners have different ethnic 
mixes in their populations, different industries, different religious views, and 
different approaches to social and political problems. Westerners, for example, 
are proud of their rugged, independent individualism; New Yorkers value their 
cultural and artistic preeminence; and many Sunbelt communities are pleased 
with their image as safe, comfortable places for older citizens to live. 

Beyond regional differences in the United States, those who grow up in cul- 
tures outside this country may see the world quite differently. Psychologists 
may not agree on whether the differences between Asians and Americans, for 
example, should be attributed to different social and religious practices, differ- 
ent languages, different geography, or different ways of thinking. Yet most 
agree that the differences are very real. In general, Asians pay more attention to 
context and relationship, while Americans rely more on formal logic. Some of 
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| the most recent studies have implications for the ways people communicate 
with each other, how they judge speaker credibility, and how they react to 
arguments opposing their own views.!? In Spotlight on Cultural Differences, an 
article from the New York Times highlights some of these research findings. 
Many intercultural communication differences may affect the nature and 
quality of the ways individuals interact. For instance, Americans tend to be 
more direct and explicit, whereas Asians tend to be more indirect and subtle.!% 
Some cultures have an elaborate style of speaking. 
For instance, Arabic is full of assertions, proverbs, 
and exaggerations. By contrast, Japanese speakers 
have a succinct style, often using silence to convey 
meaning. Finally, many Western cultures use an 
instrumental style (which is speaker- and goal- 
oriented), whereas most Arab, Asian, and Latin 
American cultures use an affective style (which is 
more process- and_ receiver-oriented).!4 These 
culture-based differences provide further insights 
into the challenges that may exist when individuals 
from diverse cultures interact. 


} KEEP IN MIND 4.2 


Major Cultural Factors That Can 
Influence Listeners’ Responses 
Race 
Ethnic origins 
Religion 


Geographic/cultural environment 





Education 


Education provides us with specific knowledge, ways to solve problems ration- 
ally, an awareness of choices open to us, and ways of evaluating the best 
choices to make. 


Acquired Knowledge. The educational level of a listener—his or her acquired 


knowledge—influences his or her reactions to messages. Two audiences might 
want to hear a lecture on the latest developments in high-energy physics. If one 
audience was a junior high school science class and the other was a college 
physics class, what they would expect from a speaker and what they would be 
prepared to deal with would be different. Even first- and second-year college 
students would likely differ in their levels of sophistication and their knowl- 
edge needs. 









Research by Dr. Richard Nisbett, University of He ca 





Gece with weaker arguments running contrary to 
_ their own, Americans were likely to oy their 

- opinions . 
iowever 6 ‘were more likely to modify their own position, 
: es ooweizing that even the weaker arguments had some 
merit. . 


_. “clobbering the weaker arguments.” Asians, 


Asked to analyze a conflict between mothers and 


_ daughters, American subjects quickly came down in favor — 
_ of one side or the other. Chinese subjects were more likely 
~ tosee merit in both sides, commenting, for example, “Both 


the mothers and the daughters ie failed to Understand 


-each other.” 


And Chinese subjects coe more liking than 


Americans for proverbs containing a contradiction, like the 


Chinese saying, “Too modest is half boastful.” American 
subjects . . . found such contradictions “rather irritating.” 


Erica Goode, “How Culture Molds Habits of Thought,” New. 


York Times (August 8, 2000), p. D4. 
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claims alleged truths put 
forward by a speaker 
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The Educated Response. How well audience members have been educated 
will determine not only whether they are familiar with the speech topic but also 
whether they can intelligently evaluate the message. Much public speaking 
takes the form of claims. One speaker claims that using a certain product will 
make us happier or healthier. Another claims that voting for a particular can- 
didate will improve our economic situation. Educated listeners should be in a 
good position to make judgments about such claims. They should have specific 
facts at their disposal and should have had many intellectual experiences that 
they can relate to specific aspects of the message. 

For example, suppose you hear someone argue that force must be used in 
response to a foreign policy crisis because, the claim goes, we are faced with the 
same kind of dangerous situation that Americans faced in the 1940s when they 
confronted the forces of Nazism. If, as an educated person, you take the time to 
think, you won’t be tempted to agree automatically just because you know 
Nazism was evil. You will ask questions about the quality of the evidence. You 
will demand that the speaker prove to you that the situation before World War 
II was really similar to the present situation. You will also use your knowledge 
of world history to judge the case. 

As you judge the speaker’s argument, you will apply principles you have 
learned and knowledge you have acquired. If you find the speaker unconvinc- 
ing, and if you cannot fully test the argument by your own knowledge and 
experience, you will suspend judgment. You'll wait and see—listen to other 
arguments, read more material, and assemble more facts—before you make a 
decision you want to act on. You will be acting as an educated person. For more 
on evaluating claims, see Chapter 16. 


Education Versus Training and Intelligence. It is important to distinguish 
between education and training. Many people are trained in a skill by educa- 
tional institutions, but they are not necessarily educated. They have not acquired 
much general information, nor have they learned to apply it in a variety of sit- 
uations. One’s training may range from relatively simple skills, such as driving 
a bus, to more complex ones, such as performing vascular surgery. But such 
mastery of skills does not necessarily produce an educated person. 

Training should not be confused with education, nor should education 
be confused with intelligence. Some very intelligent people have not had formal 
education, just as some who have attended good universities are not very bright. 

Nevertheless, without embracing stereotypes about educated listeners, you 
can still expect most educated listeners to be more critical and to have more 
information about certain topics. For example, it would be hard to help an audi- 
ence understand the accomplishments of Ronald Reagan’s presidency if they 
had little knowledge of political, social, and economic events in the United 
States during the 1980s. A persuasive speech aimed at convincing the audience 
that Macbeth is Shakespeare’s greatest tragedy would fail if audience members 
had never read any Shakespeare or did not possess even general knowledge 
about English literature at the beginning of the seventeenth century. As with all 
the characteristics we have been talking about, the precise role education plays 
in a public speaking situation depends on the specifics of the situation. 


Occupation or Profession 


The occupation of the listener also influences the way he or she views a message. 
The job you have can make a difference in the attitudes you hold and the way 
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in which you grasp specific information. When people receive public messages, 
they sometimes ask themselves, “How is this going to affect my job?” A dairy 
farmer and an urban grocer both will be interested in a news story about the 
price of milk, but they will differ in their responses. It may be that their goals are 
incompatible; nothing a speaker can say about how milk prices should be set can 
completely satisfy them both. Similarly, when discussing the problem of how to 
improve our schools, a motel owner may be uneasy about the suggestion that 
schools be kept open all year, since that could mean that people would travel 
less in the summer and her or his livelihood would be threatened. 


Attitudes and Skills. The occupations we hold make us feel differently about 
the world around us. Teachers, doctors, construction workers, dancers, postal 
clerks, and lawyers all deal with specific sets of problems. The constant prac- 
tice of these problem-solving skills is what establishes people as experts. When 
experts function as listeners, they bring a whole set of competencies and 
attitudes with them to a speaking situation. An engineer, for example, will 
respond to technological information as a specialist, and the speaker must be 
aware of this. 


Perceptions of Relevance. Finally, take the case of a technical specialist pre- 
senting a proposal to improve product design to a group of decision-makers in 
an organization. If the specialist focuses only on how a new design might make 
the product work more efficiently and neglects the cost associated with its 
implementation, the speaker’s chances of being effective will be lessened. 
Within the audience, individual listener’s perceptions and responses may vary 
significantly. The production manager might be wor- 
ried about the cost, the sales manager might be con- 
cerned about how well the sales staff can understand 
the intricacies of the new product, and the advertis- 
ing manager might be worried about how this 
change will affect the promotional campaign that is 
about to be launched. Thus the occupational inter- 





ing to their 


Educational and Occupational Factors 


Listeners’ education influences their responses accord- 
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ests, concerns, and goals of the listeners will be dif- 
ferent from those of the speaker, even though all of 
them work for the same organization. If a speaker 


e acquired knowledge. 










e ability to apply knowledge. 


Listeners’ occupations shape responses through their 


fails to anticipate and prepare for responses stem- 
ming from different occupational perspectives, his or 
her good idea might be impossible to sell. 


e attitudes and skills. 





Income and Assets 


The income of listeners may influence their response. Again, the extent to 
which this factor is important and the precise ways in which it functions 
depend on the speaker’s subject and purpose. The topic of a message may nat- 
urally interest some income groups and not others. How to devise tax shelters, 
for example, would probably have limited appeal to those of low income, who 
might also perceive the subject as an example of how the rich exploit the law to 
avoid paying their fair share. 

How groups think their income level compares and should compare with 
that of others may have deep-seated effects on the communication process. 
People in the middle-income group, for example, may see themselves as bur- 
dened with taxes and yet excluded from the benefits of social welfare. Such 


e perceptions of relevance. 
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Advertisers target audiences 
they consider likely customers 
for their products. An ad for 
expensive watches, for exam- 
ple, would be aimed at read- 
ers who buy magazines fea- 
turing upscale products and 
services. (Courtesy of Rolex) 
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Not for something that 
includes a more than 


200-component movement _ 
whose balance wheel 
oscillates 252,288,000 
times a year. 


Left to right: Rolex Oyster Perpetual Lady Datejust ix 18kt gold with matching President bracelet, onyx dial and diamond bezel; Rolex Oyster Perpetual Lady Datejust in ISKt white gold with 
matching President bracelet and diamond dial, bezel and case lugs; Rolex Oyster Perpetual Lady Datejust in 18kt gold with matching President bracelet and diamond and sapphire dial and bezel 


For the name and location of an Official Rolex Jeweler near you, please call 1-800-36ROLEX. 


Relex, W, Oyster Perpetual Lady Datejust and President ave trademarks. 
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people may look on many political and social proposals with the jaundiced eye 
of those who are going to foot the bill. 

Professional persuaders such as advertisers go to great lengths to try to see 
that their messages get through to the right income group. They carefully 
choose a mailing list (such as American Express Card holders) that will put 
their material in the hands of those who can afford to buy their product. They 
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choose the kinds of magazines to advertise in, the time slots for their television 
ads, and the kinds of radio stations that will most likely reach the target audi- 
ence. They are concerned with many factors besides income, but they want 
people who can afford to buy their products to know about those products. 

The extent of financial resources available to listeners will surely help deter- 
mine their receptiveness to any proposals that involve acquiring or spending 
money. The wise speaker will try to anticipate how listeners’ income might 
influence their response to his or her message. 


Group and Organizational Memberships 


Diverse memberships held by listeners will have an impact on their response to 
speeches. A single listener may belong to the United Methodist Church, the 
Democratic party, the Parent Teacher Organization, the American Bar 
Association, and the Executive Board of the United Way. 


Group Affiliations and Listeners’ Feelings. Organizational associations con- 
tribute to the listeners’ identity, the conception of who and what they are. Those 
who belong to the Sierra Club, for example, are clearly committed to preserv- 
ing the environment. Staunch supporters of the club are likely to see the envi- 
ronmental aspects of a problem as others in the club would see them. 
Furthermore, such listeners might identify environmental dimensions to prob- 
lems even when they are not immediately apparent, a possibility the speaker 
should be aware of. 

In one situation, a speaker approached a city council with a proposal to 
build a small shopping center in a section of the community that lacked ade- 
quate shopping facilities. He chose to approach the topic in this way: 


There are two major advantages to moving forward with the Southside Mall. 
First, at a time when our community has been in a state of economic decline, 
this new Mall will bring hundreds of thousands of dollars of revenue to town. 
There is no comparable place for people to shop who live in the surrounding 
communities, so they will very likely come to our new Mall—bringing their 
purses with them! The other big advantage of building a Mall that will include 
more than 20 new businesses is the addition of as many as 250 new jobs. With 
unemployment at an all-time high, new jobs is what our community needs most. 


Unfortunately for the builder, several environmentally minded members of the 
council were opposed to the project because building the strip would result in 
the removal of a wooded area and park. The builder had given scant attention 
to environmental consequences and could not respond to critical questions. His 
proposal was defeated, in large part because he had failed to consider the var- 
ied memberships and values of key members of the audience. 


The Saliency of Key Group Memberships. Some memberships may be more 
important than others at certain times. When you attend a meeting of a partic- 
ular group (a fraternity, a political club, United Way volunteers, or the Future 
Farmers of America), the reasons for being in that organization may be very 
important at that moment. You hear and respond to messages as a member of 
that group. At other times, and in other contexts, the goals of that group may 
seem less relevant. 
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target audience those whom 
the speaker would most like to 
influence with the message 
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You could be speaking on a topic—such as the importance of self-esteem—that would be appropriate for a national PTA 
rally or the Million Man March. Since these are very different audiences, though, with different interests, experiences, and 
goals, you would have to consider what factors would be most relevant to the specific needs of each audience. (left: Johnny 
Crawford/The Image Works; right: James Nubile/The Image Works) 


It is difficult, and not really necessary, to keep any 
one membership foremost in all our decisions. 
Whether we are active Democrats or Republicans will 
hardly matter as we decide how to respond to a man- 
ufacturer’s plea to buy a specific brand of toothpaste. 
However, there are times when membership in a par- 
ticular group is so important that all messages are 
evaluated by its standards or all irrelevant messages 
are screened out.!© Consider two different examples. 


Income and Group Memberships 


The income and assets of listeners may 
influence their perceptions of relevance. 
predispose them to act as members of target groups. 


Group and organizational memberships influence 
listeners because 


affiliations may affect members’ identity. A young man might be a member of a fraternity. 


The membership may be so central to his life 
that he judges messages about where to eat (or 
what to wear or who he should vote for) by ask- 
ing himself whether members of that group 
would eat that kind of food (or wear those 
clothes or vote for that candidate). None of these 
choices would seem to have any direct relation- 
ship to the goals and activities of the organiza- 
tion. Nevertheless, the listener may relate many 
issues to a particular group membership. 


memberships can determine the saliency of issues. 








Check the web site of an organization of your choice 
(Red Cross, National Rifle Association, National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
American Civil Liberties Union, Sierra Club, and so 


on). In what ways does the group’s message reflect its Members and supporters of the National Rifle 


membership? From studying the web site, how would 
you describe the characteristics of members? Which 
demographics do you think are important in the 
group’s appeal to members and nonmembers? 


Association (NRA) are dedicated to the defeat 
of gun control legislation. So important is this 
to NRA members that they will often subordi- 
nate all other issues to this one. They might 
well end'up voting for or against a political 
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candidate because of his or her position on this single issue. Such a ded- 
icated member may ignore the candidate’s stand on the economy, for- 
eign affairs, or the environment—issues that might seem crucial to 
others—because that member’s identification with the NRA’s goals is so 
strong that everything else pales in comparison. 


Who listeners are depends partly on who they think they are affiliated with, 
and group membership becomes an important factor in shaping their reactions 
to any public speech. 
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Preview Like all people, audience members have fundamental needs. Maslow’s 
hierarchy provides an excellent conceptual framework for understanding those 
shared needs—physical well-being, safety and security, love and belonging, esteem, 
and self-actualization. 


among themselves and how speakers need to acknowledge those differ- 
ences in analyzing and adapting messages to their listeners. Yet whatever 
differences listeners may bring to the speech situation, they still share certain 
universal human needs. 
Indeed, every person has needs that must be satisfied if he or she is to live 
and function happily and productively in society. When personal needs go 
unfulfilled, they create voids, distress, weakness, and other kinds of physical 


S o far, we have considered the ways that audience members may differ 
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and psychological discomfort. For the public speaker, understanding basic Noting Their Needs 
human needs is very important. By appealing to listeners’ shared needs and 
suggesting ways of fulfilling those needs, speakers often are able to help lis- What are the needs of 


your listeners that seem 
especially relevant to a 
speech topic that you are 
contemplating? How will 
you ensure that they see 


teners focus on what they have in common. 

In a groundbreaking work, psychologist Abraham H. Maslow described 
basic human needs in terms that help us understand and develop tactics for lis- 
tener involvement.!” As illustrated in Figure 4.2, Maslow presented the needs 





in a hierarchy, noting that some needs are more basic than, and must be fulfilled ine connection? Winat 
before, others. For instance, if listeners are extremely hungry, they may not be will you say or suggest 
all that concerned about protecting the environment, dealing with campus that will fulfill the need(s) 


safety, or even finding an ideal job. Once their hunger is satisfied, however, ee have identified? 
they will likely be very interested in such issues. 





Satisfying Basic Physiological Needs 


People have physiological needs. Basic to all human life is the need to be phys- __ physiological needs the 
ically secure. We all need food and drink, clothing, shelter, and sexual gratifi-__ need to be physically secure 
cation if we want to feel comfortable and avoid the discomforts of pain, sick- 

ness, injury, and so on. These needs are “basic” because, in a sense, they 

preempt or obliterate all other needs if they are not met. Long ago, groups such 

as the Salvation Army recognized that those who are in the deepest and most 

serious distress can hardly be called on to live up to their full potential as 

human beings since their most basic needs are not being met. And so such 
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safety needs the need to 
have a safe and predictable 
environment 
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organizations provide food, clothing, and shelter and only then make an appeal 
to people to fulfill other kinds of needs. 

Most of the audiences you will talk with will have had their basic needs met. 
Freed from the preoccupation of satisfying those needs, most listeners will be 
more successfully engaged with “higher” needs. 


Ensuring Listeners’ Personal Safety 


People also have safety needs. That is, we all need a secure and reasonably pre- 
dictable world. A certain amount of routine, order, and predictability protects 
us from dangerous, surprising, and unfamiliar situations that threaten our 
safety. This does not mean that people have a basic need for dullness. Even the 
mountain climber wants the security of knowing precisely how his or her 
equipment will function, and the scuba diver does not want to be surprised by 
an unexpected flow of the tide. However, just as physiological needs do not 
unduly preoccupy most audiences, the normal needs for safety seldom domi- 
nate listeners’ minds. 

There are routine ways in which safety is guaranteed in any organized soci- 
ety. We have a police force to protect us from crime; we have a fire department 
to protect us from disaster; and we have many departments and agencies ded- 
icated to making sure that gas lines do not blow up, electric wires do not break, 
buildings do not crumble beneath our feet, and highways do not disintegrate 
under our automobiles. There is a defense establishment designed to protect us 


FIGURE 4.2 
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ee more serious. 






rious. Teonen and disorder might well cad ( 


ee end} loss of ees Ne be disastrous. =own nation. 
; ly fe _ Should we fail to 
: aid Greece and uke. in this faleful hour, the effect will 


The free peoule of ihe note jook | 
to us for support in maintaining their freedoms. If we falter _ 
in our leadership, we may endanger ‘the peace of the — 
throughout the entire Middle East. . . Collapse of free world—and \ ‘we Shall cee eos the welfare of our — 
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be far-reaching to the West as wellasthe East. ‘Harry § Truman, “Kid to Greees and Turkey : The Truman ae 





This i is a serious course upon which we embark. | Doctrine,” in Contemporary American Voices, ed. J. R. Andrews 


: Me DL Id not recommend ‘it except that the alternative is a and D. ay (New York: Longman, 92) pp. 10-11. 


from potential enemies abroad, and government bureaus to protect us from 
being poisoned at home. Our safety is the concern of many people and groups. 

Most of us go through our lives assuming our own safety. It is only during 
crises, such as war or natural disasters, that we seriously question how safe we 
are. Nevertheless, there are times and places where our personal safety appears 
to be seriously threatened, and these fears may influence an audience. 

In many large cities, for example, many people, particularly older people, 
feel unsafe. Both their physical preservation from attack and their financial 
security are perceived as being definitely threatened. The incidence of violent 
crime reported through the news media has made people of all ages fear for 
their personal safety. A speaker who would like information to be understood, 
action to be taken, or beliefs to be modified would be well advised to consider 
how such purposes would meet the very important safety needs of the 
audience. 

One of the most famous and historically important speeches of the modern 
era was President Harry Truman’s speech in March 1947 calling for aid to 
Greece. As you can see in Spotlight on Safety and Security, this speech—in which 
he set forth the Truman Doctrine—set the stage for the Cold War and was 
largely based on an appeal to our needs for security as a nation. Truman’s 
message—that threats to freedom in other parts of the world were threats to 
world peace and thus to the United States—demonstrates the ways in which a 
speaker identifies successfully with such needs to achieve his or her goal. 


Reinforcing Feelings of Love and a Sense of Belonging 


Once safety needs are satisfied, people begin to think of other needs, such as 
belonging needs, or the need to be loved by others. The love that exists 
between people—a parent and a child, a husband and a wife, a boyfriend and 
a girlfriend—fulfills a very important human need. Furthermore, in a larger 
sense, there is a distinct human need to be loved or at least to be accepted, 
wanted, or identified with groups. People join clubs, maintain close family or 
ethnic ties, associate themselves strongly with a church or religious movement, 
or take great pride in their patriotic feelings toward their country. All of these 
associations help them to meet the need to be accepted and cared for. Successful 
speakers understand and often engage this need. 


View the speech on Gun 
Control on the CD and 
consider which basic needs 


and values the speaker attempts 
to engage. 


belonging needs __ the need to 
be loved, accepted, and 
wanted by others t 
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Spotlight on Belonging is an excerpt from the 1988 acceptance speech by — 
George Bush, the newly nominated Republican candidate for president. In it, 
he attempted to convey a sense of belonging, as he included a variety of groups 
that he saw working together and stressed the importance of volunteerism. 
This speech demonstrates one way that a speaker can appeal to individuals 
who might not feel very important on their own. It underlines their association 
with large, powerful, and progressive groups. 

Listeners are likely to be more emotionally involved when they believe that 
a speaker is advocating a proposal that will be of direct benefit to those whom 
they love, reduce their feelings of isolation, or help them to be secure as a part 
of an admired group. 


: Helping Listeners Feel Confident and 
Appreciated by Others 
In addition to a sense of belonging, people need to think well of themselves and 
esteem needs the need to to know that others hold them in high regard. Esteem needs stem from a per- 
feel important, respected, and son’s desire to feel that he or she has some worth and importance. People like 
admired to feel that to some extent they control their destiny, that they are not constantly 


under the thumb of other people, and that they are in some way recognized by 
others as being good or important human beings. 

This need can frequently be translated into a desire for status, or a desire to 
be better than other people. The symbols of status— 
the indicators of what makes one person “better” 


status a person’s position or 
rank in relation to others 


KEEP IN MIND 4. than another—are significant. In many ways, this 
need for prestige is the most obvious one speakers 

Speakers Should Consider the Shared Needs of appeal to in public communication. No doubt, it is 
Listeners, Including the basis of much advertising that would have us 


believe that smoking a certain type of cigarette, driv- 

ing a certain type of car, or wearing a certain brand of 

shoes will help us acquire the status we long for. 
When people feel oppressed or neglected or when 


physiological needs. 
the needs for safety and security. 


the desire for love and a sense of belonging. 


the desire to feel confident and appreciated by they feel that they are of no account, their need to feel 
others. confident and valuable may be the most basic need to 
the need for self-actualization. be met before they can be expected to act. Spotlight on 





Esteem is taken from Jesse Jackson’s speech at the 


Identifying Universal Listener Needs 
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lacw ene oat Loops being” 





can never be anything. | understand. . 


D 


you 





ammed for my hand. . 


‘ou who are watching this broadcast tonight in the projects, 


on the corners, | understand. Call on outcast, low down, — 


: you can’t make it, you're nothing, you’ re nobody, subclass, 


- underclass—when you see Jesse Jackson, when my name — 


_ goes in nomination, your name goes in nomination. | was 


_ born i in the slum, but the slum was not born in me. And it : 


1988 Democratic National Convention. In it, he used his own experience to 
inspire listeners who felt dispossessed to be proud of and to believe in them- 
selves once again. In this portion of his speech, Jackson sought to persuade his 


listeners of their dignity, regardless of personal 
circumstances. 

Throughout the speech, Jackson aimed to con- 
vince his listeners that there was hope for them, 
no matter the circumstances under which they 

_were born or the circumstances in which they 
currently found themselves. Of course, Jackson’s 
impassioned delivery made the message even 
more compelling. 


Helping Listeners Realize Their 
Own Potential 


When people possess self-esteem and know that 
others respect them, they can begin to think 
about self-fulfillment. The self-actualization 
need, as Maslow calls it, recognizes that human 
beings want to make the most of themselves. 
Most people are in the process of becoming. We 
tend to strive for something; we have goals 
toward which we work. Most people, if they feel 
that striving is worthwhile, will continue to do so 
and will probably never be completely self-actu- 
alized. Not everyone, of course, will have the 
same ideal or the same ambition. Nevertheless, 
the speaker who realizes that people want to 
achieve the full extent of their capabilities will 
appeal to this very important need. 


m ‘Common Ground and Common Sense” by Jesse Jackson 


ind saying you're. nothing and nobody, and — 
«Tima working 
person’s person, that’s why | understand. you whether — 
re black or white. | understand work. | was not born — 
with a silver spoon in a mouth. : had | a shovel ae 


Every one of these funny labels a at on you, those of | 












wasn’t born in you, you can make it. pinceust you are 
tonight you can make it. Hold your head high, stick your 
chest out. You can make it. It gets dark sometimes, but the © 
-morning comes. Don’t you surrender. Suffering breeds char- 
acter. Character breeds faith. In the end faith will not disap- 
point. You must not surrender. You may or may not get there, 
but just know that you're qualified and you hold on and hold 
out. We must never surrender. America will get better and | 
"better. Keep hope alive. Keep hope alive. Keep hope alive. 
On tomorrow night and beyond, keep hope alive. 


Jesse Jackson, i Corinon Ground and Common Sense,” in Great 
Speeches for Criticism and Analysis, ed. L. Rohler and R. Cook 
(Greenwood, Ind.: Alistair fee a pp. 106— 107. 


self-actualization need the 
desire to achieve to the full 
extent of our capabilities 





Belonging to an organized group and sharing common experi- 
ences can reinforce listeners’ feelings of belonging and help a 
speaker elicit positive responses. (Richard Hutchings/PhotoEdit) 
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Excerpt from “Leaders for the 21st Century” by Norman Schwarzkopf 


The wonderful thing about our country is that you can do race: it’s a staggered start. You can never tell who is ahead — 
anything that you want. ... So, dare to live your dream! until the end of the race. So when you stumble, get back 

You know, it’s the dreamers of the past . . . who have given up and follow your dreams again! At the finish line of life, _ 
us the greatest gifts .. . and so it will always be. . . a cure the winners are not determined by the quantity of the — 


for cancer, a cleaner environment, an end of poverty, material goods that they have amassed but rather by the : 
world peace... . So take your best shot and dare to live _ quality of what they leave oe 
your dream. 


Of course, you'll stumble along the way; we all 4 but = Norman scour or “Leaders for the 21st Century,” Vital 
always remember that life is sort of like the 400-meter Speeches of the Day 65 (June 15, 1999): 520. 


In Spotlight on Self-Actualization, General Norman Schwarzkopf, in a com- 
mencement address at the University of Richmond, encouraged his student 
audience to seek self-actualization by living their dreams. 

Of course, there are other ways that speakers might appeal to the audience’s 
need for self-actualization. Some might encourage listeners to become attuned 
to their own spirituality, to seek a sense of empowerment in their work life, or 
to grow to experience a sense of inner peace. 


SUMMARY 


he speaker-listener partnership is central to the success of any public 

speaking venture. As you approach giving any speech, you will want to 

reflect thoughtfully and analytically on who your listeners are— 
considering the sources of their diversity while remaining mindful of the needs 
and values they likely share. 

Audiences are rarely homogeneous, and that makes your task more chal- 
lenging. You will want to avoid overgeneralizing and to fashion your speech so 
that you are as inclusive as possible. In analyzing your audience, you will con- 
sider such diverse listener factors as age, gender, race, religion, education, eth- 
nicity, occupation, geographic/cultural environment, income, and group 
memberships. 

At the same time, you must recognize that there are some universal human 
needs that all listeners share: basic physiological needs, as well as the need for 
safety and security, love and belonging, esteem, and self-actualization. You 
may engage these audience needs with a wide array of topics. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND REFLECTION 





1. What are the major audience characteristics you ought to consider when 
planning a speech? Why is each important? 
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2. Think of a topic that you believe might be a good one to use in your public 
speaking class based on your interests and your perceptions of your fellow 
classmates’ interests and values. How could this topic be adapted to a sig- 
nificantly older audience? 


3. In your view, are there any topics that would be of greater interest to women 
than to men? How about the opposite? How might you broaden the appeal 
of a topic that you associate with either sex? 


4. How might the location or geography of your hometown affect the kinds of 
issues that people who live there are interested in? 


5. As a person who is currently cast in the role of college student, what are 
some topics that are of interest to you? Now imagine that you are pursuing 
the occupation of your choice in the future (attorney, teacher, salesperson, or 
computer analyst, for example). What sorts of topics would likely interest 
you as a member of that occupational group? 


6. What is one group you belong to that is really important to you (sorority, 
church, or volunteer organization, for instance)? If a speaker were to 
address this organization, what sorts of topics would be of interest to most 
members attending the speech? Why? 


7. According to Maslow’s hierarchy, what are some of the most basic human 
needs that listeners share? Define each briefly. 


8. Following are some possible speech topics: 


Gun Control 

Exercising for Fitness 

Finding the Career That’s Right for You 

. How to Excel as a First-Year College Student 

The Health Care Crisis 

Alternative Energy Sources 

Pain Management 

. Becoming a Volunteer for the Local Humane Society 


soo Oo O06 o 


Which listener needs would you probably want to consider in speaking about 
each of these topics? Why would those needs be especially important? 


ENDNOTE S 
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was Aristotle, who wrote, “A speech [situation] consists of three things: a speaker 
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of the speech relates to the last (I mean the hearer).” Aristotle on Rhetoric: A Theory 
of Civil Discourse, trans. George A. Kennedy (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1991), p. 47. 


2. Fora brief account of the protests against the war, see James MacGregor Burns, The 
Crosswinds of Freedom (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1989), pp. 401-431. 


3. See Patricia Hayes Andrews and Richard T. Herschel, Organizational Communication: 
Empowerment in a Technological Society (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1996), pp. 
310-312. For a classic work on values, see Gordon Allport et al., The Study of Values 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1931). 
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Adapting to Diverse Audiences 





CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


After studying this chapter, 
you should be able to 


1. comprehend the situa- 
tional factors that may 
influence the way the 
speaker adapts a message 
to an audience. 


2. identify and acknowledge 
the values that audience 
members may share. 


3. discover diverse ways of 
gathering information 
about an audience, includ- 
ing conducting an audi- 
ence survey. 


4. speak ethically while 
adapting effectively to the 
audience. 


t should be clear by now that your basic task as a speaker is to design a 

speech specifically for an audience. You must center your thinking on the 

audience; all that you do should be calculated to elicit a response from your 
listeners and to connect your message to them. To begin, you need to have a 
clear understanding of audience adaptation. 

Adaptation is not saying what an audience wants to hear. Sometimes begin- 
ning speakers who think this feel a slight uneasiness or even moral outrage 
over this notion. But if you hope to accomplish something with an audience, 
you have to adapt. This does not mean that you should only reinforce and 
never try to change an audience’s beliefs or attitudes, nor that you should 
always agree with an audience. It means that you should recognize the essential 
humanity of all listeners and try to focus your message on their very real concerns, 
while understanding their level of knowledge and experience. 
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audience adaptation con- 
necting your message to’the 
interests and needs of the 
audience, at a level appropri- 
ate to their knowledge and 
experience and in a style they 
find comfortable 
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SITUATIONAL FACTORS IN AUDIENCE ADAPTATION 





Preview Adapting to an audience involves searching for relationships between 
you (the speaker), your message, and the audience, then using the results of such a 
search to bring together all those elements. To do this, you need to seek an under- 
standing of diverse situational factors, including audience perceptions of you, your 
topic, and the occasion; audience size; and the physical setting for the speech. 


sional public speaker and you developed several presentations that you 
could deliver to diverse audiences, you would still need to make many 
changes in your message and how you presented it as you moved from one sit- 
uation to another. Following are some of the key situational factors to consider. 


H very speech is given in a specific situation. Even if you became a profes- 


Audience Perceptions of the Speaker 


How does the audience perceive you? Do they view you as an expert or a 
novice? Do you have a reputation for making excellent presentations, or has the 
audience never heard of you? If you are unknown to them, what can you do to 
help them become better informed about your background? 

In Chapter 6, we will discuss speaker credibility in considerable detail. For 
now, however, it’s enough to recognize that your credibility as a speaker, what is 
known and unknown about you, and the audience’s predisposition toward you 
are important to consider as you begin to adapt your message to the audience. 


Audience Size 


How large is the audience? In your classroom, you will probably be speaking 
to approximately twenty-five students. But in other speaking situations, you 
may speak to a much smaller group (for example, when you speak in a busi- 
ness boardroom environment) or a much larger group (perhaps at a political 
rally, a community meeting, or in a church). 

While audience size may affect your communication apprehension (see 
Chapter 2), it will certainly influence how you prepare for your presentation in 
terms of your delivery, the use of visual aids, the kind of language you use, and 
so on. In general, you will want to speak more formally with larger groups. 


Audience Feelings About the Speaking Situation 


How does the audience feel about the occasion? Perhaps you are speaking on a 
day that is very special to the audience. They are eager to be there, and you can 
count on their attentiveness and good will. On other occasions, they may be 
neutral or even hostile toward the speaking occasion. Maybe you are a speaker 
at a required training session. Once you have finished your speech, the listen- 
ers can all go home. 

Knowing how listeners view the occasion can help you plan your approach, 
your style of speaking, and the length of your speech. Many audiences are cap- 
tive or are attending out of habit or politeness, and you will need to work very 
hard to engage their attention and interest. 
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Speakers and listeners must adapt to different speaking environ- 
ments. A large audience may require the speaker to use electronic 
amplification and allows for little direct response from listeners. In 
a small, informal group the speaker can more easily see how listen- 
ers are responding and make immediate adaptations. (left: AP/Wide 
World Photos; right: Nancy Richmond/The Image Works) 





The Speaking Environment 


What kind of room are you speaking in? When you speak in your classroom, ( mm 


you are speaking in a familiar, comfortable environment. You know what to “&” view the first speech on 
expect—whether there is an overhead projector or TV monitor, whether the = Women’s Gymnastics. Given t 
lights can be dimmed, and so forth. As you begin to work on your speech, you _ speaker's ge UAE 
will want to learn as much as you can about other physical settings where you —- the top! 
may be speaking. 

Try to learn as much as possible about the basic speaking “equipment”— 
podium, technological support, microphone, and so on. Find out how large the 
room is. A small group in a very large room presents a different kind of speak- 
ing challenge from a large group crowded into a 
small room. Find out how much control you will 
have over the room’s climate. Can you open win- 
dows? Darken lights? Pull down a screen? Ask lis- Situational Factors to Remember 
teners to move closer to you? 
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In adapting to diverse audiences, consider such 
situational factors as: 


Audience Views of the Speech Topic how the audience perceives you. 


; : F di ize. 
What are the audience’s attitudes toward your topic? See pein ar 


How much do listeners know about it? What kinds of 
relevant experiences might they have had? If you are » the kind of physical setting. 

trying to persuade your classmates to consider camp- » audience. views toward your topic. 
ing in the wilderness next summer, you will want to 


audience views of the occasion. 
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know whether there are any campers in the room. If you want them to adopt a 
pet from the Humane Society, you will certainly want to know if they already 


own pets. 
Beyond listeners’ basic level of topic-relevant knowledge, you will want to 
values those things we con- reflect upon their values and how those values translate into attitudes and 
sider good and desirable beliefs that are likely to influence their willingness to listen and their ability to 


respond positively to your message. 


IDEN ELE YING SHARED AU DLEN CE VAGUS 





Preview Regardless of the situation, searching for and identifying audience values 
is a major step toward adapting your message to the audience. What values do you 
likely share with your listeners? How can those be used to establish common ground 
and make your message more compelling? Besides recognizing shared needs and 
values, you will want to think of what listeners believe and what attitudes they hold. 


hen you catalog listener characteristics 
WV ceeeceendes reson ard so forth, you 
are doing so, in part, to uncover audience 
ibe cicyacalve | values. You are Accent Ae Basa in looking for 
What values do your listeners likely hold that seem areas of agreement (as well as potential conflict), and 
especially relevant to a speech topic that you are con- you will want to think about how listeners’ value pri- 
templating? How will you ensure that they see the orities might shape the way you approach your mes- 
connection? What will you say or suggest that will sage. For certain audiences, patriotic values may be 
connect with the value(s) you have identified? . extremely important; for others, the need to get 
— ahead; and for still others, the value of education: Of 
course, all listeners share certain basic human needs 
(such as the need for love and belonging), as we discussed in Chapter 4, and you 
will want to remember how these needs can be used to unify your audience. 
All of us possess a network of interlocking values, some of which conflict 
with others. For example, Americans tend to admire individualism as a trait 
while also placing great stress on the need for teamwork.! They profess the 
helieise convictionstnancer golden rule—do unto others as we would have them do unto us—while also 
tain things are real or true valuing material success that often can be realized only at the cost of outwitting 
or outmaneuvering others. We hear of the “work ethic,” the “business ethic,” 
and the “Puritan ethic,” all of which denote different 








attitudes learned predisposi- 
tions to respond favorably, 
unfavorably, or in a neutral 
manner to particular objects 
or occasions 


KEEP IN MIND 3.2 sets of values at work in our society. 
Once you have considered audience values, you 
Values Shared by Audience Members will need to reflect further on how those values trans- 


late into listener attitudes and beliefs. For instance, 
you may determine that you and your listeners 
greatly value integrity and responsibility. Yet in an 
election year, you may discover that listener attitudes 
toward the political candidate you are promoting are 
recognizing the presence of interlocking values, some- negative. Whereas you see the candidate as honest, 
times involving points of inconsistency or conflict. experienced, and trustworthy, your listeners may see 
deciding whether or not listener values translate her opponent as far superior. In this case, you would 
into attitudes and beliefs. not try to change listener values (which you share). 
Instead you would try to identify the network of 


Identify shared audience values by 


e cataloging listener characteristics such as age, 
education, and gender. 


searching for areas of agreement. 
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| opinions and beliefs that may have contributed to those 

“negative attitudes. For instance, you may discover that 
some listeners believe that women in general are poorly 

| suited for high-level leadership positions. Or they may 

believe that your candidate’s particular background 

experience is not relevant to the sort of leadership posi- 
tion she is seeking. Or they may see her voting record as 
having been inconsistent on environmental protection, 
which is a real priority for them. 

Depending on how you analyze the nature of the 
problem—what specific discrepancies you uncover in 
listener beliefs, attitudes, and values—you will adapt 
your message in quite different ways. What is key here is 
that you are still supporting the candidate you believe in, 
but once you understand the nature of the audience’s 
objections, you can proceed to adapt your message in 
specific ways so that you are able to address their very 
real concerns. 





Audience attitudes and beliefs can vary widely in 
responding to the same speaker. Senator Hillary 
Clinton will be well received by her supporters and 
viewed negatively by her detractors. To be effective, 
she needs to understand how various reactions have 
the potential to affect her message. (Tannen Maury/ 
The Image Works) 
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Preview There are different ways of collecting information about your audience. 
Approaching audience assessment from diverse perspectives may prove helpful. 
Information can be gathered through interviewing, administering an audience sur- 
vey, conducting research on the Internet, and continuing to assess the audience 
before, during, and after the speech. 


important, you must figure out how to do it. Some speakers use the 

help of others. Often professional public speakers, executives, and 
politicians hire people such as research assistants and even speechwriters to 
look into audience opinions, beliefs, and biases. Most of us, however, under- 
take this task on our own. 


() nce you have decided that gathering audience-relevant information is 


Interviewing for Information 


A good place to begin is by contacting the person who asked you to speak. 
Usually this contact person is a member of the group or organization. that will 
be addressed (or has worked with them closely) and knows the audience well. 
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You can interview this contact person either by phone or in person. Follow the 
basic principles of interviewing for information discussed in Chapter 8. Your 
goal is to find out as much as you can about the audience—their experiences, . 
topic-relevant knowledge, values, and interests—as related to you, your topic, 
and the particular speaking situation.” Regardless of the specific topic, here are 
some of the general kinds of questions you might want to ask: 


e How diverse is the audience in terms of age, sex, and the like? 
¢ How many listeners will likely be present when I speak? 

* Could you describe the room where I'll be speaking? 

¢ How knowledgeable is the audience about my topic? 

e What relevant experiences might audience members have had? 


¢ How likely are they to be open to the sort of information I’m discussing 
or the proposal I’m making? 


e Are there likely to be great differences of opinion or experience within 
the audience? If so, explain. 


¢ How much time is available for my presentation? For audience 
questions? 


Of course, you will want to adapt this basic interviewing format to the 
specific situation. Table 5.1. offers an extended illustration. In this example, 
assume that you have served for two years as a volunteer with the Big Brothers 
Big Sisters program in your college community. You have been asked to repre- 
sent this organization and speak to a group of first-year college students, 
urging them to consider becoming a Big Brother or Big Sister. Before speak- 
ing, you might interview the program organizer, who has been working 
with this group for several weeks, and pose some of the questions listed in 
Table 5.1. 
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(Administering an Audience Survey 


You can also construct and administer an audience survey, with the permission 
of the contact person and the cooperation of the group, aimed at gathering 
insights into the same sorts of issues. This approach to gathering information 
can be especially valuable in your own public speaking class. Public speaking 
instructors often ask students to create a brief questionnaire, administer it to 
the class, use the results for audience adaptation, and write a critical analysis of 
the process. 

Although survey construction can be fairly complicated, you can learn to 
design a very basic questionnaire that will serve as a valuable analytical tool.? 
Following are some principles to follow as you design your audience survey: 











° Use the survey to collect relevant demographic information about the audi- 
ence. For some topics, for instance, you may want to know the age or 
major of your classmates. For others, you may want to know their polit- 
ical affiliation or religion. 


e Use different kinds of questions to gather the kind of information you need.4 
Some questions may ask audience members to check the appropriate 
answer from among several choices. Others may ask them to write a 
few sentences. 


° Limit your audience survey to a few good questions that can be answered in 
the time your instructor has set aside during class. Besides respecting the 
time constraints of the class, you are more likely to get more accurate 
and better developed responses from your classmates if you do not 
overwhelm them with questions. 


¢ Be sure to use the results of the survey as you craft your speech and adapt your 
message to your audience. Administering an audience survey is not just 
an academic exercise. It is one of the most direct means available of 
finding out about your audience’s knowledge, opinions, and values. 
Because your classmates remain anonymous as they complete the sur- 
vey, they are more likely to respond with candor than if they had to 
identify themselves. 


Devising Good Questions for an Audience Survey 


Whether you are interviewing for information or constructing an audience 
questionnaire, you should include both closed and open questions (see Chapter 
8). Closed questions yield limited information, and open questions may be 
hard to tabulate and are time-consuming to complete. The key is balance.° 

There is no magic formula for constructing an audience survey, but here are 
some tips to guide you: 


° Begin the survey with closed, fixed-choice questions to collect basic demo- 
graphic and other factual information. For example: 

What is your class standing? 

Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 

Are you registered to vote? 

Yes No Not sure 
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If you are registered to vote, are you registered as a(n): 
Democrat Republican Independent Other 


Should license taxes for sport-utility vehicles (GUVs) be higher than those 
for other vehicles? 


Yes No No opinion _____ 


Should our campus become pedestrian-only? 
Yes No No opinion 


Through these kinds of questions, you can collect “bottom-line” information 
very quickly. However, the responses give you no insight into how strongly lis- 
teners identify with the choices they make. One person might be registered as 
a Republican, but she might be disillusioned with the Republican party and is 
considering becoming an Independent. Yet she would likely check 
“Republican,” and you would count her as such. 


e Use scale questions to acquire more precise information from respondents or to 
gain an understanding of how firmly committed they are to their opinions and 
beliefs. For example: 

How many servings of fruits and vegetables do you usually eat each day? 

Seven or more Five or six 

Three or four One or two None 


Indicate the extent to which you agree or 
disagree with the following statements: 


I believe that capital punishment should be abolished. 


Strongly agree Somewhat agree 
Somewhat disagree Strongly disagree 
Not sure 


I get at least eight hours of sleep each night. 


All of the time Most of the time 
Rarely Never Not sure 


Scale questions allow you to gain more precise infor- 
mation and to measure degrees of commitment. 


e You will also want to include some open ques- 
tions on your survey to provide greater depth of 
response. For instance: 


How do you feel about the proposal to make 
this campus pedestrian-only by the year 2003? 


If you voted during the last election, why did 
you do so? 


If you didn’t vote during the last election, why 
did you not do so? 


In your view, why, in general, do fewer U.S. cit- 
izens vote now than at any time in the past? 





Getting written responses from listeners through an audi- Through open questions, you give the audience the 
ence survey can provide valuable information a speaker can freedom to respond as they choose. By examining 
use to adapt his or her message. (Ultrike Welsch/PhotoEdit) their responses, you may grow to better understand 
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why they believe as they do and how they justify their actions and opinions. At 
the same time, you may find that some listeners will give you irrelevant infor- 


mation and some will simply refuse to write out a response. When used in 
combination with other questions, however, open questions should enrich your 
‘survey’s results. 





e Finally, avoid leading or loaded questions. Make sure you phrase your 


questions with neutrality and objectivity so that you do not lead respon- 
dents in a particular direction. If you were giving a speech about drink- 
ing on campus, you might ask this question on your audience survey: 
“Describe your drinking habits.” A leading version of the same question 
might read, “Describe the last time you drank excessively.” The second 
version assumes that the respondent does in fact drink excessively. By 
contrast, the first version invites the respondent to describe an array of 
behaviors ranging from complete abstinence to extreme drinking. All 
survey questions should be written in the most neutral way possible.® 


Table 5.2 is an example of an audience survey used by one public speaking 
student who was interested in giving a persuasive speech on vegetarianism. 
After studying the following results of her survey, she decided to change her 
basic approach. 


1. Definitions of vegetarianism varied widely among audience members. 
About one-third believed that a person is a vegetarian if he or she does 
not eat red meat. Two class members believed that vegetarians do not 
eat any animal products (such as milk or eggs). The speaker knew that 
she would have to take some time early in the speech to clarify her defi- 
nition of vegetarianism. 


Audience Survey on Vegetarianism 


. Please check the categories that most accurately describe you: 


Sex: 

Male Female 

Major: 

Liberal arts Business Health care professions 
Music Engineering Other 


. How would you describe a vegetarian? 


. Are you a vegetarian? 


Yes No 


. Do you have a close friend or relative who is a vegetarian? 


Yes No Not sure 


Do you agree or disagree with the following statement? Vegetarians can enjoy a nutritious and flavorful diet. 


Strongly agree Somewhat agree Undecided Somewhat disagree Strongly disagree 
. If you are a vegetarian, please explain your reasons for becoming one. 


. In your view, what are the main reasons that people choose to become vegetarians? 
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2. Only two students (other than the speaker herself) out of a class of 
twenty-four students were vegetarians. In addition, six other students, 
or 25 percent of the class, said that they had a vegetarian friend or rela- 
tive. The speaker realized that she could not count on much direct expe- 
rience among the audience. 


3. Sixty percent of the class did not believe that vegetarians can enjoy a 
healthy, flavorful diet. 


4. The reasons the two students gave for becoming vegetarians were pri- 
marily related to their own health rather than moral objections to con- 
suming meat. 


5. Students tended to view vegetarians as having taken a rather extreme 
approach to a healthy diet. Some cited dangers. Two or three seemed hos- 
tile toward vegetarians—one calling them “kooks” and another referring 
to them as “granola.” In general, men were more negative than women. 
Nearly 70 percent of the women discussed animal rights as one reason for 
vegetarianism. Students’ majors seemed unrelated to their responses. 


The speaker’s own commitment to vegetarianism grew from a deep ethical 
conviction regarding animal rights. Based on the survey results, however, she 
felt that converting this particular audience to her point of view would be unre- 
alistic, given their initial views and the short time available for persuading 
them. Instead, she decided to make them aware of the problems (both to ani- 
mals and humans) associated with factory farms (with a specific focus on poul- 
try farms). She would acknowledge inhumane killing, but she would go well 
beyond that to discuss dangerous working conditions; the extreme poverty of 
the work force; and the unsanitary conditions under which the chickens are 
bred, fed, and killed—making them unsafe for consumers. Her specific purpose 
in this speech was to get her audience to purchase only free-range chickens— 
for the welfare of the workers, the animals, and the consumers. 

Had the speaker not conducted the audience survey in this instance and set 
forth to give her original speech, she surely would have been doomed to failure. 
As it was, her speech was extremely well received, 
and five or six students said that they were going to 
purchase only free-range chickens in the future. 

As you can see, the audience survey is an 


audience survey together, go to http://college.hmco. extremely helpful tool that enables a speaker to 
com/communication/andrews/public_speaking/2e/ gather the kind of information he or she needs to 
students/ and click on Connecting to the Net. From adapt a message to the concerns, experiences, and 
there, follow the link to Audience Surveys. priorities of an audience. 


Other Ways of Gathering Preliminary Information 


Still other avenues for collecting information about the audience exist. For 
instance, you might consider attending a meeting of the group that you will 
address and see for yourself what their concerns, interests, and values appear 
to be. This strategy is practical only if you have the time and the opportunity. 
If you live far away from the town where you will speak, you probably will not 
make such a visit. But if you live right down the street, you might consider 
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meeting with the group to get acquainted. Your contact person should prove 
helpful in arranging this. 

You also can learn much about the organization or group by conducting 
research on the Internet. Suppose you were speaking to the local chapter of 
the American Red Cross. You might begin by visiting 
the organization’s national web site (www. 
redcross.org). By doing this, you would learn a 
great deal about the history of the Red Cross, its Methods of Gathering Information About 
mission and scope, its major projects, and its national an Audience 
leadership. At the same time, you would find a link 
to your own local Red Cross chapter, where you 
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could learn how long the chapter has been in interviewing for information. 

your community, what services it has provided, conducting a soundly constructed audience survey. 
i size of its staff and volunteer force, and attending meetings of the group. 

so forth. 


exploring the Internet. 





Thus, through various avenues—using the 
resources available to you through the Internet, the 
community, your contact person, and the group itself—you should be able to 
craft your speech with an excellent sense of your audience. 





ONGOING STRATEGIES FOR AUDIENCE ADAPTATION 





Preview Sometimes we may assume that audience analysis is done only before 
the day of the speech. Of course, much analysis will be done in advance. But a 
resourceful speaker can continue to assess and adapt to the audience immediately 
before, during, and even after a speech. 


any speeches are made in the context of conferences, business meet- 

ings, and other ongoing events. When you arrive at a conference or 

meeting room and begin to interact with the audience during a meet- 
ing or meal that precedes your speech, you may learn a good deal about their 
interests and priorities. You may discover that the audience looks a little differ- 
ent than you had imagined. They may be younger, they may sound more con- 
servative, or they may express interests you had not thought of or learned 
about in advance. Based on what you learn immediately preceding the speech, 
you may choose to make minor adjustments in your presentation. 

Similarly, it is even possible to adapt to the audience while you are speak- 
ing. To some extent, all effective speakers do this. If they sense that the audi- 
ence is bored by too much background information, they may cut out some of 
it and move on to an assessment of current problems. They may use more 
humor if the audience seems to enjoy it, or move closer to listeners and speak 
more informally if they sense that the podium is creating a barrier. HIV educator, Mike Bryson, 

Sometimes speakers turn a speech into a dialogue, where the audience asks __ stays in direct contact with 
questions from the very beginning. As the speaker answers the questions, he or _his audience by inviting them 
she constructs the speech. One speaker who uses this approach is Mike Bryson, _ to ask questions whenever 
coordinator of the Indianapolis Substance Abuse Program. Bryson describes his _ they arise in listeners’ minds 
approach in Spotlight on Letting the Audience Set the Agenda. as he speaks. 
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When I’m talking about HIV [the most common topic that 
he addresses], | know there are certain things | feel | really 
need to cover, but I’m also trying to gauge my audience 
to get some type of feeling for what they might want to 
hear, where their interests may be. So, if possible, | do 
parts of my presentation and accept questions as | go 
along. | feel that helps in my effectiveness because | 


involve the audience. | get a feel for where they’re coming 
from, what they want to hear. . . . It’s a big concern when 
you’re up there, knowing whether you're holding the 
interest of the people there. 


Interview with Mike Bryson, Coordinator of the Indianapolis 
Substance Abuse Program. 


Finally, based on your perceptions of how much you are “on target” with 
your planned remarks, you may choose to shorten your speech so that you can 
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The Continuing Quest for Information About 
the Audience 


You can continue to gather information about the 
audience by 


° arriving early for your speech and observing and 
interacting with listeners on the spot. 


remaining attentive to how listeners are responding 
during the speech and making adjustments. 


trying other interaction formats. 





focus your attention on the audience’s concerns dur- 
ing a question-and-answer period after the speech. In 
Spotlight on Saving Genuine Time for Audience 
Concerns, General John Stanford, former superinten- 
dent of schools in Seattle, describes a speaking occa- 
sion in which his decision to move on to audience 
questions salvaged what was otherwise a very 
unsuccessful speech. 

In short, audience analysis and adaptation is an 
ongoing process. From the moment you learn you are 
to make a speech until the moment you stop interact- 
ing with listeners, you can continue to learn more 
about them and make appropriate adjustments in 
your strategy, style, and response. And from this 
experience, you may reflect on what you have 


learned, how your speech was received, and what things you'd like to change 
if you were to give it again. This kind of reflective analysis will help you grow 


as a public speaker. 





A tough speaking experience for me was when | spoke 
with a group of textile manufacturers—CEOs of textile cor- 
porations. ... There were maybe one hundred fifty peo- 
ple, but the room was very narrow, and so the people were 
spread all the way out through that room. | did not feel in 
contact with the people who were in the back of the room, 
and | came to give my leadership speech about “love them 
and lead them.” And while | was trying to give them my 
love them and lead them speech, | noticed that they were 
not engaged. | mean, this . . . is my most powerful speech! 
| was just on fire, but | was not reaching those people. We 
stopped this leadership speech, and we went into the 
question-and-answer period. The question-and-answer 


period lasted longer than the speech; it lasted forty-five 
minutes. And what they wanted to talk to me about was 
education. Education—how do you make it work? How 
do | make it work as a parent? How do | make it work as 
a school board member? How do | help in the school and 
[with] the teachers? What should | do? So they were not 
interested in my leadership stuff. And | sensed that during 
the speech. But it was very clear that they loved the 
question-and-answer period. 


Interview with General John Stanford, former superintendent of 
schools in Seattle. 
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Preview \n adapting to audience interests, needs, and values, you must maintain 
the highest concern for ethics. Your message must grow from your true beliefs about 
the subject at hand. Ethical speakers will also acknowledge and respect listener 
diversity, avoid stereotyping, and engage audience emotions responsibly. 


hile adapting to your audience, it is important to remain true to your 

own values. Do not lose your own perspective. Although you need 

to see the listeners’ perspective, your own point of view should not 
be overwhelmed by your considerations of the audience. Being open-minded does 
not mean being empty-minded. You don’t want to lose your own convictions 
merely to please an audience. You must try to understand the people you want 
to influence, but understanding is not the same thing as agreeing. To sell one- 
self or one’s ideas for any price, including audience acceptance, is pandering— 
and that is something quite apart from speaking effectively.” 


Acknowledging Diversity and Avoiding Stereotyping 


From the list of diverse audience characteristics that were discussed in Chapter 
4, you should grapple with those that apply to your specific speaking situation. 
The setting and the topic may suggest the obvious ones, but successful speak- 
ing will involve going beyond the obvious. 

One thing to bear in mind is that people are not always aware of all of their 
own interests. When we are thinking of buying a new car, for example, our role 
as consumer may conflict with our role as parent: we might want to buy a car 
that is inexpensive and gets good gas mileage, but that same car may be too 

cramped for the children on a long trip. 

Because of this fact, the speaker has every right to emphasize one aspect of 
listeners’ lives over others, even though he or she is aware of certain audience 
characteristics. For instance, in speaking to a community group, you may 
choose to remind them of their responsibility to the homeless, even though you 
know that your listeners are well-off and are more easily focused on their chil- 
dren, their jobs, and even their leisure pursuits. You may point out that, in the 
long run, a community with many homeless people will not provide a safe 
environment for children or a prosperous economy for small businesses. The 
listener, who may be preoccupied with the immediate considerations sug- 
gested by the setting and the topic, may overlook aspects of his or her own life 
that are, indeed, relevant to the speaking situation, but the effective speaker can 
point these out. 

As we noted in Chapter 4, a speaker should not stereotype.® As much as we 
know or seem to know about listeners, we cannot overgeneralize about people. 
We should not assume that all older people have the same view of sexual moral- 
ity, for example. Older people may live together without being married because _ Superintendent of Schools 
of the threat of serious income loss due to social security regulations or because John Stanford brings his 
of tax benefits. Many young people are surprised to think of grandmothers and _ experience and expertise to 
grandfathers doing such a thing, just as many older people may be surprised to _ bear in talking about the 
learn that all young people do not believe in premarital sexual relations. accomplishments of the 

Labels often deceive us into stereotyping as well. All women and men who __ Seattle public schools and the 
believe in feminism, for example, do not believe in the same thing. Feminism challenges facing public edu- 
to one woman may mean the freedom to pursue a career and be married at the _ cation in the United States. 
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same time—in short, to be treated as equal to men. To another, it may mean the 
rejection of all traditional male-female relationships. So as we try to construct a 
profile of listeners and adapt to their needs, we should remember that we are 
talking about trends in behavior among certain groups. We can never predict 
with absolute certainty that particular listener characteristics will predetermine 
their responses. 


Engaging Audience Emotions Ethically 


As a speaker, you must realize that emotion is not an evil force. We are upset, 
angry, happy, excited, or apprehensive only when we care about something. If 
we hear a message that excites no emotion at all or that does not arouse our 
interest, we will probably judge that message to be irrelevant. The presence of 
emotion means that a topic is important. 

Quite often we tend to think of logic and emotion as separate things. The 
former is “good,” the product of education and intelligence, and the latter is 
“bad,” the result of primal passions that should be kept under control. But 
without feelings, both learning and persuasion are more difficult to achieve. If 
you were asked to take action, and if you felt that the action would make you 
feel content, you would be more likely to take it than if you thought the action 
would be a waste of time because it did not matter to you. 

Of course, not all feelings are constructive. Greed 
may cause a business executive to continue an unsafe 
or unhealthy way of manufacturing a product 


Audience Adaptation and Ethics because costly changes would reduce profits. Or 


excessive love may lead to smothering. Since emo- 
tions can go either way, your duty as a speaker is to 
use emotion constructively—say, by arguing for 


° acknowledging diversity and avoiding stereotyping. something positive, such as a fire safety device to 
e engaging audience emotions ethically. protect loved ones. In this case, the feeling of love is 


channeled into a constructive action.” 





SUMMARY 





effectively to what you think you have learned. After considering the partic- 

ulars of the situation in which you will be speaking (audience size, physical 
setting, and audience attitudes toward you, the topic, and the occasion), you will 
need to gather critical information about your listeners. You can do this by inter- 
viewing the person who invited you to speak, conducting an audience survey, 
observing the audience in their natural environment, and exploring the Internet. 

Learn all that you can about listener values, beliefs, and attitudes. Audience 
adaptation is an ongoing process. Immediately preceding and even during and 
following the speech, you can make adjustments as you assess, watch, listen, 
and reflect on the communication experience. 

As an ethical public speaker, you must honor diversity, avoid stereotyping, 
and use emotion constructively to engage listeners’ interest and commitment. 


|: is one thing to analyze an audience and quite another to adapt your message 
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Most important, as you prepare your speech and deliver your message, stay 
true to yourself and your own convictions, while recognizing and respecting 
_ the convictions and feelings of your audience. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND REFLECTION 











1. What is your understanding of the meaning of audience adaptation? 


2. What are some key situational factors you will want to consider as you ana- 
lyze your audience and anticipate the speaking situation? Consider the 
topic you plan to use for your next speech. Which of these situational fac- 
tors might be especially important in this speaking context? 


3. As you continue to think about your speech topic, identify one person you 
would like to interview. Write down several open questions you would like 
to ask this person. 


4. As you continue to prepare for your next classroom speech, conduct an audi- 
ence survey. Use the guidelines offered in this chapter and the advice of your 
instructor in constructing your survey. Then compile the results of your sur- 
vey and write a short summary of what you have learned about your fellow 
classmates. Note especially the ways in which this information will influence 
your approach to your topic and help you better adapt to your audience. 


5. Besides conducting a survey, what are some other audience adaptation 
methods you can use before, during, and after you make a speech? 


6. What are the major stereotypes associated with the following groups: foot- 
ball players, sorority members, accountants, lawyers, and college profes- 
sors? For each category, offer at least one example of someone you know 
who violates the stereotype. 


7. What are some ethical issues that you will want to think about as you adapt 
your ideas to an audience? 
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| Sample Speech 


_ Since the 1980s, the virtues and vices of the welfare system had been hotly debated. 
Under sustained attack in the Reagan years, welfare, for some Americans, had come 
to mean government waste and individual fraud. For others, it was a symbol of gov- 
ernment's social responsibility and a commitment to help the poor who could not help 
themselves. The Republican Congress sent Democratic president Bill Clinton two 

_ bills designed to eliminate or drastically reduce welfare. The president vetoed both 
_ bills. Finally a compromise bill was passed, and the president signed it in a ceremony 
in the Rose Garden of the White House on August 22, 1996. Some conservatives felt 
that the bill did not go far enough, while many members of the president's own party 
had fought bitterly against passage of the bill and were furious with him for signing 
_ it. As for the general public, polls had demonstrated that although a majority of 
Americans were willing to support efforts to help the poor, more Americans reacted 
negatively to “welfare,” which they saw as contrary to the deeply ingrained American 
work ethic. In President Clinton's speech, excerpted below, the president tries to 
_ appeal to these various audiences. 


Signing the Welfare Reform Act 
William Clinton 


also like to thank Penelope Howard and Janet Ferrel for coming here. 

They, too, have worked their way from welfare to independence and 

_ we’re honored to have them here... . 

Lillie Harden was up there talking, and I want to tell you how she 

_ happens to be here today. Ten years ago, Governor Castle and I were asked 

_ to co-chair a Governors Task Force on Welfare Reform, ... and when we met 

_ at Hilton Head in South Carolina, we had a little panel. And 41 governors 

_ showed up to listen to people who were on welfare from several states. So 

I asked Carol Rasco to find me somebody from our state who had been in 

_ one of our welfare reform programs and had gone to work. She found Lillie — 

_ Harden and Lillie showed up at the program. And I was conducting this 

_ meeting and I committed a mistake that they always tell lawyers never to do: 

_ never ask a question you do not know the answer to. But she was doing so 

_ well talking about it, as you saw how well-spoken she was today—and I said, 

“Lillie, what’s the best thing about being off welfare?” And she looked me 

straight in the eye and said, “When my boy goes to school and they say 

_what does your mama do for a living, he can give an answer.” I have never 

forgotten that. And when I saw the success of all of her children and the 

_ success that she’s had in the past 10 years, I can tell you, you've had a bigger 

impact on me than I’ve had on you. And I thank you for the power of your 

example, for your family’s. And for all of America, thank you very much. 
What we are trying to do today is to overcome the flaws of the welfare 

system for the people who are trapped in it. We all know that the typical 

family on welfare today is very different from the one that welfare was 

designed to deal with 60 years ago. We all know that there are a lot of good 

people on welfare who just get off of it in the ordinary course of business, but 


: [ you very much. Thank you very much. Lillie, thank you. ... I’d 





In his opening, the president 
offers Lillie Harden, a welfare 
mother from Arkansas who 
moved from welfare to work, 
as a concrete example that he 
has had success in helping 
this transition take place. This 
suggests to his more liberal 
audience that he cares about 
welfare recipients and to his 
more conservative audience 
that he is in favor of getting 
people off welfare and can 
do so. 


Here the president upholds 
the basic American value 

of hard work—a value 
supported by the liberal hero 
Robert Kennedy—and so 
appeals to a wide audience. 
He also suggests that the 
system, by becoming “a’ 

way of life,” had gone in a 
direction never intended. He 
is not, therefore, withdrawing 
help from the poor, but fixing 
the system so people will 
have “a second chance.” 
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In this section, the president 
tries to appease critics—most 
of whom were normally his 
supporters—by recognizing 
that there are flaws in the bill 
but then moving quickly to 
name all the benefits to the 
poor that are maintained or 
strengthened. 


In this section, Clinton 
restates his agreement with 
some Democratic opponents 
of the bill and takes 
congressional Republicans 
to task for cuts he disagrees 
with. But he then tries to 
reach a wider audience by 
stressing that there was 
bipartisan support for the 
bill that would bring about 
fundamental change in an 
unpopular system. As another 
appeal to his traditional 
supporters who didn’t want 
him to sign the bill, the 
president suggests that the 
flaws in the bill can be 
remedied later. 
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that a significant number of people are trapped on welfare for a very long 
time, exiling them from the entire community of work that gives structure to 
our lives. Nearly 30 years ago, Robert Kennedy said, “Work is the meaning of 
what this country is all about. We need it as individuals, we need to sense it 
in our fellow citizens, and we need it as a society and as a people.” He was 
right then, and it’s right now. From now on, our nation’s answer to this great 
social challenge will no longer be a never-ending cycle of welfare, it will be 
the dignity, the power and the ethic of work. Today, we are taking an historic 
chance to make welfare what it was meant to be: a second chance, not a way 
of life. 

The bill I’m about to sign, as I have said many times, is far from perfect, 
but it has come a very long way. Congress sent me two previous bills that I 
strongly believe failed to protect our children and did too little to move 
people from welfare to work. I vetoed both of them. This bill had broad 
bipartisan support and is much, much better on both counts. 

The new bill restores America’s basic bargain of providing opportunity 
and demanding in return responsibility. It provides $14 billion for child care, 
$4 billion more than the present law does. It is good because without the 
assurance of child care it’s all but impossible for a mother with young 
children to go to work. It requires states to maintain their own spending on 
welfare reform and gives them powerful performance incentives to place 
more people on welfare in jobs. It gives states the capacity to create jobs by 
taking money now used for welfare checks and giving it to employers as 
subsidies as incentives to hire people. This bill will help people to go to work 
so they can stop drawing a welfare check and start drawing a paycheck. 

It’s also better for children. It preserves the national safety net of food 
stamps and school lunches. It drops the deep cuts and the devastating 
changes in child protection, adoption, and help for disabled children. It 
preserves the national guarantee of health care for poor children, the disabled, 
the elderly, and people on welfare—the most important preservation of all. It 
includes the tough child support enforcement measures that, as far as I know, 
every member of Congress and everybody in the administration and every 
thinking person in the country has supported for more than two years. ... 

As the Vice President said, we strongly disagree with a couple of 
provisions of this bill. We believe that the nutritional cuts are too deep, 
especially as they affect low-income working people and children. We should 
not be punishing people who are working for a living already; we should do 
everything we can to lift them up and keep them at work and help them to 
support their children. We also believe that the congressional leadership 
insisted on cuts in programs for legal immigrants that are far too deep. 

These cuts, however, have nothing to do with the fundamental purpose of 
welfare reform. I signed this bill because this is an historic chance—where 
Republicans and Democrats got together and said, we're going to take this 
historic chance to try to recreate the nation’s social bargain with the poor. 
We're going to try to change the parameters of the debate. We're going to 
make it all new again and see if we can’t create a system of incentives which 
reenforce work and family and independence. 

We can change what is wrong. We should not have passed this historic 
opportunity to do what is right. And so I want to ask all of you, without regard 
to party, to think through the implications of these other non-welfare issues 
on the American people and let’s work together in good spirit and good faith to 
remedy what is wrong. We can balance the budget without these cuts, but let’s 
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not obscure the fundamental purpose of the welfare provisions of this 
legislation which are good and solid, and which can give us at least the chance 
to end the terrible, almost physical isolation of huge numbers of poor people 

_and their children from the rest of mainstream America. We have to do that. 

Let me also say that there’s something really good about this legislation. 

_ When I sign it we all have to start again. And this becomes everybody’s 

_ responsibility. After I sign my name to this bill, welfare will no longer be a 

political issue. The two parties cannot attack each other over it. Politicians 

_ cannot attack poor people over it. There are no encrusted habits, systems and 

_ failures that can be laid at the foot of someone else. We have to begin again. 

This is not the end of welfare reform, this is the beginning. And we have to all 

assume responsibility. Now that we are saying with this bill we expect work, 

_ we have to make sure the people have a chance to go to work. If we really 

value work, everybody in this society— businesses, non-profits, religious 

institutions, individuals, those in government—all have a responsibility to 

_ make sure the jobs are there. ... 

I talked the other day when the Vice President and I went down to 

_ Tennessee and we were working with Congressman Tanner’s district, we 

_ were working on a church that had burned. And there was a pastor there 

from a church in North Carolina that brought a group of his people in to 
work. And he started asking me about welfare reform, and I started telling 

him about it. And I said, “You know what you ought to do? You ought to go 
tell Governor Hunt that you would hire somebody on welfare to work in 

_ your church if he would give you the welfare check as a wage supplement, 

_ you’d double their pay and you'd keep them employed for a year or so and 

_see if you couldn’t train them and help their families and see if their kids 

_were all right.” I said, “Would you do that?” He said, “In a heartbeat.” I think 

_ there are people all over America like that. ... Every single person needs to be 

_ thinking—every person in America tonight who sees a report of this who has 

_ ever said a disparaging word about the welfare system should now say, 

“Okay, that’s gone. What is my responsibility to make it better?” ... 

__ Two days ago we signed a bill increasing the minimum wage here and 

_ making it easier for people in small businesses to get and keep pensions. 

_ Yesterday we signed the Kassebaum-Kennedy bill which makes health care 

_ more available to up to 25 million Americans, many of them in lower-income 

_jobs where they’re more vulnerable. The bill I’m signing today preserves the 

_ increases in the earned income tax credit for working families. It is now 

clearly better to go to work than to stay on welfare—clearly better. Because 

_ of actions taken by the Congress in this session, it is clearly better. And what 
we have to do now is to make that work a reality. . .. 

Today, we are ending welfare as we know it. But I hope this day will be 
remembered not for what it ended, but for what it began—a new day that 
offers hope, honors responsibility, rewards work, and changes the terms of 

_ the debate so that no one in America ever feels again the need to criticize 
people who are poor on welfare, but instead feels the responsibility to reach 
out to men and women and children who are isolated, who need opportunity, 
and who are willing to assume responsibility, and give them the opportunity 
and the terms of responsibility. . . . 
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Here the president appeals to 
those who want to see the 
end of political bickering over 
the welfare issue. By saying 
that the system is ended with 
this bill, he also appeals to 
those with deep sympathy for 
the poor by maintaining that 
it will stop attacks on them 
and focus people’s energies 
on making the alternatives 
work. He challenges those 
who have been critics of 
welfare to help begin a new 
way to solve the problem of 
poverty by providing jobs. 


In closing, the president 
reminds his liberal critics that 
social welfare programs have 
not been abandoned and that 
the bill will help those who 
are on welfare by offering 
them better lives through 
work. He ends by returning 
to a challenge to his audience 
to accept responsibility for 
making the new system work. 
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4. conduct a self-inventory. 


5. revise and narrow your 
topic so that it is 
manageable. 


6. determine how ethical 
considerations affect your 
choice of a topic. 





s a speaker, you are an important resource for your speech. The audi- 
ence will make judgments about what you say based on their percep- 
tions of you. You bring to the situation your own experiences, interests, 
and values. You will be making choices based on what you care about and what 
you think is ethical. 
In this chapter, we will consider some of the ways that you can enhance 
your own credibility as a speaker, as well as important choices you have to 
make concerning what to talk about and what is ethically acceptable. 
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Preview Ethos is determined by the listeners’ perceptions of the speaker’s charac- 
ter, intelligence, and good will. The more positive the speaker’s ethos, the more 
credible he or she is. Although there are variations, the primary factors that deter- 
mine ethos are trustworthiness, competence, objectivity, and dynamism. 
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Understanding Ethos 


it wasn’t the content of the speech that bothered you, but rather the 

person delivering it? Perhaps the speaker’s voice irritated you. 
Perhaps the speaker was a member of the “opposite” political party or was a 
politician—and you distrust politicians. Or have you ever followed someone’s 
advice not so much because you were convinced by the array of facts presented 
or because you carefully weighed the consequences of taking certain actions, 
but just because the person giving the advice seemed trustworthy? For good or 
ill, listeners may react to a message on the basis of what they think about the 
speaker and not on what the speaker says. The perception we have of a speaker 
forms the speaker’s ethos. 

Students of the communication process have been thinking about the issue 
of a speaker’s personal ethos for a long time. More than two thousand years 
ago, the Greek rhetorician and philosopher Aristotle studied the art of public 
speaking, and his work Rhetoric has probably had the greatest impact on our 
thoughts about public speaking.! Aristotle observed that the speaker’s charac- 
ter, intelligence, and interest in the audience’s well-being are very important to 
successful communication. He argued that the kind of person the speaker is 
will be clear to the listeners and will affect their reactions. 

Later theorists, beginning with George Campbell in the eighteenth century 
and continuing in the work of credibility researchers in our own time, have 
refined and modified Aristotle’s original concept. They have reasoned that lis- 
teners might not always know precisely what the speaker’s character is and 
have suggested that ethos depends on what an audience thinks about the 
speaker. For modern students of communication, ethos is associated with lis- 
teners’ perceptions, so we define ethos as listeners’ perceptions of the speaker’s 
character, intelligence, and good will. Ethos describes the speaker as the audi- 
ence sees him or her. 

Who, after all, is the real person who addresses an audience? We make judg- 
ments about people—who is honest, who is smart, who cares about us, and who 
is reliable—on the basis of what we know or hear. You have probably disagreed 
with a friend over a mutual acquaintance. You might think the person is kind 


H ave you ever responded negatively to a speech and realized later that 
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ethos the audience’s percep- 
tion of a speaker’s character, 
intelligence, and good will 


The integrity and sincerity 

of this law student at the 
University of Texas enhances 
her ethos as she speaks out for 
diversity in higher education. 
(Bob Daemmrich/The Image 
Works) 
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trustworthiness an audi- 
ence’s perception of a 
speaker’s reliability, honesty, 
sincerity, and good will 
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and intelligent, whereas your friend thinks the same person is thoughtless and 
arrogant. Although someone can behave differently at different times and in dif- 
ferent places, both of you cannot be right in describing that person’s essential 
character. The person has an ethos for you that depends on your perception. 

When we talk about ethos, we are not talking so much about a speaker’s 
essential character as an audience’s beliefs about the speaker’s character. The 
speaker may not be intelligent, but the audience may think he or she is. The 
speaker may have the good of the audience at heart, but the audience may not 
think so. This means, of course, that ethos is both relative (it depends on who 
the audience is) and fluid (it can change as the audience or the situation 
changes). A speaker’s ethos will not be the same for every listener. It can even 
change in the course of a single speech. 

Clearly ethos is not the same thing as ethics, but the two are related in two 
important ways.” First, the audience’s perception of whether a speaker is ethi- 
cal will greatly affect the speaker’s ethos. Second, a person who is ethical is 
more likely to establish a good reputation that will positively influence his or 
her ethos. Perhaps the same person, living by the same code of ethics, is 
reported to have said or done something that listeners thought violated the 
code. Then the speaker would have a negative—or, at least, a less positive— 
ethos. The speaker’s ethics might not change, but the speaker’s ethos would 
change because of the audience’s interpretation of that person’s ethics. 


Primary Factors of Ethos 


Scholars have taken the definition of ethos and tried to identify specific quali- 
ties that influence our perceptions of a speaker.? From their research, we can 
name four major qualities that cause listeners to see a speaker as a good, intel- 
ligent person who sincerely cares about their welfare. 


e Trustworthiness 
e Competence 
e Objectivity 


e Dynamism 


Trustworthiness. Not surprisingly, we are more likely to listen to and act on the 
advice of people who we think are honest and concerned about us. Integrity and 
sincerity are qualities that inspire trust. Suppose, for example, you were trying to 
determine where to attend college. You might consider cost, distance from home, 
kinds and quality of academic programs, size, and so on. Having narrowed your 
list to a few possibilities, you are then interested in finding a place where you— 
with your particular strengths and weaknesses, personality, tastes, and inter- 
ests—can succeed and be happy. An older friend whom you trust—a teacher, a 
counselor, a Girls Club leader—assures you that Mid-State University and 
Centerville College are friendly, supportive places where you would fit in well 
and says that you should choose one of them. You are likely to take this advice if 
you believe that the person will always be honest with you and cares about you. 

Public figures often rely on perceptions of their trustworthiness when trying 
to persuade and reassure listeners. In 1986, for example, a highly publicized scan- 
dal erupted over a secret government arms-for-hostages deal with Iran and the 
use of profits from the deal to support, without congressional approval or knowl- 
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edge, rebel (contra) activities in Nicaragua. Ronald Reagan, 
called by the press “the great communicator,” had consis- 
tently high personal public approval ratings. In his 1987 State 
of the Union address, President Reagan tried to capitalize on 
perceptions that he could be trusted when he referred to the 
Iran-contra affair. After a section of the speech in which he 
identified positive features of the year gone by—couched in 
inclusive, plural terms (“Our inflation rate is the lowest in a 
quarter of a century”; “We can also be heartened by our 
progress across the world”)—Reagan moved to the first per- 
son to explain and justify actions taken with regard to Iran. In 
the passage that follows, he essentially asked the American 
people to rely on his personal integrity in judging the motives 
for the actions taken and to trust him to find the truth and do 
the right thing: 


But though we’ve made much progress, | have one major 
regret. | took a risk with regard to our action in Iran. It did 
not work, and for that | assume full responsibility. The 
goals were worthy. | do not believe it was wrong to try to 
establish contacts with a country of strategic importance ‘, 
or try to save lives. And certainly it was not wrong to try 
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to secure freedom for our citizens held in barbaric captiv- _—_ Most listeners will respond positively to physicians 
ity. But we did not achieve what we wished and serious speaking on medical matters. Because of their 
mistakes were made trying to do so. We will get to the bot- assumed competence, trustworthiness, and objec- 
tom of this and | will take whatever action is called for.* tivity, doctors will normally have a positive ethos in 


such situations. (Steven Peters/Tony Stone Images) 


Trustworthiness is often directly related to, or interacts with, 
the second principal factor in shaping ethos: competence. 


Competence. Listeners tend to listen more closely and be persuaded more 
easily by someone they see as a believable and knowledgeable source. Thus 
competence is often associated with trustworthiness. To return to the example 
of choosing a college, the person who recommends a particular college may be 
influential because of her honesty and sincere concern for your welfare. But 
you would also want that person to have some knowledge about higher edu- 
cation generally and your possible choices specifically. 

Janice Payan, vice president of U.S. West Communications, gave the keynote 
address to a conference of Hispanic American women in Denver. If her 
message—that success can come if women will believe in themselves and work 
hard to achieve their goals—was to be believed, Payan needed to convince her 
audience that she knew what she was talking about. That she was an executive 
at a major company proved her business ability, but was she competent to give 
advice to women who faced many cultural and societal obstacles to success? 
She answered that question as she related her own experience. 


If you’re thinking, “that’s easy for you to say, Payan,” then I’m thinking: “little 
do you know. . . .” If you think | got where | am because I’m smarter than you, 
or have more energy than you, you’re wrong. . . . 

| am more like you and you are more like me than you would guess. I’m a 
third-generation Mexican-American . . . born into a lower middle-class family 


competence an audience’s 
perception of a speaker’s 
intelligence, experience, and 
education or training relevant 
to the speech topic 
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objectivity an audience’s 
perception of a speaker’s 
openness and fair-mindedness 
in considering diverse points 
of view 


eo) Watch the speech on 
Milk Additives on the CD. 


To what extent does the speaker 
present both sides of the contro- 
versy in an objective/fair-minded 
way? 
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right here in Denver. My parents married young; she was pregnant. My father 
worked only about half the time during my growing-up years. He was short on 
education, skills, and confidence. There were drug and alcohol problems in 
the family. My parents finally sent my older brother to a Catholic high school, 
in hopes that would help him. They sent me to the same school to watch him. 
That was okay. 

In public school | never could choose between the “Greasers” and the 
“Soshes.” | wanted desperately to feel that | “belonged.” But | did not feel that 
| had to deny my past to have a future. Anybody ever feel that way? . . . 

For all my suffering in high school, | finished near the top of my graduating 
class. | dreamed of attending the University of Colorado at Boulder. You want 
to know what my counselor said? You already know. That | should go to a busi- 
ness college for secretaries, at most. But | went to the University of Colorado 
anyway. | arranged my own financial aid: a small grant, a low-paying job, and 
a big loan. | just thank God that was an era when jeans and sweatshirts were 
getting popular. That was all | had! 

... During my freshman year, | received a call that my mother had been 
seriously injured in a traffic accident. Both of her legs were broken. So was her 
pelvis. My younger brother and sister were still at home. My father was unem- 
ployed at the time, and | was off at college. So who do you think was elected 
to take on the housework? Raise your hand if you think it was my father. No??? 
Does anybody think it was me? | am truly amazed at your guessing ability. Or 
is there something in our Hispanic culture that says the women do the house- 
work? Of course there is. So | drove home from Boulder every weekend; 
shopped, cleaned, cooked, froze meals for the next week, did the laundry, you 
know the list. And the truth is, it did not occur to me until some time later that 
my father could have done some of that. | had a problem, but | was part of the 
problem. | did resist when my parents suggested | should quit school. It seemed 
better to try doing everything, than to give up my dream. And it was the better 
choice. But it was also very difficult.° 


In so speaking, Janice Payan convinced her audience that she knew about their 
hardships from firsthand experience and that, therefore, she was competent to 
speak to them. 


Objectivity. Listeners will also form impressions of a speaker’s objectivity, or 
open-mindedness. Audiences value speakers who seem to be willing to enter 
into a dialogue with them, who are willing to consider various points of view, 
who can treat opposing ideas and values fairly and respectfully, and who can 
search for common bonds that unite different groups. Of course, open- 
mindedness is not the same thing as empty-mindedness; a speaker has the right 
and the obligation to take a clear position and argue for it forcefully. What can 
damage your ethos as a speaker is the impression that you are distorting, exag- 
gerating, or dismissing the arguments, feelings, or values of those with whom 
you disagree. Thus to say that you are seen as objective is not to say that you 
take no position. Rather you are objective in that you will listen to other voices, 
consider the ideas of others fairly, and remain open to the possibility that you 
can change your mind if others’ arguments are compelling enough. 

In many situations, a speaker’s objectivity is seriously doubted because of 
the speaker’s known beliefs or because of the setting in which the speech takes 
place. In such cases, the speaker often has to try to appear objective. In Barbara 
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Jordan’s keynote address to the Democratic National Convention in 1976, for 
example, partisanship was naturally expected. Jordan tried to overcome such 
perceptions and suggest her objectivity by addressing concerns larger than 
immediate political ones. 


| could easily spend this time praising the accomplishments of this party and 
attacking the Republicans but | don’t choose to do that. 

| could list the many problems Americans have. | could list the problems 
which cause people to feel cynical, angry, frustrated; problems which include 
lack of integrity in government; the feeling that the individual no longer counts; 
the reality of material and spiritual poverty; the feeling that the grand American 
experiment is failing or has failed. | could recite these problems and then | 
could sit down and offer no solutions. But | don’t choose to do that either. 

The citizens of America expect more. They deserve and they want more 
than a recital of problems. 

We are a people in a quandary about the present. We are a people in search 
of our future. We are a people in search of a national community. 

We are a people trying to solve the problems of the present: unemploy- 
ment, inflation—but we are attempting on a larger scale to fulfill the promise 
of America. We are attempting to fulfill our national purpose; to create and sus- 
tain a society in which all of us are equal.© 


Of course, Ms. Jordan was not and could not be completely objective. She 
believed in her party and what it could do for the people. But she tried 
to get beyond partisanship by emphasizing common bonds and addressing 
common problems. 


Dynamism. _ Finally, audiences look positively on those speakers who are ener- 
getic and enthusiastic—who are dynamic. However, being dynamic is not just 
being greatly enthusiastic; it is achieving the right tone for the audience and the 
situation and avoiding extremes in behavior. Any speaker who seems bored, 
who talks in a colorless monotone while rooted to one spot, or who is more fixed 
on his or her notes than on the listeners will obviously be viewed negatively by 
an audience. Likewise the ethos of a speaker who is too loud, too physical, or 
too intense will suffer in the eyes of the audience. A dynamic speaker takes the 
middle ground—neither ignoring nor overwhelming the listeners. Being audi- 
ence centered, this speaker talks with them, shares a sense of personal enthusi- 
asm and conviction, and looks to them for their responses. Naturally, audiences 
tend to react positively to a speaker with these dynamic qualities. 

Perhaps the best way to summarize the nature of ethos is to consider the 
various factors that have been discussed in this chapter as a kind of filter: 
Everything the speaker says, does, or stands for passes through it. What comes 
out is what the audience thinks the speaker is—the speaker’s ethos. 


Contextual Factors Influencing Ethos 


Although ethos is important, it is not important in the same way and to the same 
degree in every situation. At times, some elements of a speaker’s ethos are not crit- 
ical. For example, suppose you are studying for an exam and go to a review ses- 
sion being conducted by a graduate student you don’t know. If you really want to 
understand the material, you won’t care how dynamic the graduate student is. 
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dynamism an audience's 
perception of a speaker’s 
enthusiasm, energy, and 
genuine interest in the issues 
being discussed 
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Credibility i is an essential ae ina ee fo 
| office, Following are excerpts from George Ww 
_ Bush's speech accepting the Republican nomination 


for president in July 2000. ‘Note how he emphasizes — 

_ his trustworthiness by contrasting the fundamental. 

American. values represented by his small-town 

- background with the Washington perspective, and 

his competence by references to his accomplish- : 
ments as governor of Texas. Objectivity is suggested 


_ by his reference to bipartisanship. 


In Midland, Texas where | grew up . . there was a ee 
~ energy, a basic conviction that, wi, hard work, anes 
could succeed, and everybody deserved a chance. , 

This leaves me with more ‘than an accent, ‘it leaves. ar ce 





Barbara Bush established her ethos as the wife of 
the President of the United States and yet, at the 
same time, was generally perceived positively 
because she avoided public political statements 
and was viewed in a more “motherly” role. 
(AP/Wide World Photos) 















You assume (probably unconsciously) that the speaker knows 
what she or he is talking about—that she or he is competent. 

Depending on context, certain aspects of the speaker’s 
ethos may be more important than others. For example, you 
may know something about a speaker’s political views and 
therefore distrust or dislike the speaker. But if the topic being 
addressed is how to buy real estate and the speaker is a suc- 
cessful real estate agent, you might be willing to put your 
political differences aside. Depending on what is relevant, the 
speaker’s ethos changes as the context changes. 

Finally, ethos from one area may spill over into another, 
causing good or bad effects for the speaker. Advertising, for 
example, often tries to capitalize on the ethos of popular 
people. Nike seeks the endorsements of popular basketball 
players, assuming that their ethos will spill over and 
enhance sneaker sales. Spillover isn’t always beneficial, how- 
ever. A listener may form such a bad image of a particular 
source—say, from a report of drug use—that every message 
from that speaker will be discounted. The speaker’s ethos 
has been damaged, regardless of the relevance of his or her 
personal qualities to the subject matter. A sponsor will 
quickly drop a popular personality involved in a personal 
scandal because the sponsor is afraid that the person’s unac- 
ceptable behavior will tarnish the image of the product. 

There are also factors that constrain a speaker and influ- 
ence her or his ethos. Barbara Bush, for example, in giving a 
commencement address, was constrained by the fact that 
she was the wife of the president of the United States. On 
the one hand, her ethos as first lady served her well. On the 
other hand, to maintain that ethos, she had to avoid taking 


positions that could be interpreted as indications of her husband’s views. 
Hillary Clinton’s ethos as she ran for the Senate in New York in 2000 was both 
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helped and hurt by her being associated with her 
husband’s policies and personal problems as presi- 
dent. Indiana University’s famous basketball coach 
Bob Knight, known for his fiery temper and passion- 


KEEP IN MIND 6.1 
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ate style of coaching, was constrained by media por- Listeners’ perceptions of a speaker’s character, intelli- 
trayals of his more tempestuous moments. For those gence, and good will can be influenced by 

who saw only his highly publicized outbursts, no the extent to which they find the speaker trustworthy. 
explanation on his part could excuse him. For the whether they believe the speaker is competent. 


thousands of students and supporters who gathered how objective the speaker appears to be 
to hear his farewell speech after he was fired by the 
university in 2000, the integrity of the basketball pro- 
gram, the coach’s blunt honesty and unpublicized 
philanthropy, and the ineptitude of the administration in dealing with the situ- 
ation all reinforced their loyalty to Knight. These are only a few examples of the 
many ways in which ethos changes with the situation. 


whether the speaker is dynamic. 
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Preview You can shape your own ethos in the course of a speech. The content, 
structure, and clarity of your speech, how you deliver it, and the ways in which you 
relate to your audience will all contribute to your ethos. 


Further, speakers may do various things to enhance that ethos. In many 

communication situations, however, the speaker is almost neutral. If 
you know nothing about a speaker, he or she carries neither a positive nor a neg- 
ative ethos for you. If you know only a little about a speaker, you will form an 
impression based on what you do know. You may think of the speaker positively 
if he or she matches you in readily observable psychological, social, and cultural 
characteristics. For example, people tend to identify with someone who is their 
own age and sex or who attends the same place of worship or belongs to the 
same organization. One of the purposes of introducing a speaker is to help the 
audience establish ties with him or her, as well as to establish the speaker’s 
authority as a credible source of information on a given topic. Even with little 
introduction and in situations such as your classroom where speakers have no 
established image in the minds of their audience, ethos is still a factor. 

What can you do as a beginning public speaker in situations such as a speech 
classroom? In some classrooms, students may know one another well, so that 
whoever is speaking on a particular day will have an already established ethos. 
In other classrooms, especially at large universities or at institutions where 
many students go to school part-time while holding down jobs, students may 
never see one another except when they meet in class. In these situations, lis- 
teners most likely will evaluate speakers as they communicate. Each speaker’s 
ethos will be formed in the minds of the listeners as the speech unfolds. 


A S we’ve seen, listeners may have some prior sense of a speaker’s ethos. 


Shaping Listeners’ Perceptions 


You must shape listeners’ perceptions of you as you give a speech. The content 
of your speech, how you deliver it, your level of commitment to the audience’s 
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well-being, the kinds of authority you rely on, how well structured and clear 
your message is, and how interesting your overall presentation is all contribute 
to the development of your ethos. But the basic principle of effective speech- 
making is that it must center on the audience. 


¢ Show your audience that you share their concerns. Showing concern for the 
problems faced by an audience can influence their perceptions of you. 
Establishing common ground with an audience helps promote identifi- 
cation between you and the listeners. We feel a natural attraction for 
and sympathy with people we perceive to be like ourselves; they seem 
to be trustworthy. For example, a student speaker talking about grading 
developed a positive ethos partly because he showed that he under- 
stood the pressures to succeed that students may experience. 


My parents, maybe like yours, are proud of me. They are happy that | got 
into this university and expect that this is the beginning of a successful 
career for me. At the end of my first semester, they were just as anxious as 
| was to see how well | did. | remember how nervous | was the day my 
grades arrived. | thought | had done pretty well, but | wasn’t absolutely sure 
of a couple of courses. Well, | came home from my summer job and my 
mother was waiting in the kitchen. My father had just come home, too, and 
both of them were looking at me and at the envelope on the table. Talk 
about pressure! | opened the grade report, sighed with relief, and passed it 
on to my parents. Well, that was the first semester. The end of the second 
semester was much the same—and | still have six more to go! 

My parents, of course, are only part of the problem. | want to get into 
an MBA program when | graduate, just as many of you want to go to grad- 
uate school or law school or medical school. And all of us want eventually 
to get good jobs. When someone says to us, “Grades don’t matter—it’s what 
you learn,” we say, “Yeah, right.” We know that grades do matter—to our 
family, to our opportunities for moving on to the next academic level, to our 
chances for good jobs and economic security in the future. And the temp- 
tation to say to ourselves: “I'll do anything it takes,” is very strong. None of 
us is a Saint, and many of you might have faced the question | have: does 
“anything it takes” mean cheating? 

Well, today I’m going to give you my answer to that question because 
I've come to realize that the person who gets cheated most is the person 
doing the cheating. 


In this case, the students in the audience appreciated the fact that the 
speaker chose a topic with which they could identify. He showed that 
he understood and shared the pressures and motivations they felt. He 
was honest enough to admit that he had been tempted. He was some- 
one listeners could trust. 


¢ Bolster your own ethos with the ethos of authorities. Sometimes you will have 
to give speeches on issues about which you cannot be considered an 
expert, and this lack of expertise can represent a threat to your ethos. In 
these circumstances, support from acknowledged experts gives the audi- 
ence confidence in you. (Chapter 9 will explore support in more detail.) 
Consider, for example, Meredith, a student speaker who wanted to 
convince her audience that milk injected with the hormone rBST poses a 
threat to both cows and humans. She began her speech with testimony 
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from attorney Andrew Kimbrell of the Foundation on Economic Trends 
that “the American dairy industry is in a mess. It has become so insensi- 
tive that cows are suffering from .. . infections such as bovine leukemia 
and the bovine equivalent of AIDS. We’ve increased production so 
much that we've destroyed the cow’s immune system.” Meredith then 
developed the point that practices focusing on this hormone cause 
extreme pain and suffering to the cows. She quoted John Webster, pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry at Bristol University, who observed that 
cows are worked as “a high performance machine, as highly tuned as a 
racing car, and like a car that’s pushed flat out, it goes bust more easily.” 
After a vivid description of the cow’s environment, Meredith reinforced 
her conclusion with the testimony of an authority: “Unable to stretch 
their legs, or even turn around, the victims of factory farms exist in a 
relentless state of distress. According to veterinarian Dr. Bruce Feldman, 
‘When animals are intensively confined and under stress, as they are on 
factory farms, their autoimmune systems are affected and they are 
prone to infectious diseases.’” Meredith’s further development included 
testimony from the Consumers Union, medical expert Dr. Stuart Levy of 
Tufts University, cancer researcher Dr. George Tritsch, and Dr. Richard 
Burroughs, a former senior scientist at the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. Meredith was not, of course, a scientist. But by citing the testi- 
mony of such experts, she enhanced her own credibility. You can see an 
annotated version of this entire speech in the Appendix (page 471). 


e Strengthen your ethos with personal experiences. As we've already seen, 
you are likely to be seen as trustworthy and competent when you've 
had some personal experiences that qualify you to offer opinions or 
give accurate information. A student aiming to help her audience 
understand life on an Indian reservation, for example, explained her 
special qualifications this way: 


A speaker’s confidence, 
often demonstrated through 
personal commitment and 
dynamism, contributes to a 
strongly positive ethos. 
(Robert King/Liaison/ 
Newsmakers/Online USA) 
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The Other Side 


As you consider various 
potential topics for a 
speech, briefly answer 
the following: 


1. Do other sides or 
viewpoints exist? If so, 
what are they? 


2. How might you 
acknowledge and 
respond to each of them? 


3. How might acknowl- 
edging and responding to 
them affect your ethos? 


ee 
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When I was a sophomore in high school, | joined a group from my church 
who, joined by others from other churches, spent three weeks of their sum- 
mer vacation on an Indian reservation in Arizona. We didn’t go as tourists, 
we went there to help the people who lived on the reservation with proj- 
ects to improve their communities—helping to repair homes or paint school 
rooms. In those three weeks | began to learn a little about life on the 
reservation—and a lot about myself. The experience was such a good one 
for me that | went back again the next year—and every year for the last four 
years. In that time, I’ve come to learn much more about the people of the 
reservation. I’ve shared some of their problems; I’ve got to know some of 
their kids as they moved from being children to becoming teens. And I’ve 
come to respect the values they hold and the traditions they uphold. 


It is not always possible for you to speak about issues with which you 
have direct experience. You can talk about anorexia, for example, without 
having been anorexic. One way to strengthen your ethos in such a case is 
to bring in the testimony of others, as you might do when trying to make 
up for your lack of expertise. One student, for example, wanted his lis- 
teners to know that the job market, which had been considered dismal, 
was beginning to improve. So he cited the experience of another student. 


| recently talked with a friend of mine who will graduate at the end of this 
semester in accounting from IU’s School of Business. He’s 21 years old and 
will start work in June as an auditor for Price Waterhouse in Chicago and a 
salary of $35,000 a year. Is his experience unusual? Here’s what he told me: 
“| did eight interviews and got four offers, but | could have had more— 
| ruled out two of them early on. I’d say 90 percent of my friends have jobs, 
and most had them relatively early. Basically, if you do your part right, you 
should have nailed down a job by November, which makes Christmas break 
a lot more fun.” 


Strive to be clear and interesting. Clear and absorbing messages will 
inspire confidence in you. Listeners appreciate speakers who make their 
ideas understandable and who make an effort to keep the audience 
interested. Unfortunately, some speakers jump back and forth from 
point to point, and some students give dull and uninteresting speeches, 
perhaps sharing information that is hardly news to anyone. In these 
cases, the speakers’ ethos has suffered. 

As an audience-centered speaker, you should gain the audience’s 
attention and interest in the introduction to your speech. Doing so will 
create an immediately positive impression and improve your ethos. 
Coming to a conclusion in a timely manner also will reflect well on you 
by showing your concern for the audience’s comfort and well-being. As 
you will see when you read Chapter 10, introductions and conclusions 
take careful and thoughtful preparation. 


Show your audience that you have considered different opinions. If you can 
show that you are aware of opposing points of view, you will demon- 
strate that you are both informed and willing to consider various possi- 
bilities. For example, a highly publicized controversy raged over a plan 
by the Department of Natural Resources to allow a special two-day 
deer hunt in a state park in order to deal with deer overpopulation. A 
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student who wished to argue in favor of the hunt began by showing 
that she was aware of the emotional nature of the issue and explained 
how she had explored the question thoroughly and carefully. 


When | read in the paper about the proposed deer hunt in Brown County Look at the fully devel- 
State Park, my first reaction was to think of Bambi. How could anyone oped versions of the 


imagine shooting Bambi? The more | read about the problems caused by _ two speeches on Women’s 
overpopulation, such as an increase of disease and starvation among the — Gymnastics appearing on the 
herd, the elimination of low-level plant species, and the resulting threat to CD. Think about which speaker 
small animals in the park, the more | became convinced that the shoot __ 's Most credible and the factors 
might be necessary. Then | read about alternative proposals—like tranquil. “at enhance or diminish the 
izing the deer and moving them to other parks, or sterilizing female deer. ERMC US RCH INE TY OU nO 
| wasn’t at all sure how | came down on this. inelenesely 

| decided that | was going to try to find out all | could. Two leading 
activists fighting the hunt are students here at the university, so | decided to 
talk to them. | also went to talk to the regional head of the DNR. | consid- 
ered what each had to say, looked very carefully at all the literature they all 
gave me, and did a lot of reading about related issues. 

Today, I’m going to take you through the process | went through, examin- 
ing the evidence and considering competing claims. | think that you'll finally 
come to the same conclusion that | did. For the sake of the entire ecological 
system in the park, including the deer themselves, the hunt should go on. 


e Develop a dynamic, audience-centered delivery. Delivery can certainly affect 
ethos. One student with a very well prepared speech concerning the need 
for more funding for safety on campus suffered because the listeners sim- 
ply couldn’t hear her. Sitting in the back and 
straining to catch what she said was a very irri- 





tating experience and lowered the listeners’ BA 

opinion of the speaker. Likewise a speaker with 

many vocalized pauses—“uhmm,” “you How can you improve your own ethos in upcoming 
know,” “like’”—can irritate listeners or sound speeches? For additional suggestions and practical 
unprepared or unintelligent. Finally, a speaker exercises on how you might strengthen your ethos, go 
who rushes through a written manuscript with- to http://college.hmco.com/communication/andrews/ 


public_speaking/2e/students/ and click on Connecting 
to the Net. From there, follow the link to Improving 
Your Ethos. 


out looking up will not be perceived as one 
who cares much about how listeners respond. 

If you are a dynamic speaker, you are in 
touch with your audience. Dynamism interacts 
with other primary ethos factors, since some- 
one who is boring or detached does not appear 
to care about his or her audience and rarely is 
perceived as competent. 


/KEEP IN MIND 6.2 


Guidelines for Improving Your Own Ethos 


Obviously, these are only a few facets of delivery. As Show your audience that you share their concerns. 
we'll see in Chapter 11, many other presentational 
skills can help or hinder a speaker’s ethos during the 
course of a speech. 

The principles of effective speaking that you are 
learning here are audience centered. As such, they will Show your audience that you have considered 
tend to enhance your relationship with listeners, different opinions. 
contributing to a positive ethos. As we have seen, Develop a dynamic, audience-centered delivery. 
ethos is both fluid and relative. However, as a speaker, 


Bolster your own ethos with the ethos of authorities. 


Strengthen your ethos with personal experiences. 


Strive to be clear and interesting. 
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you can take steps to build a positive ethos with your audience. One of the first 
steps is to pick a topic that is interesting to you and that you can make interest- 
ing to an audience—a topic that, with the proper amount of effort on your part, 
will help demonstrate your credibility to an audience. 


F PessNen DesihewNe Gy boetAccomlGSia ald ielie be JAnonBartt iia Tie -QucnP . Tae 





Preview As you start thinking about a topic, first focus your attention on what you 
know and care about. Taking an inventory of your intellectual and educational 
interests, your career goals, your leisure activities, and your personal and social 
concerns will help you come up with potential speech topics. 


cerns as a speaker. In some situations, the topic of your speech will be 

predetermined. For example, an employer may ask an employee to 
make a presentation on how to market the company’s latest product, or a com- 
munity forum may ask a health professional to speak on whether the local hos- 
pital should be sold to a private concern. Sometimes, however, a very broad 
and nonspecific topic will be suggested. For example, the health professional 
may be asked to speak on whatever she or he believes to be an important pub- 
lic health issue; the employer may want a report on the most interesting new 
developments in the employee’s department. These situations demand that the 
speaker refine the vague suggested topic and come up with something far more 
specific. Regardless of specificity, however, the speaker was invited because of 
his or her expertise, and the invitation determines the topic. 

Early on in your public speaking class, you may be assigned a very specific 
topic that doesn’t require much preparation or specialized knowledge, primar- 
ily to help you get comfortable speaking before a group. You may be asked to 
give a short speech describing a person you greatly admire, telling about a 
recent job, demonstrating a simple skill, or introducing yourself or another per- 
son in the class. Normally, however, you will not have so narrowly defined a 
topic assigned to you either in or outside of your class. 

Your typical class assignment will be to give a speech to your classmates, 
and neither circumstances, setting, nor audience demands will determine your 
topic. Your first task, then, will be to define the best topic. 


D eciding what to talk about may or may not be one of your initial con- 


What Matters to You? 


A good way to start thinking about a topic is by thinking about yourself. The 
fundamental question to ask is, What things do I already know and care about? This 
doesn’t mean, What can I already give a speech about? Don’t try to find a 
speech ready-made in your head; don’t try to limit yourself to topics on which 
you are already an expert. That kind of thinking could lead you to imagine that 
you don’t have anything to talk about. What you really mean is that you don’t 
know enough to get up and give a speech on this topic at this particular 
moment—and of course you don’t! Giving a good speech takes a lot of work, 
and part of that work is learning more about the topic. Research is essential to 
support your personal perceptions and experiences. Keep in mind that one of 
the real benefits of a course in public speaking is that it will give you the oppor- 
tunity to learn more about things you want to learn more about. 


- Finding a Suitable Topic 


Conducting a Self-Inventory 


By doing a self-inventory—taking a thoughtful look at what you really know 
and care about—you can come up with a list of more topics than you might 
have thought possible. Your intellectual and educational interests, your career 
goals, your leisure activities and interests, and your personal and social con- 
cerns all offer possible topics. In the following discussions of each of these cat- 
egories, try to answer the questions and see what topics you can come up with 
that are personally meaningful and exciting to you. 

Begin by brainstorming—writing down anything that comes to your mind 
under a category without thinking about whether the topic would be interest- 
ing to your audience, whether you will be able to get enough material, or any- 
thing else. Just put down all the possibilities that come to you. When you have 
come up with a number of ideas, you can proceed to a self-analysis in which 
you evaluate possible topics critically, considering your own capabilities, limi- 
tations, and personal characteristics. 


Intellectual and Educational Interests. A good place to begin your self- 
inventory is by thinking of what you enjoy learning about or what you would 
_ like to know more about, asking yourself questions such as: 


¢ What do I like to read? 
e What interesting things have I learned from television? 


e What specific courses, or issues covered in courses, have particularly 
interested me? 


One student listed the ten books she’d most enjoyed reading in the past 
year, as shown in Figure 6.1. Her self-analysis revealed that she was drawn to 
books by Irish authors or about Ireland, so she thought of a possible topic: Irish 
_ storytelling—humor and humanity. 


FIGURE 6.1 
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self-inventory a list of topics 
that you care about and know 
something about 


brainstorming the process of 
thinking creatively and imagi- 

natively, temporarily suspend- 

ing critical judgments of what 

is produced 


self-analysis the evaluation 
of potential topics in terms of 
your Capabilities, limitations, 
and personal characteristics 
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FIGURE 6.2 





Another student, focusing on his favorite television shows, organized and 
analyzed his brainstormed thoughts in a different way to come up with poten- 
tial topics, as shown in Figure 6.2. 

Courses in your major field of study can also be a source of topics. Figure 6.3 
shows some examples of topics generated by students from their majors. In each 
case, the topic grew from something the student had heard about in a course. 


Career Goals. Students will usually have an ultimate career goal in mind; 
many may already be pursuing a career. The major question to start with here 
is, What do I hope to do with my life? Follow up on this question by brainstorm- 
ing possible issues that such a profession might raise. Figure 6.4 shows how one 
student who planned to be a lawyer brainstormed professional issues to get to 
a broad topic: the professional ethics of lawyers. 
Asking yourself why you might want to pursue a particular career should | 
lead you to think about interesting aspects of a field. Figure 6.5 gives 
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FIGURE 6.3 








Finding a Suitable Topic 


some examples of speech topics generated by students on the basis of their 
career goals. 

Giving a speech related to a career has the added bonus of providing you 
with information you can use in the future. Ned, for example, hoped to start his 
own business. He had accumulated a great deal of practical experience and had 


decided he was ready to strike out on his own. Here is how he began his speech 


on beginning a small business: 


| had a very bright idea. It was an idea that would give me some practical expe- 
rience, help me make a lot of money, and be a lot of fun as well. | decided that 
| could start my own business. 

| had worked in the summers for my uncle in his greenhouse and learned 
quite a bit about gardening. | had also taken a course on landscape architecture 
and helped my uncle on several landscaping projects. All | needed was to find 
a place to locate—there was a small barn in pretty good shape on the edge of 
town that | could rent and fix up; a couple of willing workers—I knew two guys 
who had worked part-time for my uncle and would be interested; and some 
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equipment—which my uncle was willing to lend me to get started. So, | had all 
| needed to start a landscaping business, right? Well, when | started to think 
about how to put my bright idea into action, | found out that | was dead wrong! 

| was going to give a speech telling you about my idea and how | was going 
to become an entrepreneur. Well, as | began to gather information, | found out 
that it was going to be a lot harder than | thought. | didn’t have the slightest idea 
how to fill out the required social security forms for my potential employees. | 
didn’t know what kinds of insurance | had to have for them or what kind of 
insurance | had to have to protect myself against lawsuits. | didn’t know what 
taxes | was liable for and how to keep accurate tax records. | didn’t know the 
best ways to let people know that | was in business and how to get them to hire 
me once they did know | existed. In short, | discovered that starting a small busi- 
ness is fraught with many pitfalls—pitfalls that I’m going to tell you about today. 


Not only did Ned give an excellent speech on the pitfalls of opening your own 
business, but he also gained insights into what he had to know to achieve his goal. 
These insights influenced the courses he elected to take before he graduated. 

Your possible career choice could open up a host of topics for you to explore 
and also help you understand more about the field you have chosen. 


Leisure Activities and Interests. Things you do for pleasure or enjoyment are 
another source of topics. Begin with the basic question, What things do I do for 
fun that others might like to learn more about or participate in? Then develop a list 
of possible topics based on your particular leisure interests. Marsha, who 
answered the question by indicating that she is a sports enthusiast, an avid 
movie-goer, and a mystery fan, generated the lists shown in Figure 6.6. 

Sometimes you may think that your hobby or interest won’t be very inter- 
esting to someone else. But leisure activities can be made very compelling. 
Take, for example, the student who began his speech this way: 


| was in a room filled with groups of four people sitting around small, square 
tables. At my table were four men. Each was intently studying the objects he 
held in his hand. No one laughed, no one smiled, no one made small talk 
about the weather or politics. The first man, sitting across from me, spoke 
briefly and calmly. The man to his left then spoke. The first man looked across 
the table at me, his gaze so intense | felt like he was boring a hole in my head— 
he probably was trying to read my mind or send me a psychic message. | 
hoped that | didn’t look as panicked as | felt. | hoped that the sweat that was 
now congealing on my clammy forehead wasn’t noticeable. | took a deep 
breath and spoke. The man across from me seemed to relax just slightly. | 
thought that he approved of what | had said. 

Now you might find this hard to believe, but | was playing a game—if 
bridge can properly be called a “game” and if participating in a bridge tourna- 
ment can be called “playing.” 


From describing the intensity of the players, the student went on to discuss 
the strategies that developed, the mental agility demanded, the financial stakes 
involved, and even the intrigues among players who wanted desperately to 
win. On the face of it, a speech about bridge might sound as exciting as renew- 
ing a driver’s license. But even those in the audience who didn’t understand 
the basics of the game were caught up in the drama of the tournament. This 
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FIGURE 6.6 





student speaker’s love of bridge and his experience in competition led him to 
give a fascinating speech. 

A word of caution about choosing topics that deal with your hobbies or 

leisure activities: speeches designed for particular audiences and settings may 

_be very interesting or important in some circumstances, yet very ordinary or 
trivial in others. For example, you may be teaching children to play tennis. In 
the course of your instruction, you may want to show them how to string a 
racket. That’s information that could be important to them and relevant to the 
setting in which you are speaking. If your instructor gives you a short speaking 
assignment to give you the experience of speaking before a group, and if you 
are instructed to demonstrate to the class how to do something, the topic “How 
to String a Tennis Racket” might or might not be appropriate. 

Normally, however, such a topic would seem trivial. The major problem 
with such a speech—and this is something that should be avoided in any 
speech on any topic—is that it would present no challenge either to the speaker 

or to the audience. It would demand little preparation by the speaker, and it 

would give the audience little to take away from the speech. To return to the 

example of the speech given by the bridge player, that absorbing, compelling 
speech about human interactions in a highly charged, competitive situation 
captured the audience’s attention. How excited would they have been by a 
speech on how to bid a hand of bridge? 


Personal and Social Concerns. Here are two major questions to start you 
_ thinking of topics in this category: 


e What is going on in my life that bothers or concerns me? All of us know of 
things that we would like to change. We’ve all been upset by people or 
events that have affected our lives or the lives of people we care about. 
All of us have values or ideals that we wish would influence the behav- 
ior of others. Sometimes these concerns are very much a part of our 
daily lives. Begin a list of things that frustrate or upset you—things that 
you would like to change as you go through a typical day—and then 
consider the possible speech topics you might generate from such a list. 
Figure 6.7 shows how one student went about this process. 


© What is happening outside my immediate world that is unfair, unjust, or in 
need of correction? What good things going on in the world deserve more 
support? Consider the larger world of which you are a part. Read 
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Conducting a Self-Inventory 


Ask yourself: 


e¢ What are my career goals? 





to me? 
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FIGURE 6.7 


Concerns 


Registering for classes is frustrating 


It's hard to meet degree requirements in 
four years 


Balancing work, study, and classes 


Getting into medical school is a 
constant worry 


What am | going to do this eummer? 


Fossible Topics 


How to streamline registration == 


Flexible degree requirements 


Going to school and holding a job 


Preparing for admission to professional | 
schools : 


Ways to spend a profitable summer 


e What are my favorite leisure activities and interests? 


¢ What personal and social concerns are important 


Student athletes get a bad rap Unfair stereotypes of student athletes 


FIGURE 6.8 


Possible Topics 


Providing housing for the homeless 


Concerns 


The number of homeless seems to be 
growing 


Excessive drinking among my friends — Alcoholism on college campuses 


Rape and sexual abuse © Child abuse; rape 


Materialism and warped contemporary Values Americans hold 


values 


Fossibility of war in the Middle East The Middle East peace process 





newspapers and newsmagazines. Watch television news broadcasts and 
documentaries. Write down issues that capture your interest. Jot down 
matters that you believe need some kind of public 
action. Ask yourself what kinds of things give you 
particular concern. Consider what topics these 
concerns might lead to. Figure 6.8 shows how one 
student used his social concerns to generate possible 
speech topics. 


¢ What are my intellectual and educational interests? 


From Interests to Topic 


All of the categories mentioned in the previous sec- 
tion are offered as starting points for you to consider 





as you search for your own topics. Ultimately, 


‘Narrowing the Topic 


you will have to transform generalized topics like the ones in the sample lists 
into a clear and specific statement of your speech purpose—the final step in 
shaping your topic to fit the audience and the occasion. Devising a good speech 
purpose is so important that we devote Chapter 7 entirely to it. But for now, 
you need to take the next step in topic selection: evaluating potential topics 
before selecting one. To do that, you need some guidelines for refining and nar- 
rowing your topic. 
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Preview The potential speech topics that emerge from your self-inventory are just 
that—potential. Now you can narrow and refine your choices by understanding 

how the situation, time constraints, and audience factors will determine a topic that 
is suitable to both you and your listeners. 


stretch listeners’ present understanding or perception of your topic 

and add to it. As you refine the purpose of your speech (Chapter 7), do 
research (Chapter 8), develop ideas and supporting material (Chapter 9), and 
organize your speech (Chapter 10), you will probably find that you need to 
adjust your topic somewhat. To start with, however, you need to consider your 
audience very carefully and to decide more precisely what you hope to accom- 
plish. Chapters 4 and 5 discussed audience analysis in full. For now, let’s 
review two guidelines for considering your audience and the situation that will 
help you choose and refine a final topic from your self-inventory. 


A ny topic must be appropriate for the audience and the occasion. It must 


1. Consider the situation. 


¢ Will my audience be familiar with any immediate events or information that 
will help me choose a topic? 


© Can I choose a topic to highlight recent events that may be of serious concern 
to my listeners? 


© Could I encourage my listeners to be less apathetic toward events that matter 
deeply to me? 


¢ Dol have sufficient time to cover the topic adequately? 


2. Consider the audience. 


What does my audience already know? 

© What common experiences has my audience had? 
© Where do my and my audience's interests meet? 
¢ How diverse is my audience? 


Figure 6.9 summarizes the possible topics generated from the examples 
given in this chapter. Let’s use this list to see how to apply the guidelines in 
specific cases. 

Ruiz, a physics major, was interested in how weather developed. For him, 
situational factors proved decisive in narrowing his topic. When he asked him- 
self if his audience would be familiar with any immediate events that would 
help him choose a topic, he realized that the weather had been in the news 
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) Narrowing the Topic 





lately because of particularly bad spring floods and that, therefore, his listeners 
would be familiar with some of the effects of weather. However, when he asked 
himself if this topic would be of serious concern to his audience, he knew that 
/since few of them lived in a part of the country that was subject to flooding, 
they might not see much relationship between the effects of the floods and 
themselves. Then he asked himself how he could encourage his listeners to be 
less apathetic toward these events, which mattered deeply to him. If, he rea- 
soned, his audience could understand that disasters caused by weather can 
have consequences for everyone, they would find his topic interesting. Lastly, 
he asked himself how much he could say about the weather in five to seven 
‘minutes, the time allotted for his speech. This kind of thinking helped him 
decide to talk about how natural disasters in a distant part of the country could 
affect his audience. 

Here’s how he began his speech: 


Have you been watching the news stories about the huge floods along the Red 
River this spring? | have, and come summer, I’m going to be watching some- 
thing else: the price of my favorite breakfast cereal, Wheaties. Although those 
may not seem connected, they are. Every spring, melting snows fill the rivers 
to capacity and beyond, and late this winter there was an awful lot of snow in 
Minnesota and North Dakota, where the Red River flows. The Red River isn’t 
the only thing these states have in common: they’re also among the top five 
wheat-producing states in the United States. So as you can imagine, the floods 
will probably affect wheat production—blow it out of the water, you might say. 
It happens all the time: Florida has a deep freeze in December, and in early 
January your orange juice costs twenty cents more. There’s a drought in 
California, and all of a sudden iceberg lettuce costs twice as much as it used 
to, if you can find any. 


Marsha, the student with sports interests, first looked at the possible topics 
she had generated in her self-inventory: 


How basketball developed historically 
Scandals in college athletics 
Psychology of spectator sports 
Outlawing boxing 

Provisions of Title IX 


To narrow her choice among these topics, Marsha first looked for situational 
factors that might single out one topic over the others. In asking herself 
whether she could relate any of the topics to current events that would be 
familiar to her audience, she realized that the basketball season was nearing its 
end and that her school team had a very good chance of making the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) tournament. So from a situational 
point of view, basketball seemed a very good topic for her audience. 

Marsha then looked at all her topics again from the point of view of audi- 
ence factors: What did her audience already know? What experiences did they 
have in common? Where did her own interests meet her audience’s interests? 
How diverse was her audience? She guessed that since basketball was a very 
popular sport at her college, and since the school team had a long history 
of league championships, either the basketball topic or the “psychology of 
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spectator sports” topic would likely be of more interest to her audience than 
would a speech on boxing. Her school had not been involved in sports scan- 
dals, so although this topic could be interesting, it didn’t seem as relevant to the 
audience as basketball. Title IX, providing equal sports opportunities for 
women, might be interesting and controversial, but she thought it would still 
be less interesting to her listeners than basketball. Finally, her audience would 
consist of about an equal mix of men and women, who might not share the 
same enthusiasm for and tastes in sports, but she felt that most of them would 
have some interest in basketball. Thus, after considering both situational and 
audience factors, Marsha finally decided to give her speech on how basketball 
developed historically. Figure 6.10 uses Marsha’s experience as a model for the 
steps to take in selecting and narrowing your own topic. 

Note that even when you have completed these steps, your topic will still be 
somewhat tentative because doing research and shaping a specific purpose 
usually can further refine any topic. But by following the process we have 
explained here, you will have gone from a broad range of interests to a concrete 
topic for a speech. 

The subject of your speech is not all that you must consider as you choose 
and narrow a topic, however. Ethical considerations may also play a role. 


PORTFOLIO 





Putting Potential 
Topics to the Test: 
What's Right for You, 
Your Audience, and 
the Situation? 






FIGURE 6.10 





STEPS TO TAKE EXAMPLE 3 
Basketball, athletic scandals, spectator 


Conduct a self-inventory Select possible topics peau boxing, = 


along the lines of what (from self-inventory) 
has been suggested. Then 
review the topics you 
have listed. Which will 
be interesting and benefi- 


"cial to your audience? Near the end of basketball season, team 


; a ; d 

_ Will you simply be telling Consider situational factors —|_ likely to make NCAA tournament 
them what they already (familiarity, recent events, : 

know, or will you present listener apathy, time constraints) 





new information and 
helpful insights? Cross off 
any topics that your . 
classmates likely will not é ; » Basketball is a very popular sport with students, 
find interesting or worthy Consider audience factors | 60 most students will have seen games, know 
of their attention. (previous knowledge, common names of major players, understand basic rules 

Now contemplate the elaine hee oe. and procedures: game is popular with both men _ 
situation. Does your topic and women. Seems better suited for audience 
choice fit the assignment? than other possible topics. a 
Do you have time to 
cover the topic? If not, 
how might you narrow it? 
Cross off any topics that Pick your tentative topic 
are inappropriate, given 
the assignment and the 
time allowed. 


How basketball developed historically 
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ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS IN SELECTING A TOPIC 





Preview As you choose a topic, you need to recognize your ethical obligations to 
the audience. Your topic should be one about which you can become knowledge- 
able through a careful and extensive consideration of relevant material. Although 
you will likely pick a topic about which you have strong feelings, you should be 
sure that your approach to the topic is fair-minded. And you will want to exercise 
appropriate judgment in considering the audience’s standards of good taste. 


udience-centered speaking means more than just tailoring your mes- 
sage to an audience. It also means that you have serious ethical respon- 


sibilities to the audience. 

Ethics may be described as a set of behavioral standards that some would __ ethics a set of behavioral 
argue are universal and unchanging but that others would argue are relative to _ standards viewed by some 
the culture and situation out of which they grow. In either case, such standards _as universal and by others 
represent a code, and a person who lives by that code is considered “ethical.” _as relative 
If an audience knows (to the extent that an audience can know) that a person 
does indeed live by a code of which they approve, they will consider that per- 
son to be an ethical person. 

As a speaker, you will draw on your own ethical code in choosing a topic, 
as well as in making decisions at several points along the way as you prepare 
yourself to speak. Ethical considerations can’t be taken up after you've finished 
your work, nor can they be dealt with and dismissed early on. A good speaker 
is an ethical speaker, and this ethical perspective must be integrated into the 
whole speech preparation process. 

Although we might not always agree on what is ethical, there are some eth- 
ical considerations you should take into account as you choose a topic— 
namely, your responsibility for accuracy, fair-mindedness, taste, and judgment. 


Accuracy 


When searching for a topic, you would not reject a possibility because you 
didn’t know enough to speak about it without any preparation. As we pointed 
out earlier, you should not expect to have a ready-made speech in your head. 
Certainly a major part of preparing to speak is learning more about a given 
topic yourself. You may not be an established expert in a particular field, but 
you owe it to your audience to know as much as possible about your topic. 
What does this have to do with ethics? 

First, without a careful examination of as much relevant material as possi- 
ble, you cannot come to a sound conclusion for yourself. Speaking to inform or 
to persuade people carries with it the ethical necessity to know that what you 
tell them is accurate and what you ask them to believe or act on is what you 
believe or are willing to act on. You wouldn’t ask someone to give blood to the 
Red Cross if you were not willing to donate blood yourself, would you? Nor 
would you seek to convince people to invest their money in a bond fund that 
you did not feel you fully understood. Therefore, when you select a topic, you 
should choose one that you can reasonably master. 

Second, if you are not knowledgeable, you may inadvertently misinform, 
mislead, or even harm your audience. For example, students often choose to 
speak about diets. If you were to give a speech based on just one diet article that 
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Some topics have strong emo- 
tional content. In trying to 
influence listeners’ beliefs on 
highly-charged issues, the 
speaker has an ethical respon- 
sibility to know as much as 
possible about the topic and 
to understand clearly his or 
her own motivations. 
(Agostini/Liaison 
International) 


source credibility the degree 
to which a source of informa- 
tion is perceived as reputable 
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you read, you might suggest practices that would hurt rather then help your 
listeners. The article may have been outdated, it may not have covered all the 
objections to the diet it proposed, it may have asserted as fact matters that are 
not yet scientifically verified, or it may have come from a biased source. 

Just as important as using enough sources is considering source credibility. 
Would you want to try an amazing marshmallow diet touted by a supermarket 
tabloid? Or would you feel more comfortable taking advice based on a study 
reported in the New England Journal of Medicine? When you're giving a speech, 
you are the information resource for your audience; citing reputable sources 
will make you a better one. 

Urging people to take actions or modify their behavior in ways that could 
have negative consequences is clearly unethical communication behavior. The 
consequences need not be physical, such as endangering one’s health. 
Misinformation or poorly understood and developed ideas can also lead to 
poor decisions that can affect many aspects of one’s life. 


Objectivity Versus Subjectivity 


We rarely, if ever, achieve the ideal of perfect objectivity. None of us can be 
entirely neutral toward topics we know or care about. We cannot help having 
subjective reactions based on our experiences and the values we’ve learned and 
accepted. We have religious feelings, political biases, or expectations for social 
behavior that are a part of us whether we consciously recognize them or not. As 
a speaker, you cannot erase your past and approach any topic as if it had no 
relationship to your life. On the contrary, potential topics grow from such life 
experiences. Nor does an audience really expect such impossible behavior. 
What an audience does expect, however, is fair-mindedness—a willingness to 
suspend your own biases and to remain open to competing ideas. 

Since you will be selecting topics from your particular areas of interest 
or expertise, you will likely have formed opinions, biases, or strong feelings 
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about them. However, an audience-centered speaker approaches topic selec- 
tion, if not in an absolutely objective manner, at least in a fair-minded Way. 
If you select as a speech topic “HMOs and the Decline of Health Care 
in America,” you have clearly taken a position hostile to HMOs. Such a posi- 
tion is certainly acceptable, but you have the ethical 
obligation to be open to the possibility that what 
you learn in your research may modify your initial 
point of view. An ethical speaker allows for change 
as part of the speech preparation process and avoids Giving a Topic a Fair Shake 
using the topic as a filter to screen out any infor- | 
mation that might enlarge, limit, or redirect it. Once 
you have gone through such a process and come 





Look again at the topics from your self-inventory that 
have passed the test outlined in the previous portfolio. 
For each topic, determine whether you can meet your 








to a conclusion based lee thoughtful and fair exam- ethical obligation to treat the topic fairly by suspend- 
ghation of relevant information, you can be more ing your own biases and remaining open to competing 
confident in taking a strong, well-reasoned stand on ideas. Cross off any that seem problematic. 

an issue. 

Taste and Judgment 


Generally you should avoid topics that audiences might find embarrassing 
or offensive, understanding that putting listeners in such a position violates 
ethical norms. An audience-centered perspective is crucial here. You might 
find certain topics appealing, amusing, or of great importance. Thinking of 
what an audience might feel about a particular topic, however, may cast it ina 
different light. 

For example, imagine a student in your public speaking class giving a 
speech that advocated converting to the speaker’s religion. Although the stu- 
dent has the right to hold particular beliefs, a classroom audience will likely be 
made up of people whose beliefs differ and who could well be offended by a 
speaker trying to convert them. The likelihood of offense increases when the 
audience is a captive one: listeners in a classroom did not choose to come to 
hear that particular speech, nor can they simply leave. Attempting to force 
one’s beliefs on an audience will likely be viewed as a tasteless effort showing 
a lack of judgment on the part of the speaker. Moreover, trying to change a 
deeply held faith, ingrained skepticism, or even habitual indifference is not a 
practical goal to expect to accomplish in a short 
speech. In a public speaking class, you need to be 
especially wary of issues on which the audience is 
already deeply divided before you begin to talk. 

It might be, however, that a topic that simp*y gives 
information about religious beliefs or practices and Ethical speakers 
does not attempt to change listeners’ convictions ¢ inform themselves about their topic. 
would be acceptable to the same audience. In any case, aneclscuecemecs cael: 
different audiences may view the same topic in differ- 
ent ways. As a speaker, you must consider every audi- 
ence separately and fully understand its members’ par- 
ticular tastes and dispositions when selecting a topic. 

Speakers face other ethical concerns. They must 
consider, for example, how they use evidence, and they need to determine how 
to deal ethically with opposing arguments. Ethical questions must be raised 
and answered in many contexts during the preparation process. 


KEEP IN MIND 6,4 


Characteristics of Ethical Speakers 


® strive for objectivity and fair-mindedness. 


® exercise good taste and judgment. 
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audience may perceive you—your ethos—and then what you can do to 

influence listeners’ perceptions. Ethics derive from a set of behavioral 
norms, whereas ethos derives from perceptions. The ethos of a speaker will tend 
to be positive to the extent that an audience views that speaker as trustworthy, 
competent, objective, and dynamic. Since ethos depends on perceptions, a 
speaker’s ethos will not necessarily be the same for all people at all times and 
may vary with the situation. 

Although some speakers’ ethos is predetermined because of their reputation 
or position, many speakers face audiences who have no prior perceptions of 
them. Essentially, these speakers can improve their own ethos by giving a good 
speech. If speakers give good speeches, audiences will tend to trust them and 
consider them authorities. 

Preparing yourself to speak begins with the choice of a topic that has the 
potential to enhance your ethos and contribute to your effectiveness as a 
speaker. In this chapter, we looked at how you can examine your own resources 
to find a suitable topic and then narrow the topic. 

Doing a self-inventory when choosing a topic might be a helpful first step. 
The next step is to narrow the topic so that it is manageable in the time limit, 
meets the expectations of the assignment or occasion, and can be made inter- 
esting to an audience. Since the audience is central to the development of your 
speech, you will need to pay particular attention to how the topic will reflect 
the listeners’ knowledge and experience. 

In choosing a topic, you also must remember your ethical obligations to be 
accurate and fair-minded and to exercise good judgment in accommodating the 
tastes and standards of the audience. 

Much of what follows in this book will help you give good speeches. You, 
just like any other speaker, have an ethos, and that ethos will be working for or 
against you. What you do will make a difference in your ethos. A good speech 
starts with you; you are your first resource. 


T= chapter has focused on you as a speaker, considering first how an 


FOR REVIEW AND REFLECTION 





1. What determines a speaker’s ethos? 


2. Define each dimension of ethos. In your judgment, which dimensions are 
most important? 


3. Compare and contrast ethos and ethics. Why is each important to a public 
speaker? 


4. How can you, as a speaker, improve your ethos while making a speech? 
5. What is meant by finding a “suitable” topic? 


6. What are the four things to consider when looking for a speech topic? Give 
a specific example of how each of these categories might relate to you per- 
sonally (for example, you might have an intellectual interest in medical 
advances or in the history of jazz). 


' Endnotes 


| 7. 


As you narrow a basic speech topic, what are some factors you will need to 
keep in mind? Why is each important? 


In your view, which of the following topics would be of greatest interest to 
your fellow classmates and why? 


Habitat for Humanity: A Worthy Cause 

Ethics and the Internet 

How to Start Your Own Business 

. How to Interview Effectively to Get the Job You Want 
Reasons to Consider Becoming a Vegetarian 

Pet Store Pets: Why You Should Not Even Consider Buying One 
The Best Mystery Writers of the Decade 

Walking: The Best Way to Exercise 

The Dangers of Cocaine 

Learning to Manage Your Time More Effectively 
Why Everyone Should Read Shakespeare 


ro re Ao BO op 


What are the major ethical considerations in selecting a topic for any speech? 
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ae Gee Reeve 


—~ ver a last few years, we've heard a lot about something called a 
a) family values. And like many | of you I’ve struggled to figure out what 


Reeve redefines a theme that 


Republicans had emphasized, : 
a family values, in terms of his 

/ own theme: that America i isa 

family whose members have | 


Peery for each other. 


of statistical data. 


Reeve associates legislation 
to aid the disabled with 
civil rights laws. He also 


strengthens his own ethos by 


acknowledging the budget 
constraints of applying the 


ADA, yet reframes the issue _ 
by stressing that research to _ 


help the disabled is a sound | 
investment. 


Reeve uses statistics to 
support his contention that 
research is an investment by 
showing that the cost of 
research would reduce high 
maintenance costs. 


vie cee speech illustrating positive ethos was given ty Christopher Reeve, 
an actor who became an activist for people with disabilities after a riding get 
left him paralyzed from the neck down. Reeve spoke to the Democratic National 


__ time, so that it reached millions of viewers in addition to the delegates attending the 
convention. His own disability and stories of his efforts to continue an active life, 


a opening at all that sto ges his ihe had to be ae oy a ee all : 
America Is ‘Songer’ When All of Us 
make sense. I think it means that we’re all family, that we all have value. And : 
_if that’s true, if America really is a family, then we have to recognize that | 


at _ many of our family are hurting. 
i ‘Note Reeve’s penonalieation 


_ with disabilities live independent lives. Sure, we've got to balance the budget. i 
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Convention in Chicago on August 26, 1996. The speech was televised in prime 


his reputation for trying to help others with disabilities, and the courageous act of 


Take Care of All ed Us 


that means but since my accident I’ve found a definition that seems to 


Just take one aspect of it, one in five of us has some kind of disability. 

You may have an aunt with Parkinson’s disease. A neighbor with spinal cord 
injury. A brother with AIDS. And if we’re really Sd to this ae of 
family, we've got to do something about it. 

First of all, our nation cannot tolerate discrimination of any kind. That's S 
why the Americans with Disabilities Act [ADA] is so important and must be 
honored everywhere. It is a civil rights law that is tearing down barriers both _ 
in architecture and in attitude. Its purpose is to give the disabled access not 
only to buildings, but to every opportunity in society. I strongly believe our 
nation must give its full support to the Seas who are helping people 


rel r 








And we will. We have to be extremely careful with every dollar that we 
spend. But we’ve also got to take care of our family and not slash programs 
people need. We should be enabling, healing, curing. One of the smartest 
things we can do about disability is invest in research that will protect us _ 
from disease and lead to cures. This country already has a long history of 
doing just that. 

When we put our minds to a problem, we can usually find solutions. But 
our scientists can do more. And we've got to give them the chance. That 
means more funding for research. Right now, for example, about a quarter- 
million Americans have a spinal cord injury. Our government spends about 
$8.7 billion a year just maintaining these members of our family. But we 

spend only $40 million a year on research that would actually improve the 
quality of their lives, get them off public assistance, or even cure them. We’ve | 
got to be smarter, do better. Because the money we invest in research today is _ 
going to determine the quality of life of members of our family tomorrow. 


‘ 
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| During my rehabilitation, I met a young man named Gregory Patterson. Here Reeve refers to his own 
| When he was innocently driving through Newark, New Jersey, a stray bullet — rehabilitation; reminding his 
from a gang shooting went through his car window, right into his neck and audience of his own very 
_ severed his spinal cord. Five years ago, he might have died. Today because intimate experience with 
of research he’s alive. But merely alive is not enough. We have a moral and disability bolsters his ethos. 


_ an economic responsibility to ease his suffering and prevent others from 
experiencing such pain. And to do that: we don’t need to raise taxes. We et 
_ need to raise our expectations. 


America has a tradition many nations robsbhy envy; we ageenty Reeve appeals to listeners’ 
_ achieve the impossible. That's part of our national character. That’s what got. patriotic pride by using the 
__us from one coast to another. That’s what got us the largest economy in the astronauts’ motto as an 
_ world. That’s what got us to the moon. On the wall of my room when I was _ example. He underscores that 
in rehab was a picture of the space shuttle blasting off, autographed by ae eS 


astronaut now at NASA. On top of the picture it says, “We found nothing | 

_ is impossible.” That should be our motto. Not a Democratic motto, nota _ 

_ Republican motto. But an American motto. Because this is not something one 
_ party can do alone. It’s something that we as a nation must do together. 


So many of our dreams at first seem impossible, then they seem == =~=~—~—_—s He makes the transition to 
_ improbable, and then, when we summon the will, they soon become | the next idea by extending 
_ inevitable. If we can conquer outer space, we should be able to conquer inner _ the notion that nothing is 
_ space too. The frontier of the brain, the central nervous system, and all the —_ impossible, then uses the 


“space” metaphor to describe 


__ afflictions of the body that destroy so many lives, and rob our country Of so a 
genetic research. 


_ much potential. Research can provide hope for people who suffer from 
_ Alzheimer’s. We've already discovered the gene that causes it. Ca a ce 
Research can provide hope for people like Muhammed Ali and the | _ Reeve uses well-chosen 


_ Reverend Billy Graham who suffer from Parkinson’s. Research can provide _ examples to appeal toa 
— hope for millions of Americans like Kirk Douglas, who suffer from stroke. mide aurioncs Te ncy his 
_ We can ease the pain of people like Barbara Jordan, who battled multiple —_—=sreference to the “millions of - 


bone around the world like 
me” impacts. positively on- 
his ethos. 


_ sclerosis. We can find treatments for people like Elizabeth Glazer, whom we 
_ lost to AIDS. Now that we know that nerves in the spinal cord can regenerate, 
_ we are on the way to getting millions of es around ihe A euD 
and out of our wheelchairs. ee 
Fifty-six years ago, FDR decicted new pads for the National ie Quoting President Franklin 
_ of Health. He said, “the defense this nation seeks, involves a great deal more _D.. Roosevelt is especially _ 
_ than building airplanes, ships, guns and bombs. We cannot be a strong nation _ effective: FDR is revered by 
_ unless we are a healthy nation.” He could have said that today. President most Democrats and regarded 
Roosevelt showed us that a man who could barely lift himself out ofa we atlas of me ene ie 
_ wheelchair could still lift a nation out of despair. And I believe and so does See ae Sede 
_ this Administration in the most important principle FDR taught us: America | ee Oh hae a disabled 
_ does not let its needy citizens fend for themselves. America is stronger when person can accomplish. 
__all of us take care of all of us. Giving new life to a Be is the ae. Reeve’s conclusion ties FDR 
_ before us tonight. Thank you very much. oT __ with the speech’s theme of 
mutual responsibility as a 
a v core value. He links his ethos 
- Vital Speeches of t the Day 62: Chaaepher ce “America Is Is Stronger ee All ofUs _ with that of a respected 
Take Care of All of Us,” (1995-96), p. 719. ! historical figure. 
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Speaking with a Purpose 


CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 
After studying this chapter, 
you should be able to 


1. understand what is meant 
by a general purpose. 


yet 


2. distinguish between the 
goals of informative and 
persuasive speeches. 


3. devise a good specific pur- 
pose for your speech. 


4. understand how purposes 
can relate to one another. 


5. write a clear thesis 
statement. 


6. appreciate the ethical 
implications in devising a 
purpose. 

7. understand how speakers’ 
and listeners’ purposes 

relate to one another. 


the authors of this textbook. The student, whose name is David, told 
this story. 

Two weeks before he was scheduled to give a five- to seven-minute inform- 
ative speech, he had not yet chosen a topic. He had not been able to figure out 
what he would talk about. He admitted that he was clueless. 

As he sat in his political science class, he had a bright idea. His professor 
was explaining how a president is elected in the United States. David had taken 
fifteen pages of notes and read two chapters on the subject. That seemed to him 
to be a lot of information. Why not, David thought, just summarize his notes 
and develop a short speech? He felt great relief as he decided to speak on pres- 
idential elections. 

Although David’s choice of a speech topic may seem sensible, it wasn’t. 
Randomly choosing a topic can prove disastrous. In this kind of situation, the 
array of choices involved are largely random because they are inspired chiefly 
by ready convenience and not by the demands of the communication setting. 
This topic, for one thing, was too broad to be addressed adequately in the avail- 
able time. The lecture-based information was also much too technical to be use- 
ful to David's specific listeners. In short, David had a difficult time because he 


A fter giving a poor speech, a student came to talk to his instructor, one of 
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did not choose the speech topic based on audience interests and potential ben- 
efit. This “boiled-down” version of a lecture failed to connect with his public 
speaking classmates. Matters were made worse by the fact that David hadn’t 
taken the time to come up with a clear purpose for his speech. He thought only 
about giving information—“talking about presidential elections”—instead of 
what controlling idea he wanted the audience to understand and what, specif- 
ically, he hoped their response to his speech would be. 

Beginning with his own interests and ongoing learning, David should have 
asked himself, “What might this audience find interesting or need to know?” 
Many worthy topics might have emerged from this kind of reflection. David 
might have chosen to speak about political action committees, campaign 
finance reform, or the evolution of the national party convention to its present 
form and function. These worthy topics would have grown from what David 
already knew, but they also would have needed to be fashioned to connect with 
the interests of the audience. Naturally David would have to have done addi- 
tional research to deepen and strengthen what he already had learned and 
to make sure that he could inform listeners in an accurate and interesting 
way. These possible topics would have needed to be shaped by a clear under- 
standing on David’s part of how he hoped to influence the audience’s behavior 
and thinking. 

In any communication situation, we are compelled to make choices. In pub- 
lic speaking situations, most basically and obviously, we have to decide 
whether to talk or to listen. Once committed to speaking, we start selecting 
what to talk about. Or once committed to listening, we start selecting what to 
listen to, as well as choosing the specific ways we will try to listen carefully and 
constructively. Both speaking and listening involve a whole series of choices, and the 
option that is open to us is whether we want those choices to be random or reasoned. As 
we pointed out in Chapters 4 and 5, you must consider the audience for your 
speech and what you can bring to the situation as you move on to select and 
narrow possible topics. Once you have a tentative topic identified, you are 
ready to make more focused choices regarding precisely what you hope to 
accomplish in your speech. 





Preview Public speaking is always purposeful—that is, a speaker always aims to 
get responses from listeners. Sometimes the principal kind of response you want 
from an audience is understanding, so you give an informative speech. At other 
times, you want to influence the way listeners feel, what they believe, or how they 
act. In those cases, you give a persuasive speech. 


ust as speakers contemplate the situation, their own interests, and those of 
the audience in selecting a topic, they must use those considerations to for- 
mulate a specific purpose and a thesis statement. We discussed purpose in 
Chapter 1 and suggested that the purpose of communication is to get a desired 
response from an audience. As you refine your topic, you try to translate it into 
a specific statement of the audience response you anticipate. Everything that can 
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general purpose what the 
speaker generally hopes 

to accomplish by speaking, 
such as audience under- 
standing, agreement, 
conviction, or action 


A lecture in a college class- 
room is largely informative 
since the instructor’s goal is 
to help listeners understand 
new material. 

(Ulrike Welsch/PhotoEdit) 
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be done to ensure successful public communication rests on having a clear con- 
ception of purpose. The first step in crafting a purpose is to determine the nature 
of the response you want from an audience; this is your general purpose. 

In most classroom situations, you will be assigned a general purpose. It is 
also true, as we discussed in Chapter 6, that you may be asked to speak at work 
or in a setting related specifically to your interests or expertise. In such cases, 
although you will not have a choice of general purpose, you will have to make 
many other choices growing from the general purpose. Let us now consider the 
two general purposes that will account for most of the public speaking you will 
be called on to do. 


Informative Purposes 


When we talk about informing people, we naturally think about giving them 
information. But you need to remember that an audience-centered speaker 
does not think in terms of giving. An audience-centered speaker thinks about what 
she or he is trying to get from an audience. So what do you want to get when you 
give an informative speech? You want to get understanding—an informative 
speech is a speech to gain understanding. 

This is not just playing with words. A very important concept is involved. 
Have you ever been in a class where the instructor gave a lecture that contained 
a lot of information but you were confused about what it meant? Or have 
you gotten directions from someone and then found that you couldn’t reach 
your destination because those directions were not clear to you? Has a super- 
visor ever given you instructions on how to do a job, and then you found 





General Purposes 


yourself unable to complete the task because 
you weren't able to follow those instructions? If any- 
thing like this has happened to you, you have expe- 
rienced the difference between just giving informa- 
tion and getting understanding. The person 
attempting to communicate with you in these cases 
was unsuccessful not because he or she didn’t “give 
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General Purposes and Audience Response 


¢ Informative speeches aim at audience understanding. 


e Persuasive speeches aim to reinforce feelings, 
change beliefs, or induce action. 


information,” but because that person failed to make 
you understand. 

When you are asked to give an informative speech, you are being asked to 
give a speech that will result in listeners understanding something that they 
did not understand before. After you have finished speaking, listeners will not 
just have heard something new; they will have learned something new. We dis- 
cuss informative speaking further in Chapter 14. 


Persuasive Purposes 


Persuasion surrounds us; it intrudes on almost every aspect of our lives. We are 
urged to give our time to worthy causes, our money to producers of all kinds 
of goods and services, our votes to politicians, our energy to working harder, 
and a phone call to Mother to let her know how we’re doing. We’re asked to 
take seriously beliefs or values we hold, to accept new ideas, and to defer to the 
judgment of others. 

As with an informative message, a persuasive message aims to get some- 
thing from an audience. Persuasion is more than telling listeners what they 
ought to do or believe. It is more than simply giving an audience facts or sta- 
tistics. It is more than offering your opinion. It is more than asking, recom- 
mending, or demanding. We often hear advertisers, or politicians, telemar- 
keters, or salespersons give substantial reasons why we should take the action 
they recommend, but we don’t always do what they would like us to. We are 
not persuaded. 

Persuasion is an effort to get a response from an audience. As a speaker, you 
want listeners to feel more strongly about things that 
presumably matter to them, to agree with you, or to 
take some definite action. We discuss persuasive 
speaking further in Chapters 15 and 16. 

A general purpose, then, points you in the direc- 
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specific purpose a precise 
statement of how the speaker 
wants the audience to respond 
to his or her message. This 
statement directs the speaker's 
research and construction of 
the speech 





Establishing a Realistic Purpose 


tion you want to go. The next step is to refine that 
general purpose into a specific purpose that spells 
out precisely the response you want from your audi- 
ence given the topic you have chosen. 

One of the hardest tasks you will face in devising 
a realistic purpose and thesis statement is overcom- 
ing the time constraints that are always imposed on a 
speaker, not only in your classroom, but in virtually 
any situation you are likely to encounter. Spotlight 
on Speaking Campaigns offers some suggestions for 
accomplishing long-range purposes when it is pos- 
sible to give multiple speeches on a related topic 
over time. 


What response do you hope to elicit with various 
speech topics you’re considering for presentation to 
the class? Given your classroom audience, consider 
whether each response is realistic. 

Contemplate and briefly answer the following: 


1. What, ultimately, would you like the audience to 
understand, accept, believe, feel, and/or do? 

2. What might you do that takes the audience a step 
in the right direction? In other words, what is a realis- 
tic goal for your most immediate speech? 

3. What subsequent messages will be needed to 
accomplish your ultimate goal? 
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Long-Range Purposes and Speaking Campaigns 


It is sometimes more effective to try to accomplish a long- 
range purpose through a series of speeches. To get 
changes in environmental protection laws, many people 
spent years educating the public—merely trying to get 
people to understand the nature and gravity of the 
problem—before they could urge any direct action. In 
the classroom situation, you may be able to use the speak- 
ing assignments as a sustained campaign aimed at an ulti- 
mate goal. 

One student speaker wanted to urge revisions in the 
school curriculum that he knew might not be popular. He 
decided to tailor his three speaking assignments to this 
general topic with a long-range goal in mind. He began 
with an informative speech, then moved to a persuasive 
speech to convince his audience that he had a good plan 


long-range purpose the ulti- 
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for change, and finally delivered a persuasive speech that 
directed them toward an action they could take. 


FIRST SPEECH 
! want my audience to understand how curriculum 
changes are brought about and curriculum decisions — 
are made. 


SECOND SPEECH 
| want my audience to agree that requirements should 
include more courses that help them to write and speak 
more effectively. 


THIRD SPEECH 
I want my audience to volunteer to work for the Student 
Committee for an Improved Curriculum. a 


mate goal a speaker hopes to 
accomplish as a result of pre- 


It is not always possible to plan a sequence of speeches, depending on the 
organization and assignments of a particular public speaking course. Speaking 
opportunities outside the classroom also might not allow for a series of pres- 


senting a series of speeches on 
a particular topic 


entations. But in this case, the speaker was able to give a series of speeches and 
had a better chance of bringing student listeners around to his position than if 


eaaialenaneccsiescs he had tried to do everything in only one speech. 


messages aimed at moving 
listeners closer to a specific 
position or course of action 
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Preview Specific purposes are statements of the desired audience response. They are 
shaped by the speaker’s goal, the situation in which the speech is given, and the poten- 
tial benefits to the audience. Although speakers may need to accomplish many things 
in a speech, the purpose is the ultimate response that the speaker hopes to achieve. 


eginning students of public speaking often tend to hurry over the spe- 

cific purpose without realizing how it determines so much that will hap- 

pen. Without a clear specific purpose as a foundation, you can make a 
potentially interesting topic confusing and cluttered. You must know what you 
want to accomplish so that all your preparation moves you toward that end. 


Purpose and Response 


Successful speakers plan the desired audience response carefully and never 
allow themselves to be vague or unclear about their purpose. For example, a 
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The purpose of any speech 
is to get a response from an 
audience and an effective 
speaker plans carefully to 
get the desired response. 
The listeners at this 
“Promise Keepers” rally 
responded enthusiastically 
to the speaker’s message. 
(B. Kraft/SYGMA) 





speaker turned in a preliminary statement of purpose that read, “My purpose 
is to talk about modern technology.” Such a statement, of course, is not a pur- 
pose at all. It says something very vague about what the speaker will do, but it 
doesn’t specify a response. Furthermore, “modern technology” is a broad and 
nonspecific idea unless it is related directly to what the speaker hopes the audi- 
ence will understand. With the purpose stated in this way, the speaker would 
have had a very difficult time choosing what to include and what to exclude in 
such a speech. 

In this case, the student’s immediate concern was giving an assigned 
informative speech. She knew, however, that she also had a persuasive speech 
assignment coming up. After much thought about the possibilities, she came 
up with two specific purposes that were related to each other, reflected her 
interests, and were designed to fulfill the informative and persuasive assign- 
ments. These specific purposes were as follows: 


e For an informative speech: | want my audience to understand how mod- 
ern technology makes learning easier. 


e For a persuasive speech: | want my audience to agree that modern tech- 
nology creates psychological problems for some workers. 


Both of these statements are specific purposes because they state the desired 
audience response, and both purposes relate to the topic of “modern technol- 
ogy,” but both would have to be developed differently. 


Purpose and the Situation 


The specific purpose is also shaped by the particular demands of the situation. 
Suppose you are to give an informative speech in class and your topic is the 
problem of crime. You would—after considering the factors influencing the 
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audience, the relationship of crime to the audience, and the amount of time 
available for the speech—decide that the audience should know more about 
how crime can affect them directly. In trying to gain understanding, you could 
devise several goals that could be accomplished in a limited amount of time. 

Following are some examples of informative specific purposes that might be 
set by a speaker addressing crime: 


e Specific purpose: I want my audience to understand the economic impact 
of crime. 


e Specific purpose: | want my audience to understand the kinds of crimes 
committed on college campuses. 


e Specific purpose: 1 want my audience to understand some of the major 
causes of crime. 


Since each of these specific purposes is informative, they specify what the 
speaker wants the audience to understand, and they also define what he or she 
hopes to accomplish. If, however, you were alarmed by the increase of crime on 
campus, you might want to advocate some plan of action that students could 
take, and you would therefore give a persuasive speech based on one of the fol- 
lowing statements: 


e Specific purpose: | want my audience to sign up to take a self-defense 
course. 


© Specific purpose: | want my audience to agree that a workshop on crime 
prevention should be included as part of freshman orientation. 


Purpose and Audience Benefits 


In devising a specific purpose, you need to consider what the listeners should 
gain and how they are expected to respond. The benefit to the audience ought 
to be apparent in the speech. Too often speakers are not aware of this basic prin- 
ciple. A speaker at a large university, for example, addressed a crowd gathered 
to protest proposed fee hikes for state colleges. The listeners had come because 
they wanted to know what to do to stop the increases and to show support for 
those who were fighting to keep fees as they were. The speaker, however, deliv- 
ered a long, angry attack on student apathy and implied that such ignorant, 
unresponsive people deserved whatever they got at the hands of an unsympa- 
thetic legislature. 


Most of the time in life we get just what we deserve. Most of you are unin- 
volved, you don’t know what's going on, you're not reading the papers and not 
following politics that take you beyond your campus. You’re never going to be 
able to do anything about politicians and lawyers and college administrators 
who have their own interests at heart—not yours. You aren’t doing anything to 
educate yourself about the economics of this state and the political battles 
going on in the state legislature—nothing at all. You’re too busy with school, 
work, and social life. You haven’t taken the time and made the effort to prepare 
for this kind of debate—so you can expect to get just what you deserve—which 
is precious little! You're basically apathetic—and that, frankly, makes me think 
it’s a waste of time even to talk to. you! 


Crafting a Specific Purpose 


Clearly this speaker could have pursued other options. He could have 
talked about the need to become active, or he could have tried to get his audi- 
ence (already motivated to act) to understand what direct actions they could 
take to put pressure on lawmakers. He could have used a wide range of appro- 
priate purposes. Instead he probably decided just to “get up and talk about 
apathy.” The result was that he irritated and alienated an initially friendly 
audience and injected a depressing note into what should have been an enthu- 
siastic show of unity and determination. 

If you were about to go to the grocery store, you would have some clear 
goal—at least to buy food, at best to buy particular items. Your goal would be to 
buy something, not just to shop. Shopping is the process, the means to an end. In 
the same way, “talking about” something isn’t an end in itself. Instead you talk 
with an audience to benefit them and to obtain a desired reaction from them. 


Purposes and Multiresponses 


Beginning speakers sometimes have difficulty seeing the differences between 
informative and persuasive speech purposes. Indeed sometimes speakers must 
be informative before they can be persuasive. Public service ads, for example, 
are designed to help people understand the dangers of smoking or how to pre- 
vent the spread of AIDS, in the hope that understanding will eventually lead to 
changes in behavior. 

Some speeches promote understanding, reinforce ideas and feelings, seek 
agreement, and call for action—all within one speech. The specific purpose of 
such a speech, however, is what the speaker hopes to accomplish. The more minor 
purposes are secondary to the major specific purpose. Let’s consider an example. 

A student interested in Native American culture in the Southwest chose to 
_ talk about pueblos to fulfill a persuasive speaking assignment. She considered 
several possible purposes before deciding on this one: I want my audience to sign 
up for the special Christmas charter tour to the Southwest. In the speech, the audi- 
ence was given information that would help them understand what pueblos 
are and how they are built. The speaker then attempted to reinforce the listen- 
ers’ feelings that it would be good to get a complete break from the routine of 
school. She next presented evidence in an effort to gain agreement that a char- 
ter tour would be the most economical, affordable way they would ever have 
to make a trip to the Southwest. Finally, she encouraged them to take direct 
action by signing up to go on the tour. In other words, she aimed at a whole 
range of responses preceding the ultimate desired one. 

But if the listeners understood something about how pueblos are built but 
did not sign up for the tour, if they agreed that it would be fun or cheap to go 
on the trip but did not sign up, or if they enjoyed the talk very much but did 
not sign up, the speaker would not have been satisfied. Her purpose was to get 
them to take a specific action. To do that, she would have had to go beyond 
gaining understanding to help the audience see how the trip would directly 
benefit them. The cross-cultural experience might be one that would ultimately 
make a student more attractive to an employer, for example. The trip might be 
combined with an independent study course to earn college credit, or it might 
introduce the student to an area of study, such as anthropology or history, that 
he or she could pursue as a major. Although much of the speech was informa- 
tive, its persuasive goal called for different, more motivational material. We 
will discuss this notion in more detail in Chapters 15 and 16. 
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Two important points are being made here. First, sometimes speakers have to 
inform before they can hope to persuade. How, for example, could listeners be 
asked to agree that genetic research is safe and desirable if they did not 
understand anything about the kind of research that is going on? How could 
listeners be expected to agree that nuclear energy is more efficient than elec- 
trical energy if they did not understand at least a few fundamental principles 
that explain how each works? Second, sometimes speakers have to persuade before 
they can hope to inform. For example, how could a speaker get an audience to 
understand how energy for our daily lives is produced if the listeners were 
not convinced that such information was important to them? Getting an audi- 
ence to understand how to conserve energy would 
be very difficult if that audience didn’t agree that 


KEEP IN MIND 7.2 energy should be conserved. But all this is prelimi- 
nary to achieving the specific purpose of the speech, 
Developing the Specific Purpose Statement which ultimately is either a persuasive or an infor- 


mation one. 

No matter what range of responses is called for, 
audience-centered considerations lead to the conclu- 
sion that what determines the purpose of a speech is 
the communicator’s hoped-for end result. In other 
° the benefits to the audience. words, no matter how many other purposes are met, 
e the ultimate response to be gained. the result is negative if the end result is not the 
achievement of the specific purpose. 


The specific purpose is a statement of the desired audi- 
ence response shaped by 


e the speaker’s goal. 
e the speaking situation. 
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Preview How will you know if your purpose is appropriate? Make sure that it 
aims for a specific response from the audience, reflects the realities of the situation, 
is clear, and is ethical. 


to identify the best steps for built, we’ve devoted a great deal of space in this chapter to describing 

achieving your goals them carefully. Let’s consider some quick ways to test the specific pur- 
poses you develop. Basically, there are four principles that suggest questions 
you can ask yourself to determine whether you have a sound purpose. 


strategy a plan that attempts B ecause specific purposes are the foundations on which all strategy is 


1. A good specific purpose asks for an audience response. Ask yourself, “Does 
the purpose call for a response from the audience?” Here are some ideas 
that are not specific purposes: 


¢ What you should know about your taxes. 
e I want to talk about the need for tax reform. 
¢ Tax reform. 
e My views of tax reform. 
These might be topics or titles, but they do not designate the response you want 


from the audience. Compare these ideas with statements that do call for 
a response. 
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AN INFORMATIVE SPEECH 
NO: What you should know about your taxes. 


YES: I want my audience to understand that taxation is a means of producing 
revenue and effecting social policy. 


A PERSUASIVE SPEECH TO INTENSIFY LISTENERS’ FEELINGS 
NO: I want to talk about the need for tax reform. 

YES: I want my audience to feel more strongly that taxation should be fair. 
A PERSUASIVE SPEECH TO INDUCE LISTENERS’ AGREEMENT 
NO: Tax reform. 

YES: I want my audience to agree that tax loopholes should be eliminated. 


A PERSUASIVE SPEECH TO GET LISTENERS TO TAKE A SPECIFIC 
ACTION 


NO: My views of tax reform. 


YES: I want my audience to agree to urge their representatives to support a 
federal flat tax. 


2. A good specific purpose is realistic. Ask yourself, “Does the purpose reflect 
the realities of the situation?” The audience, the setting, and the occa- 
sion should influence the purpose of your speech. Consider the follow- 
ing specific purposes: 

e I want my audience to understand the history of Russia. 
e I want my audience to take up quilting as a hobby. 


The first purpose is an absurdly broad topic to be explained in a short period 
of time. The second is most likely not a good choice for a speech in class, 
_although it might be realistic for another group. Here is how these ideas might 
be restated: 


NO: I want my audience to understand the history of Russia. 


YES: I want my audience to understand the major immediate causes of the disin- 
tegration of the Soviet Union. (A more manageable purpose, but still not easy 
to accomplish in a short time.) 


NO: I want my audience to take up quilting as a hobby. 


YES: I want my audience to understand why quilting is a folk art. (Could be 
interesting for a group unlikely to or be able to participate in quilting.) 


3. A good specific purpose is clear. Ask yourself, “Is the purpose clear?” An 
audience can often be confused by a strategy that grows out of a vague 
purpose. Communication is almost invariably unsuccessful when 
speakers are not clear about what they want to accomplish. 

I want my audience to understand about the Japanese tea ceremony is not 
a good purpose because, although it is couched in the appropriate lan- 
guage of a purpose, it shows that the speaker does not know precisely 
what he or she wants the audience to do. The phrase “understand about” 
is a clue that the purpose lacks clarity and is as vague as that suggested 
by “talk about.” If you were speaking on this subject, you might want 
your audience to know how the ceremony is performed, how persons are 
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trained to do it, or why it is such an important ritual in Japanese life. 
Maybe you would even ask them to go see a ceremony performed in a 
room on campus. All these would be purposes that reflect a clear concep- 
tion of the response you desire from your audience. 


NO: I want my audience to understand about the Japanese tea ceremony. 


YES: I want my audience to understand the intricate ritual that is followed in the 
Japanese tea ceremony. 


YES: I want my audience to understand the ways in which the Japanese tea 
ceremony reflects Japanese culture. 


YES: I would like my audience to attend a Japanese tea ceremony next Friday night 
at the International Student Center. 





4. A good specific purpose is ethical. Ask yourself, “Is the purpose ethical?” So 
FRAME OF REFERENCE far, in discussing specific purposes, we have been concerned with issues 
of clarity, realism, and audience centeredness (as reflected in the response 
the speaker is seeking). All of these are important criteria, but they could 
all be fulfilled and still the purpose could be unethical. 

In any communication situation, as we have already discussed, 
speakers may seek goals that are not in the best interests of the listeners 
or of society at large. The following specific purpose, for example, is 
not ethical: I want my audience to learn how to cut their income taxes by 
failing to report cash. Cheating on your income tax is not only socially 
irresponsible, but it is clearly illegal. Obviously this is not an ethical 
purpose. 

Even if legality is removed as an issue, ethical judgments about 
speaker purposes can be made.! For instance, suppose a speaker 
wanted to advance this purpose: I want my audience to understand how to 
go about purchasing term papers over the Internet. You won't be sent to jail 
for doing this, but the action you are advocating is so clearly plagiarism 
that this purpose violates both ethical norms and the specific regula- 
tions of every college or university in the country. 

Sometimes ethical boundaries are less clear. Suppose a speaker 
wanted smokers in his audience to switch from smoking cigarettes to 
smoking cigars. Nearly everyone is aware that smoking in general is not 
good for anyone’s health. But both forms of smoking are legal, and the 
speaker might try to argue that cigar smoking is less harmful to one’s 
health, less expensive (unless one gets into exotic brands), and more 
socially acceptable than cigarette smoking. We 
might decide that this is not an ideal purpose, but 


Speakers constantly face a 
variety of ethical choices. The 
speaker’s purpose should be 
consistent with the speaker’s 
values and be one that he or 
she believes is in the best 
interest of the audience. 


KEEP IN MIND 7.3 we would probably judge it as more ethical than 

| one that enticed nonsmokers to take up smoking. 
Characteristics of Specific Purposes The point here is that, like other aspects of pub- 
Piecodspeciie murpore lic speaking, our specific purposes often have ethi- 


cal consequences. As speakers, we need to think 
about who we are, who our listeners are, what we 
have to gain or lose, and how our audience might 
is clear. benefit or be hurt by the information that we are 
is ethical. sharing with them or the actions we are urging 
them to pursue. 


asks for an audience response. 


is realistic. 
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Preview The thesis statement grows from your specific purpose. It is a clear 
declarative statement that embodies the principal idea of your speech. It should be 
focused without being cluttered with too much detail. 


fter you have worked out a specific purpose, you need to formulate a 
declarative statement that sums up the thesis of your speech, some- 


times called the central idea or overriding idea of the speech. You 
should think of this as your speech in a nutshell. A good thesis statement will 
help while you’re doing research and as you draft the speech. If you are suc- 


cessful in achieving your specific purpose, the thesis statement is what listen- _ thesis statement a single, 
ers will carry away with them—what they will remember as the heart of simple declarative sentence 
your speech. that expresses the principal 


idea of a speech and that 
the speaker would have the 
audience understand 


Guidelines for Constructing a Thesis Statement and/or accept 


_ There are three basic guidelines to keep in mind when constructing a thesis 
statement. 


1. The thesis statement is a single, complete declarative sentence that 
embodies the idea that you want the audience to understand and/or 
accept in order to accomplish your specific purpose. 

It is important to emphasize that the thesis is a declarative sentence— 
an idea you want to convey to your audience—not a question or a 
phrase that simply announces the topic. How can we improve our public 
schools? and Improving our public schools are not thesis statements. Most 
likely, your answer to the question is really the thesis statement, as in, 
The massive infusion of federal money into underfunded school districts in 
poor areas is the best way to improve public education. 

The thesis statement grows from your specific purpose. In effect, it 
answers the question, “What do listeners have to understand (or feel or 
believe) if Iam going to get the response I want?” Let’s go back and 
look at some of the specific purposes we suggested earlier for an 
informative speech on crime and see what thesis statements might grow 
out of them. 


Specific purpose: | want my audience to understand the economic impact 
of crime. 

Thesis statement: Crime costs taxpayers millions of dollars each year in 
law enforcement and judicial costs. 

From this specific purpose: I want my audience to understand the kinds 
of crimes committed on college campuses. 

Comes this thesis statement: Although theft is the most prevalent crime 
committed on college campuses, personal assault and rape are also serious 
problems. 

Specific purpose: I want my audience to understand some of the major 
causes of crime. 
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View the speech on 
Corporate Welfare on the 

CD and identify the speech’s 

specific purpose and thesis. This 


exercise may be repeated with 
other speakers. 
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Thesis statement: Crime in America is the result of both economic and 


social problems. 


2. The thesis statement should be clear and specific without being so 
detailed as to include all your main ideas. 

The thesis statement is not a summary of all the main points in a 
speech, but instead it includes these ideas in an overriding concept. 
Earlier we gave the statement that follows as an example of a specific 
purpose for a persuasive speech: I want my audience to agree that modern 
technology creates psychological problems for some workers. Compare a good 
thesis statement (clear and direct) growing from this purpose with a 
poor one that tries to include all the individual ideas and ends up as a 
kind of summary of the speech. 


Good: Technological advances can induce stress among workers as they 
intensify feelings of insecurity and isolation. 


Poor: Technology can cause psychological damage because it can lead to 
downsizing and thus the fear of job loss, can increase demands on workers’ 
productivity, can take away special skills needed to perform some tasks and 
so become increasingly boring and repetitive, and can make contact with 


other people unnecessary, resulting in feelings of isolation. 
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Testing Thesis Statements 


The thesis statement should 

e reflect the specific purpose. 
e be a declarative statement. 
e be clear and specific. 


e be focused and limited in scope. 
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The Bottom Line 


What is the general purpose of your next speech? 
What is a specific purpose that will 


1. achieve the general purpose? 


2. identify a precise goal that is suitable for the 
situation? 

3. identify a precise goal that is of genuine benefit to 
your audience? 


4. identify a precise goal that is realistic in terms of 
what can be expected? 


5. seek a goal that is in the best interests of the 
listeners and society? 


Use these considerations to create and test the bottom 
line in your next speech. 





Note also that the thesis is not a presentation 
of the specific information you will present in 
your speech. Another poor thesis statement for 
this speech might be one that neglects the driv- 
ing idea of the speech in favor of giving infor- 
mation that will be used in the speech: A recent 
survey conducted for the Wall Street Journal shows 
that close to half of all workers in nonprofessional 
jobs believe that technology is harmful to them. 


. The thesis statement, growing from the narrow- 


ing of the topic and the clarity of the specific 
purpose, should be focused and limited in scope. 
You want to be sure that you don’t try to 
accomplish too much or too many different 
things in one speech. If you have a good spe- 
cific purpose, this is unlikely to happen. But if 
you find yourself developing a broad thesis 
statement—A school voucher system will improve 
public education and should be coupled with 
national standardized tests to measure student 
achievement and content examinations for 
teachers—you are probably taking on too much 
for a single speech. Such a thesis statement 
should alert you to potential problems that you 
can avoid by reworking your specific purpose. 


Avoiding Common Mistakes 


As you try to put these guidelines into effect when 
developing your own thesis statement, you should 
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try to avoid the most common mistakes made by stu- 
dents when devising thesis statements. Your thesis 
statement should 





Would you like some practice in devising thesis 


* not be written as a question or a topical phrase. _ statements? Do you need some help in constructing 
r ; the thesis statement for your next speech? If so, go to 
not be a preview of the speech. __ http://college.hmco.com/communication/andrews/ 


public_speaking/2e/students/ and click on Connecting to 


e not be too complex and hard to follow. 
R the Net. From there, follow the link to Thesis Statements. 


* not present excessively detailed information. 


¢ not present too many ideas for a single speech. 
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Preview As a way of reviewing the procedure we have been describing, let’s con- 
sider one example and follow the process step by step. We’ll take as our example 
Marsha, a speaker mentioned in Chapter 6, who generated a list of possible topics 
based on her leisure interests. 


STEP 1: Select Possible Topics (from Self-Inventory). You might remember 
that, as a part of her self-inventory, Marsha generated the following list of pos- 
sible topics based on the fact that she was an avid movie-goer: 


e How to produce special effects 

e Stunt men and women 

e The first sound movies 

e Why movies cost millions to make 


e History of horror films 


STEP 2: Consider Situational and Audience Factors. Several recent horror 
films, such as I Know What You Did Last Summer 2, Scream 3, and Scary Movie, 
were very popular, and many students had seen them. Also, Marsha was 
scheduled to give this speech in mid-October, and she knew that soon old hor- 
ror movies would be running constantly on TV. Few in her audience would 
not have seen films such as Halloween, Friday the Thirteenth, and Nightmare on 
Elm Street. 


STEP 3: Pick Your Tentative Topic. Given the situational factors, Marsha chose 
as her tentative topic: the history of horror films. 


STEP 4: Determine the General Purpose. Marsha’s assignment was to give an 
informative speech, so she would attempt to gain audience understanding. 


STEP 5: Craft a Specific Purpose. Marsha had to determine exactly what 
response she wanted from her audience. After conducting and evaluating an 
audience survey, she finally crafted this specific purpose: I want my audience to 
understand why horror films are so popular. 
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STEP 6: Write a Thesis Statement. As she began to gather material, she con- 
sidered what the principal idea of the speech was. She experimented with sev- 
eral possibilities and finally decided that the most interesting aspect of horror 
films was the way in which they play on deep-seated human fears. So she 
devised this thesis statement: From the very beginning, horror films have fascinated 
audiences because they tap into basic human fears. 


Marsha’s purpose was still somewhat tentative. She could modify it as she 
gathered and organized material for the speech. However, she had gone 
through the process from topic selection to specific purpose to thesis statement 
carefully and thoughtfully and had a purpose that met the criteria for a good 
specific purpose: it was conceived in terms of response, was realistic and clear, 
and had no negative ethical aspects. 











Preview Audiences are also concerned with the purpose of messages aimed at 
them. In public speaking situations, both speakers and audiences have purposes. 
Here we consider the ethical obligations of the speaker and the notion of the listen- 
ers’ purposes. 


purposes. Advertisers who are trying to persuade people to buy automobiles 

are listened to by people who want to buy automobiles. A lecturer who wants 
the audience to understand the anatomy of the inner ear rightly expects to find 
that medical or audiology students who are listening want to understand. 


| n many communication contexts, both speaker and listener have compatible 


Ethical Choices in Crafting Purposes 


We have often pointed out that the speaker must be audience-centered. This 
means that the speaker must take into account the characteristics and interests 
of the audience, as we’ve already discussed. But it also means that the speaker 
must bear in mind the audience’s welfare. This very important ethical dimen- 
sion should guide the speaker’s choices. 

Consider negative campaign ads. Many voters are convinced that politi- 
cians often choose to distort the facts to destroy an opponent rather than 
explain their own positions clearly to help inform the audience. Unfortunately, 
these strategies often work, but success is achieved by abandoning the ethical 
standards that are based on a genuine concern for the audience’s well-being. 
Goals are not to be achieved by any means; the means must be ethical. A stu- 
dent who develops a strategy for achieving good grades may identify a host of 
helpful tactics: taking careful notes, summarizing the notes at the end of each 
week, and planning far in advance. The student also could cheat. Doing so, of 
course, would put the student beyond acceptable ethical behavior even if it 
would help him or her get a better grade. 

Speakers have ethical choices to make when planning their strategies and 
determining the purposes of their speeches. The critical touchstone for making 


' Agreement and Conflict in Speakers’ and Listeners’ Purposes 





such choices is the audience-centered ideal: the speaker must ask whether the 
purpose of the speech will have beneficial or harmful consequences for the 
audience and whether the audience’s best interests are being sacrificed for 
the speaker’s personal gain. 

Successful businesses soon learn that a reputation for honesty, fair dealing, 
and service results in more profits in the long run than does a “buyer beware” 
strategy designed to grab the quick buck.” Similarly, a speaker should realize 
that cheap tricks designed to mislead an audience into acting in ways that ben- 
efit the speaker are both counterproductive and unethical. It is in this audience- 
centered, ethical context that speaking with a purpose should be understood. 


Reinforcing Purposes 


Listeners need to recognize that it is often in their interests, as well as the 
speaker’s, to be informed, persuaded, and entertained. As we have noted, lis- 
tening is an active process. Sometimes that process involves listeners working 
hard to help the speaker do what he or she has set out to do. Listeners cannot 
be, and cannot expect to be, passively acted upon. They may sometimes have 
to overcome boredom, fatigue, initial lack of interest, and other distracting 
factors so that they can interact with the speaker and the message as construc- 
tively as possible. Only then will all participants in the public speaking situa- 
tion be satisfied. 


Conflicting Purposes 


The listener does, however, need to be aware that her or his purpose can be in 
conflict with the speaker’s. It may be true, for example, that the listener may 
want to buy a car and the speaker may want to sell one. But the salesperson 
may want to make the best profit possible from the sale, and the listener may 
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Listeners’ and speakers’ 
purposes may be in direct 
opposition. These Planned 
Parenthood supporters are 
unlikely to respond positively 
to the message aimed at them 
by the “Right to Life” advocate. 
(Bob Daemmrich Photos) 




















Reading Between 
the Lines 





When you listen to oth- 
ers, do you go beyond 
the content, trying to dis- 
cern the speaker’s motive 
for speaking? Think back 
on speeches you've 
heard that you did not 
size up in terms of the 
underlying motive. What 
seems to have been the 
speaker’s specific pur- 
pose? Do the hoped-for 
consequences seem 
desirable for you and for 
others the speaker wishes 
to affect? 
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Listeners’ Purposes 
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wish to spend as little as possible. Listeners, for their 
own defense, need to define precisely what they 
want to accomplish in the communication exchange. 

In public speaking, of course, the listener can’t 


e It is often in the listener’s best interest to work to always think ahead. When you come into a speech 
help the speaker achieve his or her goal. class, you are not sure what topics will be discussed 
e Careful listeners will try to discern their own pur- that day. Faced witha speech on the role of women in 
poses before going along with the speaker. intercollegiate athletics, for example, many listeners 


SUMMARY 





may not know what purpose they bring to the class. 
If they hope to be successful, speakers will try to 
relate their speeches to their audience. As listeners perceive and evaluate such 
efforts, they can begin to decide what they ought to be getting out of the speech. 

To benefit from a speech, listeners will try to formulate a purpose for them- 
selves. If, for instance, someone in your class gives a speech on pollution con- 
trol legislation, factors such as your awareness of national problems or your 
geographic location could shape your initial interest in the question. If the 
speaker successfully engages your attention so that you begin to be aware of 
how pollution is directly harming you, you may begin to form a purpose, such 
as “I am listening to this message to find out how I can stop pollution in this 
town.” Of course, the listener’s purpose, unlike the speaker’s, will be some- 
what open-ended and subject to modification as the speech goes on. 

Whatever purpose the listener finally discerns, he or she should be cautious 
in deciding whether it has been accomplished. Speakers may well press for an 
immediate response to their messages. Careful listeners, however, will refrain 
from doing anything immediately until they have thought about whether their 
own purposes have been achieved. Ethical considerations play a role here, since 
it is partly the listeners’ responsibility to consider whether the speaker’s pur- 
pose is ethically motivated. 











responses that speakers aim for in most cases—both in the classroom and 

in professional settings—are the general purposes: informative and per- 
suasive. The goal of informative speeches is to gain audience understanding, 
while the goal of persuasive speeches is to reinforce audience feelings, change 
beliefs, or elicit action. 

Based on the topic that you have chosen, you will be able to create a specific 
purpose that states precisely the response you want from your audience in a par- 
ticular situation. A specific purpose is the foundation on which the thesis state- 
ment is built. The thesis statement, the guiding idea of the speech that you want 
your listeners to take away from it, should be carefully crafted to be precise and 
inclusive without being cluttered with too many details. It is not a summary of 
your speech. As you go through the process of crafting a specific purpose and 
thesis, you should be mindful of the effects your ideas will have on the audience. 
You must consider the ethical implications of what you are trying to do. 

The listeners also have purposes in a speaking situation. As a listener, you 
hope to derive as much benefit as you can from a speech, so it is in your best 


Geren aim at getting responses from audiences. The principal kinds of 


_ Questions for Review and Reflection 


interest to help the speaker achieve her or his goal. As a good listener, however, 
_ you also need to be aware of your own purposes and consider carefully 
whether you want to respond as the speaker hopes you will. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND 


10. 


. What are the general purposes of public speaking? Define each. 


. What is meant by a specific purpose? Why is it important for every public 


speaker to have a specific purpose? 


. What is a thesis statement, and why is it important for a speaker to 


develop one? 


. What are the criteria you ought to use to evaluate your specific purpose? 


Why is each criterion important? 


. Here are three specific purposes. Which is best and why? 


¢ I want my audience to understand the hazards of relying on credit cards. 

¢ I want to give my account of my bicycle tour of France. 

e I want to persuade my audience that General Motors vehicles are the 
best on the market. 


. Suppose someone decides to give a speech with this specific purpose: I want 


my audience to vote to repeal the state law that requires motorcyclists to wear safety 
helmets. Using the criteria for evaluating purpose statements discussed in 
this chapter, is this an effective purpose statement? Why or why not? 


. Following are three thesis statements. Which one is the best and why? 


¢ Would you like to do something that is both fun and useful this summer? 

e Volunteering to work for Habitat for Humanity this summer will be a 
rewarding personal experience and will provide a very useful public 
service. 

e If you volunteer to work for Habitat for Humanity, you will get good 
physical exercise, learn new skills, meet interesting people, get to work 
with kids your own age, provide homes for needy and deserving peo- 
ple, and earn the gratitude and respect of the people you help. 


. Cana single speech have multiple purposes? Why or why not? 


. Describe your understanding of the relationship between speaker and 


listener purposes. 


What can listeners do if and when they decide that their purposes differ 
from those of the speaker? 
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Produce: Developing 
the Speech 


ith your audience in mind and a clear idea of what you 





hope to accomplish, you will learn in Part III how to 
gather relevant material. You will discover how to for- 
mulate ideas, how to make those ideas understandable and believable, 
and how to structure that material to suit the topic and the audience. On 


the basis of this thorough preparation, you will then be able to explore 


the most effective ways to present your speech. wo 
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After studying this chapter, 
you should be able to 


Searching for Material 


The Creative Enterprise of 
Building a Speech 1. understand the importance 
7 of research in the develop- 


Investigating in the Library menboLvearemen 


Investigating on 


the Computer 2. understand how the speech 


preparation process assists 
in the development of 
your speech. 


Investigating Through 
Interviews 
Quoting and Citing 


3. use library resources 
Sources 


efficiently. 


4. use the Internet to find 
reliable sources. 


5. conduct an interview to 
gather information. 


6. document your sources 
accurately and know how 
and when to cite sources 

in your speech. 


ot long ago, a friend decided to purchase a new car. His excitement 

turned into frustration when the salesperson insisted that the price on 

the sticker was fair and could not be lowered. Moreover, his trade-in 
would bring only a fraction of the original price, even though it was only a few 
years old. Our friend suspected that the salesperson could provide a better 
deal, but he was powerless to argue because he had no information. Wisely, he 
said he would consider the deal and perhaps return. 

Our friend consulted a colleague who recently had bought a new car. She 
handed him the book Consumer Guide 2000: New Cars, which proved invaluable. 
It provided an overview of the makes and models our friend liked, and it rated 
each vehicle according to road tests and reports from owners of the previous 
model. On the basis of reliability, warranty, price, and safety, the book’s editors 
indicated which vehicles they thought were the best buys. The book also dis- 
closed manufacturers’ prices for vehicles and optional equipment, and it 
alerted readers to advertising expenses that some dealers charge, as well as to 

168 the types of taxes that might accompany a particular model. 
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In addition to consulting the printed guide, our friend located helpful infor- 
|mation on the World Wide Web. He found several sites listing prices for new 
automobiles and their optional equipment, as well as information about the 
“market value of his trade-in, including formulas for determining the added 
value of various options and deductions for excessive mileage. He pasted the 
relevant information into a new document and printed it out. 

Armed with this information, our friend was ready to do business. His next 
visit to the dealer produced very different results. He was able to negotiate a 
much better price and receive more for his trade-in. In addition, he exposed the 

advertising charge, and the dealer agreed to drop it from the price. As a result, 
our friend now is driving a new vehicle, confident that he bargained effectively. 
Our friend’s experience illustrates a simple point: knowledge is power. 
Similarly, the well-informed public speaker is a powerful speaker. Being knowl- 
edgeable about your topic allows you to formulate better ideas and to be con- 
fident in their accuracy. At the same time, your audience will feel that you 
know your subject and will accept you as a credible source. In fact, you have an 
ethical obligation to be informed and to reveal your sources. By fulfilling this 
basic obligation, you can rightfully be considered responsible and trustworthy. 

This chapter will help you to be accountable as a speaker. We focus on var- 
ious possibilities for finding information relevant to your topic, including con- 
sulting print and electronic media and interviewing experts and others who 
have useful information, knowledge, and experience. First, though, we con- 
sider how you can effectively and efficiently conduct your investigation, pro- 
viding suggestions for taking notes and beginning the construction of your 
speech. These hints may help make a sometimes overwhelming process more 
manageable and perhaps even satisfying. Finally, this chapter explains how to 
integrate source material into your speech, how to reveal sources during your 
presentation, and how to document sources. 
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Preview You begin building a speech by carefully constructing a thesis statement 
and purpose. With such a focus in mind, you quickly survey material for relevant 
sources and formulate the main ideas of the speech, refining them and expanding 
them as you work. 


to guide your investigation. The thesis should express your central 
idea. Often, too, a thesis can foreshadow the main areas that you will 
develop.! For example, an informative speech concerning recent changes in the 
monitoring of tap water in the United States might have the following thesis: A 
newly passed water bill will make our water safer to drink because it increases funding 
for research, provides upgrades for facilities, and requires stricter certification. Given 
this thesis, you will then decide precisely what response you want from your 
audience and arrive at a specific purpose, such as: I want my audience to under- 
stand why tap water is now safer to drink. 
You may need to conduct some initial investigation to establish and/or fine- 
tune the thesis and purpose. As noted in Chapter 7, some probing may be nec- 
essary. An article that presents a general overview of the subject may give you 


A s we pointed out in Chapter 7, you need to formulate a thesis statement 
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Beginning Your Investigation 
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some ideas. You also may need to determine how easily and readily you can get 
information—factors that may rule out certain choices. 

Focus is important because it will direct your search for information, allow- 
ing you to discern what is or is not relevant and to know which sources are 
most appropriate. For example, if you are speaking on a very current issue, 
such as advances in genetic engineering, you will need to consult sources that 
provide the latest information, such as journal articles and recent news- 
magazine articles. Books will not present the latest information because many 
of them are written a year or more before their publication date. If you wanted 
to explore the origins of the study of genetics, however, books might be the 
most valuable sources. 


Finding Relevant Information: A High-Speed Pursuit 


Once you have a thesis and a purpose in mind, you can proceed speedily. High 
speed is especially recommended as you initially search printed and online mate- 
rials for information. Rather than painstakingly reading through an article that 
has a promising title, for example, skim it. Don’t read every word, but try to 
detect which ideas and information are valuable. Indexes that provide abstracts 
can help you determine if a given source may be relevant. You also can evaluate 
potentially relevant books quickly by scanning the table of contents and then 
skimming promising chapters and sections. Likewise, you might search the sub- 
ject index for relevant key terms and skim the pages on which those terms 
appear. This quick survey will help you locate the most valuable works. 

Keep your mind free to focus on the material. 
Rather than trying to keep a mental record of which 
sources are valuable and which are not and where 
you found what information, make quick notes 
regarding the usefulness of a source and, if it’s not 


° To focus your investigation, identify your thesis and apparent in the title, the nature of the content. If you 


specific purpose early. 


have a printout of potential sources, you can make 


e Use the thesis to help yourself formulate ideas. these quick notations beside each entry and cross out 
e Use the thesis to help as you discern valuable any useless ones. Once you have identified which 
sources and important information. sources are valuable, you can extract information and 


THE CREATIVE 





ideas from those sources. 


ENTERPRISE OF BUILDING A SPEECH 





Preview As you compile material for a speech, you can proceed most produc- 
tively if you establish a method for gathering, recording, and organizing material 
through the use of note cards. 


from a variety of sources. Your speech consists of information and 

ideas arranged into a coherent form and made more understandable 
and appealing through good style and appropriate word choice. Your mind 
will operate on all these levels as you sift through material that may or may not 
make it into your final speech. 


A S you prepare yourself to speak, you gradually compile information 


e Creative Enterprise of Building a Speech 
: From the moment you begin contemplating your topic, you begin formulat- 
‘ing ideas for your speech on the basis of what you already know or believe. You 
begin envisioning what areas you will discuss, what material you will include, 
what the purpose and thesis of the speech will be, and what might provide an 
intriguing introduction or a moving conclusion. This is not busywork; you 
have actually begun the process of writing the speech and should take advan- 
tage of these thoughts. You will not want any ideas to escape beyond recall. 

_ While researching your topic, you need to record more than information. 
You also need to note the idea the information suggests or supports and where 
it should appear in your speech. Jot down other thoughts that come to you— 
possible sources to consult, the design of a presentation aid, what might be a 
good title or a good analogy, and so forth. 

This process of preparation is crucial to being able to present an effective 
message. Perhaps you have encountered a dynamic, outgoing speaker who 
seemed to have “a way with words.” If that speaker strayed aimlessly or did 

‘not support his or her points, however, he or she did not present an effective 
‘message. The quality of a speech is directly related to the quality of critical 
thought that goes into its preparation. 


The Compilation Process 


A good speech is built by compiling; it is constructed gradually from a variety 
of materials. Starting the process early is essential. As already noted, once the 
topic is identified, it still may take some time to establish a focus. Even without 
a specific focus, however, your mind sets to work. As you undertake the 
process, you go through several crucial stages. Let us consider these stages, 
how they interact with each other, and how vital they are to your success. 
Once you have identified your topic, sensitivity will begin to work for you. 
Sensitivity refers to an awareness of relevant materials in your environment 
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compiling building gradually 
and carefully from a variety of 
materials 


sensitivity an awareness of 
relevant materials in your 
environment and the signifi- 
cance of those materials 


Speech preparation should 
include time for reflection, 
time to think about the ideas 
you are developing and time 
carefully to absorb and sift 
through the information you 
gather as you do research. 
(Mark Richards/Photokdit) 
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reflection cognitively 
processing and testing infor- 
mation and ideas 


assimilate to associate new 
information and ideas with 
those within your long-term 
memory 


accommodate _ to build new 
structures of meaning from 
information and ideas encoun- 
tered in your environment 


incorporation determining 
if and where specific infor- 
mation and ideas belong 

in a speech 
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that otherwise might pass unnoticed. Not only will you notice items for your 
speech, but you will notice them more quickly.” This phenomenon is akin to the 
experience of encountering a new word or expression, only to find it later pop- 
ping up everywhere. Similarly, you will notice information pertaining to your 
speech suddenly appearing in various places.° Once you notice what appears 
to be relevant material, your mind will take in the information and ideas, 
adding them to existing ideas. 

Your mind also needs time for reflection—time to think about and evaluate 
the information, to test ideas, and to begin making sense of all that you’ve 
found. You will associate findings with other information and ideas you have 
encountered, as well as those within your long-term memory, and you will 
begin to assimilate them into your existing thoughts or accommodate them 
into new structures of meaning. Assimilation and accommodation may occur 
quickly and accurately,4 or you may have to wait and return to your thoughts 
later. As cognitive psychologists have noted, when your thinking is “stuck,” 
your mind probably cannot be forced to produce;? it probably needs a brief rest. 
Once you are no longer fixated on the “problem,” your mind can operate 
quietly in the background, making associations and generating new ideas.° 

When you return to the task after a period of time, you often will find new 
ideas flowing from your mind and a new, improved understanding of the sub- 
ject and the goals for the speech. You do not have to be “on task” for these ideas 
to emerge; they may emerge as flashes of inspired thought while you are barely 
thinking about it. As cognitive psychologists explain, “The classic example of 
coming up with great ideas while taking a shower may simply reflect the 
importance of releasing oneself from fixated retrieval processes.”” When these 
flashes appear, jot them down as soon as possible to prevent them from escap- 
ing and also to free your mind from the burden of trying to retain them. In this 
manner, your mind will continue working creatively. 

Along with quiet time, you may also benefit from some intensive thinking. 
Write down whatever pops into your head without stopping to analyze or cri- 
tique it. Later, after this brainstorming session, you will have something to 
review and evaluate.® In addition to writing thoughts down, you can try to 
explain or work through something aloud, perhaps in the presence of a friend. 
You may surprise and impress yourself with what rolls off your tongue. As 
with other inspirations, you will want to record these as soon as possible. 

In addition to allowing time for your creative processes to work, you also need 
to set aside time for incorporation. Incorporation involves deciding if and where 
specific information and ideas belong in the speech and then fitting them in. This 
process continues as you search for materials, an area to which we now turn. 


Productive Note Taking: Drafting as You Do Research 


As you gather information and explore the ideas and opinions of others, you 
seek to determine what is relevant. In doing so, you shift your attention from 
the particular information and the idea it suggests to the theme and/or pur- 
pose of your speech.’ To keep your information aligned with your theme, you 
need to take notes methodically. 

To maximize efficiency and avoid frustration, establish a system for taking 
notes and for recording information about the sources. Whether you use a lap- 
top computer, an electronic note pad, or a pen and index cards, you will need to 
establish a system that allows you to record information and ideas consistently. 


The Creative Enterprise of Building a Speech 


Index cards are commonly used to record source information and notes 
from your reading and interviews, as well as from radio broadcasts you have 
heard or telecasts you have seen. Devise a format for source cards and a format 
for note cards, and stick to it. The format should be comprehensive and allow 
you to find, at a glance, whatever element you are looking for—whether it is 
the page number for a quotation, the title of a source, or the publication date. 
Many people find the following system useful. 

For source cards, familiarize yourself with the format of whatever style 
guide (such as MLA, APA, or The Chicago Manual of Style) you will be using and 
write the source cards so that you will not have to restructure them later as you 
type your bibliography (see sample entries in Figure 8.6 later in this chapter). 
You also should assign each source a code. Doing so, as we explain below, will 
allow you to take notes more efficiently and productively (see Figure 8.1). 

Design a consistent format for recording source information. Place the bib- 
liographic information in the central part of the card, the code you assign in the 
upper left or right corner, and the call number at the bottom of the card if it is 
material from the library. If you are photocopying an article, make sure all 
source information appears on the card or photocopy. If it is material from an 
interview, place the person’s address, phone number, email address, and/or fax 
number there in case you need further contact. 

Source cards likely will require less space than note cards. Hence, a three- 
by-five-inch card should suffice. For note cards, four-by-six-inch index cards 
should work well, since you will limit each card to a single idea and the infor- 
mation on which that idea is based (see Figure 8.2). To format consistently, 
record information in the center of the card, and be sure to place quotation marks 
around any material that you are recording word for word from the source. Place the 
code you have assigned the source and the specific page number or numbers 
(if it is printed material) in parentheses in a bottom corner. Enter the idea 
suggested by the information as a heading in the upper right or left corner. 

This heading is more than a descriptor; it should relate the information to 
the goals of your speech. Obviously you have some sense of why the informa- 
tion is valuable. Force yourself to write it down, even if you believe it will be 
obvious later. Use a concise phrase to articulate the idea. You might often enter 
the information before writing the idea because you may not have fully deter- 
mined the meaning and the best wording. Before moving on, articulate the 
idea, even if it is only an approximation. You can revise it later. The point is 


FIGURE 8.1 
Source: H 


Dickey, C. (1996, July &). Terrorism: Target America 
Newsweek, pp. 22-26. 


Call # = (in periodical stacks—via alphabet) 
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Taking a Stab at It: 
Getting Started 


Think about the topic 
you will explore in a 
forthcoming speech and 


construct a tentative the- 
sis. Then enter in one 
column the main areas 
you will research. In 
another column, identify 
where you need to fortify 
your knowledge and 
understanding. 
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FIGURE 8.2 


information about Cryptosporidium 


“People with poor immune function may wish to boil their tap 
water before drinking it, a government report advises. Certain 
transplant recipients, people infected with HIV, and some cancer 
patients may be particularly vulnerable to Cryptosporidium, the 
waterborne parasite responsible for more than 400,000 
illnesses and blamed for as many as 100 deaths in Milwaukee 
two years ago. What about the rest of us? For most Americans, 
Cryptosporidium poses no danger, according to the report, 
issued by the Environmental Protection Agency and the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC).” 


Source: G 


Some people should boil their water 


“Transplant recipients, people infected with HIV, and some cancer 
patients may be particularly vulnerable to Cryptosporidium,” 

a “waterborne parasite” responsible for “more than 400,000 
illnesses” and “blamed for as many as 100 deaths in Milwaukee 
two years ago.” 

(Boiling the water kills the parasite.) 

(The parasite “poses no danger” for “most Americans,” according 
to the EFA and the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention.) 





that you will want to think about the meaning and relevance of all that 
you encounter. 

Think of how inefficient it would be to operate otherwise. Rather than mind- 
lessly taking notes and letting the cards accumulate into a large pile that you 
will have to sort out later, begin making sense of your material as you go. 
Group the cards into categories, noting what related areas emerge. 
Contemplate the idea in the heading on each card; these ideas that you have 
penned likely will be a subpoint or a sub-subpoint within your speech, perhaps 
even a main point. 

As you group and arrange the cards, create a rough sketch of your speech. 
Watch it grow and evolve as you continue to sort through the cards and arrange 
them with one another and with the thesis and purpose statements. This will 
help you assemble your notes into the structure of a speech, a process that we 
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/ 


/ 
will discuss fully in Chapter 10. You will soon begin to see the outline of the 
speech emerge. 

After sorting your materials, you will have new substance to ponder. 
_ Revision is essential for quality. Upon reexamination, you will evaluate what 
you have produced, retaining the good, modifying what needs to be rewritten, 
and deleting faulty or extraneous material. Revision, as composition theorist 
_ Jean Wyrick notes, is not an “autopsy”;!° it does not merely occur after you 
have a complete first draft of your speech. Instead it occurs anytime you 
reassess what you have done, whether it is a word, or a sentence, or a title. No 
set formula exists for when and how often this should occur, but it must occur 
from time to time throughout the drafting process if you expect to produce a 
quality message. Revision is part of the ongoing process; the key to good prepa- 
ration is working through multiple drafts. 

As you prepare yourself to speak, there is a constant flow between informa- 
tion and ideas as you check them against each 
other.'' You develop and revise your speech as you 
evaluate content and arrangement, detect and repair 
weaknesses, recognize the need for more material, 
try out the best phrasing for an idea, assess the fit 
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revision critiquing your own 
writing and modifying it by 
adding, deleting, or altering 
material 


KEEP IN MIND 8.: 


Beginning the Speech Preparation 


with the goals (as well as assess the fitness of the Adequate preparation is crucial to effective 
goals), and so on. Preparing the speech, as with any speechmaking. 
act of composition, involves intense, multidimen- In compiling a speech, you will work through 
sional cognitive activity.'* several creative and critical stages. 

Quintilian, an early teacher of speechmaking, Productive note taking will help you draft your 
emphasized the importance of revision, noting that speech. 
“correction takes the form of addition, excision, and Subjecting your work to critical examination and 
alteration” and that “erasure” is “as important a revision is part of the ongoing process. 


function of the pen as actual writing.” 


PN ONES Sef GerA TP ON’? Gee FON DEE 





LP BURA: SREY 





Preview Today's library has a wide variety of resources for a speaker seeking 
information. The library holds extensive collections of books, documents, and peri- 
odicals that modern technology makes easily accessible. Librarians and various 
reference materials can assist you in your quest for information. 


ome students find the library’s size and layout and the complexities of its 
holdings overwhelming. But the resources of a library are invaluable to a 
speaker, and you can learn to use them effectively. 

Librarians are one of the most helpful resources the library offers. Librarians 
do more than loan materials and shelve returned materials. Professional librar- 
ians are schooled in the latest information and communication technologies 
and systems, and they use this knowledge and skill daily. They know the way 
around their own holdings and resources, but they also know how to locate 
and retrieve information located in other libraries and information sites. In 
addition, they work cooperatively with other librarians in the academic, pub- 
lic, and private sectors to classify and organize materials and databases so that 
information is well managed and easily retrieved via a common interface. 
Scholars, researchers, practitioners, students, citizens, government officials, 
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Through the library, speakers 
have vast amounts of printed 
material and electronic 
resources available to them as 
they prepare to speak. 

(Rafael Macial/ 
PhotoResearchers) 


catalog a library’s written 
inventory of its holdings, often 
available in written and elec- 
tronic form 
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manufacturers, and others rely on librarians. Never hesitate to ask a librarian 
for help. 

Today’s library is more than a repository of books, documents, and period- 
icals. Its walls are but an illusion. Libraries are internetworked with other 
libraries and information sites via the Internet, and a Library’s staff of profes- 
sionals can help you locate and retrieve the latest information about your topic. 

Despite its own vastness via its connection to other libraries and informa- 
tion sites, the library has become increasingly user-friendly and efficient. For 
example, the library’s catalog of holdings is likely available in electronic form, 
accessible from computer terminals located throughout the library. The user 
can simply search the holdings file for a particular author or title or for works 
on a particular subject. The user can locate all this from a keyboard and often 
can even conduct searches from home via a modem. Rather than writing down 
each promising entry, the user can print it out. In addition, the same server that 
contains the catalog may also feature various reference materials, such as ency- 
clopedias and databases, as well as indexes to periodicals. These indexes, along 
with others available online or on CD-ROM, simplify your search for informa- 
tion and allow you to print out your findings. 

Borrowing books and other materials also has been made much easier. Now 
most libraries bar-code each book and issue each user an identification card 
that likewise can be scanned into an electronic record. As an added conven- 
ience, this information is recorded in the catalog of holdings so that users can 
see whether the item is available or on loan. 


The Library’s Infrastructure and Holdings 


The holdings at your campus library probably range from the general to the spe- 
cific, including books, periodicals, newspapers, and reference materials. Some 
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are available in print form, and others exist on microfilm or microfiche that you 
can photocopy. An increasing number of materials are available as electronic files 
that you can save to a floppy disk, print out, or export to your email address. 

The books available in your library are cataloged by author, title, and 
subject/keyword. If you discover one relevant book, scan the spines of neigh- 
boring books for titles that seem promising. Even if the book is on loan, you may 
wish to visit its location on the shelves to scout the area. In addition, be mindful 
that most collections are shelved according to Library of Congress (LOC) subject 
headings. Hence you can also use LOC subject headings to determine where rel- 
evant books would be located. Simply consult the Library of Congress Classification 
Outline, available in the reference area. Once you find a book you wish to borrow, 
go to the circulation desk, where a librarian will oversee the loan. 

Your library also subscribes to numerous periodicals, which include popu- 
lar magazines and newsmagazines, academic journals and trade journals. 
As noted earlier, indexes and abstract services are an efficient way to find 
relevant articles. Various specialized indexes and abstract services exist in a 
variety of media. If an electronic form is available, you will want to use it. 
Rather than having to search year by year in a printed index, you can use 
an electronic index to search a span of ten years or so simultaneously, and 
you can often combine two or more terms or concepts to focus the search. For 
example, if you were researching drug use among teens, you could enter 
“teenagers” and “drugs.” The returned list would consist of works that 
featured both terms (see Figure 8.3). In addition, the electronic medium allows 
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circulation desk — the depart- 
ment within a library that 
oversees the loan and return 
of materials 


periodicals journals, maga- 
zines, and similar printed 
materials that are published 
at regular, set intervals 
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reference librarian a librar- 
ian who works in the refer- 
ence area and assists with 
locating and retrieving 
information 


PORTEOLIO 


Going Electronic 


Glance over the comput- 
erized indexes listed and 
described in Figure 8.4. 
Which index or indexes 
appear best suited to 

the topic of your next 
speech? What keywords 
should you use to search 
the database? 
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you to print out anything that appears relevant. Some of these databases list 
only titles, whereas others may provide an abstract of the article, and still 
others may provide the full text. 

A reference librarian can help you select and use the appropriate index for 
your search. Help sheets also should be available, as well as onscreen help. 
Once you have found a promising work, consult the library’s catalog of hold- 
ings to determine availability, location, and form. 

Your library likely subscribes to various local, regional, and national news- 
papers. Determine your library’s holdings and how best to search for articles. 
You may need to use the newspapers’ respective indexes, or your library might 
have an index that covers more than one newspaper, such as the National 
Newspaper Index, which indexes articles from the Christian Science Monitor, Los 
Angeles Times, New York Times, Wall Street Journal, and Washington Post. 

Your library also has a number of reference materials, such as various 
indexes and abstract services (described previously), bibliographies, atlases, 
encyclopedias, almanacs, dictionaries, and other similar works. Reference 
librarians can help you determine which resources might be useful and can 
help you use a particular resource. 

Your library likely has numerous government documents. Most college and 
university libraries are a depository for publications by the U.S. government. 
Topics range from the American antelope to zero tillage, and much of the liter- 
ature presents census data and other statistical information. In addition, you 
may find literature produced by states, counties, and even some cities. And you 
may find publications from foreign governments and international organiza- 
tions. The library’s catalog might list recently acquired holdings, but you may 
need to use indexes in the Government Documents area, especially for older 
materials. In addition, you may find the indexes there more current and help- 
ful, especially the American Statistics Index and the Monthly Catalog of ULS. 
Government Publications. Some indexes, abstracts, and information, such as 
census data, may be available on CD-ROM. 


Using the Library 


Once you understand the way libraries are set up generally and the particular 
setup of your library, you can proceed with minimal assistance. Self-service help 
is often available at information kiosks that display the floor plan and provide 
brochures that will brief you on holdings, resources, services, and how to proceed. 

If you are having difficulty locating information and need professional assis- 
tance, visit the reference desk; a reference librarian can help. The librarian’s role 
is to help you locate information, not to do your work for you. For example, it 
is not the librarian’s job to decide your topic and focus. The librarian can help 
you only if you know what you are looking for. Reference librarians often work 
on weekdays and may or may not be available at night or on weekends. 

If professional help is not available, consult The American Library Association 
Guide to Information Access: A Complete Research Handbook and Directory.\* This 
helpful book, located in the reference area of your library, provides assistance 
on how to research thirty-one general topic areas. Each section lists relevant 
Library of Congress subject headings and relevant reference materials, elec- 
tronic sources of information, scholarly and popular periodicals, government 
publications, and agencies, associations, and organizations you might contact, 
as well as any specialized libraries that might exist. 
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Some campuses, especially large universities, have specialized libraries for 
particular disciplines or special collections. For example, the school of business 
may have its own library. In addition, if your campus has the papers of a 
famous writer or political figure or a famous person’s personal library, it likely 
_ will house these collections separately. 

The computerized indexes listed in Figure 8.4 
may prove valuable if you are researching one of the KEEP IN MIND 
- respective subject areas. Before asking your reference 
librarian about the availability of one of these Library resources include 
indexes, describe the information you need and ask 
what indexes or databases might best assist you. 


reference librarians. 


_ Your library may have resources superior to these a cued. 
listed in Figure 8.4. reference materials. 
Mastering the library’s resources can take a little government documents. 


time and effort, but it will be one of the most impor- 


Effici : : 
tant skills you can learn, not only for doing research Fee oe iat recat) ep LOOT), 


for a speech but also for your entire college career * familiarizing yourself with the basic setup of 
and beyond. As you get started, you may encounter your library. 

some stumbling blocks. The trouble-shooting guide ¢ consulting librarians when you need help. 
that follows addresses four of the most common e learning to use computer indexes. 





problems faced by beginning researchers. 


A Trouble-Shooting Guide 


Help! | don’t know how to start! 


If you do not know where to begin, try the reference desk, help sheets, or 
the ALA Guide to Information Access (in the reference collection). 


Help! What | need is gone! 


If an item you need is not in the library’s collection or is missing (for 
example, a lost book or an article cut from a periodical), you can obtain it 
via interlibrary loan. Fill out a request form at the interlibrary loan office, 
and the staff there will identify a library that has the material and obtain 
it from that library. If it’s a book, the library will ship it. If it’s an article 
from a periodical, the library will photocopy it and send or fax the pages, 
sometimes charging a small fee to recover its costs. 


Help! Someone has checked out a book that | need! 

If the electronic catalog indicates that a book is on loan, you can have it 
recalled. The person who has the book will be notified and told to return 
the item. How soon you will be able to get it depends on the time allotted 
for return, how quickly it is returned, and how quickly you can be notified. 


Help! The item I need is not on the shelf! 


Another person may be using the item, or it may be waiting to be 
reshelved. Ask a librarian at the circulation desk how to proceed. Most 
libraries will allow you to request a search for an item, and they will con- 
tact you when the item is located or determined to be lost or missing. 
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Agriculture: 


AGRICOLA (1970 to present) indexes agricultural literature from around the world, nudge jounal ances, books, 
government documents, reports, proceedings, publications from state extension services and experiment stations, and nO 


documents. 


Business: 





Wilson Business Abstracts (1982 to present) indexes and abstracts leading business ene and trade and academic journals, 
as well as relevant articles in the Wall Street Journal and the New York Times. ae 


Education: 


ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) (1966 to present) indexes eddcation: related publeaions as well as 
unpublished materials, such as conference papers, lesson plans, ang bibliographies. It provides an abstract for most items indexed. 


Engineering: 


COMPENDEX*PLUS (1987 to present) indexes literature pertaining to engineering and technology from around the world It 
indexes nearly 5,000 journals as well as government publications, conference papers and proceedings, and books. : 





INSPEC (1969 to present) indexes and provides abstracts to literature from around the world regarding physics, electronics, 
electrical engineering, computer science, and information technology. It covers approximately 4,200 journals, as well as books, 
reports, dissertations, and conference papers and proceedings. 


See also Science Citation Index, described below under “Science.” 


Environment: 


Environmental Periodicals Bibliography (1972 to present) provides titles to articles in over 300 periodicals devoted to 
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environmental topics. 


Biological and Agricultural Index (1983 to present) indexes journals from the fields of ecology, environmental science, and 





forestry. 











Applied Science and Technology Index (1983 to present) indexes journals from such fields as environmental engineering and - 


waste management. 


Health: 





Consumer Health and Nutrition Index (1984 to present) indexes articles from journals, magazines, and newspapers. 
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Preview Computer technology can help you obtain information and assistance. 
The Internet has become increasingly rich with information and easy to navigate. 
Email also can prove valuable in many ways. 


Internet a global network of 
computers that enables the 
widespread and efficient 
exchange of textual, visual, 
and audio information 


ersonal and networked computers have become commonplace. Your 

campus likely has a local network of computers with a central server that 

is tied into the Internet. As a result, you can move around locally and can 
travel into cyberspace as well. All you need is an account and a password to log 
on to the campus system, and then you can use your access in many produc- 
tive ways. Let us examine some of the possibilities. 


Using the Net 


Net, abbreviated from Internet, refers to the internetworking of computers from 
around the world. Advances in software and hardware and a common interface 
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History: 





America: History and Life (1982 to present) indexes and provides abstracts of periodical articles about the history and culture of 
the United States and Canada. a 


Historical Abstracts (1982 to present) indexes and provides abstracts of periodical articles pertaining to world history except for 
that of the United States and Canada. It also includes some recent books. 





Literature, Folklore, Language, and Linguistics: 


MLA International Bibliography (1981 to present) indexes and describes journal articles, books, and dissertations from around 
the world pertaining to critical works of literature and research in the areas of language and linguistics. 





Politics, Government, and Economics: 


PAIS (Public Affairs Information Service) International (1972 to present) indexes articles, books, pamphlets, and government 
publications from around the world. 





Popular Topics: 
Periodicals Abstracts (1988 to present) indexes articles in popular magazines. 





Psychology: 
PsycLIT (1974 to present) indexes and provides abstracts for articles in psychology journals from around the world. 


Science: 


Science Citation Index (1986 to present) indexes and provides abstracts to over 600,000 articles, reviews, and other published 
material in journals devoted to science and engineering. 





Sociology: 

Sociofile (1974 to present) indexes and provides abstracts for articles, books, conference papers, and dissertations from around 
the world. 

Technology: 

See COMPENDEX*PLUS and INSPEC, described above under “Engineering.” 











allow people from around the globe to communicate and to exchange informa- 
tion almost instantaneously. As a result, the Internet has grown exponentially. 
New sites appear every minute, adding to the millions already there. 
Organizations, companies, corporations, agencies, schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, libraries, repositories, interest groups, and politicians have scrambled to 
establish a presence.!> On the Internet, you can encounter information and 
opinions on any topic imaginable, not only in textual form but also as images, 
sound, and video. 


Locating and Retrieving Information on the 
World Wide Web 


The creation of the World Wide Web and advanced yet easy-to-use software | World Wide Web an area of 


(such as Netscape and Internet Explorer) have tamed the wilds of cyberspace. _ the Internet where information 
Web-browsing software that acts like the Macintosh or Windows operating sys- _is organized and linked via 
tem allows users to peruse the entire Internet and locate and retrieve informa- _ hypertext and hypermedia 


tion with ease. 
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The World Wide Web can 
provide great quantities of 
information useful to a 
speaker, but these sources 
have to be approached with 
caution to be sure that they 
are reliable and accurate. 
(Associated Press AP) 


database categorized group- 
ings of data stored in elec- 
tronic form on a computer or 
on a computer disk, such as 

a CD-ROM 


search engine a software 
robot you can use to search 
the Web via keywords 
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To locate information for your speech topic, you can proceed in various ways. 
You might locate information by conducting a keyword search and examining 
links, exploring various links between pages and sites, or traveling directly to a 
page for which you know the address. Let’s explore each of these options. 

If you are starting from scratch, with no information or leads about particu- 
lar sites, you could begin with a search—usually an option on the menu bar. You 
may choose among several popular web databases, such as Lycos or Yahoo! To 
initiate a search, simply enter in the designated bar a keyword or two that best 
describes your subject. For example, if you are interested in ozone depletion, 
you could enter “ozone layer hole.” Once you have designated the term or 
terms, the search engine will go to work, scanning an index of sites that have 
titles or abundant information that matches the keyword(s) you have supplied. 
In a matter of seconds, it will return a listing of web pages. Once the list appears, 
simply scroll through it and click on any entries that appear promising, and you 
will travel directly to that site or file. To return to the list, simply click on the 
appropriate menu button to take you back until you return to the list. 

To conduct an effective search on the Web, you need to be aware of a few fac- 
tors. First, search engines often provide a superficial view of what might be 
available and often return an incomplete listing of their findings. Each engine 
uses different criteria for a search and will return information based on those cri- 
teria. As a result, each searching mechanism will generate a somewhat or com- 
pletely different list. If you do not find what you want with one engine, launch 
a search from another database (such as those listed in Table 8.1). For best 
results, use several different search engines. You also might vary the keywords, 
using the same engine to search a new term or terms. Keep in mind that merely 
retrying the same descriptors with the same engine will not yield new results, at 
least not as long as the sites or files that are available remain the same. Sites or 
pages that disappear in the days to come obviously will not make the list again, 
and new sites or files that appear may better match the criteria used by the 
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| engine and thus bump off ones that appeared previously. This manner of search- 


ing by keyword(s) can be effective; simply proceed by trial and error. 

Rather than explore by keyword, you might find it more helpful to explore 
by subject heading. Most databases offer this alternative, providing shortcuts to 
information sites for various common subjects. For example, among its many 
subjects, Yahoo! includes “Health,” “News & Media,” and “Government.” If 
you wanted to know about a particular piece of legislation, you could click on 
“Government,” and with a couple of more clicks, you would have that infor- 
mation. If you wanted to examine news coverage around the country about a 
particular news item, Yahoo!’s “News & Media” would provide direct links to 
major media outlets. 

Yahoo! is not the only database providing access to current news informa- 
tion. Most databases offer news, and many are affiliated with a particular news 
organization. For example, MSN.com offers MSNBC News, GO.com features 
ABC News, and iWon provides news from CBS and Reuters. 

In addition to searching databases by keyword or subject, you can search for 
relevant information via links that you encounter. Links are a central compo- 
nent of the Web. Web space is governed by hypertext transfer protocol (HTTP), 
and documents on the Web are written in hypertext markup language (HTML). 
Within a web page the user will find hyperlinks—highlighted words and 
phrases that, with a click of the mouse, establish a link to another file or site. A 
page also may contain hypermedia, graphical buttons or image maps that con- 
tain links to other files and other sites. Because of this format, users often read 
a little from a file and then click their way on to another locale. Authors of web 
pages understand this form and design their sites accordingly. 

Links may lead you to sites that prove fruitful. Keep in mind that every file 
has its own unique Uniform Resource Locator (URL), which will enable you to 
return directly to that particular file without having to retrace your steps and 
travel through various layers. You can simply use the Open Location command 
and enter the URL. To maximize efficiency, most software will allow you to 
record a URL with a simple command, often called a bookmark or a favorite. 
You will want to establish a bookmark (via the menu bar) for each file that is 
valuable or jot down the URL that is indicated on the Show Location line. Keep 
in mind that you will need the URL for your bibliography of sources if you use 
material from that site. 


TABLE 8.1 
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hyperlinks highlighted 
words and phrases in a web 
page that designate a link to 
other relevant material on 
the Web 


hypermedia — graphical but- 
tons or image maps that desig- 
nate a link to other relevant 
material on the Web 


Uniform Resource Locator 
the specific address of a web 
site that allows a user to travel 
directly to that site 
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PORTFOLIO 


An Effective Launch 


Look over the plan for 
your forthcoming speech 
and the areas you intend 
to address. Should you 
explore the Internet? If 
you already know the 
Uniform Resource 
Locator (URL) for a rele- 
vant organization’s web 
pages, travel directly to 
it. Also launch a search 
using keywords or exam- 
ine the subject areas 
provided by the search 
agency. In any case, 
explore the various links 
you encounter and book- 
mark the best ones. 


FIGURE 8... 
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The URL provides another way to investigate your topic. If you obtain the 
URL of a particular web site that likely will have information you can use, 
travel directly there as described above: use the Open Location command and 
enter the URL. For example, if you wish to know the latest figures for the inci- 
dence of diabetes, you could visit the web pages of the American Diabetes 
Association, located at www.diabetes.org. In addition to the information that 
they provide, the association’s web pages can help you locate information 
about various local incidence rates because they feature links to the web pages 
of agencies and organizations in states throughout the country. 

Most URLs are kept simple so that users can remember the address or be 
able to guess what it might be. The web page of the American Cancer Society, 
for instance, is www.cancer.org (see Figure 8.5). To guess more accurately, be 
aware that the last three letters designate the organization’s kind of Internet 
membership. These codes include the following: 


.com (commercial companies) 
.edu (educational institutions) 
.gov (government agencies) 
-mil (military institutions) 
.org (nonprofit organizations) 


Advances in software not only assist you in locating information, but they 
also simplify its retrieval and use. Since the information is sent to your com- 
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puter and stored on your clipboard, you may have the option to save it to a file 
on the hard drive or on a floppy disk, cut and paste it into a word-processing 
document, or send it to your electronic mailbox. Options and procedures will 
vary, but the computer support personnel at your school should be able to 
advise and instruct you. If you are using a computer in a lab, you will want to 
Save permanently not to the hard drive but to your own floppy disk, or you can 
email the file to your electronic mailbox. Before you do so, be sure to evaluate 
the material, as described in the next section. 


Evaluating Internet Resources 


Michael Gorman, writing in the Library Journal, compared the Internet to a 
library where all the books have been stripped of their indexes and their pages 
ripped out and scattered. “The net,” he wrote, “is even worse than a vandalized 
library because thousands of additional unorganized fragments are added 
daily by the myriad of cranks, sages, and persons with time on their hands who 
launch their unfiltered messages into cyberspace.”!® 

Gorman’s observation ought to serve as a warning to everyone who uses the 
Net to gather information. Anybody with a minimum of skill can set up shop 
on the Net at very little cost. What that person chooses to put on the site is not 
subject to review for accuracy or fairness. It is easy to anticipate bias in some 
cases: A political candidate’s own web page obviously will be designed to pro- 
mote that candidate, and web pages put up by opposing groups just as obvi- 
ously will try to make the candidate look bad. Hate groups are often so blatant 
in their attacks on minority racial or religious groups that their prejudices can 
readily be identified. But aside from examples of blatant bias, it is not always 
easy to tell how reliable a web source is. 

The basic rule to keep in mind is this: Don’t take anything you find on the Net 
at face value. This means that you have to evaluate the material you get from the 
Net. How do you go about doing this? Here are four critical questions that you 
should answer before you use information taken from the Net in a speech. 


1. What is the source of this information? Think of this: You would cer- 
tainly dismiss a story coming from a supermarket tabloid that told you 
aliens had landed in Arizona. What is more, you would be suspicious of 
any information you got from that tabloid, even if the information was 
more plausible than the alien story. Supermarket tabloids are simply not 
credible, and most educated people will dismiss information that comes 
from them unless it is confirmed by a reputable source. The trouble is, on 
the Net we don’t have as clear an understanding of the source. So you 
have to get beneath the surface. Look carefully to see if a group sponsors 
the page. What do you know about that group? Don’t be fooled by the 
name. You will know what to expect right away if you see that the Ku 
Klux Klan, the Democratic National Committee, or the National Rifle 
Association is the publisher of the page. But the name does not always 
tell you much. Take, for example, a group publishing a web page in the 
summer of 2000: Citizens for Better Medicare. That name suggests an 
admirable goal. But you wouldn't find on the web page the fact that 
this group was formed by the global drug industry to lobby against 
the Clinton administration’s proposal to provide drug coverage for 
the elderly.!” If the publishing group is not readily identifiable, try to 
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determine who the author is. Is any author named? If so, is that person a 
relevant authority? 


. What is the purpose of the page? Some web pages are designed to give 


information, while others advocate certain policies or ideologies. It is not 
always easy to tell the difference, since advocacy groups frequently try to 
give the impression that they are just giving you the facts. The purpose of 
the page is sometimes given as a mission statement or a “who we are” link. 
The purpose is closely associated with the source, of course. The National 
Library Association, for example, attempts to give information on how best 
to use Internet resources, and nonpartisan government agencies produce 
statistical information on a wide variety of subjects. Other groups attempt 
to go beyond just presenting information and hope to persuade users. This 
does not mean, of course, that information gained from advocacy groups is 
not useful or accurate. For example, the American Association of Retired 
Persons (AARP) tries to influence public policy affecting older Americans, 
and consumer groups advocate policies that will affect the buying public. 
These are not bad things. But whoever uses the information provided 
needs to be aware that those who produce it have an agenda, and it is a 
wise and ethical consumer who tries to understand what that agenda is. 


. How well balanced and accurate is the content? If you can’t be sure of 


the biases of those providing the information, careful study of the page 
will give you substantial clues. Are a variety of viewpoints acknowl- 
edged? Are the claims made supported by good arguments and credi- 
ble evidence? What about the links to other pages—does this page send 
you to other credible sites? Is there any information presented that you 
know to be inaccurate or misleading? You should judge a web site in 
the same way that you would judge any attempt to persuade you to do 
or believe anything. In the chapters that follow, we'll be very specific 
about what makes a sound argument, how to detect fallacies, and what 
kind of evidence is both effective and ethical. You will want to apply 
all of this information to material you find on the Net. But for now, at 
least ask yourself if the content that is presented seems fair, and if it is 
convincing to you, why and how it is. 


. How current is the site? Check to see how recently the site was updated. 


If a site is maintained regularly, the information is more likely to be up- 

to-date. Regular updating also indicates that the site is still active. A 

page that has been abandoned for a long time should be viewed with 
suspicion. 


If it turns out that you can’t answer most of these 
questions after close inspection of the site, that in 


Go to a site that is relevant to the topic of a speech you itself should raise doubts in your mind about the 


are planning to give. Ask the questions listed in the text. 
How well does this site measure up? In what ways and 
how well does it answer or fail to answer the questions? 

To learn more about the complications of evaluating 
web sites, go to http://college.hmco.com/ 


site’s credibility. Be skeptical of a source that doesn’t 
identify itself or its purpose, that makes unsubstanti- 
ated claims, or that is out-of-date. The thing to 
remember is that the Internet is not a “one-stop” 


communication/andrews/public_speaking/2e/students/ research eOUIeE: Information should be cross- 
and click on Connecting to the Net. From there, follow checked with other sources. By all means, use the 
the link to Evaluating Internet Resources. Internet in your research, but don’t use it thought- 


lessly and don’t use it exclusively. 
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Using Email 


Electronic mail, or email, has become extremely popular because of its effi- 
ciency and versatility. Once you have a computer access account at your school, 
you will have an electronic mailbox and address. In a matter of minutes, sup- 
port personnel can teach you how to send messages and how to open and man- 
age the messages you receive. 

To use email effectively, you will need to be aware of standard practices. For 
example, people expect users to check their mail frequently and to respond 
promptly. Further, messages should be kept short, simple, and to the point. 
Since email is used for its quickness, receivers generally do not want to be bur- 
dened by lengthy messages or by inquiries that require elaborate responses. 

Although email can enable you to communicate quickly and efficiently, you 
may experience some disruptions from time to time. For example, the system’s 
server might crash or undergo maintenance, making the system unavailable for 
use. Another problem you may experience is heavy traffic during peak hours 
of use, making it difficult to log on, and if you do succeed, the system may run 
at an annoyingly slow pace. For the most part, though, email is a reliable and 
useful means to communicate and to obtain information. 

As a student working on a speech, email can assist you in a number of ways. 
For example, you may want to consult your instructor about the focus of your 
speech, possibilities for research, or some other matter related to the speech. You 
also can send and receive messages beyond the local network. You might, for 
example, use email to request information from a relevant person or agency that 


_ may be able to email you a response. For instance, email enabled a student who 


was researching new antidepressant medications to consult experts at the 
University of Maryland’s School of Medicine. The student went to the school’s 
web pages, clicked on a button that allowed for inquiries, and composed a brief 
question. Within a few hours, he had a very helpful reply. Be mindful, though, 
that not all sites that allow inquiries are as prompt or as helpful. You should con- 
tinue your search for information elsewhere while awaiting a reply. Also, before 
making any request for information, be sure that it is not information you can 
find with relative ease in printed material or on that agency’s web pages. 

An electronic mailing may be appropriate for requesting and arranging an 
interview by phone or face to face. In addition, it can allow you to acquaint the 
person with the questions you wish to ask. You may even find that an email 
conversation will suffice if it yields all the information you had hoped to gather 
in an interview. 

Email presents other advantages as well. A message can be printed out if 
you need a hard copy. It also can be saved to a file for later reference and can 
even be pasted into a word-processing document. This versatility, coupled with 
its speed, has prompted more and more people to use email as a communica- 
tion medium. 


Other Means of Connecting, Locating, and Retrieving 


Two other principal online tools that users may encounter are telnet and FTP. 
Usually these operate in the background of a web browser, but you may find 
yourself using them directly to locate and retrieve information as you research 
your topic. Telnet allows a user to connect with a remote host and view the 
information available there. For example, your library’s system may allow 
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you to telnet to the catalogs of other libraries that 
have their catalogs online. Similarly, your campus 
system may allow you to telnet to various databases, 
such as the Educational Resources Information 
¢ The local computer network and the Internet can Center (ERIC). Availability will vary from school to 
prove extremely valuable for the speaker. school. Once you arrive at a telnet host, it will likely 
¢ The World Wide Web and its browser software present text files that are organized by directories and 
have simplified cyberspace, making it easier to subdirectories. Simply work your way through the 
locate and retrieve information. menus, exploring what is available. Rather than hav- 
Users can evaluate a site by asking questions about ing the luxury of a bookmark utility, you will need to 
the source, purpose, and currency of the site and keep track of how you proceed, recording the choices 
the balance and accuracy of its content. you make as you explore the various menus. If you 
Email is a great way to communicate and to store wish to explore other remote sites, your local system 
retrieved information. might have Hytelnet, which provides a subject direc- 
tory of various telnet sites and can help you connect 
with the host. 

FTP (file transfer protocol) is a method of retrieving a file from a distant host 
that, like telnet, usually operates unnoticed in the background of your brows- 
ing software. Sometimes, though, you may need to use FTP to retrieve a file 
from a remote site. Whereas the process used to require substantial know-how, 
it has been simplified by various user-friendly programs. Often a file is com- 
pressed for transfer. If so, you will need to decompress it before you will be able 
to use it. Again, various programs exist that simplify the process. Simply con- 
tact your local computer support personnel for assistance. 


KEEP IN MIND 


Using the Internet 
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Preview Interviewing can provide valuable information for your speech. 
Determine if persons with expert knowledge or direct experience are available to 
help you. Prepare carefully by gathering the information you need and generating 
good questions. The interview must be conducted professionally and the informa- 
tion gathered efficiently, and it must be followed up appropriately. 


ne of the most useful resources you can tap is people who have personal 

experience with your topic or who have studied the topic and are recog- 

nized experts. For example, a student at San Jose State University in San 
Jose, California, investigated gang activity in schools. He interviewed students, 
counselors, and gang members at a local high school to determine the number of 
active gangs, the approximate number of members, the reasons people join gangs, 
and gang rituals, activities, and rules. He combined this information with that 
found in newsmagazines, newspapers, and broadcasts to provide a good overview 
of teenage gangs. A student at Southwest Missouri State University investigated 
crime on campus and interviewed two campus police officers. One acquainted her 
with the various types of theft and told her which were the most common on cam- 
pus; another discussed violent crime. She discovered, among other things, that 
opportunity theft was the most common type of crime on campus and that the 
campus was, by and large, a safe environment because of the security measures 
taken by the university and increased awareness among the community. A student 
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: 
| at Texas A&M University decided to explore alternatives to chemical pesticides 
_ and was able to contact a professor on campus who had studied the introduction 
_ of natural predators as a means of pest control. The professor functioned as a 
- source and critiqued her working bibliography, suggesting additional sources she 
should consult. 
As these examples illustrate, interviews with laypeople and experts can fur- 
nish material that relates your speech to the local community and can provide 
specific examples of human interest. 


Preparing the Interview PORTFOLIO 


_ Determine whom you should interview. Perhaps you need to consult an expert 
who knows the latest developments, literature, history, trends, and issues 


Who? What? 


related to your topic. Or perhaps you need a layperson who has direct experi- Look over the plan for 

ence and can provide insight or recount real-life experiences. Maybe you would | _ your forthcoming speech 
_ benefit from interviewing both types. Once you know what type of person can and the areas you intend 
_ best help you, you can begin searching for a person who meets that profile. to address. Should you 


We are quick to rely on experts. After all, they are the ones with expertise.!® interview someone? If so, 
But you should also consider who else might help you explore your topic. For SOU AE SEU 
example, the student speaking about pest control through natural predators Wd a g CHE 
found that nonexperts also could provide information and insights. In her BEE Hse ator thier = 
speech, she used as an example comments made by a woman who lived in the s 
country. The woman told her that a couple of chicken snakes lived under her 

_ house, but that didn’t bother her because she had not seen any mice since the 
snakes took up residence. Similarly, another person reported that the rat prob- 
lem in his barn no longer existed since Barney, a tomcat, showed up. Another 
student, speaking on welfare reform, found that he did not have to limit inter- 
views to experts. Local law enforcement officials, for example, claimed that 
when monthly welfare checks arrived, disturbances and violent crime esca- 
lated. The police found that recipients who liked to party then had the money 
to do so, and often those parties got out of hand. Local police also maintained 
that children’s needs often were not met because money was spent on alcohol 
rather than on the food, clothing, and medicine for which it was intended. 
These officials argued that assistance should be provided in some form other 
than cash. 

As soon as you have determined whom you might interview, make an 
appointment. Obviously you will want to contact the person early to improve 
your chances of getting an appointment when you need it. Acquaint the 
person with your project and goals. Explain who you are, what you are doing, 
and how you believe he or she may be able to help you. If the person feels 
unable to provide the assistance you need, he or she might refer you to some- 
one who can. 

When making the initial contact, you may have to work through a secretary 
or other gatekeeper to schedule an appointment. Establish a friendly, cordial 
tone and respectfully explain your goals and needs and how you believe the 
person with whom you wish to speak can help you. Once an appointment is 
set, you may request a fax number, mailing address, or email address so you 
can provide a set of questions in advance of the interview. The person will then 
have time to consider her or his responses and thus provide better information. 

To devise a set of questions, consider why you think the person can assist 
you. For example, the student who interviewed campus police officers knew 
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that the police could provide statistical information about crime on campus, so 
she raised these questions: 


e What is the most prevalent type of crime on our campus? 
¢ How likely is it that an individual will be the victim of a violent crime? 


She also realized that police officers could provide expert testimony, so she 
asked the following: 


e Should we feel safe on campus? 
¢ What precautions might we take to protect ourselves and our property? 


As you can see from these sample questions, you should design some 
questions that ask for a simple “yes” or “no” response or a brief explanation 
and other questions that encourage a longer response, where the person 
might provide his or her opinion and elaborate on why he or she holds 
that opinion. The first type of questions, which limit the response, are called 
closed questions. Questions that encourage elaboration are called open- 
ended questions. 

In devising questions, you should have a general knowledge of the topic 
and know what types of information and materials are available. In other 
words, you should have surveyed some general readings on the subject or oth- 
erwise have acquainted yourself with the topic. Doing so will help you con- 
struct better questions and avoid wasting the interviewee’s time asking for 
information that you could easily locate at the library or via the Internet. 
Consider how the interviewee might respond if it were obvious that you had 
not done your homework. For example, the student researching alternative 
means of pest control was familiar with what constituted those basic means, 
such as genetics and the breeding of insect-resistant varieties, mixed crop 
stands that pair desirable with undesirable foliage, and the use of natural pred- 
ators. If she were to have asked the professor to identify the various alterna- 
tives, he likely would have wondered why she had not done some initial 
research. Instead her questions to him included the following: 


e How long have you studied natural predators? 


e What types of predators have you researched, and what have been 
the results? 


e How effective are natural predators compared to other means of 
pest control? 


e What do we need to understand about natural predators that is 
commonly misunderstood? 


e How widespread is the current use of natural predators in agriculture? 
In gardening? 


e How extensively do you predict that natural predators will be used by 
farmers? By gardeners? 


Note how the student combined closed and open-ended questions, allowing 
the interviewee some freedom and latitude. In addition, note how the student 
kept the questions simple and to the point. You should also note that if you are 
addressing a controversial topic, you will want to keep all questions non- 
threatening and nonconfrontational. For example, the student who interviewed 
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_ had committed any crimes. 
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individual gang members was careful when inquiring about whether the gang 


Conducting the Interview 


' To produce the best results, you need to be taken seriously, and you can encour- 


age such perceptions by being professional. Things such as dressing appropri- 
ately and arriving on time will have an impact on the impression you make. 
You should begin the interview by thanking the person and otherwise estab- 
lishing a cordial and respectful tone. After the brief “thank you,” quickly get 


_ down to business by reminding the person of the nature of your project and 
_ how you believe she or he can help you. For example, when interviewing the 
_ entomology professor, the student reminded him that she was researching the 


subject for a class in public speaking, that she was preparing speeches that 
explored alternative means of pest control, and that she wanted to include the 


_ latest developments in the use of natural predators. Once she had clarified her 
_ goals as a speaker, the professor understood how he could help her. He saw the 
_ amount and depth of information she needed—enough for a quick overview 
_ for part of an informative speech plus persuasive materials for a follow-up per- 
_ suasive speech. 


During the interview, you might want to mention some of the sources that 


you have consulted. Doing so not only indicates that you have done your 


homework, but it also indicates what you already know and do not know. Also, 


_ the interviewee may be able to critique your sources and point out additional 


works you should consult. Within your questions, you might even have the 
person react to something you have read. For example, the student researching 
alternative pest control might have asked the following: “In a recent article in 
BioScience, David Pimentel suggests that natural enemies play a major role in 
keeping the populations of many insects under control.!? Is this accurate?” The 
interviewee may even supply you with pamphlets or other materials produced 
by the agency or organization for which he or she works. 

For note taking during the interview, you might ask if the person minds if 
you use a tape recorder. Be mindful that some individuals may feel uncomfort- 
able or be distracted by the recorder. Others may refuse to be taped. Note taking 
with pen and paper may be less distracting and should suffice. When taking 
written notes, you can write notes on one side of a page, reserving the other side 
for answers to follow-up questions or for your reflections on what has been said. 
Also leave plenty of space between questions so that if the person pursues an 
angle that you had not considered, you will have room to record it. 

Sometimes an interviewee gives anecdote after anecdote and explores tangent 
after tangent, not all of which may appear useful. Nonetheless, always show 
appreciation for what the person has to say. When you get the opportunity to 
speak, let him or her know that what he or she has said is interesting, then note 
that you want to explore further or take up another item on the list. Your cour- 
tesy and respect will kindle the person’s enthusiasm and keep him or her talking, 
but you may need to nudge the interviewee back on track from time to time. 

Also show respect by allowing the person to have his or her say, even when 
you disagree with what is being said. You can question specific statements, but 
do so with diplomacy and tact. Accurately record statements made during the 
interview. Repeat key phrases you wish to quote or if you need verification, 
and repeat paraphrased material to check your accuracy. 
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FRAME OF REFERENCE 


To get useful information 
from an interview, the inter- 
viewer must be prepared. 
Having some background 
knowledge and a set of well- 
thought-out questions will 
help you conduct a successful 
interview. 
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Conclude on schedule. As you wrap things up, make sure you have the per- 
son’s name and title entered correctly—perhaps request a business card. 
Remember to thank the person for her or his time, and likewise thank the sec- 
retary on the way out, simply smiling and waving if the secretary is busy or on 
the phone. 






After the Interview 


As soon as possible after the meeting, review and 
check your notes to make sure you recorded accu- 
rately the person’s statements and her or his posi- 
tions on given issues. Later, transfer the notes to note 
cards, or if you have a good set of notes from the 
interview, you may simply number each entry, artic- 
ulate its idea on an individual note card, and then, in 
the content area of the card, designate the number of 
the entry in your interview notes. 

Sometime soon after the interview, send a quick 
thank-you note to the person interviewed. If a secre- 
tary was invoived in scheduling the appointment, be 
sure to praise her or him in the letter and send a per- 
sonal thank-you to the secretary. 


Conducting an Interview 












Obtain valuable information and assistance through 
interviews by 


e identifying the interviewee and contacting him or 
her early. 


e preparing well for the interview. 
e conducting the interview professionally. 


e taking good notes and verifying information and 
quotes. 


e reviewing your notes soon after the interview. 


e following up the interview with a note (or notes) of 
appreciation. 
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Preview Once you have gathered information from a variety of sources, you need 
to use these sources effectively. You also need to use the correct form for citing 
sources in your bibliography. 


be an expert. It is rare for a student in a beginning public speaking class 

to be an expert on the topic that he or she has selected for an informa- 
tive or persuasive presentation. Even if a student can be regarded as an expert, 
she or he would still need to seek additional information and opinions. As dis- 
cussed in Chapter 6, speakers who discover the best sources available on a topic 
and who cite these sources during a presentation will bolster their ethos, and 
their audience will more likely accept their message.”? 


A Ithough you probably have a great interest in your topic, you may not 


Quoting Material 


When you incorporate material into your speech, you might quote the source 
verbatim, or you might choose to paraphrase it if you can say it as well or bet- 
ter. In either instance, you will need to reveal, or cite, the source during your 
presentation whenever you present material from that source. As we discussed 
in Chapter 1, one of the most serious ethical violations that a speaker can com- 
mit is plagiarism. So you must be sure that material taken from a source is 
always properly acknowledged and that the audience is never given the 
impression that quoted or paraphrased material is your own original material. 





Quoting and Citing Sources 


Quote information when 


e you wish to bolster your own ethos by associating your ideas with that 
of a recognized authority. 


e the information you are presenting is so startling or unusual that the 
audience will doubt its accuracy unless a respected source is cited. 


¢ you support an unpopular position and wish to blunt its unpopularity 
by citing the opinion of a source whom the audience will respect. 


e the material is expressed so eloquently that you could not say it better. 
(This may enhance audience retention if it is especially memorable.) 
Eloquence is the ability to capture appropriate thoughts and feelings in 
words. Eloquence does not have to be in a grand style; some of the most 
eloquent statements are simple, as when Abraham Lincoln explained 
that the Civil War was being fought to ensure “that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


Citing Sources During Your Presentation 


_ As we have noted, to avoid plagiarism you must attribute any quoted or para- 
phrased material or ideas to their original source. When you cite sources during 
your presentation, you do not need to provide complete bibliographic informa- 
tion. Simply provide enough information to acquaint the audience with the source 
and whatever else seems important, such as the date or time of the information. 
For example, you could simply say, “Time magazine reported last month that . . .” 
or “In a recent interview, Attorney General John Ashcroft stated that ...” or 
“Dr. Robert Wharton, professor of entomology here at Texas A&M, recently 
informed me of new developments in. . .” You will then provide full bibliographic 
- information in your bibliography (see Figure 8.6), and you should be ready to pro- 
vide this information to anyone in your audience who might ask for it. 

Revealing sources during your presentation does more than safeguard 
against plagiarism; it fulfills your ethical obligation and bolsters your effec- 
tiveness. Ethical speakers recognize their duty to reveal the sources of the 
information and ideas that they have consulted and incorporated. Fairness 
requires that we recognize what others have contributed to our knowledge and 
thinking and that we give them rightful credit. 

Not only are you doing the right thing by revealing your sources, but you 
are also doing the smart thing in terms of your effectiveness and reputation. If 
two speakers asserted that “violent crime has dropped dramatically over the 
past few years,” how would you perceive the speaker 
who revealed the source versus the one who did not? 
How would you perceive a speaker who drew on a 
reputable source versus a speaker who made refer- 
ence to a questionable source? As Professor William 
Norwood Brigance observed a half century ago, 
“One is known by the company he [or she] keeps; 
and when listeners find that you have been keeping 






Citing Sources 


company with eminent people of ideas and with e give credit to the sources you use. 
expert collectors of information, they are impelled to ° provide complete source citations in your list of 





accept you and your ideas.””! In short, by citing your 


references. 
sources, you will meet your ethical responsibility, 


To be responsibly and fully informed, bolster your 
ethos, and meet your ethical obligations, you should 


¢ consult external sources extensively. 
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eloquence _ the ability to cap- 
ture with words the thoughts 
and feelings appropriate to the 
occasion and the audience 


On the CD, look 
at the speech on Child 
Protection. Examine the 


speaker’s use of source citation 
and evaluate its effectiveness. 
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the research under way. 
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Summary 


| and you will impress the audience with how well you did your homework and 
| the quality of the material on which you have based your assertions. The audi- 
_ ence will see that you were well prepared to speak. 
To ensure that you cite your sources orally during your presentation, cite 
them parenthetically in your speaking outline in a manner akin to the way you 
' would say them. If, for instance, you were making reference to the attorney gen- 
_ eral in the manner described earlier, you might write (Ashcroft, interview) in 
| your speaking outline. For the formal outline that you submit to your instructor, 
| cite sources according to whatever style guide you are using, unless you are 
instructed otherwise. 
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tion of relevant material will allow you to gather the information you 
need. You must seek out reliable information and sift through this 
material very carefully. Then you should organize your conclusions and the 
_ information on which they are based into the structure of a speech. Sketching 
_ your thoughts into outline form (discussed comprehensively in Chapter 10) 
will facilitate this process, and you probably will compose multiple drafts. 
To be most productive, you need a clear focus. Your initial research, a 
_well-formulated thesis, and a clear purpose will assist you in achieving 
this focus. 
| Once you have found the most helpful sources, you can begin to take notes. 
The best notes are those that make sense of the information and relate it to the 
overall speech. Notes on cards limited to a single idea allow you to group the 
cards into subject areas and to arrange and rearrange them into the structure of 
a speech. In addition to notes from sources, you should jot down whatever 
inspirations you have. In this manner, you will take advantage of your cogni- 
tive processes, which begin to work from the moment you begin contemplating 
a topic. As you prepare yourself to speak, you will think and rethink your 
ideas. The ability to critique and refine your own thinking is central to produc- 
ing an effective message. 

To meet your responsibility as a speaker, you must research your topic thor- 
oughly, seeking out information and ideas from trustworthy sources. Part of 
your accountability to your audience is revealing your sources, and to do so, 
you should cite them during the presentation and provide complete documen- 
tation in a formal list of references. 

Research includes information obtained at the library, through interviews, 
and on the Internet. Today’s library allows users to find a substantial amount 
of material quickly and easily, and its staff of professionals can help you with 
your search. Interviewing an expert will not only provide authoritative infor- 
mation and opinion, but such interviews also will help you sharpen your own 
thinking. Interviews with laypersons can provide additional information and 
insights, as well as real-life examples that add color and authenticity to your 
speech. Research via the Internet can be very useful. The amount of material 
available online increases daily and becomes easier to locate and retrieve. Just 
be sure to evaluate this material carefully. In addition, your email account can 
help you to contact potential sources, manage and store findings from the Net 
or from a database, and consult your instructor if you have a quick question 
about your speech. 


A S a speaker, you must be informed. A careful and extensive investiga- 
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In what ways does the specific purpose help you when you are preparing 
to speak? 


How will a working thesis statement help you to formulate ideas and 
find relevant material? 


Identify the various stages you will go through when you are compiling 
speech materials. 


What are the important do’s and dont’s in recording information? 
Why is revision so important in speech preparation? 


Describe at least three important library resources and explain how they 
could be helpful to you in preparing a speech. 


. How would you go about finding information using the World Wide Web? 
. How can email be useful to you when preparing a speech? 


. What is the role of interviewing in speech preparation? 


a. How would you prepare for an interview? 
b. What are the guidelines for conducting an interview? 
c. How would you follow up an interview? 


Under what circumstances should you quote material in your speech? 


How should you cite sources as you deliver a speech, and why is it 
important to do so? 
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Making Ideas Believable 
and Understandable 


After studying this chapter, 
you should be able to 


1. understand the importance 
of making ideas believable. 


Supporting Ideas 
with Evidence 
2. identify the principal 
types of evidence used to 
support ideas: examples, 
statistics, testimony, and 
comparison and contrast. 


Testing Evidence 


Making Evidence 
Compelling 


3. apply tests to determine 
the quality of different 
kinds of evidence. 


4. choose evidence carefully 
to support your ideas. 


5. use repetition, restate- 
ment, presentational aids, 
and delivery to present 
evidence effectively. 


upporting ideas is something we do every day. When we urge a friend to 

see a movie that we’ve seen by telling him that it is very good, we are 

likely to add something like, “It’s your kind of humor,” “It has a lot of 
action,” or “Matthew was with me, and he thought it was great, too.” If we’re 
recommending a particular course to someone we know, we'll probably tell 
the person something specific about it, such as the nature of the instructor and 
the amount and type of readings and assignments. If we’re explaining to 
friends how to get to our house when they come to visit, we'll probably draw 
them a map. 

In our routine communication situations, we develop ideas—we bring in 
evidence to make those ideas believable or understandable—when we feel that 
it is necessary. Giving a speech, unlike informal conversation, requires more 
varied information, chosen carefully to euBpe ideas we want the audience to 

198 understand or accept. 
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MAKING IDEAS BELIEVABLE AND UNDERSTANDABLE 








audience, our relationship to the listeners, and the complexity of the 

idea. Sometimes a friend will just take your word for an assertion you 
make about the quality of a film you’ve seen. Sometimes that friend might need 
you to give her an example of what you thought was so exciting about the 
movie, or she might ask you to compare it with another film you've both seen. 
What will help some listeners understand an idea may not be enough informa- 
tion for others. The amount of proof you need to make an idea believable for 
some audiences may not be enough for others. 

In Chapter 8, we discussed gathering relevant information. We pointed out 
that your task is to search for information that will help you achieve your 
desired response. Now we want to turn to the kinds of information that will 
most benefit you as you develop your speech. 


ik he need to use evidence to support ideas varies with the situation, the 
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Preview Good evidence can give life to ideas and arguments, making them more 
memorable and convincing. There are four major kinds of useful evidence: exam- 
ples, statistics, testimony, and comparison and contrast. 


need to revitalize our scholarship program here at the university.” On the 
basis of that assertion alone, the audience would be unable to determine 
whether your idea was sound. You would need to support the assertion with 


S uppose you were speaking to your classmates. You might assert, “We 


evidence. Evidence is the body of fact and opinion pertaining to a subject. evidence fact and opinion 
In most of your speeches, you should use several different kinds of evi- _ used to support a particular 
dence. Some kinds of speeches, such as technical reports, rely heavily on statis- _ perspective about a subject 


tical evidence, often reinforced with presentational aids (see Chapter 13). But 
even a technical speech can be enhanced by the use of examples, comparison 
and contrast, and the opinions of experts. In almost every public speaking sit- 
uation, you will communicate more effectively if you use good and varied 
kinds of evidence. And, as we have pointed out, you should substantiate that 
evidence by citing the source of it. 

The main forms of supporting material we will discuss are 


e examples. 
e statistics. 
° testimony. 


¢ comparison and contrast. 


Examples 


One of the problems that you may face is how to take an idea that is abstract 

and make it concrete or how to take something that is generalized and make it _ narratives _ stories that give 
specific. Using examples, often in the form of narratives, or stories, is one of the _an account of events as they 
most effective ways of doing that. happened 
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specific example 
case or instance 


a real-life 
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Examples are used naturally in informal kinds of communication settings. 
If you were to say to a friend that a particular course is very interesting or 
very boring, you would probably use an example or narrative to explain 
what you meant. You might describe a test, the content of a lecture, an 
anecdote told in class, or another bit of information that would make the 
generalization clear. 

Narratives are effective forms of evidence. We could talk about the atrocities 
committed during the Holocaust by indicating the numbers of people killed or 
imprisoned. The enormity of the crime, however, becomes more apparent 
through the experience of reading books or watching film versions of real and 
fictional accounts, such as Playing for Time, Sophie’s Choice, The Diary of Anne 
Frank, Schindler’s List, and Life Is Beautiful. Characters are seen as people. Anne 
Frank is not a number but a person who hid for years from Nazi persecutors, 
only to be discovered at last and sent to die in a prison camp. In this case, a real 
little girl—a concrete example—makes the abstraction of numbers both more 
terrible and more real. 

Charitable organizations often use examples as a way of translating the 
abstractions of poverty, disease, and misfortune into reality. They might talk 
about a specific family made homeless by a flood, a specific child who will not 
get enough to eat, or a specific person stricken with a disabling disease. 

There are two principal kinds of examples that a speaker can use to support 
ideas: specific examples and hypothetical examples. Either kind may be 
extended or brief. 


Specific Examples. A specific example deals with a real case; it is something 
that actually happened. The following excerpt from a student speech shows the 
use of a specific example: 


Fad diets not only waste your money, they can be dangerous. Last semester a 
girl in our dormitory tried to live on nothing but water, apples, and eggs for 
several weeks. One day she passed out in a class and had to be taken to the 
hospital. Not only had the diet done her body a great deal of harm (her blood 
count and potassium levels were dangerously low), but she also fractured her 
arm when she fainted and fell against a chair in the classroom. 


We often see narratives used to make widespread problems more concrete. 
At the 1992 Democratic National Convention, Elizabeth Glaser used her own 
experience as an example to urge her audience to support AIDS research. 
Glaser began her speech by telling her own story. 


I’m Elizabeth Glaser. Eleven years ago, while giving birth to my first child, 
| hemorrhaged and was transfused with seven pints of blood. Four years later | 
found out that | had been infected with the AIDS virus and had unknowingly 
passed it to my daughter, Ariel, through my breast milk and to my son, Jake, 
In utero. 

Twenty years ago, | wanted to be at the Democratic Convention because it 
was a way to participate in my country. Today | am here because it is a matter 
of life and death. Exactly four years ago my daughter died of AIDS. She did not 
survive the Reagan administration. | am here because my son and | may not 
survive four more years of leaders who say they care but do nothing. 

| am in a race with the clock.! 
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Glaser’s use of herself as evidence demonstrates how specific examples 
taken from real life can be extremely compelling narratives. On some occasions, 
however, speakers may choose hypothetical examples instead. 


Hypothetical Examples. A hypothetical example is one that represents an 
action or an event that could very plausibly take place in the way it is described 
but is not an account of a particular incident or event. Although it is in a sense 
a “made-up” example, it must not seem exaggerated or distorted if it is to be 
effective. The following excerpt from a student speech shows the use of a hypo- 
thetical example: 


Everyone has suffered from careless and irresponsible actions of others. 
Imagine how angry you would feel, for example, if you got up one morning, 
hurrying to get to an early class, only to find that someone had parked and 
blocked your car. Somehow you managed to arrive at class just in time, only 
to discover that the instructor didn’t show up—not even a message left on the 
board! It’s when these kinds of things happen to us that we begin to wonder if 
there are any unselfish people left in the world! 


Another student, participating in a speech contest, began her informative 
speech with a hypothetical example as a way of attracting the audience’s 
attention. 


Last week | walked into my favorite restaurant, sat down, and pulled out a pack 
of cigarettes, fully intending that this time | was going to smoke. But no sooner 
had | lit up when, of course, the waiter runs up to me to tell me, “This is a smoke- 
free restaurant!” “That's okay, this is an Eclipse—it’s a smoke-free cigarette.” 
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When Green Party presiden- 
tial candidate Ralph Nader 
held a rally outside a New 
York Chinatown restaurant in 
the 2000 campaign, he used 
relevant specific examples of 
how restaurant workers were 
underpaid and abused. 

(Chris Hondros/ 
Newsmakers/Liaison) 


hypothetical example an 
action or event that could 
easily and plausibly occur 





Consider This 


Examine the working out- 
line for your next speech. 


1. What areas will bene- 
fit from specific exam- 
ples? Where might you 
locate them? Jot down 
your needs and your 
| ideas for obtaining 
material. 


2. What areas will bene- 
| fit from hypothetical 
examples? Jot down your 
needs. Next, begin 
sketching out ideas for 
plausible examples. 
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Now is this scenario true? Well, not really. | don’t smoke. But R. J. Reynolds 
has spent the last 10 years in developing the technology that reduces second- 
hand smoke by more than 90 percent. Since 1993, it’s tested Eclipse in more 
than 20 states among 12,000 smokers. And ... this last June, R. J. Reynolds 
began selling Eclipse in Germany, Sweden, and the United Kingdom, and that 
Mecca of America—Chattanooga, Tennessee! 


Throughout history, speakers have used hypothetical examples effectively. 
For instance, Angelina Grimke, a nineteenth-century crusader for the abolition 
of slavery and for women’s rights, sought to characterize the experiences of 
Northerners who refused to condemn slavery based on their contact with 
Southern slaveholders. She did not single out any particular persons; rather she 
pictured a hypothetical group who exemplified their reactions. “Many persons 
go to the South for a season,” she said, “and are hospitably entertained in the 
parlor and at the table of the slaveholder. They never enter the huts of the 
slaves; they know nothing of the dark side of the picture, and they return home 
with praise on their lips of the generous character of those with whom they 
have tarried.”* 

Because things that are real are so much easier to identify with, examples 
can be a very potent means of support. As speakers, then, we must use exam- 
ples properly. As listeners, we have to exercise a great deal of care in evaluat- 
ing arguments supported by examples. 


Thinking Critically About Examples. The best test of an example is the test of 


typicality the degree to typicality. If a speaker is trying to support a specific generalization by the use of 
which a particular example examples, listeners must ask themselves whether these examples really represent 
is normal the normal course of events. If a speaker were to describe, as a specific example, a 


newspaper article in which a student was arrested for shoplifting and then argued 
from that example that students don’t have any values, the listener should be very 
skeptical. Such a specific example simply does not support such a sweeping gen- 
eralization. It would be as if someone argued that because one college professor 
was arrested for hit-and-run driving, all professors are criminals. 

These kinds of distortions in the use of specific examples produce stereotyp- 
ing, in which one group member’s behavior is generalized to an entire group. It 
is up to both the speaker and the listener to look very carefully at the relation- 
ship between an example and the conclusion to which that example leads. 

The listener also should feel compelled to make a judgment about the impor- 
tance of an example. Occasionally an example will show that certain actions 
could take place but not necessarily that they frequently 


KEEP IN MIND 9.1 take place; that might be enough to support a gener- 
alization. One speaker, for instance, argued that a 
Using Examples cafeteria in a dormitory should be closed pending a 


thorough investigation by the board of health. She 
supported that assertion with three specific examples 
of students who had suffered from ptomaine poison- 
ing in a week, citing as her source the campus and 
local newspapers. Whether those cases were typical 


Here are some tips for using examples as evidence: 


Distinguish specific from hypothetical examples. 


Avoid overgeneralizing or stereotyping. Test 
examples for typicality. 


Recognize that an example’s importance might, on might be a secondary consideration. Even if only 
occasion, be more critical than its typicality. three out of five hundred students were poisoned, the 
Cite your source. seriousness of the matter would be more crucial than 





the number of representative cases. 
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While examples often function as a “human interest” form of support, they 
jiare perhaps most compelling when used in tandem with other forms of evi- 
# dence, such as statistics. 

i 
| 
| Statistics 


» In the business and professional world, it is hard to imagine anyone presenting 
_ a persuasive speech or a technical report without using statistics for support. 
Some speakers may be intimidated by the thought of. using statistics. Yet 
| statistics simply provide a numerical method of handling large numbers of 
instances. When used appropriately, they provide some of the most precise 
information available to public speakers. 





Understanding Statistical Support. Statistics offer a way of showing how some 
_ things are related to others. They may tell us about the typicality of an occur- 
' rence and thus validate the examples used. In a speech dealing with the prob- 
_ lems of rehabilitating criminals, for instance, a speaker gave an extended exam- 
ple dealing with the experience of a young man who left prison only to become 
_ a repeat offender and return to prison. This example was coupled with statisti- 
cal information showing how often this kind of experience was repeated. 
Statistics also might be used to show cause-and-effect relationships, or at 
least correlations between certain phenomena. One student, in a speech dealing 
with the relationship between smoking and health, used statistical information 
_ to show that the incidence of lung cancer increased as the number of cigarettes 
smoked increased. 

Statistical information can be helpful in pointing out trends over time. For 
example, we can better appreciate how quickly and significantly the price of 
building a new home has increased if we can see the year-by-year costs. If we 
contend that crime is becoming a more serious problem in suburban and rural 
areas, we must show the crime rate over a period of time and specific informa- 
tion on the number of crimes committed. 

Finally, statistics—particularly those that are accompanied by a presenta- 
tional aid—can highlight or reinforce an important point the speaker is making. 
For instance, a student made a speech in which she argued that the television 
news work force is controlled by white men and women and that minority men 
and women are dramatically underrepresented. To highlight the extent of 
underrepresentation, she put the statistical information into a presentational 
aid, depicted in Figure 9.1. 

The example below illustrates how an economist, Ed Rubenstein, used sta- 
tistics to show the high cost of crime in the United States. (Normally, you 
should cite the sources of such information. Dr. Rubenstein, however, is a dis- 
tinguished economist whose audience was unlikely to be concerned that he 
would have been careless or misleading in presenting such evidence.) You can 
see in this illustration how dramatic and significant statistics can be in estab- 
lishing the relevance and importance of a topic. 





Polls show that Americans regard crime as the number one social problem fac- 
ing the nation. We fear being a victim of violent crime, or having our property 
violated, far more than we fear being unemployed or suffering a loss of 
income. ...We know . . . that the national crime rate—crimes per capita—has 
tripled over the past 30 years. And at least 71 percent of all violent crimes 
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statistics a numerical 
method of interpreting large 
numbers of instances to dis- 
play or suggest factors such as 
typicality, cause and effect, 
and trends 
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mean a mathematical aver- 
age calculated by adding a set 
of numbers and dividing the 
total by the number of figures 
that have been added to 
obtain the sum 


mode a numerical figure 
that occurs most frequently in 
a particular set of numbers 


median a number that is 
halfway between the largest 
and smallest number in a 
particular set of numbers 
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FIGURE 9.1 





(rape, robbery, assault, personal theft) involve some kind of economic loss. The 
direct costs in one sample year, 1992—in cash, cars, and personal property— 
came to $18 billion. But this is merely the tip of the iceberg. Crime victims suf- 
fer trauma, depression, and fear that inevitably affect their ability to work and 
help others. These problems last a lifetime. The total costs to crime victims can, 
therefore, easily reach $250 billion to $500 billion each year. 

Then there are the public costs. State and local governments spend about 
$80 billion per year on public safety. That includes police, courts, prisons, and 
parole systems. There are about 700,000 policemen and an even larger num- 
ber of national security guards. We have, in effect, become a police state, 
incarcerating 1.1 million people. Our incarceration rate has doubled since 
1980. It is the world’s highest—4 times greater than Canada’s, 5 times 
England’s, 14 times Japan’s.? 


Statistics, then, are one important way of making ideas more understand- 
able and believable. They should, however, be used responsibly by the speaker 
and viewed critically by the listener. One should not assume that a statistic 
“proves” something conclusively. It is part of the total structure of evidence and 
should be considered in light of other supporting material. 


Using Averages Reliably. The speaker and the listener both must recognize 
that statistics can sometimes be misleading. Average, for example, is a notori- 
ously vague concept, even though it seems to give an air of statistical weight 
when it is used. Many people just assume that the words mean and average are 
synonymous, but they aren’t. 

Averages can be computed in different ways, such as by adding up a list of 
figures and dividing by the number of figures (the mean), by choosing the fig- 
ure that occurs most often (the mode), or by choosing the figure that is the mid- 
point between the two extreme figures (the median). These three methods of 
computing an average may lead to quite different conclusions. The mean is the 
arithmetic average, but it is not necessarily the best or the preferred average to 
quote. If there are extreme scores in the distribution of numbers, the mean will 
reflect a greatly distorted version of the real central tendency. 
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‘salaries, as follows: $78,000; $67,000; $26,000; $22,000; $20,000; $20,000; $24,000; 
($21, 000; $19,000; $25,000; $28,000. Here the mean is about $32,000. If you were 
going to work for a department with that salary distribution, however, you 
) would not expect to make $32,000 because nine out of the eleven persons earn 
( only $28,000 or less. You can see that the two high salaries in the distribution 
| distort the mean, causing it to be much higher than the true average. 








Consider the following array of numbers: 20, 22, 25, 18, 26, 29, 26, 21, 23, 24, 
17, 19. Here the mean is 22.5, a sensible indication of that distribution’s central 
tendency, or true average. But suppose the numbers being examined were 


If you have reason to believe that the mean would not fairly represent the 
true average of the distribution you are discussing, it would be better for you 
to use the mode or the median. Both of these statistics are unaffected by 
extreme scores. When large numbers of scores are involved, the mode and the 
median are often quite similar. 


, Descriptive Versus Inferential Statistics. Still other issues should be considered 
' when using statistics or listening to speakers using statistics. First, most statistics 
| quoted in speeches are inferential rather than descriptive; that is, they deal with 
_ probabilities rather than with observable facts. If you pointed out that “25 per- 
cent of all teachers in this country belong to a union,” you would be using a 


_ descriptive statistic. But if you observed, on the basis of a survey of several hun- 


dred teachers, that “over 80 percent of all teachers are dissatisfied with their 
retirement plans,” you would be using an inferential statistic. It is inferential in 
the sense that you sampled the opinions of some group you believed to represent 
the views of a larger population and you generalized from the small group to the 
larger population. Let’s look at another example: Political polls taken during a 
campaign are inferential—they make inferences about what voters will do based 
on a representative sample. When the votes come in and are counted on Election 


Day, the fact that one candidate got 51 percent of the vote and the other got 


49 percent is a descriptive statistic—it describes what actually happened. 

Not all inferential statistics are potentially suspect. However, it is important 
to recognize that whenever you generalize from a sample to a larger popula- 
tion, there is always some margin of error. That margin may be quite small, 
perhaps one in one thousand, but it does exist. Whether or not an inferential 
statistic is sound depends on the size and representativeness of the sample on 
which the statistic is based. 

If you want to know how students at your college feel about a particular 
issue, you need to gather the opinions of a cross section of the entire college, 
including first-year students through seniors, women and men, different ethnic 
and racial groups, and students proportionately representing various ages as 
well as different majors in the arts, business, the sciences, and other fields. In 
addition, if there are ten thousand students in your school, your sample size 
ought to number in the hundreds, not between ten and twenty-five. When 
inferential statistics are based on adequate and representative samples, they 
can function as excellent pieces of evidence. 

By contrast, if you asked ten students who happened to be in the cafeteria at 
lunchtime what their opinions on academic advising are, then you reported your 
findings as, “Seventy percent of students at this college don’t believe that advis- 
ing is adequate,” you would be using a poorly grounded inferential statistic. Of 
course, you should provide, and your audience should want to know, the source 
of such a statistic. Telling them that this statistic was the result of a poll of ten 
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inferential used to calculate 
a probability 


descriptive observable 


margin of error possible 
error or slight miscalculation 
associated with inferential 
statistics 
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What the Numbers Say 


1. Which areas in your 
forthcoming speech 
‘require or would benefit 
from statistics? How? To 
show typicality? Cause 
and effect? A trend? 

Jot down your needs 
along with ideas for 
locating your statistical 
information. 


2. Examine the ideas you 
jotted down. Will you be 
using these statistics 
responsibly? Note any 
problems that you detect 
with reliability. 


On the CD, go to the 
speech on Gun Control. 

Note the ways the speaker uses 

statistics as evidence. Evaluate 


how effectively he uses statistics 
in his speech. 
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people in the cafeteria would make you look ridiculous and render such evidence 
ineffective. In most cases, it is unrealistic to expect that you will be able to carry 
out the kind of survey needed to make broad generalizations. For such informa- 
tion, you will have to do extensive research. If you want to generalize about your 
own particular class, however, you can much more easily get a representative 
sample from which you can draw a confident inference. If everyone responded to 
your survey, you would obtain a descriptive statistic. See Chapter 4 for a discus- 
sion of how you can survey your audience to adapt your message to them. 


Thinking Critically About Statistics. Sometimes speakers use statistics in ways 
that can be baffling to listeners. For example, in presidential campaigns, both 
candidates usually try to use statistics to defend their own views of how the 
economy is faring. In 1992, there was controversy over what Bill Clinton 
claimed was his success as governor in creating jobs in Arkansas. Using statis- 
tics derived from the previous two years, Clinton pointed to dramatic increases 
in jobs. By contrast, the Bush campaign, using statistics covering a ten-year 
period, claimed that Arkansas had fared worse than the rest of the nation. Both 
sides were technically right, but they were using different sets of figures to 
prove their points. The media consistently pointed out that the two campaigns 
were projecting how much programs would cost, whether or not they would 
lead to tax increases, how many people would be employed, and the like, based 
on statistics that each side had carefully selected to reinforce its own position. 

All of this shows that statistics must be approached cautiously. If the listener 
can figure out where the statistics came from and how they have been com- 
puted, he or she will have a much better idea of how seriously to take them. 
However, this is usually not possible, and both the speaker and the listener 
should carefully evaluate the place of statistics in the total pattern of evidence. 

Like other forms of evidence, statistics should be used only when they pro- 
vide needed support. No speech should be “padded” with statistics simply 
because they seem impressive. Moreover, too many statistics can overwhelm 
the listeners. When you need to use many statistics, you might want to present 
some visual representation or summary of the statistics to help the audience 
follow you. One student gave a speech that involved a number of statistics 
relating to smoking and lung cancer. To help the audience remember the most 
important of those statistics, he used a number of presentational aids, such as 
the one depicted in Figure 9.2. 


FIGURE 9.2 
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. In general, every attempt should be made to pre- 
s\ sent the statistics clearly and meaningfully. One 
} speaker made health statistics meaningful to listeners 
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i Using Statisti 

4 by using an analogy: According to Dr. Richard A. ee ad 

( DeVaul at Texas A&M University’s College of Following are some tips for using statistics as evidence: 
« Medicine, 100,000 people die annually in the United Watch out for averages; distinguish the mean from 
+ States from adverse drug reactions. This is the same the median and the mode. 

» as if a 727 airliner crashed every day, killing all Recognize the difference between inferential 

| aboard—approximately 274 individuals per day.”4 (probable) and descriptive (observable) statistics. 

F It may also be helpful to translate a statistic into Use statistics with caution. Check sources and try to 
* audience-specific terms. Instead of saying that a new discover how statistics were computed. 


* school will cost $7 million, you might point out that Use statistics as evidence only when they are needed. 
/ each taxpayer should expect a property tax increase 

* of about $100 per year over a ten-year period. In this 
| way, the audience can understand what the proposal 
’ would mean to them personally. And if you are a lis- 
tener and the speaker does not clarify the impact of a 
‘ statistic on you and other audience members, ques- 
' tion the speaker when you have a chance. analogy a comparison based 

Finally, statistics change rapidly. Although all evidence should be as recent on resemblance 

as possible, nothing is more useless or boring than outdated statistics. Always 

gather statistical information from current sources and cite those sources in 


your speech. 


Present statistics clearly and meaningfully. 


Use only current statistical information. 


Cite your sources. 








Testimony 


Another way to support your ideas is to offer supporting evidence based on 
opinions or testimony. Whereas statistical evidence seems more “factual” or 
“objective,” testimonial evidence tries to illuminate information by offering 
interpretation and judgment. There are three kinds of testimonial evidence: 
personal testimony, lay testimony, and expert testimony. 


Personal Testimony. Regardless of the kind of speech you are making, you are 
quite likely to offer your personal testimony from time to time. For many top- _ personal testimony _ testi- 
ics and in many speaking situations, this is entirely appropriate. We have mony based on your own per- 
pointed out in previous chapters that a speaker’s ethos or personal appeal can _ sonal experiences and beliefs 
have a significant impact on listeners. However, you should avoid overreliance 
on your own testimony to the exclusion of other kinds of support. Equally 
important, you need to ask yourself a fundamental question: To what extent am 
I perceived by my audience as being a credible source of information on this subject? 
If you have high credibility with your listeners, then your personal views 
may be the most potent source of support. If, for example, you are an oral sur- 
geon discussing tooth implants, a company vice president talking about busi- 
ness trends in your industry, or a college student discussing social pressures to 
drink on college campuses, your personal experiences and views will likely be 
considered quite credible. Dr. Randolph D. Smoak, Jr., of the American Medical 
Association advances his opinion based on personal experience. In doing so, he 
makes a persuasive case against the tobacco industry. 


Let me finish today with my story. As you heard in Professor Daynard’s intro- 
duction, | am a general surgeon. | have removed cancerous lungs. | have 
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lay testimony testimony 
offered by ordinary people 
based on their experiences 
and beliefs 





A Matter of Experience 





throughout your speech. 


2. Now determine which areas of your working out- 
line will benefit from including others’ experiences. 
Sketch out the possibilities for using lay testimony 
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removed cancer of the throat, larynx and voice box, tongue, jaw, and gums of 
hundreds of patients whose faces | will never forget. | have watched the tears 
roll down the faces of my patients and their families as | have told them of their 
cancer. | have heard their words of regret for not overcoming their addiction to 
tobacco. So, | must tell you | had great difficulty one year ago watching seven 
leaders of the tobacco industry raise their hands and swear before this nation 
and God that they do not believe nicotine is addictive. 

Who knows? They may honestly believe that. But | have raised my hand 
with a scalpel too often not to know—they are dead wrong. 

In South Carolina—tobacco country—where | practice, chewing tobacco is 
still very popular. In fact, its use is growing. Kids walk with the perfect circle of a 
chew can in the back pocket of their fading blue jeans. I’ve operated on a bunch 
of these great kids later in their life—some when they are in their 20’s or 30’s. And 
| can tell exactly what part of the Carolinas they are from without even glancing 
at their chart. In certain counties, they chew here on the side and back. Other 
counties, they place the chew up front here between the teeth and front lip. And 
so on. Wherever they place their chew—that’s where I'll find the cancer. | know 
nicotine is addictive. | know, firsthand; it causes terrible, terrible cancer.° 


In other speaking contexts, using personal testimony to support our ideas 
may be less effective. This can be a particular problem for you as a college stu- 
dent. You will often choose to speak about something of great interest to you, 
but you may have no direct experience or expertise with the topic. For instance, 
you may be very concerned about how to deal with the problem of homeless- 
ness or how the United States can play a more constructive role in bringing 
about peace in the Middle East. However interesting these subjects might be to 
you and your audience, neither of you would assume that you are an expert in 
these matters. In this case, you need to go beyond your personal views and 
gather other kinds of supporting evidence. 


Lay Testimony. Another kind of opinion evidence is lay testimony. Suppose 
you wanted to argue that most students are dissatisfied with the food being 
served in the dormitory cafeteria. To support this argument, you might cite the 
results of a recent student opinion poll in which 85 percent of the students 
polled indicated that they found the cafeteria food to be “extremely poor.” Of 
the remaining 15 percent, only 2 percent found the food to be “satisfactory.” In 
this case, lay opinion is excellent evidence because 
the matter being judged does not require the testi- 
mony of an expert and your personal views would 
not be enough. 

In short, lay testimony can be very effective as evi- 
dence as long as the audience needs to know what 


1. Return to your working outline for your next people in general think, and as long as the informa- 
speech. Which areas will benefit from including your 


own experiences? Is there something you can mention 
in the introduction? To develop a main point? To bol- 
ster the conclusion? Sketch out the possibilities. 


tion has been gathered in a valid and reliable way. 
Often, as in TV talk shows, for example, lay 
testimony—what the average person thinks—is com- 
bined with expert testimony to give the lay testimony 
more weight. 


Expert Testimony. Perhaps one of the most effective 





ways of being persuasive is, in a sense, to borrow the 
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ethos of someone to whom the audience will respond positively. Many speakers 
try to support their own ideas by using expert testimony. Again, this is a com- 
mon practice in everyday settings. For example, if you were studying for an 
exam with a friend and you disagreed over a specific point, the disagreement 
could be settled by one of you saying, “Kevin [who is generally regarded as the 
best note taker in class] let me copy this from his notes, so I’m sure it is right.” 
In public speaking, expert testimony is one of the most frequently used 
forms of support when one is dealing with important, often complicated issues. 
For one thing, it is impossible for most of us to make very well informed judg- 
ments on many issues. In such cases, we rely on those whom we regard as 
experts or on those whom we have some particular reason to trust. For exam- 
ple, in the 2000 presidential race, some very knotty issues such as social secu- 
rity, tax policy, education reform, and military preparedness were debated. 
Both candidates used expert testimony to support their various plans—plans 
that were often too complex for most of us to understand. So, for example, 
George W. Bush used an education expert from Texas to testify in TV ads to the 
success of his education reforms. Similarly, to refute the charge that military 
preparedness had decreased, Al Gore relied on testimony from the chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Most voters find such complicated issues hard to 
untangle and may rely on the testimony of experts in making decisions. 


Thinking Critically About Expert Testimony. Both the ethical speaker who 
wants to present accurate and relevant information and the critical listener 
need to evaluate expert testimony carefully. By raising questions about the 
nature of the testimony, we seek to determine whether it is or is not enlighten- 
ing or persuasive. 

It is, of course, essential that any authority we quote be considered an 
authority by the audience. So we need to begin by asking, Is the authority I am 
quoting known to my listeners? It is all very well to use the testimony of a bril- 
liant nuclear physicist regarding the future of scientific research, but if the audi- 
ence does not know the physicist by name, the impact of his or her testimony 
will not be great. 


i 
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expert testimony the views 
of someone who is especially 
well informed about a particu- 
lar subject 


What the Experts Say 


Look once again at your 
working outline. Which 
areas need the testimony 
of experts? Note the areas 
as well as possible sources 
to contact. 


Testimony by experts is often 
the most compelling kind of 
testimony. Here the head of 
the Food and Drug 
Administration, Dr. David 
Kessler, and the former 
Surgeon-General of the 
United States, C. Everett 
Koop, testify before Congress 
in a hearing on the tobacco 
settlement. 

(Kenneth Lambert/ 
Newsmakers/Liaison) 
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prestige testimony the views 
of a popular, famous person 
who, though not an expert 

on the subject addressed, 
expresses a genuine commit- 
ment to a cause 
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If there is any doubt in your mind about whether your listeners are familiar 
with the expert you are quoting, identify the authority during your speech. You 
might say, for instance, “Dr. Linda Hoffer, head nurse at the Cleveland Clinic’s 
Cancer Care Center, has pointed out that the most fatal kind of cancer is cancer 
of the liver.” Specifying the authority’s position clarifies her expertise and 
enhances the credibility of your argument. 

Sometimes speakers provide only vague references to their sources, perhaps 
by saying, “Political analysts have noted that . . .” or “One member of the New 
York City police department said that . . .” In such cases, listeners are uncertain 
about whom you are quoting. “Political analysts” could mean political science 
professors, media consultants, or political spin-doctors. The police officer could 
be a rookie cop or the chief of police. Audience members who are also good crit- 
ical listeners are unlikely to be impressed or persuaded by such ambiguous 
references to authorities. And, during a question-and-answer period, some 
listeners may try to pin you down about the identity of your sources. 

Another important question that might be asked of testimony is—How timely 
is it? People’s ideas change as a situation changes. For example, a political figure 
may have commented on the relations between the United States and Russia in 
1976 in a way that would not represent that person’s views in 2000, when so 
much in Russian political, economic, and social life has changed. We've all prob- 
ably had the experience of finding that an initial impression we had about a 
person, an event, or an experience in our lives has changed over time. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to understand the circumstances in which testimony is given. 

When using testimony, one must also be sure to use it in context. Suppose, 
for example, a noted financial expert had written this: “Mining stocks are gen- 
erally a good investment these days, as long as you avoid any association with 
companies that have been in business for less than two or three years.” Suppose 
a speaker, representing a company that had been in business for six months, 
quoted this financial expert as saying, “Mining stocks are a good investment 
these days.” The quotation, taken out of context, clearly misrepresents the 
expert's views. 

Perhaps the most critical factor in evaluating testimony is the nature of the 
authority. Ask yourself if the person being quoted is a relevant authority. One 
of the most common misuses of expert testimony in public communication 
occurs in advertising. Often someone who is an authority in one field is used to 
give testimony in a field in which he or she has no particular expertise or expe- 
rience. A famous tennis player may know a great deal about the best kind of 
equipment to use for tennis, but he or she does not necessarily know more 
about what kind of toothpaste is best to use or what kind of shampoo is best for 
the hair. This sort of shift of authority occurs frequently, and it should be 
avoided by speakers and received critically by listeners. 

Of course, there may be speaking situations where it is acceptable, and even 
desirable, for a person with high credibility and/or visibility to speak on behalf 
of an important cause. This kind of prestige testimony would be appropriate 
when the speaker is lending his or her good will, fame, popularity, or high 
regard to a worthy cause but is making no claim to expertise. For instance, 
every year in Bloomington, Indiana, former IU basketball coach Bob Knight 
spoke to many audiences seeking support for the Indiana University library. 
No one would regard Knight as an expert on university libraries, nor did he 
claim to be one. He hoped, rather, as a person with high visibility and a gen- 
uine commitment to the university, to speak out persuasively in support of a 
cause in which he strongly believed. | 
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Finally, whenever possible, quote those individuals 
who have nothing to gain from the position they are 
taking. One would expect the president of General 
Motors to advocate purchasing GM_ products. 


KEEP IN MIND 


Using Testimony 


Similarly, NASA officials would support added gov- Here are some tips for using expert testimony: 
ernment expenditures for space exploration, and the Make sure the expert is known to the listeners. 
Democratic party chairperson would advocate sup- Identify unknown experts by name during the speech. 


port for Democrats. Although these people are author- 
ities in their fields, quoting them (and especially if you 
lack more objective evidence) may not further your 
cause, because they may be seen as biased. 

In all these areas of concern, it might not always Quote experts who are not motivated by self-interest. 
be possible for the listener to make an informed judg- Cite your sources. 
ment about testimony. The listener might not always 
be able to tell when the testimony was given, what 
the total context was, or even how expert or objective the authority is. 
However, the listener should be somewhat skeptical. As for the audience- 
centered speaker, he or she will make every effort to be sure that the testimony 
used is recent, consistent with its meaning in context, and relevant. 


Use timely testimony. 
Understand the broader context of the testimony. 


Quote only relevant authorities. 





Comparison and Contrast 


One of the principal ways that human beings learn things is by comparison and 
contrast. We compare the unknown to the known. We look for similarities and 
differences between a new experience and an old one. We try to see ways in 
which new problems that need to be solved are similar to or different from old 
ones that have been solved. Comparison and contrast are not strictly evidence, 
but they are a form of support for ideas, and they often incorporate other kinds 
of evidence to enhance clarity or persuasiveness. 


Techniques of Comparison and Contrast. One of the most frequently used 
ways to make ideas more understandable or believable is by comparing the famil- 
iar with the unfamiliar. A student giving a speech in which she hoped to help the 
audience understand styles of architecture, for example, compared a famous 
example of a particular architectural style, St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, with a 
more familiar example of a similar design on a nearby university campus. 

One of the most striking uses of comparison occurred in the 1992 presiden- 
tial campaign. Ross Perot, in countering the Clinton campaign’s focus on how 
well the governor had done in Arkansas, told voters that to claim that one who 
had succeeded in running Arkansas would likewise succeed in governing the 
United States was like comparing the successful management of a mom-and- 
pop grocery store to overseeing Wal-Mart. 

If you wished to condemn a course of action, you might well compare that 
course of action with one taken in the past that led to unhappy results. A return- 
ing student in one class argued that a new plan by the registrar to “streamline” 
the drop and add process was very similar to one tried years before, when he 
was taking his first college classes. He described the similarities in the plans 
and then recounted the frustrations students had had with long lines, missing 
the first day or two of classes, closed classes, and the like. 

Comparisons are often made to simplify difficult concepts. We have all expe- 
rienced traffic control firsthand. It’s relatively easy to understand how a police 
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officer at an intersection manages the flow of cars. In some ways, this manage- 
ment is like certain kinds of functions performed by the brain. Thus a speaker 
who wants to explain the process by which the brain controls specific actions 
might compare it with the way in which the traffic officer controls traffic. 

Contrasts can be an effective way to stress the value of your approach or 
plan versus the approaches of others. For example, a returning student who 
had some experience in selling real estate gave a speech in which she reviewed 
all the steps one had to go through in selling a house. She contrasted what 
the sellers would have to do if they tried to sell the house themselves and 
compared this with the services provided by a realtor. 

Read the 1980 speech excerpt that follows: In it, Senator Edward Kennedy 
spoke to the Democratic National Convention. He devoted a large portion of 
his speech to contrasting the Democratic and Republican parties. After defining 
the Democratic party as that of the common man and woman—the party of 
farmers, mechanics, and laborers—he went on to paint a contrasting view of 
the Republicans as the excerpt shows. 


The 1980 Republican convention was awash with crocodile tears for our eco- 
nomic distress but it is by their long record and not their recent words that you 
shall know them. 

The same Republicans who are talking about the crisis of unemployment have 
nominated a man who once said—and | quote: “Unemployment insurance is a 
prepaid vacation plan for freeloaders.” And that nominee is no friend of labor. 

The same Republicans who are talking about the problems of the inner 
cities have nominated a man who said—and | quote: “I have included in my 
morning and evening prayers everyday the prayer that the federal government 
not bail out New York.” And that nominee is no friend of this city and of our 
great urban centers... . 

The same Republicans who are talking about preserving the environment 
have nominated a man who last year made the preposterous statement—and | 
quote: “Eighty percent of air pollution comes from plants and trees.” And that 
nominee is no friend of the environment. 

And the same Republicans who are invoking Franklin Roosevelt [who was 
quoted by Reagan in his acceptance speech] have nominated a man who said 
in 1976—and these are his exact words: “Fascism was really the basis of the 
New Deal.” And that nominee, whose name is Ronald Reagan, has no right to 
quote Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

The great adventure which our opponents offer is a voyage into the past. 
Progress is our heritage, not theirs.© 


Thinking Critically About Comparison and Contrast. Although the listener 
may find comparison and contrast helpful and persuasive, the basis of com- 
parison should be carefully considered. Speakers and listeners should ask the 
question, Are the persons, events, places, or objects being compared really comparable 
in essential ways? Some may be similar in obvious or superficial ways, but com- 
parison on such bases could be misleading. They also should ask, Are the points 
on which contrasts of two approaches or plans based essential points? Contrasts may, 
in reality, be superficial, so plans may appear to be different but are not as 
different as they seem. 

Assume, for example, that a speaker is urging the rejection of a plan (plan 
B) because it is similar to a plan (plan A) the group has already rejected. The 
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nature of the similarities is very important if the comparison is to be valid. If 

_ plan A costs $5,000 to put into operation and plan B also costs $5,000 to put into 
operation, and if plan A was rejected because no money was available for the 
operation, the comparison is a good one: plan B, like plan A, is too costly and 
therefore should be rejected. If, however, plans A and B are similar except that 
plan B does not involve any expenditure of funds, the comparison is not a good 
one because financial considerations are central. 

The speaker who urges a particular form of government for one country by 
pointing out that that form of government has worked well for another coun- 
try might be setting up a false comparison if the histories, cultures, and values 
of the two countries are not similar. So care must be exercised in using com- 
parisons. Speakers and listeners should try to satisfy themselves that the things 
being compared are really similar in ways that are essential to the argument. A. 
Thomas Young, a successful businessman, advanced a bold comparison in a 
1992 speech. 


Whether in Washington, New York, or Peoria, most people seldom set out with 
the deliberate intent of breaking the law. They are drawn into it, almost as a 
boa constrictor defeats its prey. 
Most of us probably think a boa crushes its tar- 

get in the powerful folds of its body. Actually, this KEEP IN MIND 
snake places two or three coils of its body around 
its prey. Each time the victim exhales its breath, the Using Comparison and Contrast 
boa simply takes up the slack. After three or four 
breaths, there is no more slack. The prey quickly 


Following are some tips for using comparison and 


contrast: 

suffocates. 

This deadly phenomenon of a victim becoming Compare the familiar with the unfamiliar. 
the unwitting accomplice of its own destruction is Use comparison to simplify difficult concepts. 
not confined to the world of reptiles. It exists in the Use contrast to stress the value of one approach 
human behavior that characterizes all walks of life over another. 
anywhere on the globe. The boa we have to face— Make sure the persons, events, or objects being 
and sometimes fail to face—is following our ethi- compared are appropriately comparable. 





cal values; each lapse is another coil of the snake.” 





Preview Now that we have examined several different kinds of evidence, let’s 
look carefully at how to determine its quality. There are several criteria to use when 
testing evidence: accuracy, recency, completeness, source reliability, audience 
appropriateness, and ethical considerations. All evidence, regardless of type, should 
be carefully scrutinized. 


ot all evidence is of equal quality. Simply collecting a great deal of 

information on a subject is not enough. As you read, talk with indi- 

viduals, and ponder the information you've unearthed, you need to 
make judicious decisions about what should be included in your speech and 
what should be omitted. 
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accuracy the degree to 
which information is agreed 
on by experts or is otherwise 
verifiable 


recency the degree to which 
information is current and 
up-to-date 


completeness the degree 
to which you have been 
thorough in locating 
information 


reliability the degree to 
which an information source 
can be considered credible 
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Accuracy 


Naturally, you want to determine the accuracy of your evidence. Accurate 
information is redundant and verifiable. You should, for example, be able to 
examine several independent sources and discover essentially the same factual 
or statistical information. For instance, doctors should be able to agree on the 
major causes of heart disease. Statistics describing the number of teenage preg- 
nancies or the cost of a college education should be relatively consistent in dif- 
ferent sources. When serious inconsistencies occur, you should question the 
accuracy of your sources. 


Recency 


You should also strive to obtain the most recent information possible. Of 
course, the significance of recency as a criterion for evaluating information 
depends on the subject being discussed. In many professional settings, crucial 
decisions must be based on the most recent information that can be gathered. 
So if you are addressing economic trends, consumer demands, or productivity 
figures, you know that relevant data change rapidly, and you need to be armed 
with the most recent information you can obtain. Advances in technology 
have made recent information far more accessible. Because so many audience 
members are computer literate and have access to twenty-four-hour news 
channels on television, the burden on the speaker to be up-to-date is even 
more pressing. 


Completeness 


You should also test information for completeness. Although you cannot know 
all there is to know on a subject, the more thorough, complete, and well 
rounded your knowledge is on a topic, the better your speech will be. 

Completeness and accuracy are clearly related. As you check for accuracy, 
you will consult numerous sources, making your evidence more and more 
complete. Having complete information will also help you during the question- 
and-answer period. You may speak for only twenty or thirty minutes, but 
you may be questioned for another twenty minutes or so after the speech 
has ended. 


Source Reliability 


It is also important to assess the reliability of your sources of information. We 
have already addressed this concern, but we want to stress here that if you find 
an impressive piece of testimony or a compelling statistic, you must ask your- 
self about the credibility of the magazine, newspaper, web site, or other source 
in which the information appears. 

The same considerations apply to the people you interview. Ask yourself, 
Are they promoting a position out of self-interest? Are they known to possess some bias 
on the subject I’m discussing? In general, whenever you doubt a source’s objec- 
tivity, trustworthiness, or competence, it is best to disregard the information 
and look elsewhere. 7 
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Audience Appropriateness 


Regardless of the quality of the evidence you find, it should not be used if its 

appropriateness to the audience and the situation is in question. Rarely should _ appropriateness _ the degree 
a human interest story or personal narrative find its way into a technical report. _ to which information can be 
Yet the same kind of evidence is almost a necessity in sermons, political understood and appreciated 

speeches, and after-dinner speeches. Humorous anecdotes can provide excel- _ by an audience 

lent support for many topics, but with really serious 
subjects, such as addressing the problem of poverty, 
AIDS, or child abuse, humor would be considered 
tasteless. The kind of speech you are giving, the topic 





Would you like more help in evaluating source material 


you've selected, and your perceptions of the audi- _ that you might use as evidence? Go to http://college. 
ence’s needs and values should guide you in your —_ihmco.com/communication/andrews/public_speaking/ 
selection of appropriate evidence. _ 2e/students/ and click on Connecting to the Net. From 


there, follow the link to Evaluating Source Material. 


Ethical Considerations 


In a sense, ethical considerations in using evidence are related to all the other 
evidence tests we’ve discussed. If a speaker uses evidence that he or she knows 
to be inaccurate, incomplete, biased, or tasteless, that speaker does not have the 
audience’s best interests at heart. Sometimes speakers lose track of their 
responsibility to the audience. They want, more than 
anything, to get the audience to respond, vote, con- 
tribute, or commit. They want these things so badly 
that they use evidence in ways that they know to be 
unethical—perhaps by quoting expert testimony out 
of context, visually distorting statistics, or portraying Following are some criteria for testing evidence: 
unusual examples as typical. Accuracy 

Although anyone can unwittingly make mistakes 
in using evidence, a speaker’s ethical obligation is to 
scrutinize his or her own intentions carefully, guard- 
ing against the temptation to “get the job done” even 
if the audience is somehow misled in the process. A Audience appropriateness 
commitment to audience-centeredness is a commit- Ethical considerations 
ment to ethical public speaking. 
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Testing Evidence 


Recency 
Completeness 


Source reliability 
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Preview Even the best evidence may have little impact unless it is presented effec- 
tively. In this last section of the chapter, we consider restatement and repetition, the 
use of presentational aids, and good delivery as ways of enhancing the presentation 
of evidence. 


here are many ways that we can go astray in presenting evidence—by 

speaking too quickly, using too many statistics, or failing to emphasize 

critical information. Choosing excellent evidence is the first step in cre- 
ating a good speech. Presenting it effectively follows. Often ideas can be fur- 
thered by repeating or restating them, or by visually reinforcing them, or by 
delivering them well. 
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repetition repeating, word 
for word, key elements 
presented in a message 


restatement restating, with 
slightly different language 
or sentence construction, 
key elements presented in 

a message 
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Repetition and Restatement 


When you're reading a book, you can move at your own pace. If you begin to 
daydream, you can go back to the page, reread the part that the daydream 
obscured, or quickly scan the last few pages to remind yourself what is hap- 
pening. With a speaker, of course, this is impossible. So the speaker needs to 
take into account the less than 100 percent attention of the audience. 

As an audience-centered speaker, you want to make sure that the audience 
follows you, remembers what you say, and sees the direction in which you 
want to go. This means that you'll have to say things more than once and 
in different ways. The communicative devices of repetition and restatement 
are pretty common. For example, how many times have we given directions 
in which we repeat crucial elements to make sure the listener goes the 
right way? In a speech, the speaker does the same thing. A speaker might, 
for example, present the idea, “The best way to defend yourself from attack 
is by being prepared,” then simply restate it as, “If you know what to do 
beforehand, you can defend yourself.” After developing the idea of prepared- 
ness, the speaker could then restate the idea one final time as a transition 
while also looking ahead: “So we’ve seen that preparing for an attack is the 
best defense. Let’s consider what you would do if you were actually faced with 
an assault.” 

Repetition and restatement are especially important ways of communicat- 
ing complex evidence as well as evidence, that is absolutely central to the case 
you are making. Thoughtful listeners will likely recognize the importance of 
information that is stressed through repetition. 


Presentational Aids 


In helping the audience follow and remember, and in attempting to be persua- 
sive, a speaker will do well to engage as many of the listeners’ senses as possi- 
ble. The fact that we talk about the audience as “listeners” indicates that the 
principal sense that the audience members use is their sense of hearing. But the 
speaker has ample opportunities to engage the audience’s sense of sight as well. 

The use of presentational aids may range from the simple device of listing 
the major ideas on the blackboard as one talks about them, to using prepared 
charts, to employing various kinds of equipment such as slide projectors, 
opaque projectors, overhead projectors, and video players. Modern technology 
allows speakers to present material visually to an audience through computer 
projections and videodiscs. 

Speakers often do not fully exploit the potential of visual material and do 
not realize how important it is and how often it can be used. Almost every 
speech can benefit from some type of presentational 
aid. In Chapter 13, we will focus on presentational 
aids in detail, discussing the range of opportunities 
available to speakers and offering specific sugges- 
tions for their use. 


You can make evidence compelling by 


© using restatement and repetition. 


e using presentational aids. 


¢ using compelling delivery. 





Style of Presentation 


Even the best evidence may not have much impact 
if it is delivered in a listless or ineffective way. A 
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compelling piece of expert testimony (perhaps one 
with some dramatic effect) should be delivered 
with appropriate emotion. Statistics should not be 
rattled off, but should be presented with emphasis 
and with pacing that allows the audience to absorb 
their meaning and impact. Comparison may be 
reinforced by gestures portraying contrast. A vivid 
example can be made more meaningful to listeners 
if it is shared with a sense of urgency, concern, 
or excitement. 

One of the great advantages of speaking about 
ideas as opposed to writing about them is that you 
have the chance to show the audience how you feel 
through the way you talk about your ideas. You can 
vocally underline an important fact or statistic. You 
can show your distaste, enthusiasm, or sorrow 
through your facial expressions and voice. You can 
show the audience how significant your evidence is 
by gesturing with force and conviction. 

In short, the way in which you deliver the sup- 
porting material you use in a speech is critical to its 
success in making ideas believable and understand- 
able. Delivery is a major concern for speakers, and 
we discuss it in detail in Chapter 11. 

At some level, good evidence may speak for 
itself. Yet if your audience is to be informed, con- 
vinced, or moved to act in certain ways, you will 
need to present your evidence in such a way that it 
is clear, powerful, and memorable. 





A good speaker will try to find ways to make evidence com- 

pelling. Rafael Guber presents information about how to find 
your ancestors through an interesting presentational aid that 
engages listeners. (Ken Schles) 


SUMMARY 





they are to be understandable and believable to your listeners. Using 
good evidence is critical. For most speech topics, several different kinds 
of communicative evidence might be used effectively: 


Bes if your ideas have merit, they need to be developed and supported if 


e Specific or hypothetical examples that are typical and important 


e Statistics that accurately show how things are related and what trends 
have occurred over time 


e Testimony that is authoritative, timely, and in context 


¢ Comparisons of the familiar with the unfamiliar; comparisons that 
simplify difficult concepts and that compare things that are essentially 
similar; contrasts that focus on essential differences 


Regardless of the specific kind of supporting material used, you will want 
to carefully examine its accuracy, recency, completeness, source reliability, 
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QUESTION S 


ENDNOTE S 
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appropriateness to the audience and the situation, and ethics. These evidence 
tests can be applied as you prepare a speech for presentation and also when 
you are in the audience. 

To present your evidence in a way that will be memorable and understand- 
able, you may want to consider using some repetition and restatement, as well 
as presentational aids that support your ideas and engage your listeners’ senses. 
Of course, delivering your ideas and evidence effectively also is essential. Even 
the best evidence can fail to be compelling if it is not delivered effectively. 


FOR REVIEW AND REFLECTION 


1. Why should speakers use evidence? 


2. What are the four kinds of evidence that speakers might use? Briefly 
define each. 


3. Compare and contrast the specific example with the hypothetical example. 
Which do you think is generally better to use in speechmaking? 


4. Contrast the three different kinds of averages—mean, median, and mode. 
Under what circumstances might the mode or median be preferable to the 
mean as a measure of the true average? 


5. If you were going to use expert testimony in a speech, what criteria would 
you use in choosing this kind of evidence? 


6. How might comparisons be effective as evidence? 
7. What are some basic tests for evidence? Why are they important? 


8. How might using restatement and repetition, presentational aids, and style 
of presentation help you support your ideas? 
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ate Schnippel was a senior and member of the Indiana University speech team when 
he gave this speech at a regional contest at Ball State University in October 1996. 
Fler specific purpose was to get her audience to understand the advantages and 

p oadoantages of a new tobacco product. 








Smokeless Cigarettes 
ate Schnippel 












ast week I walked into my favorite restaurant, sat down, and pulled out 
a pack of cigarettes, fully intending that this time I was going to smoke. 
4But no sooner had I lit up when, of course, the waiter runs up to me to 
ell me, “This is a smoke-free restaurant!” “That's okay, this is an Eclipse—it’s 
smoke-free cigarette.” 

Now is this scenario true? Well, not really. I don’t smoke. But R.J. 
eynolds has spent the last 10 years in developing the technology that 
reduces secondhand smoke by more than 90 percent. Since 1993, it’s tested 
Eclipse in more than 20 states among 12,000 smokers. And according to the 
uly 5, 1996 Chattanooga Herald, this last June, R. J. Reynolds began selling 
clipse in Germany, Sweden, and the United Kingdom, and that Mecca of 
_America—Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

So now people all over the world can buy a smoke, which doesn’t. But 
clipse promises to do much more than change the vocabulary we use to 
escribe cigarettes. In fact, it might finally be the middle ground between 
nonsmokers and smokers that will allow both to stay inside. In order to 
understand this, we first need to understand what Eclipse is, secondly, 
examine how the process works, and finally, take a look into its future 
mplications, both the negatives and the positives. 
In 1988, R. J. Reynolds introduced a new smokeless cigarette called 
Premier. It spent more than $500 million in developing the technology, which 
it explained in a self-published book entitled New Cigarette Prototypes That 
Heat Instead of Burn Tobacco. But smokers concluded that Premier tasted like 
dung, and R. J. Reynolds quickly retreated in the tobacco-industry version of 
the Crystal Pepsi flop. 
To avoid similar consumer rejection with Eclipse, R. J. Reynolds initiated 
smoker discovery groups. The May 31, 1996 New York Times explains that 
smokers would meet every 2 weeks with a company representative to 
comment on the flavor and their ability to smoke different prototypes. The 
resulting Eclipse resembles Premier in technology, but so far has scored much 
higher with smokers. The July 28, 1996 New York Times tells us that Eclipse 
‘must only win 1 percent of the $45 billion cigarette industry's market in order 
to be R. J. Reynolds’ most successful new product since the 1970s. And it 
has shown the first signs of success in Chattanooga, despite the fact that 
manufacturing costs make Eclipse cost about 10 cents more per pack than most 
premium brands. The June 8, 1996 Financial Times tells of one store that sold 
more than 500 packs in 3 days. And converts enjoy the 90 percent reduction in 
secondhand smoke. They said that when you cut the smoke, you cut the smell 
that used to linger in their clothes, their cars, and their apartments. 



















Kate begins her speech with 
a hypothetical example, 
followed by statistical 
information suggesting the 
effectiveness of the new 
technology. She then gives 
specific examples of where 
the new cigarette is sold and 
finishes her introduction with 
a preview. You should note 
that throughout her speech, 
Kate is careful to cite the 
sources for her information. 


Here Kate compares the 
failure of Premier to the 
better-known Crystal Pepsi 
failure. 


Statistical information used to 
show the positive reception 
of Eclipse is combined with 
specific examples of what 
subjects in the focus 

groups liked—reduction 

of secondhand smoke and 
elimination of the smell. 
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_ As Kate describes the process, 

she uses the teakettle 
comparison devised by 
R. J. Reynolds, along with a 
presentational aid in the form 
of a diagram. From Popular 
Mechanics, Kate draws a 
comparison between the 
process used by Eclipse 

and brewing coffee. 


Go to the speech on 
Smokeless Tobacco 


on the CD. After reading the 


analysis of the speech text here, — 


think critically about your own 
reactions to the speaker’s use of 
evidence. In what ways might 
her use of evidence have been 
further strengthened? 


As Kate lists the disadvantages 
of Eclipse, she develops one of 
the most serious problems— 
the use of the technology to — 
deliver illegal drugs—as a 
specific example supported by 
expert testimony. Statistical 
evidence indicates health risks 
that still exist. 
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The June 8, 1996 All Things Considered on National Public Radio oe 
that to encourage these conversions, R. J. Reynolds has hit Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, with sales representatives and cardboard displays picturing 
steaming tea kettles. Now the smoke, the water vapor rising from these 
steaming tea kettles, is supposed to give the concrete image to the fact that _ 
whereas normal cigarette smoke is 80 percent nicotine and tar, the smoke 
from Eclipse is 80 percent water vapor. R. J. Reynolds has also been passing _ 
out free videos with every package of cigarettes [holds up video]. Now in the 
videos, Barbara takes smokers through a step-by-step process of how you, _ 
too, can enjoy an Eclipse. I’ve watched the video. R. J. Reynolds is not in — 
Hollywood for a reason. So, Ill spare you Barbara’s bad eae and go 
through the process myself in the second step. 

The first thing you have to do is light the cigarette, but instead of actually — 
igniting tobacco, what you do is you heat a carbon tip. Once the carbon tip is- 
warm it can then warm the air that will travel through the Eclipse. Initially, 
you also set fire to a small amount of paper covering and powdered tobacco. 

The paper covering, produces the only ash residue of Eclipse. The 25 milligrams — 
of tobacco gives smokers exactly what they expect. Their first few puffs are 

real tobacco smoke. But the July 15, 1996 Marketing News warns us that the 

real smoke also has real Biological ay, which means it does contain 





cancerous agents. 


Now glass fibers separate the cabs tip from the rest of the cigarette. The 
glass insulation is to ensure that only the warm air, not the flame itself, will 
travel through the tobacco, which has been specially treated with glycerin. The — 
September 1996 Popular Mechanics explains that the glycerin helps to extract 
both the flavor and the nicotine from the tobacco. When you brew coffee, hot 
water pulls the flavor from the coffee grounds. When you smoke an Eclipse, 
hot air pulls t the flavor and the nicotine from the tobacco leaves. The final step . 
of the process is to inhale and pull the vapor through the filter, delivering _ 
nicotine to your body in the same way that a normal cigarette would. 

The July 20, 1996 Boston Globe explains that during the 6 or 7 minutes of 


_ smoking, nicotine immediately enters your body and begins to speed your 


body systems. and your heart rate, same as always. But the 6 or 7 minutes is 
only approximate because smokers can’t tell when Eclipse is finished. The 
cigarette does not burn down. This is a completely smoked Eclipse. When 
smokers find it difficult and must draw harder or more puffs upon the 
cigarette, it’s probably time to quit. They can then lay it down and it will 
extinguish itself. Fortunately, it’s much easier to tell when we’ve finished with 
the second point than when we've finished with an Eclipse, so now let’s move 
on and discuss the future of this new technology. 4 
Like all wonder products, Eclipse has a downside and it’ s the fact that i 
answers the dreams of children, too—the ones that used to have to brush 
their teeth before talking to their parents or sneak outside of the school to 
avoid those smoke detectors. But Eclipse leaves no smell and produces 
virtually no ash. Eclipse also recalls a debate first introduced by the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse with the release of Premier in 1988. Both versions of 
the smokeless cigarette, Premier and Eclipse, contain a chamber where hot 
air can pass through a drug—officially tobacco. Yet the January 25,1989 
Alcoholism and Drug Abuse Week tells of anecdotal and experimental evidence 
that users can replace the tobacco with Crack. The January 6, 1989 Journal of 
the American Medical Association warns that smokeless cigarettes provide a 
highly efficient way to take drugs while avoiding detection. 
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Finally, Eclipse seems to increase our risk of heart disease. Because smokers 
cannot tell when the Eclipse cigarette is done, they usually take more and 
deeper puffs upon this device than they would with a traditional cigarette. 
Perhaps this is why, according to the April 28, 1996 Durham Herald Sun, that 

Eclipse has been shown to increase levels of carbon monoxide in the blood 

stream well above that from normal cigarettes, and the levels from normal 

cigarettes already lead to the death of more than 300,000 Americans each year. 
Well, the cigarette industry is currently embroiled in many lawsuits and it’s 
unsure whether Eclipse is going to hurt or help their future. R. J. Reynolds has 
been reluctant to announce health benefits precisely because the benefits of 
Eclipse link all other cigarettes to health risks. But the June 26, 1996 Raleigh 
_ News and Observer points out that scientists are interested in Eclipse precisely 
because it seems to be better for our health. So we should now look at the 
positive implications of this new technology. 


First, families and friends of smokers are rejoicing at the release of Eclipse. Kate moves to potential 
The June 3, 1996 CNN News tells us that even though most smokers have benefits, offering as specific 
accepted the personal risk in smoking, they really don’t like jeopardizing the examples the reduction of 
_lives of their loved ones every time they exhale. Yet Eclipse largely eliminates secondhand smoke, possible 


health advantages, and 
eliminating the dangers of 
fires. She concludes with a 


the concern that environmental smoke also causes cancer and once again 
makes smoking more of a personal decision. Eclipse also seems to offer 
benefits to smokers, too. vey biel summary of the 
The Atlanta Journal of August 24, 1996 oe recent skin painting tests main points she covered in 
on mice that show that Eclipse did not produce malignant tumors, unlike the speech. 
even low-tar cigarettes. Burning tobacco produces tar, which contains 
cancerous agents. But Eclipse only warms the tobacco, never releasing these 
harmful compounds. 
Finally, R. J. Reynolds’ Barbara just can’t get over how Eclipse won't burn 
holes in her carpet, her furniture, or her clothes. But with thousands of house 
fires every year caused by cigarettes, perhaps all of us should pause and 
consider a technology that allows a cigarette to extinguish itself before 
catching our homes on fire. 
And so today we've cleared some of the “water vapor” surrounding 
RJ. Reynolds’ new smokeless cigarette, Eclipse. We’ve discovered what it is, 
how it works, and finally, what it promises for our future. And so the next 
time you're in a smoke-free zone and you see somebody light up, don’t yell. 
Watch. Maybe they have a smoke-free cigarette. 





1. 


CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


After studying this chapter, 
you should be able to 





evaluate the quality 
of ideas. 


. select and apply appropri- 


ate organizational patterns 
and sequences. 


understand how to 
construct and use good 
transitions. 


understand and apply the 
principles of outlining. 


plan effective introduc- 
tions and conclusions. 





any speakers carefully select and focus their topics, judiciously 

choose a specific purpose and thesis, seek out good supporting mate- 

rials, and still never experience success in their public speaking 
endeavors. Part of their failure may be related to bad luck, but more commonly 
a good measure of it is related to some significant problem with the way they 
have organized and outlined their ideas. This chapter is devoted to helping you 
understand how good ideas for a speech are crafted and how they are organ- 
ized in a structure that will help you achieve your purpose. 


DETERMINING WHEN AN IDEA IS A 


GOOD ONE 





Preview When deciding whether an idea is a good one, a speaker should con- 
sider how well it is designed to get the desired audience response. A good idea is 
clear, simple without being oversimplified, appropriate to the demands of the situa- 
tion, and, above all, sensible. 
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ll of us have probably been guilty at one time of saying something like, 

“Well, I know the answer to that, but I just can’t put it into words”; 

“T understand it myself, but I just can’t explain it’; or “I know what 
I want to say, but it just doesn’t come out right.” All of these comments are 
often ways of fooling ourselves. The reality is that if we can’t say it, we proba- 
bly don’t know it, and if we can’t explain it, we probably don’t truly under- 
stand it. If you are to be successful at communication, you have to admit that 
putting an idea into accurate, correct, and clear language is the only way to be 


sure that you truly understand the idea yourself. 


Clarity of Ideas 


To be clear, an idea must first of all be complete. Consider, for example, Carlos, 
who was giving a speech on the benefits of space exploration. In his prelimi- 


nary outline, the main ideas read like this: 


Specific purpose: | want my audience to agree that substantial funds should 


be channeled into space research. 


Thesis statement: Investment in space research will 


pay off. 

Main ideas: 
I. Accomplishments 

II. Medical 

II. They will advance 

IV. Space relation to earth 
V. Altering environment 


These are not clearly stated ideas. Points I and II are sim- 
ply one-word notations that don’t convey specific meaning. 
To be a complete idea, point I might read like this: 


I. In the past, space research has resulted in very prac- 
tical benefits. 


If this were the idea, the speaker’s job would be to prove 
how beneficial the program had been in the past. In this case, 
Carlos reconsidered his initial thoughts and realized that this 
one idea could be the entire speech. He decided that he could 
reasonably go back and change his purpose. However, he 
did not wish to neglect the fact that he was arguing for future 
policy and therefore had to show in some way that positive 
good would come out of the program. He decided that he 
would develop ideas along these lines. He rewrote his thesis 
statement and specific purpose in this way: 


Specific purpose: I want my audience to agree that the 
space program is of great benefit to all of us. 


Thesis statement: It is to our advantage to continue fund- 
ing the space program. 





These environmentalists feel strongly about the 
depletion of the forests. They are trying to convey, 
as simply and clearly as possible, that destroying 
trees can have serious consequences for their audi- 
ence. (Paul Conklin/PhotoEdit) 
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Then Carlos reexamined the remaining four notations on his outline and began to 
develop those in light of his restated purpose. His first idea became the following: 


I. In the past, space research contributed considerable knowledge of how 
the human body functions. 


Under that point, he could use information about the medical advances 
made as a result of space research. He then consolidated points IV and V into 
one idea: 


II. Our increased knowledge of space has contributed to our understand- 
ing of earth itself and its environment. 


The point that Carlos had listed before under III, “They will advance,” is a com- 
plete sentence but obviously is not a clear idea. What he had in mind here was 
that, in the areas in which some knowledge had been gained in the past, there 
would be even greater advances in the future. He finally developed this notion 
into a third main idea: 


III. The kinds of knowledge that can be gained by continuing research 
could be of direct practical advantage to us as inhabitants of earth. 


After having gone through this process, Carlos decided that this was about 
all he could accomplish in one speech and therefore omitted the last two ideas. 
He now had a set of ideas that were clear and related to the purpose of 
the speech. 


Simplicity of Ideas 


Audiences must understand ideas if they are to respond to them. An idea must 
be directly and simply stated, without distortion. Your objective is to establish 
balance—to communicate ideas accurately, yet simply and intelligently. 

With the specific purpose in mind, you should ask yourself whether the idea 
is as basic as it can be. If your idea cannot be simplified in order to be under- 
stood, then you may wish to reexamine the specific purpose to see if it is appro- 
priate to the audience. You might be trying to do too much in the time allotted 
and need to focus more sharply. 

Furthermore, speakers often try to include too much information or even a 
whole series of ideas within one idea. The idea is, after all, the essence; it is 
what the audience must grasp and respond to. Let’s consider two examples, 
Barbara and Jeff. 

Barbara had as her specific purpose, “I want my audience to become 
actively involved in political campaigning,” and her thesis was, “Political 
involvement leads to positive results.” Her first idea read like this: 


I. People who take an interest in politics can restore idealism to the process 
as well as learn valuable skills themselves and make a practical impact. 


This idea tries to fit in too much. It is not, in reality, a single idea. It is a complex 
and interrelated set of ideas. Barbara needed to sort out the idea from the mate- 
rial necessary to develop the idea. A revised form of this might be the following: 


I. There are direct benefits to society when citizens participate in politics. 


II. There are direct benefits to individuals who participate in the political 
process. 


Determining When an Idea Is a Good One 


(f Barbara can induce her audience to agree that there are important benefits to 
de gained from participating in the political process, and if she can inspire them 
to become actively involved, she will have achieved her purpose. To accom- 
plish this, of course, she’ll have to take the next step of developing the ideas. 
She'll have to enumerate the benefits that come from participation, show that 
they are indeed beneficial, and make them real and motivating for an audience. 
_ Jeff came up with a main idea that could be improved through simplification: 


Specific purpose: | want my audience to understand the roots of our American 
_ legal system. 


Thesis statement: The rule of law is the basic principle on which the American 
justice system is built. 


In this speech, Jeff will be discussing aspects of English history that bear on 
the development of the U.S. legal system. He planned to begin his speech with 
this idea: 


I. Since Charles I was defeated by the parliamentary forces, English 
monarchs have been deemed to be accountable to the law. 


This idea is accurate and perhaps clear enough, but it presents certain problems 
that could be solved by simplification. First, it buries the main point within a 
historical context. Second, in doing this, Jeff emphasizes historical elements 
with which his listeners probably won’t be familiar and that might tend to dis- 
tract them from the point. One way to recast this idea would be the following: 


I. The principle that no one is above the law was established in England 
in the seventeenth century. 


This statement emphasizes the point—no one is above the law—and does not 
obscure it with unnecessary historical detail. It helps the audience understand 
how basic principles developed historically and how they shaped our legal sys- 
tem. As Jeff develops the idea, he will explain in detail the historical situation 
that brought it about, but the historical situation is subordinate to the idea he 
wishes to promote. 

Simplicity, then, goes hand in hand with clarity as a basic characteristic of a 
well-stated idea. Of course, clarity and simplicity are relative concepts. Since 
ideas grow out of and are adapted to the rhetorical situation, simplicity and 
clarity will be defined, in part, by the context. 


Situational Considerations 


We have already considered in Chapter 7 the notion that a speech is designed 
for a specific audience and that the speech is also influenced by the occasion 
that prompts it and the setting in which it occurs. Thus the ideas must be 
appropriate for the listener and the context. 

The level of complexity of any idea will be significantly influenced by the 
audience’s relationship to the topic. If, for example, you have as your specific 
purpose, “I want my audience to understand the types of scientific data that 
were gathered during Pathfinder’s exploration of Mars,” you can further that 
purpose by using ideas that are highly technical, sophisticated, and complex. A 
speech to a colloquium in the Astronomy Department might call for exactly 
those kinds of ideas. A speech in a beginning public speaking class would call 
for a different level of complexity. 
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complexity the quality of 
being intricate or complicated 
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ec Pon ia Ideas That Make Sense 
: You also need to ask yourself whether your ideas are sensible, then consider 
ONE how an audience might view them. Speakers sometimes propose main ideas 
What are the main areas that are just not reasonable. Consider, for example, whether the following ideas 
you'll present in your next make sense: 


speech? What is the point 
you'll be making in each 
| GUSEIOISUNS IB se) oli 2. Whether or not you subscribe to the student newspaper will be one of 


plete? Clearly expressed? the most important decisions you will ever be called upon to make. 
Simple? Sensible? Draft 


1. Most people would probably like to learn to throw the javelin. 


each idea until it is well 3. People who participate in college athletic programs need special tutor- 
stated and sensible. ing since they do not have the intellectual abilities of other students. 
aa eee 





These ideas are not sensible. The first idea confuses the speaker’s own interests 
with those of the audience. The second idea seriously overstates the case. And 
the third idea overgeneralizes on the basis of stereotypes. 

Sometimes ideas will not be sensible to listeners if they appear to be roman- 
tic, sentimental, or idealized, or if they seem too cynical or pessimistic. For 
example, the idea that students come to college 
primarily to develop and sharpen their intellectual 


KEEP IN MIND 10.1 and artistic powers rather than to prepare themselves 
3 for a career may not seem sensible to the average 
Good Speech Ideas college audience. Perhaps what the speaker is talking 
iar oes ater es about is what he or she believes college students 


ought to do, or what he or she believes the true goals 
of a university ought to be. In other words, the 
speaker is being too idealistic. The speaker could 
grounded in the situation. keep the concept behind the idea intact but 
sensible. would need to rephrase it in light of probable audi- 
ence reaction. 


clear. 


simple. 





HOW PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION CONNECT IDEAS 





Preview To make a set of ideas reasonable and coherent for your audience, you 
need to put the ideas together so that they accomplish the specific purpose of the 
speech. To do this, you will use such basic patterns of organization as chronological 
or sequential, spatial, categorical, climactic, cause-and-effect, and problem-solution. 


the job of putting them together in some order. There are many or- 

ganizational patterns from which to choose, several of which we will 
discuss in later chapters dealing with informative, persuasive, and business 
and professional speaking. Here, however, we introduce several of the most 
commonly used organizational patterns. 


W hen you have developed a good idea or series of ideas, you then face 
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Chronological or Sequential Order 


Ideas can be ee in a Seat time ee Se This is often ake a 






latter Of a speech deals with h cal chronological pattern an 
development, then a time sequence is sensible. If, for Pearle you wanted igre organizational pattern in 

udience to understand the events that led to the breakup of the Soviet Union, which ideas are arranged in 
you could very easily use a chronological approach that traced the events a logical time order 
through time. 


Here is how one student, giving a speech that was basically a historical 
account, arranged his ideas in a chronological pattern: 





Specific purpose: I want my audience to understand how the Nazis came to 
power in Germany. 


Thesis statement: Nazism grew because of social and political unrest. 


I. In 1919, the Treaty of Versailles created several serious problems 
for Germany. 


Il. Financial crises encouraged the National Socialists to attempt an 
unsuccessful coup in Bavaria in 1923. 


Il. By 1930, the National Socialist party had emerged as a major 
political party. 


IV. The violent election campaign of 1933 brought the Nazi party to power. 


sequential pattern an organi- 
zational pattern in which the 

¢ rrence various steps of a process or 
sl] illed Er alisperson weaves a rug, von could begin with the first step that the — a phenomenon are identified 
worker takes and follow the process in order, step by step. and discussed, one by one 







Similar to the chronological sei is the 





spatial pattern an organiza- 
dema: rogres it moves ft tional pattern in which ideas 
or pie you were Be BIAe rhe facilities at nie er library, you _are arranged with regard to 
could do this by telling students where they should go from place to place, __ their natural space relationships 
from the main entrance to the top floor. 
The following is an example of how one student arranged ideas in a spatial 
pattern determined by geography: 





Specific purpose: | want my audience to understand what natural disasters 
affect different parts of the country. 


Thesis statement: The threat of natural disasters is present throughout the 
United States. 


I. On the eastern seaboard, hurricanes can ravage coastal areas. 
II. In the Midwest, flooding and tornadoes threaten lives and property. 


III. In California and on the West Coast, earthquakes have caused wide- 
spread devastation. 
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Different specific purposes call for different patterns of 
organization. If you were speaking about the lunar cal- 
endar used by the Chinese, you might follow a categor- 
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Categorical Order 


Ideas can also be arranged in a pattern that emphasizes 
distinct topics—a ¢ i re advocat- 
ng ap pao 
th s could for 
example, if you were giving a spe 
of higher education, you could develop ideas related to 
the intellectual, social, or economic advantages of edu- 
cation. These categories are interrelated yet suggest 
independent ideas. 

The following example shows how one student 
arranged her ideas categorically: 










Specific purpose: | want my audience to vote at the next 
election. 


Thesis statement: It is important to register and vote. 


I. The results of the election could influence the 
amount of taxes that you pay. 


II. Aid to higher education could be affected by the 
outcome of the election. 


Ill. Your vote can make a difference. 
IV. It is easy for you to register and vote. 


See Chapter 14 for an extended illustration of how one 
might take the same basic topic and arrange it in a vari- 
ety of ways, using chronological, spatial, and categorical 
patterns of organization. 


ical pattern. If your topic focused on your experiences 


in Los Angeles during Chinese New Year, you might use 
a spatial pattern. (Gary A. Conner/PhotoEdit) 


categorical pattern an 
organizational pattern in 
which several independent 
yet interrelated ideas are used 
to advance a larger idea 


climactic order an organi- 
zational pattern in which the 
points being made in a speech 
are arranged so that they build 
in intensity 


Climactic Order 


Another way of arranging ideas is to use a sequence 

that goes from simple to difficult, from least important to 
most important, or from emotionally neutral to emotionally intense. When the 
climactic order reflects audience needs and priorities, it can be an especially 
effective way to arrange ideas if the goal is to gain audience agreement or 
action. If, for example, you are addressing a topic with which the audience is 
not familiar, you might want to start with a very simple idea so that the audi- 
ence is not puzzled or confused. As you assess your ideas or arguments, you 
would then arrange them to build up to your strongest argument or most 
compelling idea. 

Like a playwright, a speaker may wish to build on the listeners’ interests 
and concerns until a climactic moment is reached. The following is an example 
of ideas patterned climactically, from least to most important, with rising emo- 
tional intensity: 


Specific purpose: I want my audience to agree that action to stop environ- 
mental pollution must begin now. 


Thesis statement: Stopping environmental pollution should be a top priority 
for our community. 
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I. Pollution of air and water in this community has direct consequences 
for your health and your pocketbook. 


II. Pollution effects can drastically alter the standard of living in this country. 


II. Pollution can ultimately lead to the destruction of human life on 
this planet. 


You can also use this pattern in reverse, so that you begin with your 
strongest information or argument, follow through with other important ideas 
or arguments, and then return briefly to review the best one again. 


causal pattern an organiza- 
~ tional pattern in which ideas 
gest changes in a cha ionships t lesirable outcome are arranged to reveal cause- 
If, for example, you wanted your audience to understand why urban vio- _to-effect or effect-to-cause 
lence occurs, you could arrange ideas so that they would show the relationship relationships 
of an event or circumstance (unemployment, poverty, broken homes) to 
another event or circumstance (young people with nothing to do, desire for 
material goods, lack of family support), thus forming a chain of events that has 
violent behavior as its final link. 

The following is an example of ideas arranged in a causal pattern by a 
neighborhood association president who argued that the lack of traffic lights 
and signs produced harmful results and urged the city council to take action. 





Specific purpose: 1 want council members to agree that a better system of 
traffic lights and signs is needed in this community. 


Thesis statement: The present system of traffic control is inconvenient 
and dangerous. 


I. Effect: Pedestrians, young and old alike, have been struck and killed at 
unguarded crossings. 


Il. Effect: At the main mall entrance, several accidents have resulted when 
oncoming traffic has failed to stop for the red light. 


Ill. Effect: Traffic jams causing long delays occur every weekday during 
rush hours. 


IV. Effect: Directions showing turn lanes, painted on the street, are com- 
pletely worn away by the end of winter. 


V. Cause: The real culprit contributing to this safety hazard is poor traffic 
control procedures. 


Quite often the cause-and-effect pattern may be incorporated into various 
organizational patterns that address problems and go on to propose solutions. 


problem-solution pattern 
° an organizational pattern in 
Problem-Solution Order which a problem is identified 
Finally, ideas can be arranged in a problem-solution pattern. This arrangement —_and one or more specific 
lends itself well to some topics. It appeals to an audience that wants a careful, _ solutions are proposed 
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logical, well-grounded solution to a problem. This pattern is especially useful 
when there are many ways to deal with a problem and when the solution advo- 
| cated by the speaker has certain drawbacks. Through a problem-solution pat- 
| tern, a speaker may be able to show that her or his solution, even with its 
| disadvantages, is still the best possible solution to a difficult problem. 
| 

| 





Structuring Your 
Speech 


Examine the patterns of 
organization. Which one 
seems most appropriate 
to the content and pur- 


Following this pattern, your first idea would deal with the nature of the 
problem: what it is and whom it affects. Your second idea would establish the 
criteria for solving the problem. Your third idea would describe the possible 

pose of your speechelt solutions to the problem. Your fourth idea would offer the best possible solu- 
none Coca oon: tion. When you use this pattern, you need to make clear the relationship 
ate, whoenlematve between the criteria for the solution and the best possible solution. After all, the 
pattern might you use? solution that most nearly meets the criteria will be the best one. 
The following is an example of ideas from a student speech that fall into a 
problem-solution pattern: 


Specific purpose: I want my audience to agree that prostitution should be 
legalized and regulated by law. 


Thesis statement: Prostitution should be made legal under strict controls. 


I. Problem: Iegal prostitution is a serious issue in many American com- 
munities today. (This point would be developed by specific reference 
to legal, moral, and health problems.) 


On the CD, look at the Il. Criteria for solution: Any solution to these problems must take into 
speech on Corporate account the concerns of various parties to the problem. (This point 

Welfare. Try to identify the orga- would be developed by describing the sensibilities of the community, 

nizational pattern used by the the difficulties of law enforcement, the protection of the public, and 

speaker, and consider how well the individual rights of those involved.) 

that pattern served to advance 

his persuasive purpose. III. Possible solutions: There are at least three options for dealing with pros- 


titution. (This point could be developed by discussing possibilities 
such as: Prostitution could be kept as a totally illegal act, as it is in 
most places now; it could be kept illegal, and enforcement could be 
made stricter and punishment more severe; it could be legalized 
without any restraints; or it could be legalized only under careful 
government supervision.) 


IV. Best solution measured against criteria: Legalization under supervision is 
the best solution. (This idea would be developed by showing how it 
meets the needs of society and would deal with the 
| VEER AN MIND 10.5 more serious aspects of the problem.) 





This list of organizational patterns is not exhaus- 
tive, but it does include the pens ways in SCS 
eobaaedy SE Se 1S SKE ideas. Alth 


Principal Organizational Patterns 







You can arrange your speech according to the follow- 
ing patterns: 






sive speal both can be used 
nformative speec es as well. For example, a 
speaker could discuss a problem, articulate its causes, 
and then go on to help the audience understand three 
different solutions that have been proposed by differ- 
ent experts, without advocating any one of them. 

e Problem-solution In addition, there are many variations on persua- 
—__/ _ sive organizational patterns, depending on whether 


© Chronological or Sequential 
e Spatial 

¢ Categorical 

¢ Climactic 


© Cause-and-effect 








Using Transitions and Transitional Devices 


the topics addressed are related to issues of fact, cause, value, or policy. 


Additional examples of these (and other) patterns can be found in Chapters 14, 
15, and 18. 
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USING TRANSITIONS AND TRANSITIONAL DEVICES 





Preview Transitions and transitional devices can add clarity and smoothness to 

a speech. Without strong transitions, even a well-organized speech may strike 
listeners as confusing or disorganized. When crafted well, transitions can contribute 
significantly to the impact of the speaker’s overall message. 


ships among your ideas. Once you have drafted your speech, you must 
consider how you will progress from one idea to another so that lis- 
teners can see the connections. 

A transition is a bridge from one idea to another. Listeners can’t be expected 
to pay complete attention to the speaker, nor can they be expected to under- 
stand the sequence of ideas and information as clearly as the speaker does. You 
must alert your listeners to a new idea about to be introduced and help them 
see how it relates to your overall message. 

In addition to alerting listeners to the progression and relevance of the main 
ideas in your speech, you also need to assist them as you develop those ideas. 
To do so, you can rely on transitional devices. Let’s examine transitions and 
transitional devices, when to use them, and how to craft them. 


A s a responsible speaker, you need to help the audience see the relation- 


Transitions 


These structural elements are small but mighty. They are, perhaps, the most 
unappreciated and underutilized components of effective speechmaking. 
A transition links one major idea with another in a speech, showing their 
relationship to each other. However, a transition does more than showing 
how an idea fits into a speech. It also reinforces an idea that a speaker wishes 
to share. 

Let’s examine the transitions that one student provided in a persuasive 
speech in which he wanted his audience to agree that steel-framed homes are 
superior to wood-framed homes. 


Thesis statement: Steel-framed homes are a better choice than wood-framed 
structures. 


The first main idea read: 


I. Steel-framed homes are more durable than wood-framed homes. 

Following the development of this idea, the student used the follow- 
ing transition: 

As you can see, then, steel-framed homes are better than wood-framed 
homes because they're stronger and provide superior protection against natural 
disaster. The benefits don’t end there, though; steel-framed homes are also better 
for the planet. 


transition a sentence or two in 
a speech that quickly reviews 
an idea that has just been dis- 
cussed and previews the next 
one, while displaying their con- 
nection in light of the thesis 
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internal preview a quick 
look ahead at what will be 
covered while devloping a 
particular point of a speech 


internal summary a brief 
review of what has been pre- 
sented in one or more areas of 
a speech before moving on to 
the next area 





Transitions may seem like a small detail, but they are 
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This transition led to the second main idea: 


II. Steel-framed homes are extremely environmentally friendly. 
This example illustrates that transitions not only connect ideas to one 
another, but they also reinforce and reiterate those ideas. A transition 
is a quick glance back at the idea just discussed and then a quick look 
forward to the next main idea. The transition helps the speaker achieve 
his or her specific purpose while advancing the speech’s thesis. In a 
sense, it functions as a miniature review and preview of ideas. 


Sometimes, in lengthy speeches, this reviewing and previewing should be 
done more extensively. When this is the case, the speaker can rely on an inter- 
nal preview or an internal summary, both of which are extended transitions. 


Internal Previews 


When moving from one idea to the next, you can give your audience a very brief 
internal preview of the point you are about to make. For example, a speaker 
moving from the point, “Pollution of air and water in this community has direct 
consequences for your health and your pocketbook,” to the point, “Pollution 
effects can drastically alter the standard of living in this country,” combined a 
simple restatement of the previous idea with an internal preview in this way: 


Pollution, then, can cost you both your health and your money. But its effects 
are even more far-reaching. If pollution isn’t controlled now, drastic steps will 
have to be taken that could curtail your ability to travel, determine at what level 
you heat or cool your home, or restrict the food available to you. Let’s consider 
now the ways in which our standard of living is at risk because of pollution. 


Internal Summaries 


Sometimes getting from one idea to another has to be more elaborate because 
the material is complex. In these cases, you may use an internal summary, 
briefly going over the information covered so far before moving on to the next 
point. A speaker explaining the background of the American Revolution, for 
example, used an internal summary in her transition: 


We've seen how the Stamp Act in 1765 aroused the first successful organized 
resistance on the part of the colonists to the British government. Then, British 
attempts to deal with the problems of taxation and defense, coupled with a 
growing spirit of independence in the colonies, 
caused an ever-widening breach between North 
America and Great Britain. Now let’s see how the 
events in the months preceding the Declaration of 
Independence led the young colonies to a final 
break with the mother country. 


very important in helping your audience follow your 
speech and should therefore be planned carefully. For 
assistance with devising good transitions, go to http:// 
college.hmco.com/communication/andrews/public_ 
speaking/2e/students/ and click on Connecting to the 
Net. From there, follow the link to Good Transitions. 


That kind of transition—a short summary of what 
has been said—helps keep the audience mentally on 
track. It also reinforces ideas. 

Sometimes internal summaries can be brief 
phrases embedded in new ideas. Let’s go back to the 
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student’s speech about steel-framed homes and examine the transitions used to 
develop the first main idea: 


I. Steel-framed homes are more durable than wood-framed homes. Connecting, 


A. Steel-framed homes are virtually fireproof. Reinforcing, and 
Smoothing Out 


B. Not only are steel-framed homes fireproof [transitional device], but 
they are also hurricane resistant. Look at the working out- 
line for your next speech. 
Where do you need tran- 
sitions or transitional 


These sample transitions illustrate how words and phrases can help listeners devices? Mark the areas 


process information and ideas as they are advanced by the speaker. UCU uel aU 
margin. Make quick notes 


about which type of tran- 
sition or transitional 
device would work best. 


C. In addition to being fireproof and hurricane resistant [transitional 
device], they are also tornado resistant. 


Transitional Devices 





Transitional devices help listeners understand and follow developing ideas Sn nnn 
through the use of linguistic markers. Transitional devices consist of words and __ transitional devices words 
phrases such as “for instance” and “on the other hand.” and phrases that help listeners 
In some instances, you may merely want to provide verbal markers to alert understand and follow the 
your audience to the fact that you’re moving from one idea to another by enu- _ flow of ideas in a speech 


merating each point or by signaling the next point to be made. If so, you can rely 

on transitional devices known as signposts. You might, for example, tell your signposts _ simple transitional 

listeners that you have three good reasons for asking them to volunteer fora devices, often consisting 

Habitat for Humanity project. Your transitional devices might be as simple as _ merely of enumeration 

this: “The second reason for you to sign up now is because the need is so urgent 

in our community.” As you move into the third reason, you might say: “A final 

reason for volunteering is that you will derive great satisfaction from knowing 

you have really made a difference in a family’s life.” 
Other signposts include words such as next, 


another, and finally. Here are some examples: KEEP IN MIND 10.3 


“The next good reason is .. .” Using Linguistic Markers 


“Another reason you should sign up is...” Speakers can increase the clarity and smoothness of 


“Finally, you should join now because .. .” their speeches by using 


ate we transitions. 
Taken together, transitions and_ transitional 


devices help listeners follow your speech, by making 
the right connections and following the progression internal summaries. 

of your ideas. In any speech, you will use a variety of other transitional devices. 
these devices. 


internal previews. 








Preview An outline emerges from careful preparation. Working outlines include 
your first thoughts, full-sentence outlines contain fully developed ideas and support, 
and key word outlines serve as notes for speakers. You should be guided by three basic 
principles: each point of an outline contains only one idea, the outline shows the rela- 
tionship between ideas and support, and the outline uses a consistent set of symbols. 
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working outlines early drafts 
of your speech outline, repre- 
senting your work in progress 


full-sentence outlines out- 
lines in which ideas and their 
development are articulated 
completely and precisely 


key word outlines —abbrevi- 
ated outlines that serve as a 

speaker’s notes while she or 
he presents a speech 
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s you have learned by now, a good speaker will try to understand the 

nature of the audience and the situation, devise a sensible, reasonable 

purpose that will generate sound ideas, and put those ideas together in 
a meaningful way—a process designed to prepare you to speak effectively. This 
process of preparation can be visually represented through an outline. 

An outline is built as the speaker goes through the operations necessary to 
get ready to speak to an audience. What we have already discussed will now 
help you generate an outline: when you've defined a clear purpose, designed 
ideas to further that purpose, and arranged ideas (through note cards) in an 
effective sequence, you've already begun to outline. 


Types of Outlines 
There are three types of outlines. 


reflect the first steps in the organizational process. 
These are the preliminary sketches that will develop into main ideas 
and accompanying support. 


SRERURERERREIOMAMFEREM ere from the preparation process when ideas | 






Key word speaking outlines that serve as notes for you to 
use as you deliver a speech. 





— we saw at the SSE of the chapter, incomplete | shts can be molded 
to ¢ direct, and complete 3. This aisancaon holds Beueeent a work 
baiine and a full- nes formal outline. Let’s go back and look at the example 
we used earlier. In a working outline of a speech on space exploration, the speaker 
came up with a short list of notations that evolved into main ideas. He trans- 
formed his working outline into a full-sentence outline, as shown in Table 10.1. 

Of course, these are not fully sales Ste DUA ee of the entire 38S, oi 
of the main Hee. But they show value of tl iten e 





TABLE 10.1 





Outlining Your Speech 


Basic Principles of Outlining 


First, each point in your outline should contain only one idea or piece of infor- 
mation. Here is a poor example: 


I. Excessive salt in the diet leads to water retention and has also been 
linked with high blood pressure and depression. 


This example is poor because it contains several different points in a single 
statement. Following is an improved example that conforms to the principle. 


I. Salt should be minimized in the diet. 
A. Excessive salt intake leads to water retention. 
B. High blood pressure and excessive salt intake have been linked. 
C. Depression is often associated with excessive salt. 

Second, your outline should accurately reflect relationships between ideas 
and supporting material. The main ideas are listed with Roman numerals, the 
subpoints that support those ideas with capital letters, the material that develops 
the subpoints with Arabic numbers, the support for these with lowercase letters, 
and a final level with numbers in parentheses (see Figure 10.1). The outline thus 


becomes a visual representation of the supporting relationships between ideas 
and evidence or explanatory material. Consider the following poor example: 


I. Too much salt leads to high blood pressure. 


A. Excessive salt intake causes water retention. 

B. Depression and excessive salt use have been linked. 
C. Salt substitutes should be explored. 

D. Salt should be minimized in the diet. 


The main idea in this illustration is that salt should be minimized in the diet. 
“Yet that point has been made subordinate to the one claiming that salt leads to 


FIGURE 10.1 
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Outlining a Speech 


Different types of outlines have different functions: 

¢ Working outlines indicate preliminary thinking. 

e Full-sentence outlines contain fully developed ideas. 
e Key word outlines are used as notes by a speaker. 
The basic principles of outlining are the following: 
Each point contains only one idea. 


Outlines reflect the relationship between ideas and 


supporting material. 


Outlines use a consistent system of symbols. 


Transitions and relevant portions of introductions 
and conclusions are written out. 


KEEP IN MIND 10 
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high blood pressure. In fact, none of the subpoints is related directly to the main 
point. Depression, for example, has nothing to do with high blood pressure. 
Here is a better approach to this outline: 


I. Salt should be minimized in your diet. 

A. Diets containing too much salt produce several negative effects. 
1. Adults often develop high blood pressure. 
2. All age groups tend to become obese. 
3. Adults, especially women, tend to become depressed. 

B. Minimizing salt in the diet does not mean that food must taste “flat.” 
1. Several good salt substitutes exist. 
2. Other herbs and spices can be substituted for salt. 
3. Popular foods such as salsa can be used creatively to enhance flavor. 


Third, use a consistent system of symbols and indentations. Learning a sys- 
tem will help you fix in your mind the relationships between ideas and sup- 
porting material that the outline represents and is important in organizing your 
speech into a coherent structure. Figure 10.1 illustrates how the system looks 
when outlining the body of the speech. 

Fourth, write out transitions and relevant portions of introductions and con- 
clusions. Moving from one point to another should be very carefully planned. 
Writing out transitions will help you be sure that the connections you make are 
clear. Some speakers like to write out their introductions and conclusions as 
well, whereas others prefer to indicate the main ideas and supporting material 
in sentence form as in the body of the speech. You may wish to write out parts 
of your introductions or conclusions; for example, you might write out a com- 
pelling example to be sure that you have all the details right. 

When you move to writing the note cards from which you will speak, how- 
ever, you should try to write out as little as possible so that you won’t be tempted 
to read your notes and thus lose contact with your listeners. Certainly it makes 
sense to write out and read direct quotations and specific statistical information, 
but you will stay focused on the audience if you have practiced enough so that 
you don’t need to rely on your notes too much. 

Figure 10.2 presents a fully developed outline that 
illustrates these principles of outlining. Figure 10.3 
presents a key word outline that shows how a speaker 
might prepare a speaking outline to use when deliv- 
ering a speech. Because the transitions in this speech 
are fairly complex, the speaker decided to write them 
out. With briefer, simpler transitions, this practice 
might not be necessary. 

Normally a list of sources or works consulted is 
required at the end of an outline. Various forms of 
bibliographic citations are illustrated in Chapter 8. 
Your instructor will probably tell you which form she 
or he prefers. 

When the speaker delivered the speech shown in 
Figure 10.2, she did not use this outline as a set of 
notes. It is far too detailed and would have distracted 
her from her audience. Instead, she prepared the key 
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FIGURE 10.2 












Purpose: | want my audience to take steps to prevent date rape. 
s Statement: You can protect yourself against date rape. 













this introduction, the |. College students are at risk from “date rape.” 


ae o A. My best friend from high school is named Amy. ‘When Amy was a freshman in college, she 


ng story that related went on a date to a fraternity party, where she drank quite a bit. Later that evening, she went 
problem to the audi- __ to her date’s room, where he forced her to have sex, and then was taken to a shower room, 
‘ause the story — where two other men had sex with her. She was found later by police, lying in a hallway at 

















the fraternity house next door with her skirt pulled up and her undergarments removed. After 
oie hast friend, it _ this experience, Amy left school and tried to kill herself. Two years later, she is still in therapy 
helped establish her — and has never been able to return to college. 






ility as someone 


who really cared. B. This is not an isolated instance. 





. Public Health Reports recently reported that 84 norcen of the rapes committed on college 
campuses are committed by someone the victim knows. 






a idea that He was 
relevant to the audience 2. Approximately half occur on dates. 
by using statistical data. C 






. Chances are that many of you in this audience could find yourselves in a date rape situation. 





1. The Newsweek article also reported that one out of nine college women had been raped— 
and of these, eight out of ten knew their attackers. 








2. Four out of five of these sexual assaults were committed by male students. 





Transition: Today I'd like to tell you how you can avoid date rape. If all of us are to avoid being 
involved in date rape—as an aggressor or as a victim—we need to understand what date rape is, 
__ what is being done by colleges to prevent it, and what each of us can do to prevent it. 










. Rape occurs when one of the persons involved is not willing to have sexual contact. 
. An article in Parents Magazine explained that if the victim says “no” and then sexual contact 
occurs, it is considered rape or some form of sexual assault. 





_B. When people are on a date or with an acquaintance—no matter how well they know each 
other or what their relationship is—if one person forces the other to have sex, that is rape. 


. In this instance, it would be called “date rape” or “acquaintance rape.” 







Transition: Since date rape so often affects college students, Aileen Adams, in Sexual Assault 

_on Campuses: What Colleges Can Do, has recommended that “all colleges distribute a clear 
institutional policy against rape to let students know that this will not be tolerated on ne under 
_ circumstances.” 


_ Universities are making it clear that date rape is wrong by taking specific steps to stop it. 









A Universities are setting up special programs. 


. At the University of Oregon a special educational project is aimed at men as well as 
women students. 







word outline shown in Figure 10.3, which she used to make sure that she didn’t 
forget any major points, but which did not restrict her ability to stay in contact 
with her audience. She put her key word outline on a series of three-by-five- 
inch note cards and numbered the cards so that they would not get out of order. 
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FIGURE 10.2 






























university. The point 
was further developed 
by evidence that Greek 
organizations had 
established projects to 
combat rape. 


The transition quickly 
sums up the previous 
point and states the 
next. 


The third and final 
_main idea asserts a 
solution and develops 
the idea by introducing 
specific actions that 
women can take to 
solve the problem. 


Transition to the con- 
clusion makes reference 
to the story in the 
introduction. 





The conclusion first 
summarizes the main 
points quickly. 


The speech ends with 
a startling statement 
and a challenge to the 
audience. 
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2. At Indiana University a group called “Men Against Rape” presents programs devoted to _ 
changing male attitudes toward rape, and a student group, “Peer Presenters,” gives presen- 
tations on date rape to students. - 


B. Greek organizations have set up special projects to combat date rape. 
1. UCLA requires rape awareness workshops as a part of the rush process. 


2. SAGA (Sexual Awareness Greek Association) at the University of Florida conducts a 
tory programs on sex roles and rape education at fraternity and sorority houses. 


Transition: We have seen that date rape is a serious problem for college students and that colleges 
and universities are taking steps to prevent it, but what each of us does individually may be Me most 
important factor in preventing date rape. 


lll. Date rape can be combated by both men and women. 
A. Men need to realize that rape is a serious matter. 
. Men should forget the old myth that when a women says “No” she means "Yes” 
2. Men must take women’s statements seriously or risk going to jail—rape i isa crime, 
B. a should control the consumption of alcohol. 


. Newsweek reported that 50 percent of victims and 75 percent of le had been 
drinking before the incident occurred. 


_C. In the event that a woman finds herself in a threatening situation, she should take “specific: 
actions. : 


1. Firmness in saying “No” is ook a recent issue of Health suenesied a phrase like “No, . 
get your filthy hands off me.’ 


2. An article in Nation’s Business suggested that screaming is one of the best deere. 
3. Resisting with physical force can also be an effective tactic. 


a. Psychology Today reports that women who screamed or physically resisted were less 
likely to go into long-term depression after the event. 


b. The article in Health suggested kicking the assailant in the groin or hitting him with: a 
closed fist in the eyes, and then running away. 


Transition: No woman wants to be in a position similar to that of my friend Amy, and no man wants 
to be guilty of an act that is both indecent and illegal. 








|. Understanding what date rape is and how to prevent it can be important to all of us. 
A. I've tried today to explain that many rapes are committed by people who know the victim. 


B. Preventing date rape is a major concern on college campuses throughout the country, many of 
which are taking steps to stop it. 


C. All of us, both men and women, must act responsibly to prevent rape and decisively to escape 
from a rape situation if it occurs. 


Il. It is shocking to realize that a rape occurs every six minutes—do everything you can to make sure 
it doesn’t happen to you/yours. 
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Some speakers prefer to use a sheet of paper instead of note cards for their 
key word outline. When using note cards, you can easily carry them with you 
as you speak, gesturing and moving with ease. However, you do have to move 
from card to card without getting confused or losing your place. If you use a 
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FIGURE 10,3 









Introduction ® 
College students are at risk from date rape 

Share personal story of friend raped in frat house 

Statistics from Public Health Reports: 

_ 84% of rapes on campus by person known; half on 

dates 
1 of 9 college women are ee 8 of 10 knew 
~ attackers 

- 4 out of 5 of these assaults by male students 











. Universities taking steps 
Oregon program 
Indiana “Men Against Rape” 

Greeks: UCLA rape awareness; U of Florida SAGA— 
Sexual Awareness Greek Association 






Transition: We have seen that date rape is a serious 
problem for college students and that colleges and 
universities are taking steps to prevent it, but what each 
of us does individually may be the most important factor 
in preventing date rape. 













Transition: Today I'd like to tell you how you can avoid @ 
| date rape. If all of us are to avoid being involved in date 
| fape—as an aggressor or as a victim—we need to 
understand what date rape is, what is being done by © 

- colleges to prevent it, and what each of us can do to 
 preventit. 


@ 


Ill. We can act individually to prevent date rape 
Men must understand “No”; force is a crime 
All can control consumption of alcohol (75% drinking) 
Women: 
Firm NO. “Get your filthy hands off me” 
Scream 
Kick assailant in groin, hit in eye, run away 









Body — 
_ |. Rape: when one of the persons involved is not ls 
| to have sexual contact 
te victim says no, it’s rape 
_ Date or acquaintance rape 


© 


Transition: No woman wants to be in a position similar 





to that of my friend Amy, and no man wants to be guilty 
of an act that is both indecent and illegal. 


Transition: Since date rape so often affects college 
students, Aileen Adams, in Sexual Assault on Campuses: 
What Colleges Can Do, has recommended that “all 0 
_ colleges distribute a clear institutional policy against | Conclusion 
rape to let students know that this will not be tolerated Understanding date rape important to all 
on campus under any circumstances.” Rapes committed by acquaintances 
Prevention a major concern on college campuses 
You can act to prevent rape 
Rape every six minutes: don’t let it happen to you/yours 








Es 
. 
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sheet of paper, you can see the entire outline at a glance, but you will probably 
need to rest the outline on a table or podium because carrying it around while 
you speak may look awkward and restrict your gestures. Practice with each 
method to see which you prefer, and seek guidance from your instructor. 
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Preview Although speech introductions may be structured in different ways, the 
most effective introductions will capture and hold the listeners’ attention, stress the 
relevance of your topic, establish your credibility as a speaker, clarify your purpose, 
and provide a preview of your ideas. 
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o matter which organizational pattern you follow, you will need to 

introduce your speech in an effective way. It is not enough to say, 

“Today I am going to talk with you about why the university needs a 
new soccer stadium.” Hardly any listener will be riveted by that. Instead, the 
introduction needs to be structured so that audience members want to listen to 
your speech, view you as a credible source, and have some idea of your 
speech’s focus and purpose. 


Capturing and Maintaining the Listeners’ Attention 


When you first get up to speak, listeners will usually give you their full attention. 
But that attention may prove to be fleeting. Let’s consider several approaches to 
maintaining the audience’s attention and how some speakers have used them. 








giving a speec on student loans in a URE with are aie: working 
students, began her speech this way: 


When | get to this class at 8:00 A.m., | have had four hours’ sleep. | work 
full-time as a waitress at Nick’s and don’t get home until about 2 a.m. Like 
many of you, | need to work to support myself while going to school. Some 
of you have full-time jobs and some are part-timers. Some of you also have 
families to care for as well as working and going to school. And | know that 
at least one of you is also a single parent. For us, getting an education and 
making ends meet is not easy. 






i ay. ELIS ENS: gO a eels ees attention is a 





7, Luis egan MT his eves ae pe 


This might be a pretty grisly thought, but imagine this room filled with 
blood—blood from the floor right up to the ceiling. Imagine what kind of 
pump it would take to fill this room with blood: Well, today I’m going to 
talk about a device that pumps blood at a rate that will surprise you. And 
before this speech is over, I'll tell you how long it would take this pump— 
your heart—to fill this room. 






puzzling, or intriguing—commands attention. The story can be real ¢ 

|. It can be a personal story that reveals Be Bere of your 
own experience, or it can be something you have read. Beth began her 
speech by relating a personal story: 





FRAME OF REFERENCE 
Getting and keeping an audi- 


ence’s attention in your intro- When | was in high school, | had a friend named Jerry. Jerry was tall, good- 
duction is a crucial step for looking, an athlete and a good student. He was also a really nice, friendly 
a speaker. This speaker’s guy—no one thought of him as stuck up or conceited. We were finishing 
unusual visual aid both gains our senior year, and Jerry had been accepted to a great university. 
attention and makes a point Everything seemed to be going just right for Jerry. A bunch of us were hav- 
central to her speech about ing an end of the year party. Late in the evening we began to wonder where 


transplanting organs. ~ Jerry was. We called him at home, but just got an answering machine. The 
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next morning we found out why Jerry didn’t come to the party. He had got- 
ten his father’s shotgun, gone to his room, and shot himself. This great guy 
with every reason to live had taken his own life. Another victim of the 
greatest killer of young people: suicide. 





See Raker sieht are ended to get Eetediers aang about an 
issue or idea. Lin began his speech by raising questions that challenged 
listeners to consider how they might deal with ethical dilemmas: 


This is an honors public speaking class, and, as honors students, we’re all 
used to getting good grades. Grades are very important to us and we can be 
very competitive—even compulsive, some people might say. Well, you 
might not kill for an “A”—but, what would you do for an “A”? Would you 
consider taking a peek at the answers to someone’s exam if you had the 
chance to do so and were sure you wouldn’t get caught? Would you tell a 
professor that he or she made a mistake in grading an exam if it meant that 
your grade was lowered? Would you let a friend write a short paper for you 
and turn it in as your own? If you were in a class where grading was done 
on a curve, would you give someone else in the class a misleading or 
incomplete answer to a question when studying together for an exam? Can 
you think of any time when you’ve done something to get a grade that you 
wouldn't like anyone else to know about? If we’re perfectly honest with 
ourselves, we know that these questions are not so easy to answer in a 
“socially approved” way. Maybe you've never cheated or plagiarized or 
lied to a friend—but, have you never been tempted? 


in with a memorable n. Sometimes someone has said or written 
eemerning that Cap aires the hess of your speech. The idea has been 
expressed so well, perhaps by a person whom the audience respects and 
admires, that you know it will get the listeners’ interest and attention 
right away. An esteemed scholar, scientist, or political figure can be 
quoted. Or you can use the words of a popular entertainer, author, ath- 
lete, or singer or other well-known and highly respected figures. 

Hannah, discussing self-esteem problems, started her speech by 
quoting these Janis Joplin lyrics: “Down on me, down on me, / Looks 
like everyone in the whole round world / Is down on me.” Micah 
wanted his listeners to realize that trying to understand how the uni- 
verse came about was very important, and so he began with this 
quotation from a famous physicist: 





Stephen Hawking said, “If we do discover a complete theory of the universe 
it should in time be understood in broad principle by everyone, not just a 
few scientists. Then we shall, philosophers, scientists and just ordinary peo- 
ple, be able to take part in the discussion of the question of why it is that we 
and the universe exist. If we find the answer to that, it would be the ultimate 
triumph of human reason—for then we should know the mind of God.”' 





Some speakers like to begin a speech with a humorous story, 
but you need to peecags umor with « ssc fe) mation Dor aL a 
story might be, it m r 1 want to me 
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telling a few jokes is not a good way to begin a speech, and a joke that 
falls flat is embarrassing. Humor should never be disrespectful or 
aimed at ridiculing someone or something, so you need to be careful. 
Bruce Lockerbie, dean of the faculty at the Stony Brook School, used 
humor in addressing his audience of students and teachers. He was 
introducing a talk on the need for people who are totally committed to 
the educational process. 


There’s a story about a chicken and a pig who were passing a church, when 
they noticed the signboard and its weekly message: “What have you given 
to God today?” The chicken looked at the pig, the pig looked at the 
chicken, and each agreed that it had been a long time since either one of 
them had given God anything. 

“Pig,” said the chicken, “I think we ought to mend our ways.” 

“| agree,” said the pig. “What exactly do you have in mind?” 

The chicken thought for a moment, then said, “Pig, you and | ought to 
give God a plate of ham and eggs.” 

“You can’t be serious,” replied the pig. 

“Why not?” said the chicken, offended that his suggestion had been 
rebuffed. “Don’t you think God would be pleased at our token offering?” 

“That's just the point,” the pig retorted. “What for you may be a token 
offering, for me is total commitment!” 


Of course, these techniques are not mutually exclusive—you can use several 
at once. You might, for example, tell an interesting story that also establishes 
common ground and arouses curiosity. And you will want to deliver the intro- 
duction effectively. For example, pausing after telling a compelling story, pos- 
ing an engaging rhetorical question, or sharing a memorable quotation may 
help listeners ponder what you are about to say. The key factor is capturing and 
holding the audience’s attention and interest. 





Either consciously or unconsciously, your listeners will soon ask themselves 
why they should care about your topic. Even when we find something very 
oon ee to wonder whether it has an See to si 
. vou > t] f »stablish the saliency of y« 

pic, Hae ae your michenice the Questar “Does this fave spas to 
do with me?” 

Kelly knew that many students weren’t very interested in politics and didn’t 
care much about who was elected in the upcoming congressional elections. Her 
purpose was to get her audience to understand the major policy decisions that 
faced the next Congress and what difference these decisions could make to 
them. She began her speech this way: 






saliencyggaiglielevane’ 
_oF importance 





Some of you who are on scholarships might find that you are paying more taxes 
on their value next year than you are this year. Some of you who are helping to 
finance your education by working at McDonald’s for minimum wage might get 
a raise next year. Your grandparents might be able to get home health care and 
not be forced into nursing homes in a couple of years. Your little brothers and 
sisters may have better teachers as they go through school. The city streets may 
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be safer or more dangerous. The job you want when you finish college might 
be a lot harder to get in a couple of years. What Congress decides to do about 
a whole host of policy questions can affect you directly in your everyday lives. 
Who runs Congress is a lot more than “just politics”—your money, your future, 
your life is at stake here, and you can do something about it. 





The audience should know of.any special relationship that you have with the 
topic that would enhance your ethos. Of course, credibility is an ongoing issue 
throughout any speech, but for every speaker, the introduction represents an 
especially critical time for establishing her or his credentials. For seasoned pro- 
fessionals, this process may be less daunting. We expect doctors to know about 
medicine, attorneys to know about law, and accountants to be able to answer 
questions about our taxes. For student speakers, however, establishing ethos 
can be somewhat more challenging. 

Yet student speakers can establish their ethos in compelling ways. Let’s look 
at how one student did it. In her speech urging students to volunteer for a sum- 
mer work project, Carmen began by relating her own experience: 


Last year | took a different kind of summer vacation. | didn’t go to the beach to 
try to get a fabulous tan. | didn’t go to a lake and learn to water ski. | didn’t go 
to a big city to visit museums and see shows. | went to a hot, dry desert. There 
was no air conditioning anywhere. After a night spent sleeping in a sleeping 
bag on a bare floor, | got up, had breakfast, got into an old truck with about a 
dozen other kids and took off over a dusty road to a house that badly needed 
repair. In the hot sun | helped plug cracks in the wall, learned how to mix and 
apply plaster, and stripped and painted peeling boards. 

| did this for nothing. Well, that isn’t right. | didn’t get paid money, but I did 
get something a lot more valuable. Working as a volunteer in a remote town in 
an Indian reservation, | learned so many things about a different culture. | 
made close friends among the people | worked with. | helped to make a real 
difference in real people’s lives. | came back from this experience a different— 
and richer—person than | was when | went. | am going to tell you today how 
you can enrich your life, too. 





your speech. This is cecal fitting if the nidiences is aware nf your aulyent 
in Reales, already wants to learn about it, and views the subject as 
serious. Under these conditions, listeners are likely to take a “let’s get on with 
it” attitude. 

The audience, for example, could have gathered to hear you talk about how 
to make profitable and safe investments. They will want you to get to the point 
quickly, so you might simply say, “I am here to help you make the most money 
in the safest ways through sound investment. I want you to understand two 
important things about investing: the risk factors and the kinds of profits you 
can reasonably expect to make.” 
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ethos the audience’s percep- 
tion of a speaker’s character, 
intelligence, and good will 
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Usually such a situation occurs when you have been asked to speak as an 
expert, and that situation is rare in a classroom setting. However, it can happen. 
Karla, for example, gave a speech on job interviews to a class made up mostly 
of college seniors. She began this way: 


If you're like me, you’re starting to get a little nervous about finishing school 
and getting a job. Most of us are in the process of lining up interviews, and we 
all know that when you go on an interview you’re competing against a lot of 
other people who also want that job. My purpose today is to give you some 
sound guidelines that will help you do the very best you can in that interview. 


preview a glimpse of the 
major points one will be treat- fc 1udience’s attenti ar 
ing in a speech or a section of st In previewing, you are aS NTI epee one foal is 
a speech. most important—those things you want the audience to remember and reflect on 
long after you have finished speaking. If, after giving 
your preview, you follow through with your plan, you 
will have further enhanced your credibility by demon- 
strating your careful organization and preparation. 
Consider, for example, the speech given by the 








NH NR La student whose purpose was to get her audience to 
Look at the main points you refined in Portfolio 10.1. register and vote in the next election. After relating 
Using them as a guide, construct:a brief preview for an her topic to the audience and clarifying her purpose 
introduction. In a similar fashion, use the points to in her introduction, she went on to preview the ideas 
guide your construction of a review for a conclusion. she had developed: 


In this way you will emphasize each point several 


ti in your speech. ; ro ee : 
ae oe While all of you know that an election is coming 


up, chances are that many of you are not very inter- 
ested in it. Many of you probably don’t care 
enough to vote. That attitude is pretty typical of 
people our age. When it comes to politics, many of 
us are likely to shrug our shoulders and say “What 
difference does it make who wins?” We think we 
know the answer to that question: “No difference.” 
But actually who wins can and will make a very 
real difference to each and every one of us in this 
room. Today I’m going to show you how your life 
will be directly affected by the different policies 
advocated by different political candidates. 

First, I’ll explain how the results of the election 
could influence the amount of taxes that you and 
your parents pay. Second, I'll show you how aid to 
higher education could be affected by the out- 
come of the election. Third, I’ll give you some 
quick examples of a whole range of other issues 
related to your everyday life that could be settled 
by this election. Finally, Ill explain how simple 
the process of registering and voting is and how 
your vote can make a difference. 
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Effective Introductions 


Engage listeners’ attention by 

e establishing common ground. 

e arousing curiosity. 

e telling a story. 

e using rhetorical questions. 

e beginning with a memorable quote. 


e using humor. 





Stress relevance. 
Establish your credibility. 
Clarify your purpose. 


Provide a preview. 






Craft the introduction after outlining the speech. 






Keep the introduction brief. 
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Final Tips About Introductions 


Remember the Rowies of first impressions. Part of your first impression as a 
speaker will be based on the way you introduce your speech. Craft your intro- 
duction with care. Most pera wait until ee fey have outlined the body 
of the speech to develop the introduction. For instance, they may experiment 
with several different attention-getting devices before they settle on the one 
they feel is most compelling. 









ome very formal events regan ite eet to noties an introduction th 
refers to the events at hand and eee ges Or dans ccketel sig fee per- 














or some time, uihien ae yes ten minutes or so, “What Id like 


to talk about today is .. .” This can be a signal for the audience to tune out. So 
in most speaking situations, you should keep your introduction brief. 





Preview Carefully planning your speech’s conclusion is an essential part of 
preparing to speak. By summarizing your main ideas, challenging your audience, 
appealing to your audience, visualizing the future, using good quotations, or refer- 
ring to the introduction—or by using a combination of these techniques—you can 
craft an effective ending for your speech. 


talking. Others may stumble through their concluding remarks, 

reducing the effectiveness of the presentation. The conclusion is very 
important. If you construct it carefully, you will bring your speech to a strate- 
gic close and create a final positive impact. 


M any speakers don’t really conclude their speeches—they simply stop 





summary a brief account 

of what was presented in a 
speech, provided to refresh 
the audience’s memory and to 
reinforce the thesis and other 
points made 





Let’ s look Peck at the speaker whose purpose was to get her audience to 
understand how different natural disasters threatened different parts of the 
country. Here is the way this speaker used a summary in her conclusion: 


Today I’ve tried to help you understand that natural disasters of different kinds 
pose threats to all parts of the country. If you live on the East Coast, giant waves 
could wash away the foundation of your house or hurricane winds could blow 
off its roof. Tornadoes in the Midwest, even if they didn’t touch down on your 
property, could still wipe out essential services and utilities. From breaking the 
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china in your cupboards to demolishing a freeway, earthquakes would be an 
ever-present danger if you lived in California. 





can be very effective is a challeng ience to act on v u 
Following is an example of mnie a rahallengei ina reser given by managenta 
expert Karl D. Bays, speaking on “Perspectives on Productivity”: 


| hope you'll remember some more ancient values that apply just as effectively 
to the work of management. I’m talking about the values of hard work, cre- 
ativity, self-fulfillment and service to other people. 

Those may be older values than the latest organizational methods and mar- 
keting theories. But they’re old because they work. They apply to the job of 
management and to the jobs of the people you’Il manage in the future. They’re 
values that can help us, as managers, in improving productivity. 

The world needs your skills, your abilities and your productivity. It needs 
your zest and curiosity, your courage and generosity. And | feel that you, as 
managers, have an opportunity to deliver all that, and more. I’m an eternal 
optimist about the progress that we, as managers, can create. And I’m so glad 
you’re planning to take part. | wish you all the best of luck.? 






r believe mo t you sition. In tl y 990s, Baht 
esse Helms gave a speech gsi unity among conservatives and ended with 
an emotional appeal in the form of a personal story. 


| recall that Easter weekend three decades ago when our family embarked on 
a journey across our state to attend a sunrise service on a mountain top in west- 
ern North Carolina... . Indelible on my mind is the memory of our little girl, 
possessing all the charming impatience that goes along with being four years 
old. She couldn’t see over the heads of the adults all around her. . . . She spot- 
ted a boulder, but her little legs—and the thick soles of her new Easter patent- 
leather shoes—frustrated her efforts to scramble up to her own private vantage 
point. So she implored her Daddy to help her... . 

| climbed up first, then with whispered cautions to “hold hands tight,” | 
extended my hand to the seven-year-old who, in turn, held tight to the hand of 
her little sister. And there we were—the three of us on top of the boulder at the 
precise moment that the rays of the sun slashed through the darkness. . . . “You 
see, Daddy,” she said triumphantly, “I’ll betcha if we all hold hands tight, we 
could go anywhere.” 

Isn’t that it? Isn’t that the very essence of our gathering here today?—to sig- 
nal our awareness that if we hold hands tight, with God who gave us liberty, 
and the truth that set us free, and with honor and decency and courage, we can 
go anywhere. If we can rekindle our faith—we can climb that boulder. If we 
hold hands tight. It’s up to us.* 
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visualizing envisioning for the 
audience what could transpire 





Eonebatele: Bomne of ii Biident ie Rae 8 fore ited this “eager 
when visualizing how much easier it would be to balance work and school if 
students could get adequate loans, how good we would feel about ourselves if 
we gave up our free time to help others, or how much less stressed we would 
be if we knew how to prepare for an important interview. President John 
Kennedy, speaking at a ceremony naming the Amherst College Library after 
Robert Frost, praised the role of art in American life, imagining what the coun- 
try could be like. 


| look forward to a great future for America, a future in which our country will 
match its military strength with our moral restraint, its wealth with our wisdom, 
its power with our purpose. | look forward to an America which will not be 
afraid of grace and beauty, which will protect the beauty of our natural envi- 
ronment, which will preserve the great old American houses and squares and 
parks of our national past, and which will build handsome and balanced cities 
for our future. 

| look forward to an America which will reward achievement in the arts 
as we reward achievement in business and statecraft. | look forward to an 
America which will steadily raise the standards of artistic accomplishment and 
which will steadily enlarge cultural opportunities for all our citizens. And | 
look forward to an America that commands respect throughout the world 
not only for its strength but for its civilization as well. And | look forward to 
a world which will be safe not only for copeese and diversity but also for 
personal distinction.° 


One of the most famous 
speeches that visualizes the 
future is Martin Luther King’s 
“| Have a Dream” speech in 
which he describes his vision 
of racial harmony. 
(Topham/The Image Works) 
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eeu works can Ball suet cHective quotations. In the early 1990s, Lowell 
Weicker, Republican senator from Connecticut, spoke from the pulpit of the 
United Church on the Green in New Haven when the issue of a constitu- 
tional amendment to allow school prayer was before the Senate. Senator 
Weicker, who opposed the amendment, used biblical passages to sum up 
his viewpoint. 


The Apostle Paul wrote that “faith without works is dead.” And in the Old 
Testament text read this morning, Isaiah seems to be saying that prayer without 

. actions to match is not heard. . . . Isaiah is explaining why the Lord is ignoring 
Israel’s many prayers, fasts, and solemn observances. As | read it, the people’s 
piousness is an abomination to God until they first act on His social agenda. 
Isaiah writes: “Is not this the fast that | have chosen? To loose the bands of 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, to let the oppressed go free? Is it not 
to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are cast out 
to thy house?” 

This, | believe, should be the agenda of each of us as individuals, and 
indeed for me as a Senator. It pains me to see the Congress diverted into these 
moral crusades when there is so much real suffering in our land, when so many 
people are losing their livelihoods and so many going without the necessities 
of life. And when there are so many people denied the justice which should be 
accorded them by law. 

Let us rededicate ourselves to taking up this agenda. Let us get involved in 
our public and private lives to shape a fairer society. Then, and only then, does 
God promise to hear our prayers. “Then shalt thou call, and the Lord shall 
answer,” writes Isaiah. “Thou shalt cry and He shall say, Here | am.”® 





appens when a speaker uses s both a preview TEEN summary, but you can find 
more interesting ways to do this, often by using one of the techniques we have 
already discussed. For example, Beth, who began her speech by telling her 
audience about her friend Jerry, who committed suicide, returned to her point 
that what you see on the surface may not be what is going on inside someone. 
She did this by using two quotations—first a short observation of Thoreau’s 
and then a poem by Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
« 


My friend Jerry is not a unique case. The nineteenth-century naturalist and 
writer Henry David Thoreau observed that most men live “a life of quiet des- 
peration,” lives we don’t know much about. If we want to have friends in the 
deepest sense of that word, we need to try to get closer to people, to be there 
for them in bad times as well as good, to really listen. Edwin Arlington 
Robinson wrote about human relationships and exposed our lack of under- 
standing. Let me conclude with one of his short poems, “Richard Cory.” 
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Whenever Richard Cory went to town, 
We people on the pavement looked at him: 
He was a gentleman from sole to crown, 
Clean favored and imperially slim. 


He was always quietly arrayed, 
And he was always human when he talked; 
But still he fluttered pulses when he said, 
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“Good-morning,” and he glittered when he walked. 


And he was rich—yes, richer than a king— 
And admiringly schooled in every grace; 
In fine, we thought that he was everything 
To make us wish that we were in his place. 


So on we worked, and waited for the light; 


And went without the meat, and cursed the bread; 


And Richard Cory, one calm summer night, 


Went home and put a bullet through his head. 


Most speakers use a combination of techniques. Beth referred to the 
introduction and used quotations. Senator Weicker not only quoted from the 
Bible but also challenged his audience. Senator Helms appealed to the audi- 
ence’s emotions while envisioning the future. Karl Bays summed up the tradi- 
tional values he had been discussing and then challenged his audience to 
follow them. 





be brie - this is no pice to \Abnetne new 
Pieemation or to tack on something you forgot to 
say earlier. 

Speakers sometimes have trouble ending their 
speeches. A speaker may say, “Let me leave you with 
this thought,” then ramble on for several more min- 
utes. Or the speaker may pepper his or her remarks 
with signposts such as ” or “in conclusion” — 
but not ai lbs he r 









Freaker uses Renn na continues to ie listeners 
may become frustrated or bored, and they will prob- 
ably stop listening. Even a good speech (and a good 
speaker) can lose considerable ground if the conclu- 
sion is poorly crafted and delivered. The last word is 
your last opportunity to connect with your audience, 
and it should never be lost. 
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Effective Conclusions 


Effective conclusions summarize your main points. 
Effective conclusions may also include 

challenges to your audience. 

appeals to your audience. 

visualizations of the future. 

memorable quotations. 


reference to the introduction. 


Because conclusions are so important and potentially 
memorable, they should 


be brief. 


never ramble. 


not introduce new information. 
be crafted carefully. 
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SUMMARY 
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QUESTIONS 








being sure that they are clear, simple without being oversimplified, appro- 
priate to the situation, and sensible. Ideas have to be organized in a coher- 
ent and reasonable fashion. The princi atterns Oo: ion discussed in 


this age are chronological or sequential RE in a time or step-by-step 
order), c ri a . pattern that emphasizes distinct topics), ‘alinniactia 
1 (mov- 


(arranged accord ing to importance, size, or degree of simplicity 
ing from causes to effects or from effects to causes), and problem-solution (a 
logical progression that moves from perceived difficulties to an examination of 
alternatives to a best solution). Ideas are held together by carefully constructed 
transitions and transitional devices that help the audience follow your ideas 
and see the connections between them. 

As sles ipa pees to ope an Crete ua pend to panne . Working ~ 


[: preparing a speech, you design ideas with a specific purpose in mind, 















ou build an outline, you should be 
that the outline depicts relationships between ideas and 
tha se a consistent set of symbols and indentations in writing the outline 

Once you have chosen the basic organizational pattern, worked on good 
transitions, and outlined the body of your speech, you are ready to a aba 
How to aoe eae Ronee oe comments: eech ) mn. sh 





sis can be effective. 

When the audience perceives your speech as well planned and structured, 
they will be more likely to view you, the speaker, as a credible source of infor- 
mation and a person whose ideas and proposed initiatives are worthy of 
their consideration. 


FOR REVIEW AND REFLECTION 


1. In what ways does the purpose of your speech influence the main ideas? 


2. What makes an idea a good one? Consider the topic for your next speech 
and generate two main ideas that you might use. How well do these ideas 
fit the criteria for good ideas? 


3. What are the principal patterns of organization? Why would you choose 
one pattern over another? Take the tentative ideas you came up for your 
next speech and arrange them in at least two different patterns. Which 
seems best to you and why? 


4. What is the function of transitions? What are the different kinds of transi- 
tions and transitional devices that you might use? Briefly define each. 


Endnotes 


What are the different kinds of outlines, and what purposes do they serve? 
Why is it important to restrict each point in the outline to one idea? 


How does the outline reflect relationships between ideas and supporting 
material? How does the use of a consistent set of outlining symbols help 
make this relationship clear? 


What are the major components of the speech introduction? Why is 
each important? 


Give some examples of how you might capture the listeners’ attention in 
your introduction. 


. What should you accomplish in the conclusion to your speech? What are 


some techniques that will help you do this? 


Stephen William Hawking, A Brief History of Time (New York: Bantam Books, 1988), 
p- 189. 


D. Bruce Lockerbie, “Teaching Who We Are,” Vital Speeches of the Day 48 (May 15, 
1982): p. 476. 


Karl D. Bays, “Perspectives on Productivity: Let’s Not Forget the Managers,” Vital 
Speeches of the Day 48 (October 15, 1981): 27. 


Jesse Helms, “The Uniting of the Silent Majority,” in James Andrews and David 
Zarefsky, Contemporary American Voices (New York: Longman, 1992), p. 321. Vital 
Speeches of the Day 48: Jesse Helms, “The Uniting of the Silent Majority” (July 1, 
1982);,p: 059. 


John F. Kennedy, “Amherst College Speech,” in Andrews and Zarefsky, 
Contemporary American Voices, p. 166. 


Lowell Weicker, “Prayer in the Public Schools,” in Andrews and Zarefsky, 
Contemporary American Voices, pp. 325-326. 
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ENDNOTE S 





Introduction: Cindy begins 
with a story related to a 

_ popular sport; her audience 
would likely be aware of and 
interested in the Olympics, so 
_ this device will help gain their 
attention and interest. 


__ Then Cindy tells of a personal 
experience to attract further 
attention and to enhance her 


own ethos by relating her topic 


to her personal experience. 
This also relates more directly 
to the audience since Jenny 
could be any one of them or 

- someone they know, and not a 
professional gymnast. 


Transition: Here Cindy 
explicitly states that this is 

a problem that can have a 
direct impact on her audience 
and then previews the two 
main points that she wants to 
make in the speech. 


Cindy starts by raising a 
question. She will do this for 
each of the subpoints she 
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The following speech was given by a student in a beginning public speaking class. It is 
a good, audience-centered speech, although you may see ways in which it could be 
improved. Note Cindy's organizational pattern and the way in which she uses transitions — 
to help the audience follow as she moves from point to point. Also focus on her develop- 
ment of ideas as she combines personal experience with other forms of support. 


Losing Weight, Looking Great? 
Cindy Myles 


orld-class gymnast Christy Henrich had the future planned. She 

anticipated making the U.S. Gymnastics Team and aspired to go on 

for a medal. Her dreams came to a halting stop one day whena 
judge casually mentioned that Henrich was too fat to make the Olympic Team. 
At that time, Christy was 4'10" tall and weighed 93 pounds. As a result of the - 
judge’s comment, Christy went on a severe dieting program. Over the next — 
four years, she dropped 33 pounds. You can do the math for yourself, but that 
put her at a whopping total of 60 pounds before she died of multiorgan failure. 

Extreme dieting is not unique to athletes and dancers. My junior year of 
high school, I befriended Jenny Wolf. Jenny was a slightly overweight, healthy- — 
looking girl. She came from a normal family, had a supportive group of friends, 
and performed well in school. Jenny and I did not have any classes together and _ 
I would only run into her occasionally. I saw her for the first time of my junior _ 
year sometime around Thanksgiving. She looked wonderful. She had lost about — 
20 pounds, and it was obvious that she had been exercising. I commented thatI 
thought she looked great but didn’t want to probe into her diet or exercise plan 
for fear that it might offend her. I didn’t see Jenny again for about another two 
months, and when I did it was obvious that she had a problem. Jenny had gone 
from slightly overweight to absolutely gorgeous to definitely sickly. She was 
clinging to a water bottle as if it were her life support. And I heard over the next 
few weeks rumors that she had taken up jogging every day regardless of the : 
weather. I wasn’t a doctor but I knew enough about eating disorders to wonder 
if Jenny was anorexic. oo 

And what did Jenny Wolf have in common with Becky Schiffron, Dora 
Israel, Rene Hardy, Shannon Graff, Francie Block, and Kevin Melinowski? 
Well, the answer is both simple and scary. They were all victims of anorexia 
nervosa, they all graduated with me, and they were the seven sick people in 
my graduating class that I knew were sick. There must have been even more 
that I didn’t know about. And how does one handle such a situation? Do you — 
confront the person? Do you go see a counselor? Do you tell the parents? _ 
Well, like most people confronted with such an issue, I had no idea who to 
turn to for help. And like most people confronted with such an issue, I 
wondered why it had to be my friend. 

Anorexia nervosa is a serious problem facing people of all ages in every 
community. Today, I would like to do two things. First, I would like to help 
you understand more about the disease, and second, I want to let you know 
what you can do to help locally. 

What exactly is anorexia? Many people have heard of anorexia nervosa but 
very few know the exact definition. According to the Department of Health 
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and Human Services, anorexia is the refusal to maintain body weight at or 
above a minimally normal weight for age and height, leaving body weight to 
__ less than 85 percent of that expected. It is an intense fear of gaining weight, 
and the Anorexia Nervosa and Bulimia Association calls it an obsession, often 
accompanied by extreme exercise. 

Why do people become anorexic? The causes of anorexia are not exactly 
_ known. There are four potential causes that researchers have cited. 

First, and probably the most obvious, is family pressure. Many families 
__ believe that their children are going to be the model kids. They are going 
_ to get great grades in school, they are going to be perfect, and they are 
perfectionists often, and these children become dependent on the family for 
_ all of their decision making. They want some aspect of their life that they can 
control all by themselves and so many of them turn to controlling their eating 


__ habits because it’s the easiest thing for them to get a grip on. 


The second, and another obvious cause of anorexia nervosa, is the media. 
Our media portray females as very very thin and there’s an emphasis on this 
ideal shape. To blame it solely on the media is a definite oversimplification, but 
the media are probably a cause of anorexia. A recent survey of fifth- and sixth- 
graders disclosed that 73 percent of girls and 43 percent of sixth-grade boys 


wanted to be thinner. Children that young can only get this idea from the media ; 


that they see. 


The third cause of anorexia nervosa can be low self-esteem or a poor body 


image, and this is often accompanied by a life crisis. If your life is turning 
upside down and you're searching for something to a a hold of, we not 
get a hold of your eating habits? 

Fourth, and finally, many people turn to anorexia nervosa 1 to find a sense 


of triumph over helplessness. In our society obesity is like a plague. There are 


so many people you see who are overweight and people feel like they are 
_ achieving a social success and a social victory by getting a hold of their eating 
habits and staying thin. 

The causes of anorexia, then, arise from pressures in our everyday lives, 
pressures that cause some of us to take actions that can destroy our lives. 
What exactly are the effects of this disease? 

Anorexia has many severe physical and mental effects. The physical with 
treatment, are relatively easy to cure. One is weight loss, which brings about 
coldness and an irregular heartbeat, and hormonal imbalances which can 
cause dry skin, brittle hair, dental problems, and amenorrhea. And for those | 
of you who don’t know, amenorrhea is the loss of the menstrual eyclein 7. 
females. Twenty-five percent of the women who have severe cases of 
anorexia never regain the ability to menstruate, which makes them infertile. 
So anorexia can be a cause of infertility. Also, anorexia can bring about 
malnourishment which can cause a tingling in the hands, feet, and face and 
often is accompanied by dizziness. 

The mental effects of anorexia nervosa are much longer lasting and 


difficult to cure. All recurrences of anorexia nervosa can be attributed to these 
mental effects. They include a poor self-image, a fear of judgment, the striving 


for perfection, a need for control, and finally, in 40 to 80 percent of anorexia 
victims, there is depression. 

While you can witness the effects of this disease on individuals, the overall 
statistics are terrifying. Anorexia is the third most common chronic illness 
among teens. In fact, the National Center for Health Statistics reported that 
1 out of ee 200 girls in America between the pee of 12 and 18 will have 
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wishes to make, imposing a 
structure on the speech that 
will help the audience follow 
it. Then she defines anorexia, 
using a definition from an — 
authoritative source. 


Cindy tells listeners that she 
will explain four causes and 
takes them up one at a time. 
The causes are explained 
generally and fairly clearly, 
but perhaps a specific 
example for the first, third, 
and fourth causes would have 
driven the point home more 
forcefully. However, Cindy 
was giving a speech that had 
to fit in an assigned time, so 
this might have been the best 


_ place to make generalizations 


and minimize support. The 
second point is reinforced 


with statistical data but could _ 


have been strengthened by 
citing a source. 


; Transition: Cindy moves from 


causes to effects by using the 
simple structural device of — 
raising a question again. — 


She wants to tell her audience 


what the physical and mental 


effects are, so she simply goes 


_ through them quickly. They. 


are not difficult to understand 


_ or visualize. The only one that 
might be unfamiliar to an 


audience is amenorrhea, so — 
she stops to define it for her — 
listeners. To help her audience 


- follow and remember, | 


however, she might have used 


_ a presentational aid that listed 
_the effects. 


Cindy wants to reemphasize 
that these effects are a serious 


threat to people in the © 


listeners’ age group. She 
does so with statistical data 
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derived from an authoritative 
source. Since the data might 
be hard for listeners to follow, 
here too she might have used 
a presentational aid. 


Transition: Cindy returns to 
using a question and rules out 
some obvious, but misguided, 
ways to try to help before 
moving to ways to treat the. 
disease. 


After reviewing treatment, 
_ Cindy goes on to stress what — 
_ listeners can do—again 


relating this issue to her _ 
audience. 


To support | the notion that 


a personal help is necessary 


- and to show how it might be 
_ done, Cindy uses a specific. 
example and then relates this 


example to the personal ones 


she used earlier in this speech. 


Transition to the conclusion — 
brings the audience back to 
_ the point that this is a problem 
relevant to the audience. _ 


The conclusion repeats the 
role the audience can play 
in helping people with this 
disease and returns to the 
examples used in the 
introduction. 
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some form of anorexia nervosa. This implies that 0.5 to 3 percent of all teens 
will contract an eating disorder. Like Christy Henrich, 60 to 70 percent of 
athletes are anorexic and 10 to 15 percent die as a result of this disorder. 
Anorexia is 90 percent a female disease, but don’t forget the men. Men 
constitute 10 percent of the victims; 4 percent are adult males and 6 percent 


_are adolescent boys. 


So, when the statistics are so overwhelming and the prevalence is so high, 
the question becomes: What can you do to help? Well, many people believe 
that monitoring a person's eating habits is the way to go. They force-feed or 
try to put the person on a diet which they can watch and actually plan out for — 
the victim. Well, this is not the way to help if you are a friend or family of an _ 
anorexic victim. Explaining to the person that he or she looks ill or questioning 
the motives behind becoming anorexic is also not the way to go. This is only 
going to lower their self-esteem and make them feel guilty for having the 


_ disease. Neither method is going to result in an improved condition. 


The recommended treatment for anorexia nervosa is three- fold. First, the 


help of a trained | professional such as a doctor or nutritionist is necessary; a 


doctor or nutritionist can provide the diet restrictions and the correct eating : 
habits. Second, individual counseling has proven very effective. And, third, 
the team approach has been used to include more people and a larger support 


group for the victims. That is where friends and family come in: an anorexic 


victim needs emotional support, and that’s what you and I have to give them. 
Many communities have begun programs of their own. For example, in 


Victoria, Canada, they have established a 24-hour hotline where victims and 
__ friends and families of victims can call and talk about the problems that they 
are having as a result of anorexia nervosa. They have also established two 


support groups in Victoria. One is exclusively for the sufferers of anorexia 


nervosa and the other is for the friends and family members. A lot of people 


who have this disease or know someone with this disease think they are 


- going through it alone. That is not the case. Just from the seven people in my 
graduating class, I knew that they thought they were going through it alone. 


Of course, it would be best if treatment was not needed—if the disease 
could be prevented. Education about anorexia in the schools, starting at a 
junior high level, would surely help. Kids need to be aware that this disease is 
out there. They need to be aware of the symptoms and how they can detect 
them, and they need to be aware of coping strategies so if someone they 
know contracts this disease they know where to go or how to help them. But 
such a step is too late for many women and men in our age group, people 
who may be our friends and family—maybe even some of us. 

Victims of anorexia nervosa should not have to face this disease or the 
healing process alone. They need the support, love, and encouragement to 
overcome the illness and prevent it from recurring. The earlier the detection, 
the better the chances are for a full recovery. Christy Henrich never got this 
chance. Her environment was not supportive enough. It is up to us to create 
an environment in each community so that anorexia nervosa victims do not 
continue their disease and that the mortality rate decreases. 

Jenny Wolf received the help that she needed and has made a successful 
adjustment to college. She has regained half of the weight that she lost and has 
maintained this weight through healthy exercise and a great eating program. 
Together, we can make all victims of anorexia nervosa success stories like Jenny 
Wolf. Hopefully, we will not be able to list as many names of anorexia nervosa 
victims in our college graduating class as I could in my high school class. 
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Presenting the Speech 


art IV discusses how language and delivery contribute to a suc- 


cessful, audience-centered speech. It also describes how to use 





presentational aids to engage your listeners and to achieve the 


résponse you want from your audience. Having learned how to prepare 


- yourself to speak effectively, you will be ready to consider particular 


applications of public speaking principles. 
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CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


After studying this chapter, 
you should be able to 


"CHAPTER SURVEY 


- Principles of Good Delivery 






















- Speaking Extemporaneously MB ee. 
. describe and a 


basic characteristics of 
good delivery. 


- Alternative oe 
ot Delivery — 





Res ondin to : , 
de 8 e 2. deliver an effective extem- 
oo poraneous speech using a 

Ml 

Sounding : ood Versus. key word outline. 


- “Being Sound” oo 
co e a 3. distinguish between several 


alternative styles of delivery 
and describe the strengths 
and weaknesses of each. 


4. anticipate audience ques- 
tions and various ways of 
responding to them. 


5. distinguish ethically 
sound from ethically 
questionable delivery. 


fter all of the preparation, investigation, thought, and work that go int 
your speech, you ultimately must present yourself to an audience. You 
may have taken days or even weeks to analyze your audience, investi 
gate your topic, and organize and practice your speech. In the end, you may 
deliver your speech in only a few minutes. Even so, the actual delivery of th 
message is the climax and culmination of the public speaking experience. 
Delivery is one of the most obvious aspects of public speaking, and one tha 
draws the initial focus of both speaker and listener. If, for example, one were t 
ask an audience what they thought of a speech that had just been given, th 
most likely responses would be something like: “I think he had a very nic 
voice”; “I think she should have moved around more”; and “I couldn’t alway 
hear him.” We know, of course, that delivery is not the defining factor in publi 
speaking. An engaging delivery cannot compensate for a speech that is poorl 
structured or lacking in substance. Even so, most of us recognize the import 
tance of delivery, and sometimes it frightens us. We may feel pretty comfortabl 
preparing the speech, doing the research, organizing our ideas, preparin 
256 the outline, and so forth. But when faced with the necessity of “standing an 
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delivering,” we may become very apprehensive.! The more we know about 
delivery, the better are our chances of learning to present speeches effectively 
‘in diverse settings. Delivery may be a small part of the entire speech process, 
but it is a very noticeable and influential part. 
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Preview Certain basic principles of effective delivery are applicable across a wide 
variety of public speaking situations. You will want to adapt your delivery to the 
specific situation and to audience expectations. In general, effective delivery is asso- 
ciated with proper attire; good eye contact; effective gestures, movement, and facial 
expressions; and an effective speaking voice. 


How quickly should you speak? Will vocal projection be a problem? Is it 

ever appropriate to sit down while making a speech? There are no 
absolute answers to any of these questions. You should adjust your style of 
delivery to the demands of the speaking situation. 


S hould you use a podium? Should you move much during your speech? 





What is appropriate in one situation may be inappropriate in another. For example, 
the speaker who stands stiffly behind a massive podium and reads a manuscript 
to a small group of five or six people is not adapting well to the speech setting, 
which seems to call for a more direct, conversational speaking style. Above all, 
using a delivery style that allows you to connect with the audience is crucial, as 
illustrated in Spotlight on Connecting with the Audience: President Clinton's Delivery. 

The more you know about what audience members need, like, and are 
accustomed to, the better able you are to deliver your speech effectively. How 
do speakers usually approach this group? Is formality expected, or does the 
group like to sit in a circle and have the speaker “chat” with them? Perhaps this 
is a business organization, and they fully expect you to use visuals. In what 
kind of room will you be speaking? Is there a podium, and is it commonly used 
by others speaking to the group? 

One woman embarrassed herself when she arrived to give her manuscript 
speech and discovered that there was no podium anywhere in the building. 
Since she did not want to have to hold the manuscript in front of her and read 
from it, she asked the president of the organization she was addressing what 
could be done. The best he could do was produce a large cardboard box, which 
he turned upside down and placed on top of a table to create a makeshift 
podium. Unfortunately, the box did little to add to the seriousness of the 
speaker’s remarks on alcohol abuse: it boldly advertised Red Dog Beer. 





How should you dress when you make a speech? Your appearance can influ- 
ence audience perceptions of your ethos. Although there are no precise rules for 
attire, listeners generally expect speakers to look well groomed and to be nicely 
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From the New York Times, February 2, 1997 


Remember how Bill Clinton electrified a joint session of 
Congress in 1993 by brandishing a prototype of a national 
health care card and calling for “health care that can never 
be taken away, health care that is always there”? 

That speech still stands as one of the most impressive 
formal addresses of his Presidency. And perhaps it was no 
accident that Mr. Clinton could hold that Congress in his 
sway even though he was winging it for seven minutes as 
the wrong text scrolled across the Teleprompter. But he 
might not be as dramatic Tuesday when he delivers his 
State of the Union Address. 

For Mr. Clinton has a curious split personality when 
it comes to oratory. Speaking extemporaneously, he can 
be arresting, eloquent, and amusing. . . . His turns of phrase 
twang with a delicious backwoodsiness. During the cam- 
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paign, he said of the Republican budget proposal: “It is their 
dog. And it was a mangy old dog, and that’s why | vetoed 
that dog.” And at the pulpit of a church, Mr. Clinton can burn 
with a preacher’s passion that rivals the Rev. Jesse Jackson’s. 

But put this President in the most stately settings of gov- 
ernment with a written text and a Teleprompter and his 
eloquence sometimes fades. Connectedness is the key to 
his best oratory, his aides say. Mr. Clinton needs the syn- 
ergy of the crowd; he needs to feel people’s enthusiasm or 
their pain. 


Alison Mitchell, “State of the Speech: Reading Between the 
Lines,” New York Times (February 2, 1997) p. E5. Copyright 
© 1997 by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by 
permission. 


dressed. How listeners themselves are dressed provides one clue. You would 
not want to be wearing jeans and a polo shirt if audience members were wear- 
ing suits and ties. However, in your public speaking class, wearing nice jeans 
and a shirt on your speaking day is probably quite appropriate. Check with 
your speech instructor for further guidance. In other speaking situations, you 
may ask the person who invited you to speak about the formality of the occa- 
sion and the practices of audience members. 

When you go to the trouble of looking good and dressing well, you are con- 
veying to the audience that you take the occasion seriously, thus enhancing 
your ethos. As we discussed earlier, when you speak, you are the center of! 
attention. You want to feel confident about the way you look and to dress com- 
fortably. Avoid pants that are too tight or shoes that hurt when you stand up for 
more than five minutes. Also avoid any attire that detracts from your speech. 
such as a flamboyant blouse or a baseball cap. 

Every speaking environment will offer opportunities as well as constraints 
As we noted in Chapter 2, the more you can anticipate about the speech situa- 
tion, the more likely you will be to manage your communication apprehensior 
and deliver a good speech that fits the occasion and the audience. Still, there are 
a few principles of good delivery that, if applied with flexibility, can serve as 
useful guidelines. 


Establish Eye Contact 


Have you ever talked with anyone who couldn’t look you in the eye? Did you 
feel that the person was uncomfortable? Nervous? Ashamed? Preoccupied’ 
Dishonest? In U.S. culture, when a communicator cannot or does not look us ir 
the eye, we often respond negatively.* Our response is no different in publi 
speaking situations. As listeners, we prefer speakers who make eye contact. 


eye contact looking into the 
eyes of those with whom you 
are communicating 
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__ Ofcourse, there are cultural variations in practices and reactions to eye con- 
tact. For instance, Puerto Ricans consider it disrespectful to make prolonged 
_ eye contact with superiors.° In Japan, meeting participants often look down or 
close their eyes while others are talking. By doing so, they show their atten- 
| tiveness to and even agreement with the speaker.’ 
| Regardless of cultural differences, our eyes can be very expressive. As we 
squint, smile, laugh, frown, or scowl, we communicate many emotions: con- 
cern, commitment, joy, or anger. When we fail to establish eye contact, we must 
_ rely solely on our words, voice, gestures, and facial expressions to convey emo- 
_ tions. In U.S. culture, we clearly place ourselves at a disadvantage if we do not 
use our eyes to communicate. 

Another reason for establishing eye contact is to convey a positive ethos. 
Once again, cultural norms differ on this point, but in general we are more 
likely to believe a speaker who looks us in the eye while defending his or her 
point of view.? When we establish eye contact with our listeners, we come 
across as more truthful, candid, and open, and thus less likely to mislead. 

Finally, looking at the members of the audience gives us a chance to watch 
their reactions to our speech. How can we see those yawns or glazed expres- 
sions if we never look at the listeners? How can we clarify what we’re saying if 
we haven't noticed that they seem confused? Or, on a more positive note, how 
can we benefit from appreciative smiles and nods of encouragement if we 
aren’t looking? If we are not aware of audience reactions, we cannot respond to 
them. Almost all audience feedback will be nonverbal until after the speech is 
over. So if we “close our eyes,” we miss out on an important chance to make 
our speech more of a dialogue and less of a monologue. 

| As you establish eye contact with your audience, remember to share your 

~ attention with everyone. Avoid focusing on only a few people (the most friendly 
faces or your speech instructor), looking only at one section of the room, or star- 

ing at some audience members as if in a trance. Also avoid darting your eyes or The Windows to 

glancing up and down from the outline as if bobbing for apples. Table 11.1 high- the Soul 

lights several patterns of eye contact to be avoided. Of all the principles of effec- 


ee : R d to the followi 
tive delivery, establishing eye contact may be the most important. Te ects 


questions: 


1. What is your typical 

level of eye contact 

when talking with 

a friend? 

er  - neffective Eye Pa oo. 2. What is your typical 
—.r—™—C“=EEEE’ES level of eye contact when 

ee Cee talking with someone you 

Bobs up from notes, lik ittle dog folks used to s G do not know very well? 

in the back glass of their cars. Oi ee 








3. What is your typical 
level of eye contact when 
talking in front of a group 
of people? 


bove and De 





In light of your answers, 
note where any deficien- 
cies might lie and how 

you might improve your 
level of eye contact to 
derive the benefits dis- 
cussed in the text. 

\, we 
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gestures the expressive use 
of your hands 


movement the expressive 
use of your body 


facial expressions the 
expressive use of your face to 
convey emotion 
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Chapter 11: 


Reinforce Ideas Through Gestures 
Movement, and Facial Expressio 


Most of us use numerous gestures in daily conversations. We wave our hands, 
point, and pound on the table to stress a point. Our movement can also com- 
municate to others. We pace, slouch in our chairs, move closer to someone to 
express liking or intimacy, or move farther away to create distance or convey 
aloofness. We communicate a great deal with our faces, too. Through facial 
expressions, we smile broadly, scowl, raise an eyebrow, or clench our teeth to 
communicate determination, anger, or stubbornness. Yet the person who is 
quite animated in daily conversation may become rigid and immobile when 
making a speech. 

The act of standing before others and making a speech can make many peo- 
ple acutely uncomfortable. Suddenly they don’t know what to do with their 
hands, their feet, or their bodies. So they do nothing, standing lifelessly behind 
the podium. Only their head moves from time to time, but their arms and 
hands are never seen, and their faces are masklike. Other speakers react differ- 
ently. As if they have been supercharged, they dart around the front of the room 
or continuously pace back and forth, punching the air with sharp, repetitive 
gestures. Figure 11.1 shows speakers who represent the two extremes. 

Clearly such extremes are to be avoided. Taken together, your movements, 
gestures, and facial expressions should reinforce the points you are making. 
Through gestures, you can accent an idea, demonstrate a relationship, depict 
contrast, illustrate size, and so forth. Suppose you are giving a speech compar- 
ing the experience of attending a Big Ten university with that of attending 
a small, private college. As you make a verbal transition from one kind of 
school to the other, you might move (perhaps from right to left) and gesture 
(by extending first your right and then your left hand), thus reinforcing the 
contrast. 





(our wi ctions should be mutually reinforcing x. If you were talking 
toa fier abet aneane that magared to you, you might say, “I really want 
you to consider doing this!” At the same time, you might lean forward, look 





FIGURE 11.1 
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into her or his eyes, and nod your head. Some public speakers might use very 
| similar words in speaking to an audience, but with a deadpan face, little eye 
contact, and no movement or gestures. No audience is likely to be moved by 
_ Such a bland and contradictory appeal. If what we say and how we say it con- 
_ tradict each other, listeners will place more faith in our nonverbal behavior.® 
Perhaps you are uncertain about whether your movement, gestures, and 
_facial expressions are appropriate. If so, you need to watch yourself speak in 
front of a mirror or on a videotape, or ask someone to watch you practice your 
speech and give you feedback. Here are some questions you might want to con- 
sider to guide your thinking: 


Do I gesture enough? Too much? 

Does my movement seem to reinforce the flow of the speech? 
Are my gestures distracting in any way? 

Do I rely too much on any one gesture? 


Does my face seem to convey the meaning or feeling I am trying 
to communicate? 


Are there different gestures, movements, or facial expressions that 
might convey my intended meaning more effectively? 


Although some basic gestures and movements can be planned and rehearsed 
in advance, most should occur spontaneously as you interact with your audi- 


ence. Thus your movement will vary as you give the same speech at different 
. times, in different rooms, and to different audiences. For 
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their hair, 


play with th 


chew gum, hang on to the podium, or tap a pencil they forgot to leave behind. 
Still others use such exaggerated gestures that they look foolish or melodra- 
matic. Whenever a gesture calls attention to itself, you should eliminate it. 





One of the most obvious aspects of any speaker’s delivery is, of course, his or her 
voice. Have you ever listened to a speaker whose voice drove you crazy? Perhaps 
she or he spoke in a monotone, stumbled over words, or inserted “you know” 
between every sentence. Or maybe the speaker had a pitch problem (too high 
and squeaky or too low and unvarying), spoke at a breathtakingly rapid pace, or 
seemed to be shouting at the audience. Clearly our voices can get us into a lot of 
trouble as public speakers. But they can also be used fully and compellingly to 
convey our ideas. When we use our voices effectively, we can emphasize key 
ideas, display a wide variety of emotions, and improve our credibility. 

You will want to consider seriously how you can best use your voice. You 





tape recorder and playing it back to see what your 
taining feedback from friends also could be help- 


ful, since they are likely to notice peculiarities that might sound “normal” to 
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A speaker’s gestures and 
expression will reflect his or 
her engagement with the 
topic and the audience. Here, 
Benjamin Hooks, Executive 
Director of the NAACP, force- 
fully addresses a large labor 
rally in Washington, D.C. 
(Rob Crandall/Stock Boston) 





you. You can modify some features of your voice by recognizing their impor- 
tance, monitoring their operation as you speak, and paying special attention to 
them in oral practice. These features are volume, rate, pitch, clarity, and variety. 


~ Volume. It should be apparent that no idea will be understood and no idea 
will be motivating if it cannot be heard. Nor will an audience be able to con- 
centrate on your message if “ae are SO ES that ney are uncomfortable. 





speaker, who later SIE that he wanted to be ’ ‘ertiphiatit’s ‘and Aforcenal ‘ 
shouted his speech to an audience of about twenty people in a small classroom. 
In discussing the speech, the listeners concentrated almost entirely on the vol- 
ume, describing the speaker as “obviously very nervous,” “too aggressive,” 
“too emotional,” and even “insulting.” Members of the audience could hardly 
reconstruct the speaker’s thesis or remember the main points he made, so 
unnerved were they by the loud delivery. At the other extreme, speakers whose 
voices come out in soft whispers usually cause an audience first to strain to 
hear and then to lapse into bored inattention. 

The degree of loudness or softness should be determined by the setting in 
which the speaking takes place. Naturally a small room calls for a quieter voice 
than does a large lecture hall or an outdoor setting. As you gain speaking expe- 
rience, you will learn to attend to listeners’ needs and increase or decrease your 
volume as the situation demands. Practice is critical in helping you ready your- 
self for the actual speech situation. Standing up and giving your speech, at a 
volume that seems realistic for the actual presentation, will help you monitor 
your own voice and begin to get a feel for speaking loudly or softly enough for 
the listeners to understand and be comfortable. If you are concerned that you 
are not being heard, ask your listeners. They will appreciate your asking, and 
they will give you accurate feedback. 
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Rate. It is not uncommon for a beginning speaker to sit down after giving a 
speech, look at the clock, and be amazed to find that the planned ten-minute 
speech took only five minutes. Several miscalculations in planning could 
account for such a result, but often the problems is that the speaker has rushed 
through the speech. In his or her anxiety to “get it over with,” a speaker can 
forget that an audience needs time to follow, to absorb, and to react. 
The needs of the listeners are paramount. Just as they can’t keep up with a 
too-fast speaker, they’ll lose interest in a too-slow one. Rate and fluency can be 
interrelated. Often speakers who have not practiced or prepared enough drag 
through a speech, stumbling along with “um’s” and “ah’s,” pausing too fre- 
quently or too long, and filling in gaps with the ubiquitous and irritating “you 
know.” In fact, some research suggests that listeners may perceive speakers 
who speak more quickly (though not breathtakingly fast) as sich knowing 
pat ath are sels about, aa Sean pe a their ethos.” 






stene onse Ay we Santed out earlier, Prening toa speech c can be con- 
frasted with ie a book. The reader can slow down or speed up as his or 
her needs dictate. The speaker, however, cannot be stopped and replayed by 
the listeners, just as the listeners cannot skip ahead to the speaker’s next point. 
When speaking, you must anticipate the listeners’ reactions and be prepared to 
adjust to the feedback you receive. This means that your focus is on the mem- 
bers of your audience and on their responses to the material, not exclusively on 
the material you are presenting. 
As you plan for and react to listeners’ responses, you will modify your 
speaking rate as the situation demands. In addition, the material itself will 
‘influence your rate. A speaker describing the last few laps of the Indianapolis 
500, for example, will undoubtedly speak at a faster rate than will a speaker 
who is describing the feelings of someone who is coping with a significant loss. 
To increase the potential for achieving your desired response, strive to speak at 
_a rate that is appropriate to the mood of the speech. 
Finally, your speaking rate can be used to emphasize key ideas. Pausing 
> YT tunity to absorb information | and ideas. At the 
same time, by using silence to reinforce a compelling statistic, quotation, or nar- 
rative, you are saying to the audience, “Let’s stop to contemplate this for a 
minute. This is important.” Similarly, you may slow down or use restatement 
to emphasize an idea. When you vary your rate—by pausing, slowing down, 
or using restatement or repetition at critical and strategic moments—you 
enhance your chances of delivering a memorable speech. 







Pitch. Sometimes a speaker’s voice is simply unpleasant to listen to. It may be 

squeaky or raspy, or it may be acl so ~ that pak can hardly distinguish 

one word from the next. Pitch refers to the degree to which a voice is high o 
Sroometimes a speaker’s aol mitch can te too high, too low, or too unvary- 

ing. When the pitch is too high, listeners tend to cringe. When the pie is too 
low, listeners may be unable to hear what the speaker is saying. An unvaryir 
a vocal quality guaranteed to end all sleepless nights 
Rightly or wrongly, listeners often draw conclusions about speakers who 
possess pitch problems. A high pitch may be associated with immaturity, ten- 
sion, or excitability. A low pitch or a monotone may cause listeners to view the 
speaker as being bored or unengaged. Clearly a speaker’s pitch can present an 
array of problems. 
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vocal clarity the degree to 
which your vocalizations can 
be readily understood 


articulation the manner 
in which you produce 
individual sounds in words 
and phrases 


pronunciation the manner in 
which a word is pronounced, 
in terms of sounds and 
acccents 


disruptive mannerisms vocal 
habits and conventions that 
clutter your speaking and 
might distract listeners 


variety the degree to which 
you vary your voice to add 
expressiveness to vocalizations 
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What can you do about pitch? Start by tape-recording your voice and lis- 
tening to what you hear. If you are not satisfied, you may want to use some 
vocal exercises to improve your pitch or to seek assistance from someone 
trained in voice therapy. Here are a few pointers to keep in mind: 


¢ Your pitch will vary throughout your life. It will be higher when you are 
younger and lower later in life. Working with it is an ongoing process. 


¢ If you are tense, your pitch tends to rise. Use the relaxation techniques 
outlined in Chapter 2 to help manage your communication apprehen- 
sion and control your pitch. 


° Strive for some variety in your pitch. In general, you want your voice to 
be interesting, and you want to use all aspects of your voice to empha- 
size those things that you most value. When used with variety, vocal 
pitch, rate, and volume can combine to help you do that. 


Vocal Clarity. To be effective in informing or persuading, you must be under- 
stood. One speaker baffled an audience for some time until they finally under- 
stood that he was not referring to his “buddy” but rather to his “body.” 
Another speaker discovered in the discussion following his speech that many 
listeners interpreted his mispronunciation of key words as a sign that he didn’t 
know what he was talking about. To achieve vocal clarity, you should aim to 
achieve three important qualities. 


° First, strive for distinctness in articulation. Dropping the endings of 
words, slurring sounds, and running words together can interfere with 
the meaning of a message. 


¢ Second, try to achieve accurate pronunciation. Every speaker should feel 
confident that the words he or she uses are pronounced correctly. This 
means going to the dictionary whenever you have the slightest doubt. 
Practice aloud so that you are comfortable with the words you are using, 
and especially check the pronunciation of words used in quoted material. 


¢ Third, do all that you can to achieve freedom from disruptive mannerisms. 
It is pointless and distracting to keep saying “you know.” One speaker 
obscured the clarity of his message by concluding almost every state- 
ment with the unnecessary question “Right?” Also, there are regional 
mannerisms that clutter speech and thus reduce clarity, such as the 
question “Hear?” at the end of a sentence, or the unnecessary and 
ungrammatical “at” tacked on to statements such as, “He didn’t know 
where I was at.” Such mannerisms are distracting to listeners. 


Variety. In supporting the ideas being communicated, the speaker’s voice 
should be adapted to the needs of the audience, the setting, and the content of 
the speech itself. Unvaried volume and unvaried rate will not only negatively 
affect the listeners’ attention, but they also may distort the basic meaning of the 
ideas being discussed. To develop variety, cultivate an awareness of your 
own voice. Learn to listen to yourself and begin to appreciate what listeners 
will hear as you speak. Through practice and careful attention to your own 
behavior, you can develop a voice that will be pleasing to listeners. 
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Vocal variety is vital for effective public speaking. 
‘To emphasize some ideas or key words of your 
)speech, you may slow down or project your voice 
‘more forcefully. You can deliver background infor- 





A New, More Fluent You 


mation that is already largely understood at a brisker Do you habitually insert unnecessary words, phrases, 
pace. Not every word or phrase in your speech is of or other vocalizations into your sentences? Do you 
equal importance. Through the way you use your have a habit of saying words indistinctly? Ar there any 


words you always mispronounce? Do you ever speak 
too rapidly? 
Make a list of any of these “problems” in your own 


voice, you can stress those things that matter most 
and, you hope, will be most memorable. Varying 
= aS igs not ony. help. the audience know speaking and ask your friends and classmates if they 
what you value most; it also will make the speech would add any. Once you become more sensitive to 


more interesting and “listener-friendly.” L any undesirable speaking habits, you can begin to 





A good speaking voice is an important part of the eliminate them. 
total process of delivery, but it is only one part. 
Speakers continuously work on vocal quality. Your 
voice will be different in the morning than in the 
evening. If you have been talking a good deal before your speech, your voice 
may sound strained or harsh. As you grow older, your vocal quality will 
change. Striving for good breath support is important. As we pointed out in 
Chapter 2, diaphragmatic or deep breathing is one way to deal with com- 
munication apprehension. It also provides excellent vocal support. Achieving 
good vocal quality is a lifelong task. 
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Remain Flexible 


No matter how carefully you plan and practice in advance, some speaking sit- 
uations will surprise you. Flexibility is the key to responding successfully to __ flexibility the degree to 
these situations. You will find larger (or smaller) audiences than you expected, which you can adapt your 
podiums missing, dead microphones, or previously unannounced time con- —_ speechmaking to new ele- 
straints. You may have to cut.a portion of your speech at the last minute. If you. _— ments in a speaking situation 
are speaking from a key word outline, you will find it much easier to adapt to 
the situation. Suppose you expected to find an audience of about thirty tradi- 
tionally clad businesspeople and you found in their place a group of five or six 
people wearing jeans and sneakers. Rather than standing behind a podium and 
speaking formally, you might want to consider sitting on the edge of a table and 
“chatting” with them. 
The foundation of flexibility is spontaneity and open-mindedness—a will- 
ingness to recognize that there are many different ways to give a good speech 
and an ability to discover a “better” way whenever a situation seems to 
demand it. Contrary to stereotypes, it is not always appropriate for public 
speakers to stand, they do not have to use a podium even if one is provided, 
and they can engage the audience in dialogue if those practices seem fitting and 
consistent with the audience’s norms and expectations. 
Sometimes adapting to the peculiarities of a speaking situation may involve 
some risk. After all, if you’ve planned to do it one way and the situation you’re 
in seems to suggest something different, you may fear that your attempt at 
spontaneity will fail. Yet every public speaking venture is accompanied by 
some risk. Determining what is appropriate always calls for judgment. As your 
experience as a public speaker increases, you will feel greater confidence in 
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exercising your judgment and acting accordingly. Regardless of the risk, how- 
ever, adapting your speech to the conditions under which you are speaking is 
almost always the best route. 


Practice Your Speech 


Sometimes speakers think that once they have carefully researched their topic, 
organized their thoughts, and prepared their outline, all they need to do is read 
through the outline silently a few times—and they will be ready to go. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. If you have not practiced your speech aloud 
several times, chances are you are not prepared to speak. 

In Chapter 2, we discussed the specific steps to take in practicing your 
speech. Reviewing that section might be wise. Here are a few reminders: 


e Practice delivering your speech aloud with your key word outline. But 
first read through your notes silently several times until you feel ready 
to begin. 


e Practice your speech all the way through—noting sections that are 
rough, rereading your notes, and then practicing again. 


e Break the speech into parts and practice major sections, such as the 
introduction, several times.in a row. 


e Always take breaks. Avoid practicing so much at one time that you 
begin to lose your energy, voice, or concentration. 


e Tape-record (either audio or video) your speech and play it back. Avoid 
dissecting your delivery. Focus on major issues. 


e Practice in front of a small audience and ask for their constructive feedback. 


e Over a period of time, practice your speech again several times, all the 
way through, but guard against memorization. 


e Be sure to incorporate your visual aids into your practice sessions. If 
possible, visit the room where you will speak and practice using the 
equipment there. 


e Be sure to time yourself several times. If your speech is too long, make 
appropriate cuts. For instance, you might cut a sec- 
tion that is less important, use fewer examples, edit 
long quotations, or plan to tell the audience that you 
will be glad to address an issue more fully during 
the question-and-answer period. Remember, if your 


Understand the situation and audience expectations. speech is too long or too short, you may violate the 


Dress for the occasion. 


Establish eye contact. 


Reinforce ideas through gestures, movement, and 


facial expressions. 


Strive for an effective speaking voice. 


Remain flexible. 


Practice your speech. 





audience’s expectations and damage your credibility. 


It’s important to remember that practicing your 
speech is something you do before the beginning of 
class. Sometimes speakers read through their notes 
while their classmates are speaking. Don’t fall into 
this trap. Practice sufficiently beforehand, so that you 
will be better able to function as a supportive, atten- 
tive audience member. 


| Speaking Extemporaneously 
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Preview \n most public speaking situations, the extemporaneous style of delivery 
is best. Using the extemporaneous style and speaking from a key word outline allow 
you to be completely involved in your speech while maintaining the flexibility you 


need to be adaptable and dynamic. 


ometimes people confuse extemporaneous speaking with impromptu 

speaking, believing that you don’t have to do very much to prepare for an 

extemporaneous speech. In fact, extemporaneous speaking requires a 
great deal of preparation. To give an extemporaneous speech, you must engage 
in thoughtful, thorough research, organize and outline your ideas carefully, 
practice your speech several times without memorizing it word for word, and 
deliver it using limited notes. 

When delivering a speech extemporaneously, you commit key ideas to 
memory, but words, phrases, and examples vary during practice sessions as 
well as during the presentation of the speech. Thus, you have the advantage of 
being well prepared and the ability to adapt to the situation when changes 
seem prudent. 


Preparing and Using a Key Word Outline 


We discussed outlining in Chapter 10. The formal outline you give your 

instructor anticipates the language you will use. It represents the fully devel- 
oped, carefully crafted speech you will deliver. But it is not the outline you will 
use when delivering your speech extemporaneously. If you were to use this 
kind of outline, you would essentially be using a manuscript. As with a manu- 
script (see pages 271-273), you would probably be tempted to be glued to it, 
diminishing your directness and eye contact with the audience. 

When you deliver a speech extemporaneously, you should use a key word 
outline, discussed in Chapter 10. This outline keeps you on track and reminds 
you of your main points, but it does not provide so much information that you 
are tempted to use it as a crutch. You will stick to your main ideas, but you will 
be encouraged to speak directly with your audience, to watch for their 
responses, to move as you speak, and to make changes that seem justified by 
the situation. 

For example in class you will typically speak on a day when several other 
people are speaking, too. Should someone refer to a piece of evidence or an 
event that is relevant to your topic, you may decide, during your speech, that 
you will make some reference to what that speaker has said. For example, you 
might say, “Joan has already made us keenly aware of how poorly our campus 
is equipped to serve disabled students. Well, our campus has another problem 
that affects all of us: it is not a very safe place to go to school.” 

Whenever you are able to do some last-minute fine-tuning, you show oth- 
ers in your audience that you have been paying attention to what has been said 
immediately preceding your speech. Doing so helps you better connect with 
your audience and may improve your ethos. Figure 11.2 provides an example 
of a key word outline. (See Chapter 10 for another example.) 

Learning to speak extemporaneously requires effort and practice. We have 
all seen extemporaneous speakers who flounder for precise words (and may 





FRAME OF REFERENCE 


In the extemporaneous 
speech, the speaker has prac- 
ticed thoroughly and pre- 
pared well. In this kind of 
speech, the speaker uses 
notes yet still maintains 
contact with listeners. 


extemporaneous speaking 
the presentation of a thor- 
oughly prepared speech using 
an abbreviated set of notes 


key word outline an abbre- 
viated outline that serves as 
a speaker’s notes during 

a speech 


Qo”) Go to the first speech on 
Women’s Gymnastics on 
the CD. After viewing the 
speech, assess the extent to 
which the speaker uses effective 


extemporaneous delivery. Also, 
identify areas for her to improve. 
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INTRODUCTION* | | _ IIL. What to do? 


Develop realistic expectations 
Share personal story p Pp 


Define stress 

Relate to college audience 
State purpose 

Preview main points 


Relax 
Take care of self 
. Avoid dramatization 
Strive for balanced life 
Keep perspective/sense of humor 


. Major causes of stress , CONCLUSION* 
A. Internal (self-esteem) 


Revisit personal story 
Summarize 
Challenge 


B. Job/school related (too challenging) 
C. Relationship (loss) 

1. Breakup with boyfriend 

2. Father’s death 
D. Situational (moving) 


Effects of stress 

A. Irritability 

B. Poor concentration 
C. Sleeplessness 

D. Loss of appetite 





never find them), ramble, or use poor examples. With the help of your instruc- 
tor’s feedback and guidance, these potential problems, should they occur, will 
decrease with experience. 


Reasons for Using 
Extemporaneous Delivery 


Keys to Effective Extemporaneous Delivery With extemporaneous speaking, you have consider- 
able control over what you say and do, especially as 
you are speaking. You can make changes, clarify or 
elaborate with examples or illustrations, omit a minor 
e is based on a key word outline. point if time is running short, or refer to the audience. 
e allows the speaker to remain direct, involved, Extemporaneous speaking demands total involve- 

and flexible. ment from you. You can’t just read from a manuscript 
or rely on an overly detailed outline. Nor can you 


Extemporaneous delivery 


e requires careful preparation. 
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“zone out” or speak from a hastily prepared outline. Speaking extemporane- 
ously from a key word outline demands a carefully constructed set of notes as 
you speak, encourages you to remain audience-centered, and makes it possible 
for your speech to be an intellectually and emotionally creative process. 
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Preview Besides the extemporaneous style of delivery, speakers can choose from 

several other presentation styles. Among the alternatives are the impromptu, manu- 
script, and memorized styles. The style you choose will depend on your preference, 
the demands of the speaking situation, and audience expectations. 


W hen it comes time to give your speech, you need to choose the type of 


delivery you want to use. Most speakers need to develop the ability to 

use different delivery styles since different topics or occasions call for 

different approaches. You would not want to speak to a large, formal meeting 

with a casual, off-the-cuff style, nor would you want to speak to your classmates 

about the need to support the football team by writing out and then reading a 
manuscript to them. It is important to fit the delivery style to the situation. 

There are four major styles of delivering a speech: impromptu, manuscript, 

memorized, and extemporaneous (which we have already discussed). Although 

the extemporaneous style is appropriate in most public speaking situations and 

is generally preferred by audiences, each of the others deserves some attention. 


The Impromptu Speech 


Impromptu speaking is off-the-cuff and casual, delivered with little or no —_ impromptu speaking casual, 
preparation or organization. In general, you should never choose to make an _ off-the-cuff delivery when a 
impromptu speech if you are given time to prepare in advance. There may be __ speaker has little or no time 
occasions, however, when you find yourself in a situation where impromptu _for preparation 
speaking is the only option. 
For instance, as you participate in professional and social groups and organ- 
izations, you may be called on to articulate your point of view, make a brief 
report, or explain a procedure. Requests for these “speeches” often arise within 
a meeting when someone needs information. It’s important to recognize these 
requests as serious speaking opportunities, even if there is little time to prepare 
for them. For instance, the president of your sorority may say to you, “Jen, you 
attended the national conference this summer. Didn’t they talk about some new 
guidelines for recruiting new members? Can you give us some idea of what 
they said?” In some of your classes, instructors may occasionally hold unan- 
nounced discussions or debates, and you may be asked to make brief, sponta- 
neous comments or to defend your point of view without advance planning. 
Your speech instructor also may choose to hold occasional rounds of 
impromptu speeches. These speeches are usually designed to help you get 
accustomed to standing up and speaking in front of your classmates without 
having to worry about formal evaluation. They also give you a chance to 
“think on your feet.” Impromptu speeches can be creative and enjoyable in 
this context. : 
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Much impromptu speaking 
occurs in informal public 
settings. Here a physician 
explains the position of the 
medical staff in an open 
board meeting of the 
Geisinger Medical Clinic in 
Danville, Pennsylvania. 
(Associated Press) 





Tips for Giving Impromptu Speeches. When giving an impromptu speech, 
you have limited control over what you say and how well you say it. Even so, 
here are a few things you can do to succeed: 


e Anticipate the possibility that you might be called on to speak, and make some 
preparations. If you are taking a class and the instructor knows that you 
have had a specific experience relevant to a topic being discussed, you 
might be asked to share your experience. What might you share? Jot 
down a few notes and take them to class with you. 

Similarly, when you are going to a meeting, examine the meeting 
agenda to see what items are of interest to you or relate to your knowl- 
edge and experience. Even if no one has asked you to speak, you might 
be expected to share your views. You also may have issues that you 
want to address. If so, prepare in advance. 


e Practice active listening. In meeting contexts, it is critical that you follow 
the flow of the conversation. If you are daydreaming and you suddenly 
hear someone say, “Kevin, does this plan make sense to you based on 
your experience?” you will be hard-pressed to say anything, much less 
offer a coherent view. As in other communication situations, good lis- 
tening and effective speaking go hand in hand. 


e Manage communication apprehension by reminding yourself that no one 
expects you to be perfect when you are asked to speak impromptu. Give it your 
best shot and don’t worry about small mistakes. 


e Use whatever small amount of preparation time you are given to your advan- 
tage. For instance, you may be asked immediately before a meeting to 
make some brief remarks. Other business will precede your comments. 


Alternative Styles of Delivery 


In this case, you have some time to review what you know, make a few 
notes, and organize your thoughts. Use your notes when you speak. 


e Use basic principles of speech organization. Even an impromptu speech 
should have an introduction, a body, and a conclusion. Within the body, 
you will want to follow some basic structure, such as chronological or 
categorical order. Your organizational pattern can be simple yet easy to 
follow. It may be helpful (for both you and your listeners) to offer a 
preview and summaty. 


e Speak briefly and concisely. Regardless of the situation, impromptu 
speeches should not consume too much time. When people gather 
together—for a class, a conference, or a business meeting—there is usu- 
ally a planned agenda. When someone is asked to make impromptu 
comments, he or she is doing so as a relatively spontaneous addition to 
an already full schedule. Even in a classroom context, we expect student 
responses to instructor questions to be concise, allowing time for others 
to participate. Keeping it brief is a must. 


¢ Think of the impromptu speaking occasion as providing a golden opportunity to 
practice and develop your delivery. When you have more time to prepare 
for other, more formal speeches, you will speak even more effectively. 


The Manuscript Speech 


At the other end of the delivery continuum is the manuscript speech. Although 


you are unlikely to give manuscript presentations in your public speaking 


class, some occasions seem to invite the use of a prepared manuscript. For 
instance, you may be representing an organization and addressing an impor- 
tant, controversial topic, and the press will be covering your comments. 
Accuracy may be quite important in these situations, and the manuscript 
provides a record of what you said. 

Some settings may call for manuscript speeches largely because of their for- 
mal nature. When giving a speech as a class representative at commencement, 
you would probably write out the speech. Or you could be called on to make 
some formal remarks at the installation of officers of an organization to which 
you belong. The president of the United States uses a manuscript when 
delivering such important speeches as the State of the Union address. 

Using a manuscript allows you to exercise control. You can time your speech 
accurately, choose your words carefully, and decide precisely how you will treat 
each aspect of the speech. The underlying principles of good public speaking 
also apply to the manuscript speech: being well prepared, having experience, 
practicing, and working from a good copy are important. 


Tips for Giving Manuscript Speeches. Delivering a manuscript speech pre- 
sents special challenges related to eye contact, movement, the use of your 
voice, and flexibility. Here are some guidelines to follow: 


e Use a manuscript for the right reasons. Use a manuscript to enhance the 
care with which you choose your words and structure your sentences. 
Use it to control time and to allow you to select interesting, colorful lan- 
guage. Don’t use it as a crutch to hide behind or as a way to manage 
your anxieties. 
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manuscript speech a speech 
presented using a prepared text 





FRAME OF REFERENCE 


This speaker is using a manu- 
script, well suited to a more 
formal situation. Manuscript 
delivery needn’t prevent the 
speaker from staying in con- 
tact with the audience. This 
speaker has practiced his 
speech extensively and so is 
able to look up from his man- 
uscript at his audience. 
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Formal settings often call for 
manuscript speeches. Here a 
Gropo Folklorio member 
speaks at a Cinco de Mayo 
festival in Los Angeles. 

(David Young-Wolff/PhotoEdit) 
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Use good oral style. Even though you are speaking from a manuscript, 
you should use language that is more characteristic of oral than written 
style. This means that you will choose words and construct your sen- 
tences in ways that are accessible to the audience. See Chapter 12 for an 
extensive discussion of the effective use of language in public speaking. 


Practice extensively. You must know the material well enough to look at 
the audience and get back to the manuscript without losing your place. 
Even when using a manuscript, you must remain connected with the 
audience. You need a clean, double-spaced copy printed in an easily 
readable font. 


Look for opportunities to move and gesture. When you speak from a manu- 
script, you may feel compelled to stand in one place—behind the 
podium and close to your script. You may even feel tempted to lean on 
the podium or to grasp it as if you were trying to anchor yourself in a 
strong wind. Don’t succumb to these temptations. With planning and 
practice, you can speak from a manuscript and still move from side to 
side and toward or away from your listeners, and you can certainly use 
appropriate gestures. The key is anticipation, preparation, and practice. 
The more comfortable you are with your manuscript, the freer you will 
feel to move and gesture in natural and content-reinforcing ways. 


Use your voice effectively. Some speakers sound artificial or flat when deliv- 
ering a manuscript speech. Their inflection may be less animated than in 
normal speaking, or they may sound somewhat singsong, as if they are 
doing a poor job of reading some bad poetry. Yet, audiences have come to 
hear speakers speak, not read! To avoid falling into this reading trap, 
commit yourself to using your voice in ways that add variety, color, and 
emphasis—just as you do when speaking extemporaneously. You may 
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want to write self-directives on your manuscript, such as “slow down,” 
“pause here for emphasis,” or “project this/ maybe repeat.” You can also 
underline or otherwise highlight key words and phrases. 


¢ Maintain flexibility. Rather than adapting to the moment or reacting to 
audience feedback, speakers often feel compelled to read from their 
manuscript, word for word, with no deviations, no matter what. Yet one 
of the hallmarks of effective delivery is flexibility. Your manuscript is not 
intended to be a straitjacket. It can be changed. You can add different 
examples. You can (and often should) include spontaneous comments. 
You may commit small portions of it to memory so that you can feel free 
to gesture and move more readily. When you plan to use your manu- 
script with flexibility, you are more likely to remain connected with the 
audience and you can monitor their reactions and feedback. 


The Memorized Speech 


There are few situations where giving a memorized speech is a preferred 
option. Some students who enter speaking contests, such as the American 
Legion Oratorical Contest, or intercollegiate speaking contests are required to 
memorize their speeches. Similarly, more formal or ceremonial occasions might 
call for a short memorized speech: you might not want to use notes or a man- 
uscript when you are proposing a toast at a wedding or paying tribute to a close 

- friend or relative. Also, when giving an extemporaneous speech, you might 
want to memorize the introduction, the conclusion, or a striking piece of poetry 
for you use during the course of the speech. 


Tips for Giving Memorized Speeches. When you find yourself in a speaking sit- 
uation in which you plan to speak from memory, keep these pointers in mind: 


e Stay focused on your specific purpose and the key ideas you want to convey. 
When you memorize, you may be tempted to focus on the specific 
words you plan to use. You may try to memorize, literally, word for 
word. But don’t forget that a memorized speech, like any speech, is 
audience centered. The response you are trying to get from your audi- 
ence should remain foremost in your mind. In a memorized speech, as 
in any other, you need to have a firm command of the ideas you want 
understood. For example, you plan to say, “Incredible as it seems, star- 
vation is a problem in the United States,” but you get only as far as, 
“Incredible as it seems,” and suddenly you can’t remember the next 
word. If you remember the point you wish to make, you can continue 
even if the words aren’t exactly what you had originally intended. 
Saying “Incredible as it seems, people in this country are going hungry,” 
makes the point and enables you to go on. 


¢ Speak in the moment. Sometimes when speakers deliver a speech from 
memory, they go on “automatic pilot.” They appear to forget the imme- 
diate situation and simply recite the words that they have drummed 
into their head. Under these conditions, their mind may wander or even 
go blank. The speech has become a performance rather than a commu- 
nicative exchange with an audience. 
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Manuscript? 
Memorized? 
Extemporaneous? 


Contemplate, in light 

of your career path, 
intended level of commu- 
nity involvement, and 
special occasions that 
may arise, when you may 
be asked to speak. When 
would an extemporane- 
ous presentation be 
appropriate? When 
should you use a manu- 
script? When should you 
ge your remarks? 








S 





memorized speech a pre- 
pared speech presented from 
memory, without the assis- 
tance of notes 
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On the CD, look at If you stay focused on your listeners and remember your specific pur- 
the speech on Child pose, if you remain centered on ideas rather than on exact words, and if 
Protection. The speaker is using you look for ways to adapt as you speak, you will more likely stay tuned 


a memorized style of delivery. 
Consider the ways in which her 
delivery is effective. How might 
she improve? 


in to the moment and maintain your poise, focus, and flexibility. An 
audience-centered speaker never forgets that she or he is involved in a 
communicative interaction and is not just putting on a show. 


° Practice, practice, practice! To be effective, all speakers must practice, regard- 
less of the style of delivery they plan to use. But the memorized speech may 
require even more practice—and especially so if the memorization is part of 
a speaking contest and the speaker must memorize a fairly long text. 

When faced with such a situation, you should read 

through the text several times, then practice it in 

sections before you try to deliver the entire speech. 

Practice sessions should be distributed over time 

rather than crammed into a few hours. Getting 

Alternative Styles of Delivery plenty of rest between practice sessions is essential. 

Remember, too, that even in speech contests, there is 

usually some room for varying your exact words. 

Se anuectipt Stay focused on what you are trying to accomplish 

e Memorized with your audience even if you forget the precise 

words you intended to use. 


KEEP IN MIND 


© Impromptu 
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Preview Often after you make a speech, you will be asked to entertain questions. 
The question-and-answer period is particularly important because it allows you to 
interact informally with the audience, to provide additional information, to build your 
credibility, and to deal with aspects of your topic not addressed in the speech itself. 


forum period — the question- S ome speakers give little thought to the forum period. Instead they focus 
and-answer period following all their attention on the preparation and delivery of the formal speech. 
a speech that allows for a Yet many speakers damage their credibility when attempting to respond 
dialogue between speaker to audience questions. They reveal their ignorance, defensiveness, or prejudice 


and audience through thoughtless or insensitive answers. 

The forum period is a potentially crucial aspect of the public communication 
event. It is a time when the speaker and the listener exchange roles—when the 
listener does the speaking and the speaker does the listening. It is a dynamic time 
when the audience-centered model of communication seems to come to life. 


Preparing for the Question-and-Answer Period 


Although you can’t anticipate everything listeners might ask, you can make 
some good guesses. You should expect questions about controversial points you 
make in your speech. You also should know what other points of view audience 
members might have. Think about arguments that they might use to challenge 
your ideas and how you would answer them. Be absolutely sure of your 
sources. Know as much as possible about how your information was gathered 
and by whom in case your data are questioned. Consider which parts of your 


Responding to Audience Questions 


speech might be most difficult to understand because of their technical nature or 
because they are outside the realm of listeners’ experience. Try to think of addi- 
tional examples or analogies or different ways to restate your explanations. 
The more you know about your topic, the better prepared you will be to 
deal with questions. If all you know about a topic can be contained in a short 
speech, you are not thoroughly prepared. Gather and assimilate a lot more 
information than can fit into your speech. This will be very helpful to you in 
answering audience questions. 


Conducting the Question-and-Answer Period 


Before you conduct the forum period, make sure you conclude your speech. We 
have all heard speakers who simply stop speaking, scratch their heads, and 
mumble, “Well, I guess that’s about it. Do you have any questions?” The question- 
and-answer period follows the conclusion, but it is not a replacement for it. 
Decide where you will stand as you receive audience questions. Some speak- 
ers return to their seats as soon as they conclude their remarks. It’s as if they are 
saying, “Whew! Glad that’s over!” This sort of behavior does not invite a dia- 
logue with the audience. What are some alternatives? One option is to remain 
behind the podium. This conveys a sense of formality, maintaining some dis- 
tance between you and the audience. Another option is to stand at the side or in 
front of the podium, where you can interact more directly with the audience. 
Finally, in informal settings, you might sit on a table and move into a “chatting” 
mode. Any of these options might work well depending on the situation in 
which you are speaking, the audience’s expectations, and your own preferences. 
The following general guidelines may help you conduct the question- 
and-answer period. If you handle audience questions well, you can make your 
message more compelling. 


¢ Listen carefully to each question posed. If you can’t hear the questioner very 
well, ask her or him to stand and repeat the question. Or (if you have not 
already done so) move away from the podium and stand closer to the 
audience. As you listen, provide a few nonverbal cues, such as nodding 
your head, to let the questioner know that you are following the point 
being raised. 


e If appropriate, repeat each question so that everyone can hear it and keep track of 
what is happening. In repeating the question, you may need to rephrase it, 
since audience members often phrase their questions in awkward or 
rambling ways. 


¢ Do not allow one person to dominate the forum period. If many people raise 
their hands at once, make sure you call on ones who have not spoken 
previously. If someone who has already posed a question raises his or 
her hand again, you might ask, “Is there anyone with a question who 
has not yet spoken?” Occasionally a persistent questioner may try to 
engage you in a dialogue for an extended period of time. If that hap- 
pens, you might ask that person if he or she can remain after the formal 
meeting is concluded so that you can talk more. 


© Don't try to fake your way through a response. If you don’t know the answer 
to a question or are not familiar with a related topic, say so. For example, 
someone may ask you if you have read a particular book that relates to 
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KEEP IN MIND 1° 


Conducting the Forum Period: 
Guidelines for the Speaker 
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your presentation. If you haven’t but you say that 
you have, you will find yourself in an even tougher 
spot when the listener next asks, “How did you 
interpret the author’s comments on the postmodern 
view of Jung’s works?” Admitting that you do not 


Anticipate and prepare for possible questions. know something is not the end of the world. Besides, 
Listen carefully to each question posed. you can use it as an opportunity to learn from the 


Repeat questions when appropriate. 
Discourage those who would dominate. 


Never fake your way through a response. 


Respect time limits. 


listener, to jot down a note or two, and to show the 
audience that you respect them. 

In addition, if a listener poses a challenging or 
important question that you cannot answer, offer to 
find out the answer and get back to him or her. It’s 


Actively encourage listeners to participate. easy to get a listener’s email address following your 





Opening the Dialogue 


Think ahead to your next 
speech and the material 
you'll be presenting. Now 
try to anticipate what 
questions your audience 
might have. Write them 
out, along with your 
responses. Also prepare a 
set of questions (in case 
they’re needed) that you 
might use to stimulate dis- 
cussion after your speech. 
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talk—then, do your research and follow through with 
a thoughtful response. When you do this, you are 
behaving responsibly and respectfully toward the listener. At the same 
time, you are learning more about your topic—which may prove useful as 
you go on to address similar issues in the future. 


Respect time limits. Question-and-answer periods cannot go on forever. 
Like speeches, they have time constraints. Sometimes you will be asked 
to speak briefly and leave plenty of time for audience questions. Other 
times you will have only a little time left for interaction with the audi- 
ence. Ask in advance what the audience expects or desires, then follow 
through, cooperating with listener norms and expectations. 


If appropriate, actively encourage listeners to participate. Sometimes you 
may deliver a speech that generates a strong audience response. Or per- 
haps you have presented a lot of new information and you want to find 
out whether listeners have followed you. In these cases, you may want 
to solicit audience participation. You may begin in a very general way 
with, “What questions do you have?” Though useful in some situations, 
this approach doesn’t provide any clues as to the kind of questions or 
comments that might be appropriate. In addition, some listeners are 
reluctant to speak up in front of others, so you may have to encourage 
them in various ways. 

For instance, ask a more specific question, such as, “What do you think 
of the idea of making condoms widely available in public schools?” That 
kind of question signals an area of potential controversy and might make 
listeners think, “This may be a good topic for us to pursue.” 

You also may target someone you know who has experience with or 
ideas on the subject. You might ask that person to share his or her perspec- 
tive as an involved parent, educator, or academic adviser. Of course, you 
will want to make sure that you do not embarrass anyone. Ask questions 
only of those who are clearly listening and who have established and main- 
tained eye contact with you. 

Finally, you may encourage listeners to talk by moving from behind 
the podium, desk, or table (if such a barrier exists) and leaning against 
something or sitting on a table or desk. This will reinforce the notion of 
informal information and idea exchange and remove potential status 
barriers. As you continue to encourage listeners to interact with you, 
they will see that you are interested in engaging them in a dialogue. 
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“SOUNDING GOOD” VERSUS “BEING SOUND” 





Preview One of the speaker’s ethical obligations is to try to present a message of 
substance, and good delivery is no substitute for sound ideas. Having good delivery 
means staying audience-centered, avoiding behaviors that distract from the mes- 
sage, and promoting the listeners’ belief and understanding. 


that someone sounded good but not being sure of what he or she said. 

Sometimes delivery is so striking that it takes us away from the content of 
the communication. This may be a purposeful act on the part of the speaker, or 
it may be an accident. In either case, it is not good delivery. 


C ometimes we find ourselves in the uncomfortable situation of thinking 


Beyond Delivery: Listening to the Message 


The immediacy of a public speaking situation—in which the speaker and the 
listener actually encounter each other and the audience witnesses the speech’s 
presentation—sometimes gives unwarranted influence to delivery. The speaker 
who is poised, has a good voice, is articulate, and appears confident and 
friendly may impress us. Sometimes, however, such a speaker is merely 
facile—he or she can speak easily but might not be saying very much. One facile speaking with ease 
thing that this book has been designed to do is to prepare you to distinguish —_and fluency, but lacking 
between a speaker who is sound and a speaker who just sounds good. substantive content 
A sound speaker’s ideas pass the rigorous tests that grow out of the princi- 
ples embodied in the preceding chapters. As much as we might admire the ease 
and grace with which someone can address an audience, we need to be on our 
guard against the slick, superficial person who is out to sell himself or herself 
and not to grapple with important ideas. 


The Foundation of Ethical Delivery 


Ethical delivery grows out of an audience-centered approach to public speak- __ ethical delivery speaking 
ing. A speaker whose constant and consistent attention is on himself or herself honestly and truthfully, with a 
is liable to be far more concerned with what he or she looks like or how he or __ thoughtful and genuine con- 
she moves than with how the audience is reacting to what is being said. After _ cern for the well-being of the 
all, when you speak, you are not putting on an “act”: you are trying to get a —_ audience and community 
response from a specific audience, and you are concerned for their well-being. 
Good delivery reflects this kind of mental state. 
Second, as noted earlier, good delivery does not call attention to itself. The 
best delivery is one that the audience doesn’t notice at all. It is the type that the 
audience will not respond to by obliterating content or meaning because of a 
physical action on the part of the speaker. This means, for example, that you 
will want to exhibit speaking behaviors that are appropriate to the situation, 
such as using a conversational type of voice when speaking to an audience of 
fifteen or twenty people sitting close to you. Of course, no speaker should 
intentionally use dramatic gestures, striking movement, or interesting vocal 
patterns to distract the audience from weak content. Not only is this kind of 
strategy ethically questionable, but it also can backfire. Your delivery should 
reinforce your remarks rather than compete with them for attention. 
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Would you like some help in polishing your delivery? 
For some suggestions on making your presentation, go 
to http://college.hmco.com/communication/andrews/ 
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Finally, ethical delivery is that which best pro- 
motes the listeners’ trust and comprehension. When 
you make a speech, your body, voice, and gestures 
must be in tune with the mood and nature of your 
message. It is not always easy to judge the best way 


public_speaking/2e/students/ and click on Connectingto | tO integrate your delivery into a speech situation. 
the Net. From there, follow the link to Effective Delivery. | Practice delivering your speech and then seek con- 


SUMMARY 


structive feedback. Never forget that what is hap- 

pening in front of your audience is all that the audi- 

ence really knows about you and the topic at that 
particular moment. A speaker may have some very good and compelling rea- 
sons for urging an audience to take an action, but if the speaker, through a dull 
and lifeless delivery, doesn’t seem to care at all, the message may be lost. 








tion process. There are many different ways to deliver a speech, ranging 

from the formal memorized or manuscript presentation to the very infor- 
mal impromptu speech. For most public speaking situations, however, the 
extemporaneous style, involving meticulous research and preparation and 
delivered from a key word outline, is best. 

When you speak extemporaneously, you are more likely to speak with flex- 
ibility, adapting to audience expectations and to the physical environment in 
which you deliver your speech. As you speak, you are encouraged to establish 
eye contact with members of the audience, to use appropriate reinforcing ges- 
tures, and to use your voice effectively. This is not to say that you cannot have 
good delivery when, for instance, you deliver a speech from a manuscript, but 
other forms of delivery do present special challenges. 

Although we often think of a speech as completed when the speaker has 
delivered his or her conclusion, many times the conversation with the audience 
will extend for many minutes while listeners ask and the speaker responds to 
questions. The question-and-answer period is a very important part of any 
public speech. When you receive audience questions, you have the chance to 
show them how well informed you are, how well you can think on your feet, 
how carefully you listen, how open you are to their ideas and diverse points of 
view, how you handle conflict, and how honest you are in responding to diffi- 
cult questions. To be most effective in this situation, you should anticipate and 
prepare for possible questions from your audience. 

Ethical delivery grows from an audience-centered approach to public 
speaking. Good speakers try never to distract the audience through their pres- 
entational style. They do all they can to promote audience belief and under- 
standing. They know that good delivery is essential. And good, ethical delivery 
not only sounds good, but grows from a sound foundation—a carefully con- 
structed, well supported, and reasoned speech. Both speaker and listeners must 
be mindful of the distinction between sounding good and being sound. 


Ts delivery of your speech represents the climax of the speech prepara- 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND REFLECTION 





1. Define each of the following styles of delivering a speech: 


a. Extemporaneous 
b. Impromptu 
c. Manuscript 
d. Memorized 


Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of each delivery style. 


2. Why is a key word outline useful in delivering a speech? Can you think of 
any potential disadvantages to using such an outline? 


3. Your friend has to make an important presentation at his fraternity awards 
dinner. He comes to you and asks you for advice on how to deliver his 
speech. What three things would you stress? Why are they important? 


4. You have heard many people give speeches (classroom speeches, lectures, 
political speeches, after-dinner speeches, speeches at memorial services). 
Given your experience as an audience member, what are the things that 
most annoy you about some speakers’ delivery habits or styles? What are 
some delivery characteristics you especially admire? 


5. Suppose you have been asked to deliver a eulogy or speech of tribute. Now 
imagine that you have been asked to speak briefly to your fellow volunteers 
at a Red Cross fundraiser—to make spontaneous remarks that will motivate 
them. How do you think your delivery would vary as you move from the 
first to the second speaking situation? 


6. You have given a speech, and now it is time for audience questions. How 
would you deal with each of these situations? 


a. An audience member is hostile. 

b. An audience member asks three questions in a row. 

c. Someone asks you a question you do not know the answer to. 
d. No one asks you a question. 


7. You have just given a speech in your public speaking class. As you leave the 
room, one of your classmates comes to you and says, “Wow! You have the 
most impressive speaking voice! I could listen to you speak all day long.” 
Would you consider this to be good or bad news? Why? 


8. What is the difference between sounding good and being sound? 
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CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


After studying this chapter, 
you should be able to 


1. use good style to promote 
understanding through the 
use of clear, interesting, 


and appropriate language. 


cS 


make language choices 
that reflect the character- 
istics of good oral style. 


3. discern ethical considera- 
tions in the use of language. 


4. explain how style can 
influence listeners’ 
responses. 


tyle is a very difficult term to define, partly because we use it in so many 

different ways. If we refer to a person as having style, the context of our 

reference will tell whether we mean that person dresses very well, sings 
in a unique way, or plays basketball with a special flair. When we talk about a 
speaker’s style, we may also mean many different things. We might say that a 
speaker’s style is the unique or specific type of image he or she creates for the 
audience. The speaker’s use of language, movement and gestures, and appear- 
ance on the platform all affect the way he or she is perceived by the audience. 
In its most general sense, style covers much that has been discussed in this 
book. Our speaking style is influenced by the way we think, by the way we put 
arguments together, and by the way we relate to the audience. 

This chapter focuses specifically on one aspect of style: language—how 
to choose it and how to use it. For the moment, let’s consider style to be 
the use and choice of language. Let’s look at style as it relates both to the 
understanding of messages and to persuasion. 



















style a speaker’s choice and 


use of language 
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USING STYLE TO PROMOTE UNDERSTANDING 





Preview Every speaker has a personal style, but style is also concerned with how 

the speaker chooses to use language. Language choices can help speakers connect 

with listeners or can create barriers when misunderstandings occur. When choosing 
your language, it is critical to remain audience-centered. 


and our listeners do not always speak exactly the same language. All 

of us may speak English, but we do not choose and use language in 
the same ways. We may come from different backgrounds that provide us with 
different words or different meanings for words. 

Regional uses of English, ethnic uses of language, and generational uses of 
language can be confusing to those outside a particular linguistic group. When 
your grandmother talks about going out to purchase a CD, she is probably 
planning to go to the bank to get a certificate of deposit, not to the local music 
shop to purchase a compact disc. Sometimes language uses are very specific 
and unusual. For instance, on a certain New Jersey campus, “making out” or 
“necking” is called “grouching.” Students who attend that institution might 
say that someone has given them a “little grouch” when they have received a 
kiss. No one else would have the slightest idea of what they meant. Most lis- 
teners would probably assume they have encountered someone who was 
grumbling or complaining. 

As you consider the ways in which appropriate language choices will help 
you connect with your audience, be aware that oral style and written style are 
not the same. Unless the situation calls for a manuscript speech, you will typi- 
cally give much more informal speeches. These should not be written out and 
read to an audience. If they are, they will sound stilted and may suggest that 
you are not sincere or don’t care as much about the listeners as you do about 
the speech. Most speeches you give will be characterized by good oral style, 
which is more informal, simpler, and more repetitious than written style. 
Also—and this is very important—oral style is more spontaneous. It allows you 
the flexibility to adapt your language as you speak. The advice we offer in this 
chapter is directed toward helping you make careful and effective language 
choices, but it should not be taken as encouragement to write speeches instead 
of preparing yourself to speak. 


() ne thing that is often difficult for us to appreciate as speakers is that we 


The Symbolic Nature of Language 


Words are symbols. They are abstractions that allow us to talk about persons, 
places, things, actions, and ideas without providing every detail. The more 
abstract our words, the more details we omit. The names for things often pro- 
vide no more than the titles of broad categories. Although we may think of such 
titles as fairly concrete, when we use them, we leave out many potentially dis- 
tracting details. You call what you drive a car, but that word is a category that 
ignores the car’s color, design, make, model, age, rust spots and chips, and 
other details that distinguish it from other people’s cars. 

Of course, some words are more abstract than others. The dictionary defines 
abstract as “not concrete or specific, without reference to a specific instance.” 
That definition suggests the potential for problems in communication that 
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grow from abstractness in language. As we speak more abstractly, ideas can 
become more and more difficult to grasp, and the chances of misunderstanding 
increase. If the word car omits detail, consider how many more details are 
omitted when we speak of education, home, love, patriotism, or ambition. 

Whatever the complications that grow from the abstractness of language, 
the corresponding advantages are clear. We can communicate more easily 
because we do not get bogged down in details. Abstraction allows us to manip- 
ulate great chunks of the world verbally. It permits us to talk about the absent, 
the past, and the future, and it allows us to conceptualize ideas—such as love, 
honor, and beauty—that may lie beyond concrete experience. Abstracting is also 
a powerful source of identification. Politicians have long known that speaking 
in general, more abstract terms makes it easier for others to endorse their ideas. 
Most of us favor family values, responsive government, and responsible citizenship. 
Yet we all recognize that those words can mean many different things. 

When we use words that are highly abstract, we must remember that as we 
lose detail, we tend to ignore differences. So we talk of students without 
acknowledging their very real differences in background, social skills, age, cog- 
nitive style, maturity, and so forth. Yet honoring very real differences is impor- 
tant if we are to avoid stereotyping and seek true understanding. The vigilant 
listener will ask questions of the speaker to clarify his or her intended meaning. 
Remaining aware of the symbolic nature of language is important for both 
speakers and listeners. 


Denotative and Connotative Meaning 


Besides being symbolic, the words speakers use have both denotative and con- 
notative meaning. Denotative meaning derives from words that carry less 
emotional baggage—those that tend to be more objective and less susceptible 
to a wide variety of interpretations. Often denotative words describe the rela- 
tionship between the word and some object to which it refers. For example, the 
denotative meaning of pencil is “a writing implement consisting of a thin rod of 
graphite or similar substance encased in wood or held in a plastic or metal 
mechanical device.” Its meaning is relatively objective; there are likely no per- 
sonal interpretations and feelings. When we hear the word pencil, few of us feel 
fear, joy, or anger. 

Connotative meaning derives from emotionally charged words that sug- 
gest a range of subjective and emotional interpretations, depending on the 
listener. In some instances, the same word can be 
denotative for one person and connotative for 
another. The word cat for many people might simply 
denote a four-footed, furry feline. To one who is 
severely allergic to dander, however, the word cat is 
emotionally charged and thus connotative. In our 
culture, many words carry obviously emotional 
meanings. Describing someone as disgusting, for 
example, clearly suggests strong negative feelings 
about that person. For many U.S. citizens, the word 
American provokes emotional responses. 

Denotative or connotative meaning is infused into 


of public speaking. 


and listeners. 


To promote understanding, 
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Vague? Volatile? 


Contemplate the words 
or expressions you’ve 
considered using in a 
forthcoming speech. Will 
any be confusing in the 
way you're using them? 
Are any too abstract? Are 
any too highly charged? 
What substitutions might 
you make? Jot down 
words and expressions to 
avoid, as well as suitable 
substitutes. 





denotative meaning mean- 
ing that is considered objec- 
tive or universally agreed on 


¥ 


connotative meaning the 
subjective or emotional 
meaning or association that 
a person has for a particular 
word or phrase 





Language and Understanding 


e be familiar with the meaning of style in the context 
e be aware of ijanguage differences between speakers 


e acknowledge the symbolic nature of language. 


language by the context in which words appear and e distinguish denotative from connotative meaning. 


by the perceptions of the listener. Nonetheless, in our 
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society, some words seem to be more emotionally charged than others: mother, 
honor, free enterprise, racist, and neo-Nazi are some examples. All of these words 
are liable to conjure up a wide variety of intense personal responses. 

As speakers, we must heighten our sensitivity to language. We cannot 
assume that our language choices will automatically be those that our listeners 
would make. Nor will our language necessarily be understood by listeners 
unless we strive to make ourselves clear. 


DD Aw Now Ge oUe CAS hGs ae Co LED Ay Rie phe 





Preview The most profound idea, clever remark, or astute observation will have 
little impact if your listeners cannot grasp it. Clear speakers use language with 
which the audience is familiar; speak with specificity, concreteness, and precision; 
avoid the use of clichés, empty words, and distracting language; and construct their 
sentences with a concern for good oral style. 


clarity the degree to which 
a speaker’s language is 
instantly intelligible to his 

or her audience 





e need to keep in mind that a speech, being oral, is very different 
W from a written presentation. You know that if you are reading a page 

and you come across words that you have never seen before, you 
will either figure out the meaning from the context, ask a friend or expert what 
the words mean, or look up the words in a dictionary. Indeed a good book often 
challenges the reader and contributes to his or her own knowledge of the lan- 
guage. But a speech is a different matter. 

When you are giving a speech, the listeners can’t stop you and get you to 
run through a section of your speech again, nor can they stop you so that they 
can rush out and look up a word. As speakers, we need to be sensitive to the 
differences between oral and written communication contexts and do all we 
can to achieve clarity and to make ourselves readily understood. If our speak- 
ing is to be clear in a meaningful sense, it cannot simply be clear in the long run, 
after minutes of speculation, or after several trips to the dictionary. Rather it 
must be instantly intelligible. 

Of course, good writing is also clear, although the writer’s sentences, depend- 
ing on the audience, can be more complex and his or her vocabulary more sophis- 
ticated than the speaker’s. Some writers fail to appreciate the value of clarity. A 
concern over obscure, unintelligible, and pompous language led the editors of 
the scholarly journal Philosophy and Literature, published by the Johns Hopkins 
University Press, to initiate the Bad Writing Contest. This contest attempts to 
locate the “ugliest, most stylistically awful passage” found in a scholarly book or 
article published in the last few years. Spotlight on Bad Writing features some 
recent winning sentences. It is hard to imagine any audience for whom these 
sorts of messages would be enlightening. The message is simple: neither writers 
nor speakers should confuse obscure expression with profound thinking. 

On other occasions and in other contexts, lack of clarity may more accurately 
be attributed to lack of care, thought, or vigilance in choosing words and con- 
structing sentences or phrases. Among the so-called best newspaper headlines 
of 1997 were the following: “Police Begin Campaign to Run Down Jaywalkers,” 
“Drunk Gets Nine Months in Violin Case,” “Lung Cancer in Women 
Mushrooms,” “Clinton Wins on Budget, But More Lies Ahead,” and “Killer 
Sentenced to Die for Second Time in Ten Years.” Similarly, a careful reading of 
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Winners of the Johns Hopkins University Press Bad Writing Contest 


From an English professor: 
“The lure of imaginary totality is momentarily frozen before 
the dialectic of desire hastens on within symbolic chains.” 


From an art historian: 

“To this end, | must underline the phallicism endemic to 
the dialectics of penetration routinely deployed in descrip- 
tions of pictorial space and the operations of spectatorship.” 


From a philosopher: 

“Since thought is seen to be ‘rhizomatic’ rather than 
‘arboreal,’ the movement of differentiation and becoming 
is already imbued with its own positive trajectory.” 


hegemonic understanding of American history expressively 
totalized in the metanarrative that had been reconstructed 
out of (or more accurately read into) these masterworks.” 


From a professor of comparative literature (and first- 
prize winner): 

“The visual is essentially pornographic, which is to say 
that it has its end in rapt, mindless fascination; thinking 
about its attributes becomes an adjunct to that, if it is 
unwilling to betray its object; while the more austere films 
necessarily draw their energy from the attempt to repress 
their own excess (rather than from the more thankless 
effort to discipline the viewer).” 


From a historian: 
“When interpreted from within the ideal space of the 
myth-symbol school, Americanist masterworks legitimized 


From the 1997 “Bad Writing Contest,” Philosophy and 
Literature, Johns Hopkins University Press, 1997. 


the same year’s classified ads reveals some of these: “Dog for sale: eats anything 
and is fond of children”; “Honest man. Will take anything”; “Wanted: Man to 
take care of cow that does not smoke or drink”; and “We will oil your sewing 
machine and adjust tension in your home for only $3.00.” As you can see, lack 
of clarity can be amusing—and certainly open to interpretation. 


Clarity and Familiarity 


One way to promote clarity is to use words with which the audience is familiar. 
Once one of us was giving a lecture in which he described a political speech as 
“pedestrian.” After the lecture was over, one student was somewhat puzzled 
and frustrated. “I thought a pedestrian was someone who walked across the 
street,” the student said. “How can a speech be pedestrian?” This is an extreme 
example; we should be able to assume that a college student would know the 
meaning of pedestrian (that is, banal or unextraordinary) in this context. 
Nevertheless, the instructor might have said, “This was a very pedestrian, ordi- 
nary speech; there was nothing unusual, striking, or interesting about it.” Such 
restatement would have explained the unfamiliar word and reinforced the idea. 


Technical Language. A speaker should always remember that technical words 
may be unfamiliar to an audience. A chemistry major will have no difficulty 
understanding what a reagent is and an accounting major understanding a trial 
balance. For someone training to be an auto mechanic, a fuel injector is an ordi- 
nary object, and its function is readily understood. A nutritionist knows what 
carbohydrates are, a laboratory technician what red blood cells represent, and a 
teacher what a grade curve is. In other words, technical language doesn’t have 
to be words such as aerodynamics, quantum mechanics, or iambic pentameter. 
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A speaker’s language should 
be appropriate for the listen- 
ers. This aeronautics professor 
will be likely to use technical 
language when speaking with 
students who are familiar with 
technical terms. In speaking to 
a general audience, the profes- 
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sor would choose language 
more easily understood by 
listeners with less specialized 
knowledge. (Christopher 
Morrow/Stock, Boston, Inc.) 


technical language any lan- 
guage that has a very precise 
meaning within a particular 
field of endeavor 


jargon technical language; 
often carries a negative 
connotation when used to 
describe incomprehensible 
or pretentious language 


acronym letters that stand 
for names or titles, often 
derived from the initial letters 
or parts of a series of words 


“ail 
WH 





Any language that has a very precise meaning within a particular field of 
endeavor is technical language. It’s easy for us to forget that language we con- 
sider to be ordinary may be considered technical by an audience. Whenever we 
use language in ways that exclude some people who lack technical expertise, 
we diminish the opportunity for dialogue. 

Technical language is also known as jargon, as in “medical jargon” or “com- 
puter jargon.” But another meaning of jargon is gibberish, so jargon is often 
thought of as meaningless technical language. Jargon used in this way carries 
with it the implication that its user does not want to communicate with the 
audience, but, rather, to impress listeners with his or her knowledge. Or it may 
be that the user is not very clear in his or her own mind and is using jargon to 
cover up this lack of clarity. Using jargon to impress an audience or to hide 
fuzzy thinking is clearly unethical. Furthermore, language used inappropri- 
ately for audiences who are not part of a particular technical community is 
almost certain to be ineffective. 


Abbreviations and Acronyms. The same, of course, is true of technical or spe- 
cialized abbreviations or substitutions for longer words or titles that are 
commonly used in specific contexts. The best example of this is the way in 
which we use acronyms, letters that stand for names or titles. Anyone in an 
audience who is interested in broadcasting will know what is meant by the 
FCC, but others in the audience may not know that this refers to the Federal 
Communications Commission. Many college students will know what a GPA 
is, but their parents, friends, or others not associated with the university may 
not know that it refers to grade point average. As speakers, we need to be con- 
scious of the fact that our language grows out of our experience and knowledge 
and sometimes needs to be translated for listeners. 
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Concreteness and Specificity 


Words that are chosen for their concreteness and specificity increase clarity. 
Telling an audience, for example, that they must exert increased effort or that 
they must be very active is not really telling them what they are expected to do. 
By contrast, saying to an audience that they could distribute handbills at the 
student union at nine o’clock the next morning is saying something specific. 
Asking an audience to vote for a candidate because she or he is in favor of 
enlarging educational opportunities is vague. Asking an audience to vote for a 
candidate because he or she supports a $5 million increase in the federal loan 
program for students is specific. 


Clarity and Precision 


Mark Twain once observed that there is no such thing as a synonym; he admon- 
ished writers to seek the right word, not its “second cousin.” Twain’s advice is 
also good for public speakers. Precise words are important because they allow 
us to communicate our meaning as accurately as possible. 

If you wanted to describe someone walking down the street, how would 
you do it? Specifically, what verb would you choose? This would depend 
entirely on the kind of image you wanted to create. If you wanted to portray 
the person as being in a hurry, you might use a verb such as raced, hustled, or 
hurried. But each of these is different. Which is faster? Which is more informal? 
To take a different example, suppose you wanted to describe a negative feeling 
about something. You might say you disliked it, but if you felt more strongly, 
you might choose a verb such as hated, detested, or loathed. Which conveys the 
most accurate description of your feeling? In general, you will be more efficient 
with your language if you choose words precisely. Why say “walked slowly,” 
when you can say “ambled”? Why say “loved very much,” when you can say 
“adored”? Precise language is both clear and compact. 


Avoiding Clichés, Empty Words, and 
Distracting Language 


Effective public speakers try to avoid using clichés—trite, overused expres- 
sions. At one time, these expressions were probably fresh and interesting. “The 
bottom line” conveys a clear enough meaning, but the phrase has been used so 
much that it doesn’t show any originality and may have lost the precise mean- 
ing it was supposed to have. Because of overuse, clichés are tired and lifeless, 
and they are less likely to engage listeners’ thoughts and hold their interest. 
Table 12.1 lists some clichés to avoid. 

Also avoid empty words—those that add nothing but length to your sen- 
tences. For instance, why say “a number of,” when you can say “several” or 
“many”? You might say “because” instead of “due to the fact that,” “after” 
instead of “subsequent to,” “about” rather than “in connection with,” and “J 
must” instead of “it will be necessary for me to.” 

Even though we might think of a speaking situation as an enlarged conver- 
sation, there are stylistic differences. A conversation is more interactive. We 
don’t always finish sentences, we may be interrupted from time to time, or oth- 
ers in the conversation may verbalize reactions. Casual conversations are often 
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clichés expressions that are 
trite and overused 


empty words words that 
add length but no additional 
meaning 
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circumlocutions — the use of 
an unnecessarily large number 
of words to express an idea 


active voice sentence 
construction in which a 
subject performs an action 
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littered with unnecessary language that may be acceptable in that setting but 
not in a public speaking situation. We might say to a friend that “he was, like, 
very tall and, you know, well built.” But that kind of language distracts and 
clutters in a public speech and definitely should be avoided. 

If you can avoid empty words, clichés, and distracting language in your 
speaking, you will say more, say it more efficiently, and speak more clearly, and 
your audience will benefit through greater knowledge and understanding. 


Constructing Sentences to Promote Clarity 


Individual words must be clear, and so should sentences. Construct sentences 
with well-chosen words, but arrange those words so that the sentences they 
form are direct and easy to follow. . 

For good oral style, construct sentences so that the subject and the verb are 
close together. This makes the sentence easier to understand, and it sounds 
more natural. Consider the following sentence, in which the subject and verb 
have been separated: “This new program, which has been tried at other col- 
leges similar to our own and has been enormously popular, is worthy of your 
support.” Surely the sentence would be more understandable if it were 
reworked to say: “This program is worthy of your support. Other colleges like 
our own have tried it, and it has been enormously popular.” 

Another important issue is to keep sentences relatively short, with some 
appropriate variety. Shorter sentences are easier for listeners to follow. Also avoid 
needless repetition, unnecessary modifiers, and circumlocutions, such as: “The 
reason why I think this plan will work is because. . . .” 
Use the active voice whenever possible to eliminate 
unnecessary words. Consider the following examples: 


“Great frustration with the new graduation require- 
ments has been expressed by students throughout 


Look at the working outline for your forthcoming the university.” (passive voice) 
speech. Read through it as if you were an audience “Throughout the university, students have felt frus- 


member, using the suggestions in Keep in Mind 12.2 
to check your use of language. Circle problem areas 
and rework them so that you will present a clearer, 


more effective message. 





trated with the new graduation requirements.” 
(active voice) 


We will further explore the use of active language a 
little later in this chapter. 
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Another consideration is to use only necessary modifiers. There are two 
kinds of modifiers: those that comment and those that define. Commenting 
modifiers include very, most, and definitely. These modifiers tell us nothing new; 
instead they try to boost the meaning of the word they modify. Yet if you select 
your words precisely, they should be able to stand alone without the assistance 
of such modifiers. By contrast, defining modifiers provide information that the 
noun standing alone cannot convey. They tell us something we need to know. 
Depending on whether an idea is described as innovative, brilliant, outdated, or 
preposterous, we will respond to it quite differently. 


Repetition and Restatement. Speakers may have to repeat certain words, 
phrases, or ideas to make them stick in listeners’ minds. Clarity of oral style, 
in contrast to clarity of written style, may demand that a speaker use more 
repetition and restatement than a writer would use. Repetition is especially 
effective when the speaker wants the audience to remember specific, often 
vivid or especially meaningful, words or phrases. The speaker would most 
benefit from using restatement if he or she wanted to emphasize or clarify an 
idea by discussing it in several different ways. Of course, speakers should not 
overuse these devices, but, when used carefully, they help speakers reinforce 
main ideas and make important expressions memorable. 

Perhaps one of the most famous uses of repetition was in a speech given by 
Winston Churchill in the early days of World War II when Britain stood alone 
against Germany. In refusing to consider negotiating with the enemy, Churchill 
said, “We shall defend our island, whatever the cost may be. We shall fight on 
the beaches. We shall fight on the landing grounds. We shall fight in the fields 
and in the streets, and we shall fight in the hills. We shall never surrender.”! 
Another famous speech, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s “American Scholar,” uses 
restatement in a memorable way: “We will walk on our feet; we will work with 
our hands; we will speak our own minds. The study of letters shall be no longer 
a name for pity, for doubt, and for sensual indulgence. ... A nation of men will 
for the first time exist, because each believes himself inspired by the Divine 
Soul which also inspires all men.”” 


Transitional Language. Asa speaker, you aim to help 
your audience follow, remember, and understand. 
One device that helps promote a clearer style is the use 
of transitional language, which continually points the 
audience in the proper direction. For example, as a 
speaker amplifies a particular point, he or she might 
say, “I’ve been telling you that a diet that is not prop- 
erly supervised can be very dangerous for you. Let me 
give you an example of just how dangerous it can be 
by telling you about a college student named Joan.” 
The move by the speaker from the generalization to 
the specific example is thus clearly delineated through 
the use of transitional language. Similarly, signpost- 
ing, as discussed in Chapter 8, may direct listeners to 
each new idea through words such as first and finally. 
If you didn’t do the Internet exercise in Chapter 8 (see 
page 186), you may want to go back to it and get more 
practice devising transitions. 


Use familiar words. 


Define acronyms. 


Think clearly. 


KEEP IN MIND 


Language and Clarity 


Use good transitions. 
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commenting modifiers | mod- 
ifiers that boost the meaning of 
a word but reveal nothing new 


defining modifiers — modifiers 
that provide new, needed 
information 


repetition repeating, word 
for word, key elements 
presented in a message 


restatement restating, with 
slightly different language or 
sentence construction, key 
elements presented in 

a message 


transitional language words 
and phrases a speaker pro- 
vides that signal movement 
and direction within a speech 
and the relationship between 
its parts 


Following are some ways to make language clear: 


Avoid technical language. 


Be concrete and specific. 

Communicate precisely. 

Avoid clichés, empty words, and distracting language. 
Construct simple, direct sentences. 


Use restatement and repetition. 
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Clarity of Thought. The speaker who wants to use clear language must begin 
with clear thinking. If a speaker first understands what an idea is, it will be much 
easier for him or her to convey that idea to an audience. When a speaker has not 
thought out an idea clearly, the result will likely be confusion for the listeners. 

Apart from the ideas that are discussed, language can have a force of its 
own. When used to promote interest, it can help make the speech persuasive 
and effective. 


LANGUAGE INTERESTING TO LISTENERS 





Preview As speakers, we can keep listeners interested by using active language— 
language that is lively and vivid—and figures of speech. We can also use effective 
rhetorical questions and parallelism. 


Using Active Language 


One of the things that always interests people is action. The way we choose 
language and the way we put it together can create a type of action for our 
listeners. We can create the illusion of action and help listeners understand 
more precisely what we have in mind in several ways. As noted above, simple 
and precise words and sentences help contribute to active speech. 

Consider, for example, the way President Lyndon Johnson urged members 
of Congress to support him in passing the Voting Rights Act of 1965. When 
Johnson delivered this speech at a Joint Session of Congress, the United States 
was engulfed in great racial turmoil. In Alabama, in particular, bloody con- 
frontations between police and civil rights protesters (both black and white) 
were regularly televised. In the United States, the rhetorical climate was one of 
great tension and urgency. In the following passage, there are no exceptional or 
unusual words and there is no particularly striking sentence construction, but 
the clarity and forcefulness of the language suggest action: 


The bill | am presenting to you will be known as a civil rights bill. 

But in a larger sense, most of the program | am recommending is a civil 
rights program. Its object is to open the city of hope to all people of all races, 
because all Americans just must have the right to vote, and we are going to 
give them that right. 

All Americans must have the privileges of citizenship, regardless of race, 
and they are going to have those privileges of citizenship regardless of race. 

But | would like to caution you and remind you that to exercise these priv- 
ileges takes much more than just legal right. It requires a trained mind and a 
healthy body. It requires a decent home and the chance to find a job and the 
opportunity to escape from the clutches of poverty. 

Of course people cannot contribute to the nation if they are never taught to 
read or write; if their bodies are stunted from hunger; if their sickness goes 
untended; if their life is spent in hopeless poverty, just drawing a welfare check. 

So we want to open the gates to opportunity. But we’re also going to give 
all our people, black and white, the help that they need to walk through 
those gates.”? 
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Lively Language. Language also promotes a feeling of action when it is lively. 
Language that gives the most realistic and specific description of events, people, 
and ideas is the most lively. Pete, a student enrolled in a speech class, was given 
the assignment of making a speech of tribute. He decided to pay tribute to one 
of his teachers from the past. Here is a portion of his remarks: “Mr. Harrison was 
an excellent teacher that I had in high school. He was always well prepared and 
tried to enlighten the class when he had the opportunity. He tried to understand 
student needs and the values we held and to adapt accordingly to our experi- 
ences. He was certainly a good teacher and served as such a role model for me 
that I decided to become a teacher, too!” This passage lacks liveliness and color. 
Listeners don’t get a clear picture of Mr. Harrison as a teacher or a person. 

In the same class, another student, Andy, also chose to pay tribute to one of 
his teachers. It’s fairly obvious that this speech excerpt is more real, creates 
more suspense, is more specific, and, as a whole, is livelier. Using this kind of 
language makes the audience want to listen. 


When | first went into class a tall man with slightly gray hair sat at the front of 
the room on the desk. He smiled and handed me a card to fill out. When | gave 
it back to him, he smiled again and said, “Thank you,” in a quiet voice. But it 
was a funny thing. | knew somehow that that quiet voice was a powerful one, 
too, one that | was going to like to listen to, one that 
would sort of fill the room, but not batter at your ears. He 
looked relaxed sitting there, but | could tell he was watch- 
ing everyone that came in, studying them, sizing them up. 
This was a lit. class, and | figured there was going to be a 
lot of BS about books that nobody had really read. But as 
| watched this guy | got a feeling that phonies were not 
going to get away with anything, that you had to know 
what you were talking about here. When he got up to talk, 
| actually felt excited, like something was going to hap- 
pen. | was a little scared, scared that this guy would be 
tough, but more scared that maybe he wouldn’t be, maybe 
| was wrong. English always bored me, but I really hoped 
maybe this time it would be worth it. When he started to 
talk he looked right at me and at everybody. He made 
some kind of joke. But then he started to talk to us, right 
to us, and | thought to myself, “My God, this might be OK 
after all.” 


Vivid Language. Listeners’ emotions are often engaged 
through the use of vivid descriptions of pleasant or unpleas- 
ant situations. In Chapter 9, we noted that telling a story 
about real people tends to promote identification between 
the audience and the subject. The simple narrative can 
make us feel ashamed or angry or experience a host of 
other emotions. 

Montel, a public speaking student, began a speech by _ Talk show host Rosie O’Donnell is known for her 
describing an automobile accident in vivid detail. He _ lively and vivid use of language. Here she addresses 
explained how the victims of the accident were rushed to the _ the Million Mom March, a rally designed to help 
nearest hospital and how one of the victims was examined _ people visualize the dangers of guns to children. 
very quickly, put on a stretcher, and left in a hallway —_ (Cleve Bryant/PhotoEdit) 
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unattended. He described the patient’s deteriorating condition as the hours 
passed, and how doctors and nurses hurried by, some occasionally stopping for a 
quick look and then going on. As he told the story, the sense of frustration, sur- 
prise, and anger in the audience was apparent. Everyone wondered why on earth 
something wasn’t being done for that patient. Montel concluded his story by 
explaining that the accident, which took place several years ago, involved a black 
woman who had been taken to a hospital in a predominantly white neighbor- 
hood. The example was so vivid and the emotions aroused were so real that the 
speaker had little more to do to finish his speech on the evils of racism. 

In using vivid language, speakers often try to appeal to listeners’ senses. 
Through sensory appeals, audience members are encouraged to see, hear, 
smell, taste, or feel something. Notice how the following speaker helps the 
audience visualize the violence he associates with animal rights protesters: 


Here are a few protest activities conducted in the name of animal rights. A few 
months ago PETA’s vegetarian campaign coordinator from the Washington 
headquarters was in Denver attempting to unload a truckful of manure in front 
of the Colorado Convention Center. She was protesting against the World Meat 
Congress that was meeting there. Signage on the side of the truck said, “Meat 
Stinks.” Police arrested her before she completed the job. At a dog show, PETA 
protesters opened the cages of several of the show dogs and turned them loose; 
they also put anti-freeze in the water bowls of some cages. One of the protest- 
ers said, “A dead dog is better than a caged dog.” Add to this such incidents 
as PETA protesters throwing paint or blood onto fur coats worn by women 
walking down the street... . 

There’s another animal rights group, the Animal Liberation Front, that has 
been blamed for the firebombing of an animal-research lab at Michigan State 
University. Police reported an estimate of $200,000 in damages and the 
destroying of 30 years’ worth of primary research data.... Last year, ‘the 
Animal Liberation Front planted incendiary devices in four downtown Chicago 
department stores. 

Another dimension of the fight for animal rights was provided by vegetari- 
ans who broke into the shop of a German butcher. They smashed equipment 
worth $21,000 and painted the message “Meat is murder, animal killer,” on the 
shop windows. Subsequently, they slashed the butcher's tires and left a phone 
message, “Yesterday your store, tomorrow you.* 


There is no doubt that listeners who are exposed to such a vivid and 
detailed narrative have a strong likelihood of identifying with it. With the bulk 
of the appeal resting on visual images, the result is a persuasive presentation. 

Of course, how audience members respond to a particular speech will 
depend on their own values and beliefs. If, for instance, a listener who was an 
animal rights activist heard this speech, she might reject the speaker’s com- 
ments, viewing them as exaggerated or misrepresented in some way. In this 
case, vivid language could actually undermine the speaker’s purpose. But if the 
speaker was so effective that he was able to convince the listener that she had 
been misinformed, he might yet succeed. 

Much depends on the speaker’s ability to marshal excellent arguments and 
on the listener’s ability to be open to new and alternative viewpoints. In this sit- 
uation, as in so many others, speaker and listener depend on each other for a 
mutually satisfying outcome. 


Making Language Interesting to Listeners 


Using Figures of Speech 


Language that is striking or impressive can create interest and contribute to 
understanding. For centuries, students of rhetoric have studied what are called 
figures of speech; these are special ways of using language to heighten the 
beauty of expression or the clarity of ideas. It is not important for the beginning 
student of public speaking to understand and identify all the technical names 
for the different figures of speech. But both listeners and speakers should be 
aware of some special ways of using the language. A word of caution: don’t try 
to use “big words” or “fancy expressions” just to sound impressive. Be sure 
that you know the precise meaning of the words you use. Malapropisms are 
words that might sound right but have a different meaning from that intended. 
For instance, one speaker asserted, “After dinner, we would all conjugate in 
the lounge”; he obviously meant “congregate.” He would probably have been 
better off saying “gather” or “meet.” 


Simile. Language can be used to compare things. A direct comparison can be 
made between things that an audience might not see as being similar. This kind 
of comparison, a simile, is introduced by using the word like or as. “A day in 
the life of the college student,” one student began her speech, “is like a day at 
an amusement park. You have ups and downs; you can get spun around; you 
can do new things you’ve never done before; you can have a lot of fun; and you 
can end by throwing up.” 

More eloquently, Winston Churchill used a simile when he compared the 
future to a mighty river: “For my own part, looking out upon the future, I do 
not view the prospect with any misgivings. I could not stop it if I wished; no 
one can stop it. Like the Mississippi, it just keeps rolling along. Let it roll. Let it 
roll on full flood, inexorable, irresistible . . . to broader lands and better days.”° 
By using this comparison, Churchill suggested that the future is a powerful, 
uncontrollable force. 


Metaphor. Another kind of common comparison is the metaphor, which 
compares two objects that the audience might think of as being quite dissimi- 
lar. (The technical distinction between a metaphor and a simile is that like or as 
does not appear in a metaphor.) One freshman college student, facing her first 
set of finals at the end of her first semester, described her feelings through a 
metaphor: “I think I understand the principles of swimming, but I’m about to 
find out by jumping into the deep end of the pool; I just hope I don’t drown.” 
In a moving tribute to the murdered Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru said, 
“A glory has departed and the sun that warmed and brightened our lives has 
set and we shiver in the dark.” 

These images create a certain feeling or mood in the audience. In this way, 
they make an important contribution to the audience’s total understanding of 
a speech. 


Antithesis. Language can be used to make contrasts between words or ideas. 
The special device known as antithesis is a way of putting two things together 
that have sharply different meanings. Through antithesis, ideas can be reinforced 
and compelling contrasts in thought can be suggested. One student speaker 
argued, “Right on this campus, we see the forces of life and personal sacrifice 
contending with the forces of death and personal profit.” This speech attacked 
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figures of speech special 
uses of language that heighten 
the beauty of expression to 
make it clearer, more mean- 
ingful, and more memorable 


malapropisms words used 
inappropriately that sound like 
the word that should be used 


simile a direct comparison 
established by using the word 
like or as 


metaphor an implicit com- 
parison in which two dissimi- 
lar objects are compared 


antithesis placing two 
images together that have 
sharply different meanings 
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irony the use of language to 
imply a meaning that is totally 
opposite the literal meaning of 
a word or expression 


alliteration a repetitive 
pattern of initial sounds in a 
sequence of words, used to 
gain attention and reinforce 
an idea 


personification a description 
of an inanimate form or thing 
as if it were human 


oxymoron an expression 
that presents, in combination, 
seemingly contradictory terms 


rhetorical questions ques- 
tions posed by a speaker that 
are intended to stimulate 
thought and interest, not 

an actual oral response 





There are many more figures of speech than we have 
described here. For a much more extensive list, 
including definitions and examples, go to http:// 
college.hmco.com/communication/andrews/public_ 
speaking/2e/students/ and click on Connecting to the 
Net. From there, follow the link to Figures of Speech. 
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those who would risk the effects of pollution in order to make money. The 
antithesis pitted life against death and sacrifice against profit in such a way that 
those who put money first were allied with death. 


Irony. Other stylistic devices can be used to make ideas more believable or 
understandable. Through irony, a speaker can strongly imply a meaning that is 
opposite that which is stated: “As we all know, doctors who have taken the 
Hippocratic Oath care a great deal about their patients and don’t care anything 
at all about how much money they can make.” 

When using irony, the speaker’s delivery should convey a tone of skepticism 
to clarify and reinforce the language. In addition, irony usually works best when 
listeners and speaker share similar attitudes toward the topic being discussed. 


Alliteration. A speaker who uses a repetitive pattern of initial sounds that can 
hold the audience’s attention and reinforce the idea is using alliteration. One 
student speaker said, “For some, the university, instead of being a passport to 
plenty, is the doorway to doom.” In his 1989 inaugural address, George Bush 
used alliteration when he said, “The President is neither prince nor pope.”” 

Poets commonly use alliteration and other figures of speech. Edgar Allan 
Poe wrote of the “silken, sad, uncertain, rustling of each purple curtain’® to 
capture the sound of curtains being blown about by an open window. Whether 
used in a poem or a speech, alliteration, if not forced or overdone, is memorable 
and pleasing to the ear. 


Personification. The speaker who uses personification gives the characteris- 
tics of human beings to nonhuman forms or things: “This city can be a very 
hostile place. It can ignore you, it can frighten you, and it can punish you very 
severely if you ignore its unwritten rules.” This student speaker then went on 
to talk about such urban problems as loneliness, homelessness, and crime. 


Oxymoron. Through an oxymoron, a speaker can combine seemingly contra- 
dictory expressions, such as thunderous silence or cheerful pessimist. Other oxy- 
morons that were circulated by email in the 1990s included act naturally, found 
missing, advanced BASIC, safe sex, and government organization. Recently we 
attended a play titled The Male Intellect: An Oxymoron? a delightful comedy 
about the differences between men and women. As in the title of this play, 
public speakers often point to a contradiction that they use intentionally to 
emphasize the contrast between two things. 


Memorizing the definitions of these figures of speech is not nearly as important 

as recognizing this basic principle: choosing language that is effective in pro- 
moting your meaning and conveying your feelings 
helps better connect you with your audience. 


Using Rhetorical Questions 


Speakers sometimes ask listeners questions. When 
they do so, they are usually not looking for an imme- 
diate response or expecting to initiate a dialogue with 
the audience. Instead, by using rhetorical questions, 
they are trying to pique the audience’s curiosity and 
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‘stimulate thinking. As we noted in Chapter 10, rhetorical questions may be used 
to gain the audience’s attention during the speech’s introduction. But they can 
also be used in other places in the speech. Here is an example of a speaker who 
used a rhetorical question as a punch line for his introduction: 

















How Interesting 


Are You? 
O'Hare Airport in Chicago was about one hour away from being fogged in for Return to yOu) working 
the night. One plane would be leaving for New York in thirty minutes. Five seats outline. This time check 


your wording to ensure 
that it is active, lively, 
and vivid. Also consider 
what figures of speech 
might be appropriate, 


were left; six people bought tickets. No other planes would leave that night. 
John Jones, laborer, had won a trip to Europe and the boat left that evening. 
Mark Johnson, serviceman, back from two years overseas, is returning to his 
wife and baby in New York. 


Marie Wilson is hurrying to the bedside of her father, a heart attack victim, Ac Welltastihetertcal 
who is dying. questions or parallelism. 
Thomas Roberts is scheduled to attend a father-son banquet in New York Sketch out the possi- 

with his son, who has been having some problems. bilities for a few of 
Sam Brown, rock star, is on stage at Madison Square Garden that evening these techniques, making 
before 15,000 fans. sure that none appear 





forced or overdone. 






Barbara Wright, retired schoolteacher, is being honored that evening at a 
class reunion. 
Which of the six would you leave behind?? 


Rhetorical questions are effective because when someone asks us a question, 
we start to think. In most communication contexts, when we are asked ques- 
tions, we are being invited to participate. Questions trigger guesses, speculation, 
and other forms of thought. In short, questions activate our brains. 

Rhetorical questions can also be used as transitions, as noted in Chapter 10. 
As with other aspects of language, they must be chosen carefully. Imagine how 
interested you would be if a speaker asked you such an unimaginative ques- 
tion as: “Now, what are some reasons we should all wear seat belts?” or “Why 


is smoking really bad for you?” parallelism the use of a 
The effectiveness of any rhetorical question depends on its wording, its tim- _ series of sentences with 

ing, and the way the speaker develops the response to the question. Having similar length and structure 

posed the question, the speaker is, of course, obliged to answer it. to signify the equality of ideas 

Using Parallelism WE ea ie oo 


Some speakers use parallelism to suggest equality 
among their ideas. When used effectively, parallelism 
can bring force, clarity, rhythm, and interest to a Here are some ways to make language interesting: 
speech. Using either parallel construction or phrases of Use active language. 

about equal length also emphasizes the similarity of 
ideas. Franklin Roosevelt spoke forcefully about the 
plight of many Americans. The following example 
shows how several features of good oral style can work 


Making Language Interesting 


Use lively language. 
Use vivid language. 


Use figures of speech. 


together. As well as having parallelism in its overall Use rhetorical questions. 
structure, this Roosevelt quotation contains repetition Use parallelism. 
(at the beginning of each line and in the last line). The language you choose and the way you use it can 
make a difference in the way your audience responds. 
| see millions of families trying to live on incomes Becoming conscious of language and learning to use it 
so meager that the pall of family disaster hangs effectively are critical parts of your growth as a speaker. 





over them day by day. 
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| see millions whose daily lives in city and on farm continue under condi- 
tions labeled indecent by a so-called polite society half a century ago. | 

| see millions denied education, recreation and the opportunity to better 
their lot and the lot of their children. 

| see millions lacking the means to buy the products of farm and factory and 
by their poverty denying work and productiveness to many other millions. 

| see one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished.'° 


USING LANGUAGE APPROPRIATE TO THE SITUATION 





Preview We can outline some of the underlying features of effective oral style, but 
we cannot judge language without knowing something about the situation in which 
the speech is to be delivered. The setting, the context, and the occasion all may call 
for language to be used in different ways. Audience expectations are also critical. 


ent people and contexts. We all know that the words we choose when 
talking to our friends tend to be vastly different from the ones we 
choose when talking to our parents, to employers, or to teachers. 


A ll of us know that we use different conventions in language for differ- 


Appropriateness and Context 


One of the most dramatic examples of contrasting uses of language was 
demonstrated by the publication of the famous Watergate tapes. These 
recorded conversations illustrated the startling differences between public and 
private choices of language made by President Richard Nixon and many of his 
advisers.!! One of the things that shocked some people was not so much the use 
of specific expletives, but the fact that those words were used by the president 
of the United States in the Oval Office of the White House. To many people, 
who had surely heard expletives before and perhaps even used some of them 
themselves, their use in the White House did not seem fitting. 


Contextual Factors Affecting Audience Perceptions. The question is this: 
what language is best suited to the context in which your speech occurs? 
Within this context, you yourself are an important element. Language that 
seems most appropriate in a particular speaking context may differ from your 
normal conversational language. In general, you will probably think about, 
choose, and use language more carefully in a public speech than you would in 
a private setting. The language you choose to introduce an important visiting 
speaker will be more formal than the language you use when giving a book 
report in class. 

At the same time, though, a good speaker is not going to “fake” language 
to sound like someone else. For example, it would be absurd and inappropri- 
ate for a well-educated speaker to use poor grammar or coarse language 
because he or she thought that the nature of the audience called for it. Such 
an action is not only unethical, but it also would probably be interpreted as 
condescending and insulting rather than adaptive. It would also be unwise 
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for a speaker to assume the slang and special cultural or technical language 
of an audience or group when such language choices do not come naturally 
to her or him. 

Certain aspects of a situation—the audience, the topic of the speech, and the 
occasion or setting in which the speech takes place—also have an impact on 
language choice. Martin Luther King, Jr.’s speech to the civil rights march in 
Washington, D.C., on August 28, 1963, is probably the best example of language 
use that grows out of all the constituents of a situation. His first words in the 
speech were, “Five score years ago a great American in whose symbolic 
shadow we stand today signed the Emancipation Proclamation.” !* He said this 
standing on the steps of the Lincoln Memorial. It was well calculated to remind 
the audience of Lincoln, his Gettysburg Address, and, by extension, the long 
and bloody struggle over slavery and racial prejudice. 

Spotlight on Language Reflecting the Situation shows how one speaker adapted 
his presentation to the demands of a special context. Following the 1992 Los 
Angeles riots (in response to the acquittal of four white police officers in the 
beating of black motorist Rodney King), Rev. David Owen delivered a power- 
ful sermon that both grappled with the tragic state of a nation still at war over 
race and honored the memory of Martin Luther King, Jr. After describing his 
dream, Rev. Owen went on to explain how, for a while, he lost faith in his 
dreams for America. After considerable inner struggle, he was eventually able 
to regain it. We were part of the audience who listened to Owen's powerful 
presentation. His effective oral style, the power of his language, and his ability 
to ground his sermon in the tension-ridden national context resulted in a 
moving and memorable presentation. 
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Language choice depends par- 
tially on the context in which 
speaking occurs. Language 
appropriate to a religious 
service, for example, will be 
very different from language 
chosen ina more informal, 
less ritualized setting. 

(Ilene Perlman/Stock Boston) 
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Excerpt from “I Had a Dream” by David Owen 


When | first saw the fires in Los Angeles | remembered a : 
much earlier dream—another dream of America, her Cities | " 
and her people—a dream of faith and hope rather than 


desolation and fear. . 


| also glimpsed that pe in my grade school where Lo 
was helped to understand that America is a country com- 


posed of many different kinds of people. In other coun- 


tries, | was told, opportunities were often restricted to an — 
_ elite few. But here in our American democracy all people — 
were free, all people were considered equal, the rules for _ 
pursuing happiness were fair, and liberty and justice were 


offered to all. It was such a beautiful dream: 
Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free, 
_ The wretched refuse of your ee shore, 
Send these, the homeless, 
tempest-tossed, to me . 


| rightly sensed that only a bie and confident oy 


could dream such a dream. 

As | grew older, | began to see that the ee was not 
yet fulfilled for all. During my sixteenth summer | worked 
for a bottling company in Milwaukee and spent some days 


delivering cases of soft drinks to the poorest—mostly — 


black—neighborhoods of our city. In early morning deliv- 
eries we regularly woke homeless men who had spent the 
night on storeroom floors of neighborhood bars. In the 


basements of restaurants and grocery stores we often 
groped for empty cases in darkness, shaking the cases | 


before picking them up so as to scare the rats away... . 


The stench in my nostrils from certain stores and restau- _ 


rants stayed for days. | didn’t understand all that | was 
experiencing, but | knew that it was a different America 
than | had previously seen. 





“the 
evenings in a storefront church within the black commu- — 


‘churches in Washington, D.C.; 
sions with friends, and secret meetings in hotel rooms with 


fa a fe w years | began attending meetings of CORE— | 
Congress of Racial Equality. We met on Sunday — 






i 


nity. It was a small group. Typically fifteen blacks and a few 


_ whites” attended. As we arrived and when we left plain- _ 
clothes policemen photographed us from an unmarked car 1 


across the street. On other occasions they stood on the 4 
sidewalk photographing us more openly. The police were — 


: beginning. to treat us as subversives.. | did not understand — 
why. I did not see myself as subversive. | had adream. 


One summer night marching with a group of black 


youth who were seeking a Fair Housing law for the city, — 
we crossed the long 16th Street Viaduct to Milwaukee's 4 


southside. No blacks lived there. Crowds of whites were 
waiting. First they hurled obscenities—then rocks and bot- 


_ tles. The police added tear gas. Despite such opposition, — 
the youth marched for 200 straight nights. With hundreds — 


of other people | walked such gauntlets with them many 
times. It seemed important. | had a dream... . 

The dream went on for more than ten years, carrying 
me to Montgomery, Alabama, with Dr. Martin Luther 
King... to Senators’ offices and the basements of black 
to midnight strategy ses- 


officials of the Justice Department, and marches and 
demonstrations of many kinds. . . . It all seemed quite nat- 
ural. | believed what my parents and church had taught 


-me....1 believed in America. | believed in that day spo- _ 
~ken of by Martin Luther King “when all God’s children 


would be able to join hands and sing.” | had a dream. 


From Maine to Mississippi, let freedom ring! 


David Owen, “I Had a Dream” (speech delivered at St. Mark’s 


United Methodist Church, Bloomington, Ind., May 31, 1992). 


Reprinted by permission. 


Audience Expectations. Most of us do not appear in public speaking settings 
that are as dramatic or overriding as the context in which David Owen or 
Martin Luther King, Jr., found themselves. No matter where we are, however, 
we need to ask ourselves what the audience knows and thinks about the topic. 
Similarly, we should consider the level of linguistic sophistication the audience 
holds, how serious or casual the constraints of the setting are, how formal or 
informal the situation is, and what the physical limitations and relationships 
are between us and our listeners in this particular situation. 

In a public speaking class, one speaker began this way: “I’m planning to 
say something today that is very important. It’s of great interest and signifi- 
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cance—not only to us here in this room, but to people everywhere. I just hope 
I can say it in a way that is fitting and proper.” Conveying much the same 
idea, a minister in a church preceded his sermon with the old prayer, “May 
the words of my mouth and the meditations of our hearts be always accept- 
able in thy sight, O Lord our strength and our redeemer.”!3 Obviously, revers- 
ing those two openings would be inappropriate, even though the essential 
idea of both is the same. 

The public speaking class is a much more informal type of situation than a 
church. It calls for, among other things, different stylistic choices. The wise 
speaker thinks carefully about what an audience expects of him or her and 
makes reasonable, ethical, and appropriate adjustments to meet those expecta- 
tions. This does not mean that you simply tell the audience what you think they 
expect you to say. Rather you develop your speech with an understanding of 
audience expectations in a specific context, taking them into account and 
respecting them. 


Appropriate Language as Ethical Language 


Sometimes when we think of speaking appropriately, we are thinking of speak- 
ing in a way that seems to “fit” the speech situation. But another dimension of 
appropriateness also involves using language with a concern for ethics. We 
have already hinted at some possible ethical concerns. 


Promoting Mutual Respect. Using language the audience considers offensive 
or tasteless is not likely to get the desired response. But, more than that, know- 
ingly using such language suggests that the speaker lacks concern or respect 
for the audience. As in any communication situation, mutual respect is the 
hallmark of ethical communication.'4 

_ Most speakers also have certain expectations for the way they hope to be 
treated by their audiences. They expect to be made to feel welcome, they expect 
not to be interrupted while they are speaking, and they assume that any audi- 
ence member who chooses to challenge them (during the time for questions) 
will do so respectfully and without resorting to personal attacks. These expec- 
tations go both ways. As partners in the communication process, both speakers 
and listeners have the right to expect mutual respect, civility, good taste, and 
sensitivity to feelings. 


Avoiding Offensive Language. Some listeners are 
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Appropriateness 


| 

| 

Contemplate your mes- 
sage in your forthcoming 
speech. Is any of the 
language you are consid- 
ering questionable in 
terms of its appropriate- 
ness to the audience 
and setting? What alter- 
native expressions might 
you use that would pre- 
serve the integrity of your 
message but present it 
more appropriately? 

X. 








sexist language language 
that demeans an individual or 
group on the basis of gender 


offended by what they consider to be obscenities or g) KEEP IN MIND 12 


“bad” language. The speaker who curses, even in 
jest, may suggest a lack of respect for some listeners’ 


Using Language Appropriately 


beliefs. Even though no offense is intended, the out- Adapt to the context and occasion. 
come may undermine the communication. Both the Weer adicace expecition 


speaker and the listeners must recognize that lan- 
guage can produce strong associations with beliefs 
and values and thus can arouse strong emotions. 


Respect the audience. 


Speak within an ethical framework. 


Ethical speakers must also guard against the use Avoid offensive language. 
of sexist language—or any language that is demean- Use emotional language ethically. 


ing to any group, culture, or individual. We are not 
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ethical emotional appeals 
appeals that seek an emo- 
tional response while 
simultaneously providing 
good reasons to justify the 
reaction sought 
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just talking about being “politically correct.” We are talking about the 


speaker’s attitude toward the listeners and toward others in society. Most of 


us know that women do not want to be referred to as “girls” or “chicks.” 
Similarly, men don’t want to be referred to as “boys” or “studs.” 
Homosexuals will rightly take offense at being called “fags” or “dykes.” See 
Spotlight on Avoiding Sexist Language for some guidelines in this regard. | 

Using language that may be perceived as racist, sexist, or offensive in some 
way will present some real problems, whatever the speaker’s intentions or 
level of awareness. When, during the 1992 presidential race, Ross Perot was 
addressing a nearly all-African American audience and referred to them as 
“you people,” he was poorly received by his audience, and his comment was 
repeated countless times by members of the press, as well as by his opponents. 
In short, whatever the speaker’s intentions or attitudes, audience perceptions 
of appropriateness are critical. 


Using Emotional Language Ethically. The ethical public speaker will never use 
language in an attempt to get the audience to respond in a kind of emotional 
frenzy, without thinking through an argument or carefully examining the 
speaker’s evidence. As we have made clear, emotional appeals are quite appro- 
priate and often necessary to move an audience to action. Ethical emotional 
appeals have a substructure of strong evidence and sound reasoning. The 
speaker assumes that audience members are thinking critically and construc-. 
tively, and he or she will do nothing to get around their inclination and right to 
do so. 


Figure 12.1 presents some specific questions that listeners (and speakers) might 
ask themselves in trying to make judgments about the quality of a speaker’s 
style. Good oral style is effective, appropriate, and ethical. 
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je. 2 | * ~The Characteristics of Good Oral Style _ : Sree Vey ue 
e Ze = speech on Native 
American Symbols and evaluate 


: i S the speakers’ style in terms of the 
Here is a checklist you can use to evaluate your own or someone else’s oral style: characteristics of oral style listed 


Does the speaker seem to convey clear thoughts? in Figure 12.1. 
Does he or she use relatively simple, familiar words? 
Are the speaker’s words precise, concrete, and specific? 


Does the speaker avoid technical words and acronyms if possible and/or 
define them for listeners? 


Does he or she avoid empty words and clichés? 

Does he or she use only necessary modifiers? 

Is the speaker’s language active, lively, and vivid? 

Does the speaker use figurative language to stimulate and please listeners? 


Does the speaker use parallelism to add interest and emphasize the equality 
of ideas? 


Are the speaker's sentences relatively short and simple? 
Does the speaker use the active voice? 


Does he or she use rhetorical questions to stimulate listeners and challenge 
them to think? 


Does the speaker emphasize ideas through restatement and repetition? 
Does he or she emphasize main points through good transitional language? 
Is the speaker’s language well adapted to the speaking context? 


Does the speaker appear to use language ethically, avoiding offensive 
language, respecting the audience, and using emotional appeals 
appropriately? 
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Preview When a speaker has good style, listeners are likely to be moved. Critical 
listeners will be aware that style in language can have an impact. They will look 
for sound arguments, good evidence, and substance of thought—regardless of 

the speaker’s style. They will avoid overreacting to style in either a positive or a 
negative sense. 


t should be apparent by now that style can have a strong impact on listeners— 

almost apart from the ideas that are being expressed. That is, the way in which 

ideas are expressed can be as important as the ideas themselves in influencing 
the listeners’ reactions, since a clear speaking style enhances the speaker’s ethos. 
As we have pointed out, the ethical speaker will be sensitive to the potential for 
such influence and will do everything possible to ensure that he or she does not 
deliberately use style to evoke unthinking emotional responses or to hide weak 
evidence or a flawed argument. Nevertheless, listeners need to be vigilant. 
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labeling using emotionally 
charged language to identify 
something in an attempt to 
influence another person’s 
perceptions 
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Style Substituted for Argument 


Speakers have been known to dismiss an idea not by dissecting it, analyzing 
it, or examining its weaknesses or strengths, but simply by labeling it. For 
example, a speaker might contend that an idea is too “socialistic,” “radical,” or 
“conservative.” Such a speaker substitutes style for argument. Here’s one 
example: instead of pointing to the shortcomings of a plan one speaker 
opposed, he simply said, “This is another one of those liberal ideas; it’s just 
what you would expect, and it hardly merits our consideration.” In this case, 
by using the word liberal with a disapproving tone, the speaker suggested that 
there was something wrong with being liberal (without specifying what he 
viewed as wrong). 

What is the listener to do when confronted with this kind of “argument”? 
Good critical listeners will ask, On what basis will I respond? What does the 
speaker mean by “liberal idea”? What are the implications? In this example, is 
there evidence that this is a liberal idea? And, if so, is there evidence that 
the idea is either good or bad? If the listener finds himself or herself saying, 
“Tf this is liberal, I don’t want to have anything to do with it,” without ques- 
tioning the speaker’s meaning and asking for support for the assertion, then 
he or she may be falling prey to a stylistic substitution for argument. After 
all, a liberal idea may be fair, progressive, unprejudiced, and generous; or 
it may be lax, loose, and lenient. Clearly, depending on the speaker’s 
intended meaning, the listener would evaluate the idea in strikingly differ- 
ent ways. 

Stylistic substitutions can occur in other ways. 
For instance, a speaker might use a false analogy 
(to be discussed further in Chapter 16) and try to 
condemn a proposal by saying, “This would 
make as much sense as playing tennis without a 
net.” Listeners must ask themselves whether this 
comparison is really a good one. Of course, tennis 
would be a much different game without a net, 
but how does that relate to the proposal being 
criticized? Sometimes speakers attempt to short- 
circuit the listeners’ reasoning process by using 
“clever” analogies and undefined words that are 
rich in connotative meaning and high in ambigu- 
ity. When this happens, the listeners’ job is to 
refrain from judgment until the speaker is able 
to provide some clarification, perhaps after the 
speech. 

In Chapter 9, we discussed the need for sup- 
porting ideas with evidence. Listeners should 
keep the same principle in mind when they are 
faced with persuasive language use. Here, too, lis- 
teners must be wary of accepting the speaker’s 
word alone, even if that word is most aptly and 


Good listeners, while obligated to listen critically, are partners in interestingly chosen.! It is always reasonable for 
the communication process. They should attempt to empathize listeners to ask for evidence. A good speaker will 
with the speaker, attending carefully to what he or she says. anticipate being asked to provide support for his 
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or her ideas. 
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Ethical Listening 


| From the listeners’ perspective, there is also the burden 
of listening ethically. Listeners should reflect thought- 
fully on the speaker’s intentions. Occasionally a 
speaker will unintentionally say something offensive. 
| For instance, one of us once had a student who insisted 
on calling her “ma’am.” She did not especially care for 
this term since it reminded her that she was moving 
‘toward middle age. However, she tried to take into 
account the student’s military background and recog- 
nized that he meant to show respect. Similarly, a 
returning male student in his early sixties always 
referred to the female members of his much younger audience as “ladies.” These 
students wisely recognized that he used the term out of respect for them, not to 
demean them in any way. 

In short, while audience members need to think and listen critically, they 
also need to extend some degree of empathy and understanding to the speaker. 
Listeners should not tolerate offensive or manipulative language, but neither 
should they be hypercritical or overly judgmental. As partners in the human 
communication process, speakers and listeners should accept some possibility 
of human error on both sides. 


Audience Response 





¢ listen ethically. 


speech. You may have a perfectly prepared speech—one that is clearly and 

strategically organized, filled with excellent information and ideas, and 
appropriately reinforced through the use of sound evidence and reasoning. 
To make the speech truly effective, however, you must use language that is 
appropriate for the topic and the audience. 

The overarching purpose of having a good speaking style is to promote the 
audience’s understanding through the use of effective language. At the foun- 
dation of good language use is clarity. In general, using language that is famil- 
iar to listeners, as well as concrete, specific, and precise, will help you achieve 
a good speaking style. It’s also important to avoid crowding sentences with 
clichés and empty words or constructing sentences so that they are tediously 
long, overly complex, and hard for listeners to follow. 

Besides being clear, your language should be interesting to the audience. 
Listeners are likely to find active language more engaging than passive lan- 
guage, and most will see your style as striking or impressive if you use 
figurative language such as metaphors, antithesis, alliteration, and other 
language devices. 

Finally, your language should be appropriate to the situation—well adapted 
to the speech setting, the listeners’ expectations and levels of understanding, 
and the constraints of the occasion—and ethical. Some speaking situations 


[s this chapter, we have seen the role that style plays in the presentation of a 


Listeners have a responsibility to 
e detect when style is substituted for argument. 


® recognize a sense of partnership in the human 
communication process. 
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call for more formal language than others, and one mark of a good speaker 
is his or her ability to demonstrate some flexibility in style across diverse — 
speaking contexts. Using language ethically entails showing respect for 
the audience, striving never to offend them, using good judgment and good 
taste, and always encouraging the audience to respond thoughtfully rather 
than impulsively. 

In short, your style can have a strong impact on listeners—apart from the 
ideas you are communicating. From an ethical perspective, both speakers and 
listeners must beware of the possibility of substituting style for argument. A 
speaker may use emotionally charged. words, and the listeners may respond 
without carefully examining the substructure of evidence and reasoning under- 
lying the speaker’s powerful style. It is both the speaker’s and the listeners’ 
responsibility to be careful in using and responding to language. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AN D REECE. E Colt Osn 





1. What is meant by “style” in public speaking? How does it differ from other _ 
notions of style? 


2. Contrast denotative and connotative language. How might charged lan- : 
guage present challenges to listeners? 


3. What are some ways that a speaker can strive to make his or her language | 
clear? 


4. What is wrong with using expressions such as “it goes without saying,” 
“Jast but not least,” and “due to the fact that” when you speak? 


5. Why is active language more interesting to listeners than passive language? 


6. Provide a good example of each of the following and explain how it makes 
an idea more effective: 

. Simile 

. Metaphor 

. Antithesis 

. Irony 
Alliteration 
Personification 

. Oxymoron 

. Parallelism 
Rhetorical question 


S09 Oo ae o Dp 


7. To be effective, a speaker must speak appropriately. What are three key 
guidelines for using language appropriately in a public speech? 


8. What is the relationship between using language appropriately and using _ 
it ethically? | 
| 
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9) On the CD watch Darryl! 
‘deliver this speech on 
Corporate Welfare. Evaluate the 


effectiveness of his use of lan- 
guage. 


Darryl begins his speech with 
strong, active language. He 
takes what is for many the 
connotative meaning of 
welfare—’ free ride,” “lazy,” 
“slackers’”—and compares it 
with “hardworking” people 
who “struggle” to achieve the 
“American dream.” Then, in 
an ironic twist, he reveals 
that he is talking about 
corporate welfare. 


Darryl seeks to increase the 
clarity of his message by being 
concrete and specific, naming 
corporations and giving the 
dollar amounts of subsidies. 


Notice that Darryl’s sentences 
in this preview are short and 
direct—clear and easy to 
understand. He uses lively, 
active language in describing 
the intensity of his feelings 
about this giveaway. The use 
of the “fat cats” metaphor 
suggests negative connotations. 


In describing social welfare 
and corporate welfare, 
Darryl uses vivid language 
to heighten the contrast. 

A concrete comparison 
reinforces clarity, and a 
rhetorical question directs 
listeners’ attention to 

what follows. 
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Darryl Neher was a graduate student in speech communication when he gave this 
speech at Indiana University in 1998. 


Corporate Welfare 
Darryl Neher 


the lazy. It creates this culture of dependency that takes money from us 
hardworking American men and women who struggle to pay our way 
through school, raise our families, and basically strive for the American 
dream. It drives me absolutely nuts that Congress will do nothing about 
these slackers and take them off the public dole. I mean, it’s about time these 
huge corporations, like McDonald's and E & J Gallo, start carrying their 
own weight and stop expecting us to pay their bills. 

Did that confuse you a little bit? I mean, when I referred to Gallo and 
McDonald’s as being fat on corporate welfare money? Well, I shouldn’t be 
surprised, because as Mark Zepezauer and Arthur Naiman suggest in their 
book Take the Rich Off Welfare, most Americans have no idea that the federal 
government hands out over a hundred and fifty billion dollars a year to 
corporations. I was one of those people who didn’t know until just recently. It 
was when I started reading article after article after article about companies 
like McDonald’s, for example, who received two million dollars to market 
Chicken McNuggets in third-world countries from federal subsidies. It made 
no sense. It was only then that welfare took on a whole new meaning for me. 
And I hope after this speech, you get a similar new perspective. 

_ Now, to try to reassess the meaning of welfare, I’m going to do three 
things. I’m going to provide a definition of what corporate welfare is. And 
then we’re going to look at exactly how far-reaching corporate welfare is as 
well as its magnitude in terms of dollars. The third step is to look at the three 
biggest fat cats that I am most personally offended by, and hopefully it'll get 
your blood boiling a little bit, as well. 

But the most important thing is this first step of finding a definition. In 
1996, the Cato Institute published a policy paper that suggested that’s the 
biggest problem with understanding corporate welfare. Everybody has a 
different formula. Well, the Cato Institute themselves identify corporate 
welfare as directed subsidies or benefits directed to very specific industries 
and businesses. If you look at the Center for Study of Responsive Law, they 
identify corporate welfare as something that directs not only subsidies, but 
also tax breaks, loopholes, certain benefits that come from trade tariffs—a 
whole range of issues that other definitions don’t consider. If you really want 
to get to brass tacks in this issue, let’s make a comparison. When we talk 
about social welfare, we’re talking about Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children. We talk about food stamps, housing subsidies, Pell Grants, student 
loans, earned income tax credits. What do these things have in common with 
corporate welfare? One fundamental philosophy: we’re taking federal tax 
money from our public coffers and giving it to specific organizations for their 
economic benefit. That’s corporate welfare. 


iT loathe welfare for everything it is. I mean, basically, it’s a free ride for 
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Now, how we define corporate welfare has a really dramatic impact on 

how we look at the amount of the money being given away. How big is 

_ corporate welfare? Well, even in the modest definition offered by the Cato 

Institute, corporate welfare is anywhere between sixty billion and seventy- 

_ five billion dollars of federal subsidies each year. If we go to the Center 

_ for Study of Responsive Law and use their definition, it’s a hundred and 

_ sixty-seven billion dollars. 

| Those numbers are so huge we might have a hard time understanding 

_ them, so let’s make a comparison here, to put it into perspective. In August of 

1996, when President Clinton signed into law far-reaching welfare reform, one 

particular program came under attack. That was AFDC, Aid to Families with 

_ Dependent Children. AFDC had been described by David Rosenbaum of the 

New York Times as the centerpiece of “costly hodgepodge welfare programs.” 

_ Radio host Rush Limbaugh claimed the AFDC was the central program that 

_ allowed “the poor to become the biggest piglets at the mother pig and her 

_ nipples. They're the ones who get all the benefits in this country. They’re the 

_ ones that are always pandered to.” 

But is that really the case? Let’s look at the AFDC numbers. AFDC cost 

_ taxpayers, according to Zepezauer and Naiman, only eighteen billion dollars 

_ in 1996—one percent of the federal budget. Now you do the math. Even 

_ under the Cato Institute’s estimates of corporate welfare, of sixty to seventy- 

_ five billion dollars, AFDC could have been paid for with corporate subsidies 

four times. Now, if you use the subsidies identified by the Center for Study of 

_ Responsive Law, AFDC could have been paid for for nine years. We’re talking 

_ about subsidies that would have gone to families who live below the poverty 
level, which for a family of four is fourteen thousand dollars a year. That 

_ would have reached five million people, the majority of them children. 

Let’s do more math. Michael Moore, the author of Downsize This! points 
out that AFDC and food stamps comprised fifty billion dollars in subsidies in 
1995. That accounts for four hundred and fifteen dollars a year out of our 
pockets—every person in the United States. Now let’s equate that to a trip 
to McDonald’s every day. Basically, we’d have to sacrifice one Diet Coke 
at McDonald’s in order to pay for AFDC and food stamps. What about 
_ corporate welfare? Using that 170 billion dollar number, it would cost you 
_ and me each $1,388 to subsidize these corporations. And on our trip to 
~ McDonald’s, not only would we have to sacrifice that Diet Coke, we'd lose 
_ the whole Value Meal, even if it had been super-sized. Four dollars and 
eighty-one cents a day—that’s what it would cost us. 

If those numbers don’t boil your blood enough, let’s look at some of these 
fat cats who have really abused the system. Let’s take a look at someone like 
Lockheed Martin, a defense manufacturer. They received only a paltry 
twenty-five thousand dollars in a tax write-off in 1996. But what did the tax 
write-off come for? Entertainment expenses that were grounded in twenty 
thousand dollars worth of golf balls. That’s your tax money at work. 

Then we have the Walt Disney corporation, a company whose profits are 
over one billion dollars per year. They received a three-hundred-thousand- 
dollar federal subsidy in order to research bigger and better fireworks for 
their theme parks. That’s your tax money at work. 

But probably the biggest and most insulting federal subsidy of all that 
I came across happened between 1990 and 1994, where General Motors 
received 110.6 million dollars in federal technological subsidies under the 
auspices of a jobs program. During that time period, their profits skyrocketed. 
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To make almost 
incomprehensible numbers 
easy to understand and to 
discredit the critics of social 
welfare, Darryl again uses 
comparisons and specific 
examples, employing active 
and vivid language. 


As Darryl drives his point 
home with more specific 
examples, he effectively uses 
repetition of the phrase, 
“That's your tax money at 
work.” He also reinforces his 
point by repeating the essential 
facts from each example in a 
summary paragraph. 
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As he comes to his 
conclusion, Darryl chooses 
very simple, straightforward 
language in suggesting the 
steps to take. His simple 
words suggest that the steps 
themselves are easy enough 
for everyone to carry 

out. Ending with another 
reference to the “fat cats,” 
Darryl associates his position 
with “progress” and all 

the positive connotations 

it suggests. 
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And what happened? They laid off 104,000 of their workers—twenty-five 
percent of their U.S. workforce. That’s your tax money at work. 

Corporate welfare is a big problem for us. All of us. We're talking the 
transferral of federal money—your tax money that you give the federal 
government—to support corporations that make millions, if not billions, of 
dollars a year. And what happens? Lockheed Martin buys golf balls with your 
money. Disney improves fireworks for theme parks that you may never be 
able to afford to attend. And GM makes the best of a job development 
program where they can fire employees, increase profits, and keep your 
tax money. = 

It’s all pretty depressing, but it doesn’t have to be demoralizing. There are _ 
three really simple things that I want to leave you with right now. Think, 
read, and spread the word. 

We've already started the first part. You’re thinking about this problem. 
Welfare is taking on a whole new meaning for you. 

The second part is equally as important. Start reading. For a basic place to 
start, go to the Internet. Go to your favorite web server and type in “corporate — 
welfare.” You will unleash a plethora of sites that will explain exactly what 
corporate welfare is about and identify many, many more of these programs 
that are taking your tax money and abusing it. ; 

But the third thing is probably the most important. It’s up to you to spread © 
the word. I didn’t know about corporate welfare at one time; you didn’t know 
about it before today; other people don’t know about it right now. Let them 
know what's going on. Don’t let the corporate fat cats get away with this. If 
we can continue to let people know what's going on, we can rethink the 
meaning of welfare. It’s the only way we can start, and it’s the only way we 
can make progress. Let’s keep the fat cats at bay. 




































CHAPTER OBJECTIVES CHAPTER SURVEY 


Functions of 
Presentational Aids 


After studying this chapter, 

you should be able to 

1. understand the diverse 
ways that presentational 
aids can help you as 
a speaker. 


Guidelines for Preparing and 
Using Presentational Aids _ 
Presentational Aid Options : 

Presentational Aids in the 


2. follow basic guidelines Computer Age 


for creating and using 
presentational materials. 
3. identify the sorts of 
presentational options 
available to speakers. 


Practicing with 
Presentational Aids 


4. create computer-generated 
presentational aids. 


5. recognize the importance 
of practicing with 
presentational aids. 





Everyone had heard of police brutality and was aware that it existed, 

but when people saw the videotapes of Los Angeles police beating 
Rodney King in 1991, there was intense national indignation. And the 
feeling of loss felt by many British people was brought home most vividly by 
the pictures of thousands of flowers placed at the gates of London palaces 
in memory of Princess Diana in 1997. More recently, the terrible images 
lof a small Palestinian boy dying in his father’s arms or an Israeli soldier 
killed and beaten by a mob shocked television viewers around the world. 
These, of course, are very dramatic examples. But the use of presentational 
aids can have an impact in less spectacular situations—such as in a public 
speaking classroom. Presentational aids are an important communica- 
tion tool. 

Presentational aids must be used carefully, however. Using presenta- 
tional aids effectively calls for careful thinking, strategic planning, and 
rehearsal. There is nothing magical about presentational aids. They assist 
us only if they function as intended and if we are able to present them 


effectively. 


‘ J isual material has a powerful impact on how we react to information. 
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Preview When used effectively, presentational aids can help a speaker be better 
received and can help audience members follow a speaker’s ideas. In addition, they 
can provide emphasis, offer support, promote clarity, encourage emotional involve- 
ment, enhance retention and recall, assist with good delivery, bolster a speaker’s 
credibility, and engage multiple listener senses. With all these possible benefits, a 
speaker will do well to learn to use them effectively. 


audio-visual materials that tional aids. Presentational aids engage the senses (for most public speak- 
help clarify, support, and/or ing purposes, what we see and what we hear) and help clarify, support, 
strengthen the verbal content and strengthen the speech. From the speaker’s perspective, such aids can 

of a speech 


presentational aids visual or B oth speakers and listeners can benefit from the effective use of presenta- 


¢ help support and highlight key ideas. 
e facilitate understanding. 

e encourage emotional involvement. 

e assist with delivery. 


e enhance the speaker’s ethos. 


Listeners also benefit from the effective use of presentational aids. From the 
listeners’ perspective, presentational aids can 


¢ help separate important from less important information. 
e add interest and color. 


¢ aid in comprehension and retention. 


Let’s turn to some specific ways in which presentational aids will be 
important to you as a speaker and a listener. 


Providing Emphasis 


One challenge for every public speaker is to find ways of helping the audience 
distinguish what is really important from what is less important. Research has 
shown that even a simple list can visually reinforce key ideas, as shown in Figure 
13.1. In this visual, the speaker is highlighting the three major consequences of 
excessive drinking that she intends to address in her speech. A list, of course, is 
not a particularly impressive presentational aid, and other, more sophisticated 
aids may be required by the speech (or your instructor). Nevertheless, a list can 
help your audience follow your speech and remember the main points. A list fea- 
turing graphical icons—such as a dollar sign to designate “wasteful spending”— 
can be even more memorable than a list of key words.! 

Let the material dictate the format best suited to achieve the desired empha- 
sis. For example, suppose you wanted to stress the rising number of people 
who were testing HIV positive in your community. You could rattle off a series 
of numbers: “Ten people tested positive for HIV in 1985; five years later, 
twenty-six tested positive; thirty-nine cases were reported in 1995; and the most 
recent data, for 2000, reveal that fifty cases were reported here in our commu- 
nity.” But rather than leave it to your audience to visualize the trend on their 
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1. Wasteful spending 


2. Legal problems 
3. Health risks 


Source: United Action Against Alcoholism, 2000 
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Source: American Association for Disease Prevention, 2001 


own—and risk that some would fail to do so—you could assist them. In this 
case, a line graph (see Figure 13.2) could prove enlightening. Displaying such a 
graph would help the audience process the numbers in a way that underscored 
the upward trend.” 


Providing Support 


Presentational aids can also function as a form of evidence, helping to support 
your ideas. Suppose you have asserted that Britain’s prime minister, Tony Blair, 
closely patterned his campaign after Bill Clinton’s successful bid for the White 
House. You could support the assertion by noting how Blair employed key 
members of Clinton’s campaign staff and used similar techniques. But the 
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On the CD, look at the 
speech on Smokeless 
Tobacco. To what extent does 
the speaker’s use of visual aids 
enhance her speech? Can you 
think of other or different ways 
that she might have used presen- 


tational aids to further enhance 
her presentation? 
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most compelling evidence would be to show short video clips of Blair’s and 
Clinton’s speeches illustrating how closely Blair’s themes and words matched 
Clinton’s and how similar their speaking styles were. 

Visual aids also can lend another type of support. When you present a 
graph, chart, drawing, or photograph that comes from a reputable source, you 
will, in effect, add credibility to your ideas. Moreover, you will show your lis- 
teners how a problem has grown, what poverty looks like on the face of a child, 
or how beautiful the Smoky Mountains are. They will not have to take your 
word for it; they can see for themselves. 


Promoting Clarity 


Effective presentational aids also promote clarity. Researchers have found that 
“human brains extract valuable information from audiovisuals more quickly 
and more easily than from purely verbal information,” and do so with “a more 
error-free grasp of information.” As already noted, listeners who see a statisti- 
cal trend via a graph are more likely to understand it—and to do so more 
immediately—than if they are left to chart it mentally on their own. Similarly, 
photographs of ancient Mayan ruins provide a clearer understanding of 
that early culture’s architectural feats than words alone, and a visual outline 
of a budget should help make the poces clearer than if it is merely described 
in words. 

In short, audience understanding can often be enhanced when the content 
of a speech is portrayed visually. Spotlight on Visual Perception and Thinking 
explains the importance of visual communication in modern society. 


Encouraging Emotional Involvement 


Pictures of human suffering from Somalia, Bosnia, and other troubled places 
have prompted public outrage substantial enough to influence U.S. involve- 
ment. Similarly, a speaker can use pictures that will elicit greater emotional 
involvement than if the audience were left to conjure up their own images.* For 





Today, people get most of their day-to-day information 
through graphic images. In fact, some 99 percent of all 


the information we receive comes through the eyes from 


objects we see. 
- Wearea eu species. Pelee graphic novels, pic- 
ture magazines, and multimedia are just some examples of 
the visual media that we’re exposed to. Icons abound— 
no-smoking signs, computer menus, traffic signs, the men’s 
room, restaurant menus. ... Are we reinventing commu- 
nication with piciber phe? Perhaps. 

The point is. that we do most of our ‘thinking in terms 


of graphic images—visuals such as pictures, icons, an 

facsimiles. ... We don’t think much in words per se 
Vision is the primary medium of thought. Simply, visual 
perception is visual thinking. Graphic images are 


“most powerful way of enhancing. our perceptual th 


And without such visual stimuli, 
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S. M. (Marty) Shelton, “Special Hace Visual Communi 
Introduction,” Technical Communication, Fou 
617-618. 
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: 


example, one of our student speakers sought to discourage the use of smoke- 
less tobacco. The student displayed photographs of people who had had their 
jawbone removed because of cancer caused by dipping or chewing tobacco. 
The graphic displays drew audible responses from the audience that verbal 
descriptions, offered just prior to displaying the photos, had not. 

A speaker, of course, must be mindful of her or his ethical responsibility to 
provide only representative examples. The speaker also must forewarn the 
audience of graphic content that some people may find offensive. As always, if 
you have any doubts about using such visual aids, be sure to consult your 
instructor in advance. 


Assisting Retention and Recall 


Presentational aids can make information and ideas more understandable and 
memorable. A 1989 University of Minnesota study concluded that people 
remember 43 percent more information when visuals are used than when they 
are not. Subsequent research has supported these findings and suggests that 
effective presentational aids can make recall easier, faster, and more accurate 
than “memories of purely verbal messages.”° If you want to leave a lasting 
impression on your audience, consider using good presentational aids.” 


Helping with Extemporaneous Delivery 


Most public speakers have difficulty developing an effective style of delivery. 
One of the chief hazards is overreliance on notes, which diminishes eye contact. 
There is no substitute for practice in improving this situation, but the use of 
presentational aids also can help. 

Speakers who give workshop presentations soon learn how crucial presen- 
tational aids are in assisting their delivery. Presenters often project bulleted lists 
of key words onto a screen to orient the audience and bolster their compre- 
hension. As the terms appear on the screen, they function as a speaking 
outline, reminding the speaker of what he or she wishes to address next. Some 


_ speakers also find that these prompts alleviate speaking anxiety.® 


Of course, you should be aware of the risks of using such aids. For one, a 
speaker can use too many lists. Constantly displaying and quickly removing 
visuals can confuse the audience, just as leaving a visual up long after it is use- 
ful can bore or otherwise distract them. A speaker also should avoid visuals 
that feature too many words and simply duplicate his or her oral presentation. 
If you put your whole outline on a transparency, listeners will concentrate on 
the display instead of on you. In addition, simply posting key words and not 
supplying a graph, chart, or other aid may diminish your effectiveness and tar- 
nish your image. For this reason, your instructor may insist that you devise 
something other than a bulleted list as a visual aid. 


Enhancing Your Credibility 


Every speaker wants to be credible. As we discussed in Chapter 6, you will be 
seen as credible if the audience thinks you are competent and trustworthy, as 
well as enthusiastic and objective. 
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When you use good presentational aids, you do two things. First, you show 
the audience that you care enough about your presentation to prepare carefully. 
Colorful poster boards, well-constructed graphs, and effectively chosen video 
clips all serve to show listeners that you took pains with your preparation. By 
providing support for your ideas and showing your skill in assembling them, 
you project competence. 

Second, you demonstrate your trustworthiness when you use presenta- 
tional aids because you show your concern for the audience’s understanding. 
In some cases, you are essentially letting them “see for themselves.” You aren't 
asking them to rely exclusively on your judgment. In this way, listeners may see 
you as more open to scrutiny and more willing to let them share in determin- 
ing the true nature of something. Thus, they are increasingly likely to see you 
as trustworthy and fair-minded, which enhances your ethos. 


Engaging Multiple Senses 
to Promote Interest 


PORTFOLIO 





. : : Lif 
elas InP uess Clalily and tue As we’ve noted, from the audience’s perspective, a 


Contemplate the information you are going to present | —_ speech that is well supported with presentational aids 
in your next speech. Which information needs special is often easier to follow and understand than one that 
emphasis? Which information could be made clearer? is not. It is also more interesting. When you think of the 
BAY Ono Nees Goa elliNeli Nel ot problems with listening we discussed in Chapter 3, 
you will quickly recognize the value of presentational 
aids. By engaging multiple senses, presentational aids 
can help prevent listeners from feeling bored, distracted, or passive. Research 
indicates that visual aids bolster interest and involvement.!° 





Color. Researchers have reported that color adds interest.'! Colorful poster 
boards, well-chosen video clips, and vivid graphs all attract attention. Most 
people prefer color to black-and-white—or at least most would like some color 
to break up black-and-white handouts, lists, and transparencies. !* 

Vivid colors are usually more striking than lighter shades. Contrast should 
be used to promote clarity.!’ See how color enhances 
the interest of the visuals portrayed in Figures 13.3 
and 13.4. 


anctions/ of PresentationaliAtds Variety. Variety is one of the best ways to maintain 
audience interest. A presentation accompanied by 
varied graphs and perhaps a few pictures will likely 
provide emphasis. be more interesting than one in which the speaker 
support ideas. presents list after list on an overhead projector. 
promote clarity. Not every presentation (particularly short presen- 
epeoniceclemouonahiavolvement tations) will lend itself to such a variety of visual sup- 
port. However, speakers should consider the presen- 
tational options available and then ask themselves if 
they might be able to strategically use some variety. 
enhance the speaker's credibility. As speakers, we must always ask ourselves, “How 
engage multiple senses. can I make my topic more appealing and more inter- 
esting to my audience?” 


Presentational aids 


assist retention and recall. 


help with extemporaneous delivery. 
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Preview Presentational aids must be carefully planned and prepared for maximum 
impact. In this section, we offer some basic guidelines for constructing and using 
presentational materials, ranging from practical tips to ethical considerations. 


no guarantee that such aids will contribute to his or her success. During our 

teaching careers, we have seen speakers use poster boards with smudges 
and misspellings, bring tiny objects to class and hold them up in the vain hope 
that those in the back will be able to see them, and place transparencies upside 
down on an overhead projector. One speaker actually brought a boa constrictor 
to class as visual support. The snake held the audience’s undivided attention as 
it coiled and uncoiled around the speaker’s arm, but in so doing it prevented 
the listeners from hearing the speaker’s message. Such problems quickly turn 
a presentational aid into a presentational nightmare. 

Of course, these kinds of problems can be avoided. With careful planning, 
selection, and design, presentational aids can enhance, rather than detract 
from, almost any speech. 


Je: because a speaker commits to preparing and using presentational aids is 


Make Sure the Presentational Aid Is Truly an Aid 


Visual or other sensory support can contribute to the success of almost any 
speech. As you contemplate your speech, note places where a presentational 
aid would help the audience understand what you’re trying to say, add appro- 
priate emphasis, encourage interest and emotional involvement, or help the 
audience remember what you've said. If a presentational aid doesn’t fulfill one 
of these functions, it won’t contribute to your speech, and it may serve only to 
distract the audience. 

There are exceptions, of course. A student who spoke of a resurgence in 
American patriotism displayed an American flag to establish and maintain a 
patriotic air throughout the speech. A speaker who advocated closer ties with 
Mexico wore a poncho, pants, and sandals made in Mexico. Another speaker, 
reviewing the life of the Shawnee chief Tecumseh, displayed a picture of him. 


prop visual or audio material All these speakers, however, used visual material as props, not as aids. A prop 
that enlivens a presentation is any visual or audio material that enlivens a presentation but is not integral 
but is not a necessary element to its success. It may be appropriate in some instances as long as it doesn’t 


distract listeners’ attention from the content of the speech. 


Strive for Clarity, Attractiveness, and Simplicity 


Whether you use a visual or audio presentational aid, you will want it to be 
clear, attractive, and simple. Obviously, if visuals are to be reinforcing, they must 
be immediately intelligible and of impressive quality. If you are trying, for exam- 
ple, to show the audience the parts of an engine, your visual aid should be accu- 
rate and the parts recognizable, not poorly drawn on poster board. In addition, 
any writing should be legible, neat, and, if appropriate, color-coded for clarity. 
Simplicity is equally important. If you include a lot of complicated details in 
visual aids, they will only confuse the audience and obscure the point you're 


Guidelines for Preparing and Using Presentational Aids 


making. In general, it is best to show only the essentials and to illustrate only 
one idea in each chart, graph, or diagram.!4 


Remain Audience-Centered 


Whenever you use a presentational aid, keep the audience in mind. To begin 
with, listeners must be able to see a visual aid. Problems in this regard are all 
too common. One speaker held up postcards while she talked about her trip to 
Paris. Another held up several different comic books while talking about his 
hobby of collecting comics. Only audience members in the first few rows could 
see these visuals. Many speakers use transparencies with print that is too small 
for most of the audience to see. Any visual must be displayed long enough for 
the audience to process the information and make sense of it, then put away 
when it is no longer relevant to the point you are making. 

It should be obvious that no matter how potentially clever, well constructed, 
or compelling a presentational aid might be, if the audience cannot see or hear 
it, it will have, at best, no impact or, at worst, a negative impact. Audience 
members who must squint to see the print on a transparency or strain to hear 
the words on a recording can easily become frustrated and simply tune out 
the speaker. 

Take all your listeners’ needs into consideration. If necessary, walk around the 
room and show the visual at different angles, or hold it high so that those in the 
back can see. Strive for bold, legible printing or writing. Above all, make sure you 
do not obscure the presentational aid by blocking it with your own body or plac- 
ing it incorrectly on an overhead projector. In addition, audio aids should be 
tested for sound levels that allow the people in the back to hear without blasting 
those in the front. 

The effective public speaker uses presentational aids so that the audience 
knows what to focus on. It can be helpful to point to the part of the visual you 
are discussing without losing contact with the audience. If your visual has 
more than one part, you may need to direct the audience’s attention to the part 
being discussed by pointing to it with your finger, a pencil, or a pointer. When 
using transparencies with a list, you might use a piece of paper to cover the part 
you are not yet ready to discuss. The goal is to think of how best to help the 
audience process the presentational aid in the manner intended.» As you direct 
the audience’s attention to your visual materials, maintain contact with the lis- 
teners by the way you talk, your eye contact, and your bodily movement. Talk 
to your audience, not to the aid. 


Make Sure the “Aid” 
Does Not Distract 3 
Presentational aids attract attention. That’s one rea- | if 


son you use them. But if you’re not careful, they can 
take the audience’s attention away from you 
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To see examples of effective and ineffective presenta- 
tional aids, go to http://college.hmco.com/ 


and JOQUE ideas. If you set up a colorful poster board communication/andrews/public_speaking/2e/students/ 
or an intriguing model at the beginning of OUE and click on Connecting to the Net. From there, follow 
speech, many listeners will begin to focus on it right thedinictouPresentational Aids. 


away, wondering what it is and how you are going to 
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Charts and maps are often 
useful presentational aids. In 
this case, the speaker is able 
to highlight specific areas as 
she speaks, helping to direct 
listeners’ attention to impor- 
tant information. 

(Zigy Kaluzny/Tony Stone 
Images) 





use it. In addition, if your visual aid is not large enough, listeners may become 
discouraged or annoyed as they squint in an attempt to see the words, 
numbers, or images that you have displayed. 

In general, the audience’s attention will be drawn to visual images. This is 
wonderful news, as long as you keep the visuals out of sight until you are ready 
to refer to them. Similarly, as soon as you are finished discussing them, put 
them away or cover them. 


Use Presentational Aids Ethically 


Speakers often create their own visuals. You might create a bulleted list of 
key words or a simple graph to illustrate a statistical trend. The words will likely 
be your own, but you will need to reveal the source of the statistics—orally 
and with a written acknowledgment on the visual aid for the audience to 
see. Cite the source on the display simply by noting, for instance, “Source: 
American Cancer Society, 2000,” or “Source: William 
' : Jones, Getting Ready for the SATs, 2001.” 

KEEP IN MIND 13.2 Sometimes a speaker will discover an existing 
visual, such as a graph in USA Today or some other 
publication. In most settings, it is permissible to use 
Here are some guidelines for preparing and using this material (blown up and transferred onto a trans- 
presentational aids: parency, for example), but you must acknowledge the 

They should support the speech. source orally and on the visual. Before using an exist- 
ing visual, be sure to ask your instructor whether it is 
permissible to use it in the classroom; she or he may 
want you to design your own. 

In any case, remember that citing the sources of 
They should be used ethically. presentational materials or of the content of aids you 
create is part of being an ethical public speaker. 


Using Presentational Aids 


They should be clear, attractive, and simple. 


They should be audience-centered. 
They should not distract the listeners’ attention. 
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Preview Presentational support can range from the low-tech chalkboard to sophis- 
ticated computer-generated graphics. Many forms of support, such as graphs and 
charts, will reinforce your speech visually, whereas others, such as music, may 
provide reinforcing sounds. 


hat kind of aid should you use? The answer to this question depends 
on many factors. What are your speech topic and purpose? What are 


the listeners’ expectations? What equipment is available in the room? 
Does the room lend itself to the kinds of visual or audio support you have in mind? 
If a room cannot be effectively darkened, for instance, you would be hard-pressed 
to use slides effectively. In making decisions about visuals, you have to know as 
much as possible about the context and setting in which you will give your speech. 


Recognizing the Diversity of Presentational Options 


Begin by examining the sorts of presentational aids available to you. In most 
speaking situations, the options are varied. 


Chalkboard or Whiteboard. The chalkboard (now commonly replaced by a 
whiteboard) remains a useful device for speakers who have no other option 
for displays or who wish to compile a list working cooperatively with the 
audience. Most obviously, the chalkboard allows the speaker to highlight 
information visually and to put terms, diagrams, or sketches on the board as an 
explanation unfolds or a list develops. In addition, moving to and from the 
board allows the speaker to be active in communicating his or her ideas and can 
also help the speaker channel nervous energy. 

Of course, the chalkboard has its limitations. Because it is so familiar to most 
audiences (including students), it may seem less interesting or original than 
other types of visuals. Poor handwriting and a tendency to look at the board 
rather than at the audience can also detract from effective communication. 
Speakers sometimes end up delivering their comments to the board rather than 
to the audience. These reasons alone discourage its use. 

Even though you should select some means other than the chalkboard for 
enhancing your presentations, you still should know how to use the board 
effectively in case you encounter a speaking situation in which you have no 
other option or must use it as a backup. At minimum, make sure your hand- 
writing or printing is legible, erase anything left on the board by the previous 
user, and practice using it in advance so that you do not lose contact with the 
audience when you write. 


Poster Board Drawings. These common presentational aids can be con- 
structed well in advance and can be either simple or sophisticated. They also 
can be colorful and engaging. The advantages end there, however. Aside from 
the time, effort, and artistic ability necessary to construct poster board draw- 
ings, they are clumsy to transport and handle. You must also make sure that 
you will be able to display them. For example, will a tripod be available? Will 
tape or thumbtacks be necessary? If you decide to use drawings, make sure to 
investigate and prepare adequately. 
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flipchart an oversize paper 
tablet that speakers can place 
on a tripod for use during 

a presentation 
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Flipcharts. A flipchart is essentially an oversize writing tablet, offering the 
same advantages and disadvantages of poster boards. Flipcharts are commonly 
used in business, conference, and workshop settings. In these settings, speak- 
ers often use flipcharts to record ideas generated during discussions or brain- 
storming sessions. If you have to use a flipchart, be mindful that you must have 
a tripod. Flipcharts are heavy and too unwieldy to be held or balanced on a 
chalkboard tray. 


Handouts. Handouts are helpful if the audience needs to be able to recall 
information accurately for use at a later time, but they become more of a dis- 
traction than an aid when distributed during a speech. Select another means of 
visual assistance during your presentation—one that captures the essence of 
what you will provide later in the handout, as well as any specific information 
you must disclose during the speech. Tell the audience that you will be pro- 
viding a comprehensive handout when you are finished speaking and that they 
need not write down detailed information during the speech. 

If you plan to distribute multiple handouts at the conclusion of your talk, 
you may want to use different-colored paper so that listeners can easily find the 
information of interest to them. Let them know, for example, that the blue one 
contains the budget, the green one has important names and phone numbers, 
and the yellow one sketches out an agenda for a proposed conference. 

Handouts can also be useful in promoting compliance. If you urge your lis- 
teners to send an email to a particular person or agency about a particular issue, 
for example, you can provide a handout with this information. By simplifying the 
task for listeners, you will increase the chances that they will follow through.!® 


Objects. Occasionally you will make a speech that involves the discussion of 
an object. If the object is large enough to be seen but small enough to carry with 
you, you may want to use it as a presentational aid. We have seen speeches 
effectively supported by objects such as tennis rackets, musical instruments, 
handmade clothing, antique vases, and fancy cakes. 

Avoid small items that need to be passed around. Circulating something 
while you are talking can present problems. First, only one person will have the 
object while you are describing it; other listeners will be in the dark. Moreover, 
the act of passing something around will distract your listeners, taking their 
attention away from your speech. 

Approach living things with caution. Pets, for instance, have been known to 
be stubborn, make unsolicited “contributions” to the presentation, and in other 
ways steal the show. In addition, they may be prohibited on the premises. Be 
sure to consult your instructor and not merely show up with a creature. 

Be mindful, too, of other items that would certainly be prohibited, such as 
firearms and illegal substances or materials. 


Models. Some speeches call for a model as a visual aid. An architect, for 
example, will likely need to use a three-dimensional model of a proposed 
building so that the audience will have a precise understanding of the struc- 
ture. A paramedic might use a lifelike model of a person to train people how to 
administer CPR. A nursing student who wants to inform his or her public 
speaking class about the immune system might bring in one or more models of 
the human anatomy that will help explain the various parts of the system and 
how they function. 
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| 
Obviously, constructing a three-dimensional model requires skill and effort. 


| Many times our students have been able to borrow models, thus simplifying 
_ the task. 














_ Transparencies and Overhead Projectors. Overhead pro- 
jectors, particularly those used to display transparencies, 

_ are very common in classrooms and meeting rooms. They 

_ allow a speaker to project lists, figures, charts, graphs, and 
other information onto a large screen in supersize form. 

Overhead projectors offer other advantages as well. 

_ First, transparencies can look professional and be easily 
created by computer. You simply print out the creation on 
transparency stock or have a paper printout photocopied 
on transparency stock. Existing material, of course, could 
simply be photocopied on transparency stock. In addition 
to being easy to produce, transparencies are easy to trans- 
port, allowing a speaker to use a large number (if neces- 
sary) in a single presentation. They also can be layered, so 
that you can actually build a graph or other aid as you 
provide the information in your speech. 

As with other presentational aids, you should follow 
some basic guidelines when using an overhead projector 
and transparencies. First, avoid crowding too much 
information on a single transparency. It is better to have 
more transparencies and to keep each one clear and sim- 
ple. Also, adjust the font or the size of the print so that it 
will be large enough for everyone in the room to read. 

During the presentation, make sure you focus the pro- 
jector clearly. When displaying transparencies, avoid 
“keystoning”—that is, producing that wide-at-the-top, 
narrow-at-the-bottom effect that occurs when the light is projected upward at too 
steep of an angle. You may also need to dim the lights in the front of the room to 
create enough contrast for the audience to see the transparencies. When present- 
ing a bulleted list, use a cover sheet to expose one line at a time. 

Avoid turning your back to the audience and talking to the screen, or star- 
ing down at the projector as you speak. Recognize that one great advantage of 
an overhead projector is its capacity for letting you never lose contact with the 
audience. You can face the audience at all times, simply highlighting items as 
you move along. In contrast to using a chalkboard or flipchart, you don’t have 
to turn your back and write at any time. In fact, even if you bring a blank trans- 
parency to write on, you can still face the audience while, for example, you con- 
struct a list using listener input. Finally, make sure that you do not stand 
between the listeners and the projected image. It is very easy to unwittingly 
cast a large shadow on the screen. 

Remember that an overhead projector calls attention to whatever is pro- 
jected. When you are finished commenting on a projected image and have 
begun to discuss other issues, turn off the projector. Otherwise, the audience 
may be distracted by the image and not pay attention to what you are saying. 

When used appropriately, an overhead projector is one of the most effective 
presentational aids available to you. Given its widespread use, you will want 
to become adept at using it. 





A commonly used presentational aid is the overhead 
projector. Transparencies are easy to make and are 
inexpensive. They also serve as excellent backup if a 
speaker planning a more sophisticated presentation 
experiences unexpected technological problems. 
(David Weintraub/Stock Boston, Inc.) 
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Slides. Sometimes speakers develop presentations that they will likely deliver 
over and over again. A lifelong bird watcher, for instance, will often speak to 
audiences about migratory birds. A former Peace Corps volunteer in Africa will 
be called on to speak about the African people and their culture. These speak- 
ers often use slides to accompany their presentations. Slides are made from 
photographs or pictures and must be professionally prepared. 

When using slides, it is critical to practice using them several times so that 
your comments and the slides are well coordinated. It is also useful to practice 
with the slide projector you will use during the presentation so that you can 
become familiar with any quirks associated with the equipment. 

When you use slides in a speech, you will be speaking in a room that is at 
least partially darkened. This situation provides special speaking challenges. 
First, you must be extremely well prepared, since you may not be able to see 
your notes at all or will see them only dimly. Perhaps the wisest course is to use 
the slides to guide your comments. As each new slide appears, it will help you 
recall the information you want to share. 

In addition, even though the room is somewhat darkened, the audience will 
be able to see you, especially after their eyes have adjusted to the dim lighting. 
It’s important, then, for you to maintain eye contact with the audience—to ges- 
ture and speak with them directly. There is a natural tendency to ignore the 
audience and speak only to the slides appearing on the screen. But once you’ve 
determined which slide is being projected, you should turn to your listeners 
and talk with them. 

Finally, slide presentations often last longer than other speeches. Make sure 
you know what the anticipated time frame is. Many speakers get carried away, 
keeping audiences for well over an hour or two. Given what we know about 
attention spans, and even with the added interest of visual support, speaking 
for much more than an hour is usually not the best plan. Ask about the avail- 
able speaking time in advance and plan accordingly. Once your slides are set in 
place, it’s awkward to hurry forward. It is far better to edit your slides before 
the speech. 


Audio and Video Materials. Some topics cannot be explained by using only 
words. Recently, for example, one student wanted to discuss the nonverbal 
behaviors the parents of JonBenét Ramsey exhibited during an interview with 
Larry King and compare those behaviors with what scholars have identified as 
typical truth-telling versus lying behaviors. Showing video clips from the inter- 
view was essential to this speech. The speaker would have been hard-pressed 
to achieve the same effect by simply describing the behaviors. 

In an increasingly media-oriented society, many listeners are attracted to 
presentations that use audio and video support. These sensory experiences, as 
we have noted earlier, help generate interest and involvement. Using them suc- 
cessfully, though, requires careful planning and preparation. In general, the 
more heavily your presentation depends on any form of technology, the more 
time and effort you must devote to creating what you will use and to making 
sure the appropriate equipment will be available. Also, the room in which you 
will be speaking must lend itself to using these aids effectively. Finally, you 
must make sure that the recording is cued to the proper place and that the 
equipment is set to the appropriate levels. 

A speech that uses audio or video technology well can be extremely inter- 
esting and powerful. But if things go wrong—if pertinent clips cannot be 
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located, the recorder malfunctions, or the tape breaks—the speaker may find it 

difficult to recover and achieve his or her purpose. Moreover, clips should be 

‘short, because they are illustrations of an idea. Showing a clip that takes up 

most of your speaking time is not using a presentational aid; it is substituting 
an audio-visual presentation for a major portion of your speech. 


Using Visuals to Present Statistics 


When you use statistical support, you will likely want to consider some sort of 
visual reinforcement, especially if you want the audience to grasp the impor- 
tance of your figures and to remember them. Statistics lend themselves espe- 
cially well to visual representation. Among the more common visual options 
are summary tables and various kinds of graphs. 


Summary Tables. You can present statistical information clearly and concisely 
by displaying a summary table. This type of table allows you to analyze raw 
data and present conclusions in such a way that you clarify important relation- 
ships. Table 13.1 is a summary table. In this example, assume that the speaker 
is describing enrollment patterns at two colleges, Butler State and Midwestern 
College. He compares the number of students who are pursuing majors in the 
colleges’ most prominent programs. His purpose is to show how one college is 
currently attracting students who are interested in liberal arts whereas the 
other is attracting students with a more professional or technical focus. 
Statistical summary tables may contain one main idea, or they may be more 
complicated and introduce more than one summary. Even with relatively 
sophisticated audiences, it is important to keep summary tables clear and rea- 
sonably simple. If more complicated summary tables are required, it’s probably 
best to use several different tables; you might distribute a comprehensive 
handout showing these tables after you speak. 
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summary table an analysis 
of raw data presented in 
table format 
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line graphs — graphs in which 
one or more lines depict a 
trend or trends over time 


bar graph a graph in 

which a series of bars 

depict comparative amounts 
of certain features or elements 
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Graphs. Graphs are representations of numbers by geometric figures drawn 
to scale. Speakers often use graphs to make statistical information more vivid 
and to show relationships. Perhaps the most familiar and useful kinds of 
graphs are line graphs, bar graphs, pictographs, and pie graphs. 

Line graphs are especially useful for showing comparative relationships 
through time. Many business and professional presentations focus on informa- 
tion relating to time-based trends, as when comparing gross and net profits, 
production, or wages. 

It is possible to place more than one line on a single graph, but it may be at 
the expense of clarity. If you plan to use multiple lines or curves, try to use strik- 
ingly different colors and restrict yourself to two or three lines. It’s also impor- 
tant to recognize that a trend can be distorted (knowingly or unwittingly) by 
compressing or elongating the space allotted to time periods while keeping the 
other dimension of the graph constant. Ethical public speakers will not inten- 
tionally distort a trend simply to dramatize a particular point. Figure 13.5 is an 
example of a line graph. 

Another kind of graph is the bar graph, often used to show quantity. A sim- 
ple bar graph uses bars to indicate amounts and is well suited to presenting 
comparative statistics. Figure 13.6 depicts the same data as the line graph in 
Figure 13.5, but in a different way. 

Bar graphs are particularly useful in that they can easily be made large 
enough for the audience to see and understand. As with a line graph, it is pos- 
sible to depict a number of different statistical comparisons on the same bar 
graph, often through the use of different colors or shadings. Remember to keep 
it simple. As noted earlier, research cautions against the use of complex displays. 


FIGURE 13.5 
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FIGURE 13.6 


Listeners often find pictographs particularly interesting. In such a graph, pic- 
tures that relate to the content of the graph are used to form lines or patterns that 
convey information in the same way as other graphs do. Figure 13.7 shows how 
a pictograph can communicate information in an interesting, meaningful way. 

The final type of graph is the pie graph, most often used to show numerical 
distribution patterns. When you are interested in showing how a total figure 
breaks down into different parts, you will probably want to use a pie graph. 
Suppose, for example, that you want to talk about ethnic and racial diversity 
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pictographs — graphs that rely 
on a set of self-explanatory 
icons to depict growth or 
decline over time or 

between situations 


pie graph a graph in the 
shape of a circle, where 
segments of the circle (cut into 
slices, like that of a pie) depict 
the relative size of a particular 
feature or element within 

the whole 
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on ae FIGURE 13.8 
speech on Gun Control 

and evaluate the effectiveness 

of the speaker’s use of presen- 

tational aids. Pay particular 


attention to the way he presents 
statistical information. 





on your campus—perhaps making the point that your campus is lacking 
such diversity. You might use a pie graph, such as the one depicted in Figure 
13.8, to reinforce your point. Pie graphs are helpful in that they are relatively 
easy to construct. Because of their simplicity, they are instantly intelligible to 
the audience. 

Examine the working You might use several different kinds of graphs in a single presentation. 
outline you are putting When carefully constructed and used strategically, graphs can help you depict 
Recut Oi ae Ins sii statistical information in ways that listeners will likely find understandable, 


ing speech. What visual ; : tae 
aids might you devise to interesting, and clarifying. 


help clarify the statistical 
information you will be 


recente Nouids Choosing Presentational Aids with the Audience, 


table work best? How Setting, and Occasion in Mind 
about a graph? Sketch 


out your ideas, carefully Whenever you choose presentational aids, do so with the audience, setting, and 

considering which type occasion in mind. For example, for classroom speeches, poster board drawings 

of aid would work best. are commonly used and generally well received. However, rarely would you use 

poster boards in any other setting. Imagine a businesswoman about to present a 

proposal to the board of directors of the company for 

which she works. She would not arrive with her brief- 

KEEP IN MIND 13.3 case and a pile of poster board drawings. She would 

probably use transparencies, computer-generated 

graphics, and handouts. 

e A wide range of options is available: chalkboard In general, you need to find out what presenta- 
or whiteboard, poster board drawings, flipcharts, tional options are available and expected in a partic- 
handouts, objects, models, transparencies, slides, ular setting—including your classroom. In some 
or audio and video materials. cases, you may be able to arrange for special equip- 
Presentational aids are useful in presenting statistics. ment. In others, you may have to alter your plans to 
Summary tables, as well as various kinds of graphs, accommodate the room’s restrictions regarding 
work well. equipment, lighting, or visibility. 

Aids should be appropriate to the audience, setting, Equally important is learning all you can about 
and occasion. listener expectations. Some groups assume that you 
will use transparencies. If you come without any 


i OF I ot OF oO) 


Displaying the 
Numbers 





Presentational Aid Options 
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form of visual support, you might be seen as underprepared or unsophisti- 
cated. The classroom is no exception; know what is expected when you must 
give a presentation in a class. 

Audiences often become accustomed to seeing presentational aids that help 
them learn, follow the main points, and distinguish important from less impor- 
tant information. A speaker who doesn’t use presentational aids may be seen as 
less effective, less organized, and less interested in audience understanding.!” 
In an increasingly visually oriented society, listeners expect good speakers to 
‘show them what they need to know. 


PRESENTATIONAL AIDS IN THE COMPUTER AGE 





Preview By using computers, speakers can generate very sophisticated and 
professional-looking graphics. Audiences are becoming increasingly accustomed 
to polished visuals presented in attractive ways. In this section, we discuss the 
effective use of presentational software and electronic presentation systems. 


the end of the movie in which Luke Skywalker and his fellow warriors 

receive instructions on how to destroy the Death Star. The military strate- 
gist projects computer-generated graphics to provide an overview of the 
enemy’s massive battleship, close-ups of its surface, and diagrams of its infra- 
structure. Without the visual display—complete with movement—the speaker 
would not have been able to provide this information to Luke and the rest of 
the force with such clarity, impact, and efficiency. 

The visual displays that Luke and others seem to take for granted are no 
longer confined to science fiction but are becoming commonplace for us as well. 
We view full-motion weather maps, graphical depictions of what has happened 
on Wall Street, and computer-generated models of what likely occurred during 
an airplane crash. The technology is not limited to the mass media, but is often 
available for our own use because of the enhanced capacity of personal com- 
puters, the portability of the required hardware, and the simplification of pres- 
entational software. Businesspeople often display computer-generated slides at 
a meeting using a laptop computer and a portable projector, both of which are 
small enough and durable enough to be easily carried about, even taken along 
on trips. On campus, it is increasingly common for professors to deliver lectures 
using this technology and for students to use it in their presentations. 


| f you've seen the movie classic Star Wars, you probably recall the scene near 


Direct and Indirect Uses 


Many factors underlie the popularity of computer-assisted presentations. As 
already noted, user-friendly software packages (such as PowerPoint, 
AppleWorks, and Astound) have simplified the task of creating presentations, 
allowing for the easy creation of slides and the integrated use of images, sound, 
and video clips. In addition, such presentations no longer require multiple 
types of playback equipment. If a speaking site is equipped with the proper 
setup, all the presenter has to do is save the presentation on a disk and pop it 
into the computer on-site. 
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Let the Computer Do 
the Drawing 


Review the sketches you 
made for Portfolio 13.2. 
Might you use PowerPoint 
or some other program to 
construct a graph you've 
sketched out? If you are 
not familiar with these 
programs and possibilities, 
ask for assistance at your 


school’s computer center. 








FRAME OF REFERENCE 


One of the most sophisticated 
presentational aids coming 
into widespread use is 
Microsoft PowerPoint. This 
speaker is making a profes- 
sional sales presentation 
using this software. 
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Another advantage is the ease and speed with which we can create 
professional-looking graphs, charts, diagrams, and other visual displays. 
Presentational software allows us to enter the information and select the type 
of graph, chart, or other device that is best suited to conveying the informa- 
tion. With creativity, we can even design our own graphics, such as the picto- 
graph in Figure 13.7 on page 325 (see Spotlight on Computer-Generated Visual 
Aids). In addition, a presentational aid devised via computer can easily be 
modified or updated by simply editing or adding data, even during a live 
presentation. 

Even though this technology has become increasingly attractive, it cannot 
always be used. Obviously, you must have access to the hardware and software 
needed to create such aids. Your school also must provide the proper equip- 
ment to present the aids you create. Many campuses simply do not have the 
funding necessary to purchase this equipment, set aside appropriate classroom 
space, and maintain an adequate staff to service the equipment. 

Given these constraints, every student won’t be able to deliver a computer- 
assisted presentation. Nonetheless, even if you cannot use computer technol- 
ogy directly during your speech, you can use it indirectly for your presentation. 
You can use the technology to construct a graph, table, or other visual display 
that you print out and use as a black-and-white or full-color transparency with 
an overhead projector. You will still reap the benefits of the technology and gain 
experience using it. Using computer technology in this way may actually work 
better in a classroom since the setup will require less time and many potential 
technical problems will be eliminated. 

We hope that you will gain an appreciation for this new technology and will 
learn to function competently and comfortably at the cutting edge. Ultimately 
you will need to experiment with computer-assisted design to become competent 
with it. 


Tips for Preparing Computer-Generated Graphics 


You may have to be proactive in gaining experience. Check to see if your cam- 
pus offers training sessions on how to use presentational software and 
whether any labs on campus have presentational software on the server. If so, 
you can take advantage of the quickness and professional-looking results 
these programs offer. The lab might have a printer that can print out a slide on 
transparency stock. If not, you can print it out on paper and photocopy it on 
transparency stock. If you do not have access to presentational software, you 
may have another program (Microsoft Word, for example) that will allow you 
to create a table, chart, or graph that will work well once you place it on a 
transparency. 

With the right software, you can use images downloaded from the 
Internet, copied from a collection of clip art, copied using a scanner, or 
loaded from a digital camera. For example, in a speech discussing skin 
cancer and malignant melanoma, one of our students downloaded pictures 
from a web site showing various warning signs and causes for concern. 
Within minutes, she located the pictures on the Internet and, with the click 
of a button, downloaded the images and imported them onto slides for her 
presentation. 





Using a picture or illustration from a clip art collection likewise involves just 
_a few clicks of a mouse. Scanning an image of course requires a scanner. Then 
you just save the file and import it onto slides. 

If you are producing color slides, you'll achieve the best results if you use a 
dark background and a light color for letters, numbers, lines, and other content. 
In our experience, we’ve found that a dark blue background with white content 
works best (see Figure 13.9). The contrast between dark and light helps prevent 

problems with washout. 

If you are relying on black-and-white images, you'll achieve the best results 
if you leave the background white and enter the letters, numbers, and such in 

black. If you produce a pie graph, bar graph, or some other image, you can use 
different fill patterns to set off individual elements (see Figure 13.10). 

When selecting fonts for letters or numbers, keep in mind these guidelines. 
First, size the characters so that they can be read. In most fonts, you'll need to use 
at least an 18-point font, but you may need a 40- or 44-point font. You also might 
experiment with bold versus plain characters to see which provides the most 
clarity. In addition, you will want to choose a font that is easy to read. And be 
sure the font you select is supported by the computer you'll be using during your 
presentation. If it isn’t supported, garbage may be all that appears on the screen. 

Limit the content to one important graphic image or one idea per slide. Also, 
no more than five pieces of information of any kind (or any level of importance) 
should appear on a slide. You also will want to be concise. If you are using text, 
for example, keep the words and numbers to a minimum. Your audience 
should be able to process what is on the screen with a glance. Feature only 

those terms or expressions that categorize or highlight what you want to 
underscore. Or provide the spelling of an unfamiliar 
term or a definition for careful analysis. 

Remember, as with all presentational aids, 
computer-generated graphics are there to support, 
emphasize, and clarify your key points. They are A Matter of Design 
not a show unto themselves. Avoid graphics that are 


washout the reduction in 
brilliance of an image being 
projected onto a screen due to 
interference by light or the 
possible loss of signal clarity 
between the computer and 
the projector 





Look over the sketches you’ve made of potential pres- 


too cluttered or overpowering. Visual aids should entational aids for your speech. Have you kept them all 
not compete with or merely duplicate what is coming simple, including only the essential information 
out of your mouth. They should support your pertaining to one idea per visual aid? Have you kept 
presentation, not become your presentation. them free from distractions (such as a busy background 
When you use a visual aid, direct the audience’s or border)? Critique your sketches along these lines. 


ptention by emphasizing importantinformationsIn | \ 
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1. Assess skills 


2. Take test 
3. Study market 
4. Explore internships/jobs 


Source: Take Charge of Your Future, by M. Tucker 





all likelihood, this will involve the construction of many slides or transparen- 
cies. For example, rather than project an entire bar graph, display and discuss 
it one bar at a time to help the audience process the information. If you are 
using a multiple-frame cartoon, introduce it one frame at a time. If you are 
using computer assistance directly, you can duplicate a slide several times and 
then work backward, deleting one element at a time so that, during your pres- 
entation, a click forward results in an added element. If you are using trans- 
parencies, you can either print out the slides that become progressively more 
complete and create multiple transparencies, or you can create one complete 
transparency and use a cover sheet to expose its elements one at a time. 

In terms of design, keep everything simple, uncluttered, and consistent. 
Although the software may allow you to add various peripheral elements—_ 
such as shading, background patterns, movement, or 
highlighting—you should avoid too much distracting 
KEEP IN MIND © detail or too many effects. For example, if you are using 
computer assistance directly, you may be tempted to 
have a new element come flying and spinning in, 
The computer can be useful in generating graphics accompanied by a dramatic sound, as you make a tran- 
and serving as a presentational tool. Here are some sition between slides. But it’s best to keep things sim- 
tips for using it for your speech: ple. Be mindful of what might be too cute and hence 

Check out the facilities at your institution. distracting. Likewise, moderation is the key in select- 
If available, experiment with presentational ing or creating a background or border for your slide; 
bofware! Ch ae PowerPoint: | avoid glitzy or distracting effects. Your visual displays 
Downloaded Internet images may be a good source shouldaies Hpsiage pak the speaker.’* : : 
mmasaals: One last piece of advice for anyone using computer 
assistance: make sure that you have a backup file saved 
on another disk. You might also have the slides printed 
on transparencies for use with an overhead projector. In 
Try to keep visuals simple, precise, and consistent. this way, you can safeguard against potential disaster if 
Back up essential files. the computer malfunctions or you encounter software 
or hardware incompatibility during the presentation. 


Using Computer Assistance 


Use color carefully to avoid washout. 
Select fonts carefully. 
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FIGURE 13.10 
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PRACTICING WITH PRESENTATIONAL AIDS 





Preview Effective public speaking demands practice. And nothing is more impor- 
tant than practicing with presentational aids. The more aids you use and the more 
sophisticated those aids are, the more important such practice becomes. 


dentally put all the slides in the projector upside down. Wouldn’t you 

prefer to discover your error in the privacy of your own living room 
rather than in front of an audience? What if you had a pile of transparencies 
that insisted on sticking to each other (as they often do)? Wouldn’t it be better 
to figure out how to address that problem in advance (perhaps by putting 
sheets of paper between the transparencies) than to deal with it as you 
attempted to give your speech? 

As we have pointed out before, if you are to be an effective public speaker, 
you must anticipate as much as possible. The audience may surprise you—but 
you shouldn’t surprise yourself, especially if the surprise would embarrass 
you, make you feel or appear less than competent, or distract the audience as 
they try to think about your ideas. 

Practice taking your audience through each visual aid, helping them process 
the information and glean the overall idea it suggests. Research indicates that 
listeners need and appreciate this assistance.!? To ensure that your listeners 
have time to process what you have displayed, go through the information at a 
reasonable pace. First, give them an overview. For example, when presenting 
statistics about the increase in reported HIV cases in your community, you 
could say, “Let’s see how HIV is on the rise in our community.” Then you could 
reveal your source just prior to examining the data: “The State Board of Health 
reports that, in 1995....” This will help listeners put the information in the 
proper context and lend support to it. 


Z S uppose you were planning to make a slide presentation and you acci- 
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SUMMARY 
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QUESTIONS 





society, using such aids is one way of engaging listeners’ senses. From 

the listeners’ perspective, presentational aids can help them focus 
their attention, better understand and recall information and ideas, and fully 
enjoy a speech. From the speaker’s perspective, using carefully prepared pres- 
entational aids is an excellent way to enhance a speech. By using presentational 
aids, the speaker can highlight main ideas, clarify and make information more 
meaningful and memorable, depict statistics, picture things that otherwise 
have to be imagined, and promote proper emotional involvement. If 
presentational aids are well constructed, they can also enhance the speaker’s 
credibility and support an extemporaneous style of delivery. 

Almost any speech can benefit from the use of presentational aids. Diverse 
options abound, ranging from the simple chalkboard to the most sophisti- 
cated computer-generated graphics. Most aids require the use of some sort of 
equipment—such as an overhead or slide projector, a DVD player or VCR, 
audio equipment, or a computer and high-lumen projector. The speaker must 
make sure that the speaking situation can accommodate the kind of technology, 
lighting, and equipment he or she needs. 

Each aid should be carefully chosen and/or constructed, with the audience, 
the speech, and the setting in mind. Visual materials should be legible, attrac- 
tive, clear, and visible to all members of the audience. Speakers should consider 
a broad array of options and then make judicious, conservative choices. 

In many speaking contexts, professional as well as classroom, listeners 
expect speakers to have presentational support. Using presentational aids 
effectively requires practice. 


M= public speakers use presentational aids. In an increasingly visual 


FOR REVIEW AND REFLECTION 





1. What are some of the ways that using presentational aids can help speakers? 


2. How do presentational aids assist audience members as they try to listen 
attentively to a speech? 


3. Can you think of any topic for which no presentational support would be 
needed? Explain. 


4. What are the major presentational options available to most public speak- 
ers? What are the potential advantages and disadvantages of each? 


5. How might audience expectations influence your choice of presen- 
tational aids? 


6. What aspects of the physical speaking environment should be considered in 
planning presentational aids to accompany a speech? 


7. How have advances in technology influenced presentational aid options 
and their effective use? 


8. What are the key principles to remember when preparing and using 
presentational aids? 


9. Suppose you are making a speech on campus safety. You want to persuade 
your classmates that your campus is less safe than it was a decade ago. You 


Endnotes 


will discuss various kinds of crimes, including robbery, assault, and rape. As 
you reflect on this topic, what kinds of presentational aids do you think you 
might want to use? Try to think of at least three to five possibilities. Why 
would each be appropriate and potentially effective? 
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art V explains how speaker-audience connections work when- 
ever you hope to gain understanding from your listeners or move 
audiences to feel strongly, agree with your position, or take 
action. This final section also describes speaking on special occasions 
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Speaking to Inform 





a CHAPTER SURVEY CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


After studying this chapter, 

you should be able to 

1. understand the different 
functions of informative 
presentations. 


1 iactions. of Informative : 
Speeches 1 


” Types of Informative 
i: Speeches _ 





ie Organizing the Informative : 
ve Speech — aN 2. compare and contrast 
the different types of 


i“ How Plience: Learn ; 
: informative speeches. 


oe from Informative 
: i 3. describe the different ways 
that speakers can make 
information interesting and 
memorable to an audience. 


4. organize and deliver an 
informative speech, fol- 
lowing the guidelines for 
effective preparation 
and presentation. 


5. understand the ethical 
issues of informative 
speaking. 


n business and many other professional settings, informative speaking is 

quite common. A floor supervisor might attempt to explain the reasons for 

a new job rotation schedule to a group of assembly-line workers. An attor- 
ney might enlighten a group of concerned citizens about the laws governing 
the release of convicted child molesters. An electrical engineer might demon- 
strate her plan for rewiring the high school to the school board, which must 
approve the funding. A teacher explains the steps involved in calculating the 
area of a geometric figure to her geometry class. 

Some informative speeches serve a dual function. You may transmit infor- 
mation to build a common ground of understanding before urging the audi- 
ence to support a given point of view or to act in a certain way. Providing infor- 
mation thus becomes the foundation for persuasion. Nevertheless, when we 
speak of informative speaking in this chapter, we are thinking of a speech 

336 whose major purpose is to help the audience gain some understanding. 





Functions of Informative Speeches 


mUNCTION §S 


O F 


INFORMATIVE 
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Preview All informative speeches seek to gain audience understanding. Yet, they 
may function in different ways. Some speakers inform by offering audiences ideas 
and information. Others strive to shape perceptions. Still others articulate alterna- 
tives. Different types of informative speeches may describe, demonstrate, explain, 
or report on some process, problem, or phenomenon of interest. 


only in your speech class but also later in life. Sometimes when you 
give an informative speech, you will be imparting new information— 
helping the listeners understand something for the first time. On other occa- 
sions, you will take a familiar topic and present a different perspective or offer 
your own interpretation. 
Although informative speeches function in a variety of ways, they all 
impart ideas and information. Audiences gain understanding by listening to, 
understanding, and contemplating what the speaker has to say. 


M any of you will be called on to give informative presentations, not 


Sharing Ideas and Information 


Perhaps the most common function of an informative speech is to provide 
information or to share ideas. The speaker may decide that the audience needs 
to be briefed, taught, or informed about some data, program, issue, or problem. 
He or she aims to reduce ignorance, to provide insights, and to gain the listen- 
ers’ cooperation in learning, growing, and understanding. 

For instance, a student speaker gave an informative speech about possible 
problems with eyesight that grow from the constant use of computers. He did 
not go on to urge students to return to the electric typewriter, nor did he ask 
them to modify the way they used their computers. Rather his specific purpose 
was, “I want my audience to understand the vision problems associated with 
extensive computer use.” He informed the audience of various categories 
of eye problems and familiarized them with research findings related to the 
specific causes of such problems. 


Shaping Perceptions 


Sometimes speakers want to go beyond sharing information to influencing the 
audience’s perceptions of events, issues, or problems. When informative 
speeches function in this way, they blur the distinction between informative 
and persuasive speaking. Although the speaker is still not asking listeners to do 
anything, he or she is hoping to shape their perceptions of events—and so per- 
haps to prepare them to change the way they think or behave. This kind of 
informative speaking may serve as the foundation for persuasion. 

For instance, a student in a public speaking class—a woman who was 
returning to school to complete her education after having dropped out to get 
married—decided to give an informative speech on the challenges of the first 
year of married life. She knew that most of the seniors in her audience were in 
their early twenties, many were dating someone seriously, and a few were 
engaged to be married. From casual conversations, she knew that most had 
a very starry-eyed view of marriage. So she decided to shape the audience’s 


informative speech a pres- 
entation intended to help an 
audience gain understanding 


On the CD, watch the 

speech on Depression 
and consider how that speech 
functioned (for example, did it 
shape perceptions, articulate 
alternatives, etc... ¢) In your 
view, what was the speaker’s 
specific purpose? How effec- 
tively did he attempt to achieve 
that purpose? 
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Informative speeches aim at 
getting audience understand- 
ing through the sharing of 
ideas and information. This 
marine biologist from the 
Cabrillo Marine Aquarium is 
telling his listeners about the 
wonders of starfish. (David 
Young-Wolff/PhotoEdit) 


PORTFOLIO 


Eyeing the Alternatives 


What contemporary 
issues concern you that 
must be considered in 
terms of various possible 
alternatives? Generate a 
list. Would any of the 
items you’ve listed make 
a good topic for an 
informative speech? 
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perceptions with her informative speech. Her specific purpose was, “I want my 
audience to understand the complexities and responsibilities of the first year of 
married life.” Again, she was not telling her classmates to abandon their 
dreams, to break up with their partners, or to live celibate lives. Instead she 
hoped to give them a new view of the realities of marriage—the issues to be 
negotiated; the decisions to be made; and the financial, relational, and personal 
challenges to be confronted. 


Articulating Alternatives 


Most complex problems can be addressed in a variety of ways. Often we are not 
aware of our options, or we may know of only a few possibilities when in fact 
many others exist. Sometimes a speaker will give a presentation aimed at helping 
listeners grasp the number, variety, and quality of alternatives available to them. 
For instance, a real-estate agent was recently hired by a city council to investi- 
gate possible properties that might work well as a recreation center for the young 
people of the community. The agent’s job was to study the options and present 
them, fully and accurately, to the members of the council. His specific purpose 
was, “I want my audience to understand the best properties available for creating 
a youth recreation center.” Preparing this kind of informative presentation 
required a great deal of careful research, a thorough 
consideration of all possible alternatives, and a willing- 





e To shape perceptions 





e To articulate alternatives 


Functions of Informative Speeches 


e To share information and ideas 


ness to present the information with accuracy and 
open-mindedness. The real-estate agent might have 
been tempted to promote one building that happened 
to be among his own company’s listings. Instead, he 
wisely chose to acknowledge the various firms with 
which the different properties were listed and go 








forward with an accurate account of each. 
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Preview Different types of informative speeches may describe, demonstrate, 
explain, or report on some process, problem, or phenomenon of interest. 


s we noted earlier, the major purpose of any informative speech is to 
share knowledge and ideas with the hope of promoting the audience’s 


understanding or competence. One common type of informative 
speech focuses on description. 


The Speech of Description 


Sometimes speakers want to describe a place, an event, or a person. By giving 
a speech of description, they hope to help the audience get a clear picture of speech of description an 


their subject. Topics that might work well for this kind of speech include “The _ informative speech intended 
Workplace in the Year 2003,” “The Great Smoky Mountains,” “The New Hong to provide a clear picture of a 
Kong,” and “Remembering the Winter Olympics of 1998.” place, event, person, or thing 


If you decide to give a descriptive speech, you will want to take great pains 
with your language. Precision, color, and clarity are essential. Usually you will 
want to use presentational aids. Slides, for example, 
might be very useful in showing the glories of 
nature, the cosmopolitan air of a major city, the 
ambiance of a university, the beauty of the churches 
of England, or even the ravages of war, disease, or 
poverty. However, avoid overrelying on visuals. Do 
the best you can to fully describe the subject of your 
speech without them, then add the visuals as a final 
clarifying touch, or use them to present images too 
complex or difficult to capture in words alone. 

Many speeches with purposes other than 
informing listeners may use description. For 
instance, a speech of tribute or a eulogy (see 
Chapters 1 and 17) will usually include highly 
descriptive passages that celebrate someone’s 
accomplishments or personal attributes. But unlike 
the informative speech, the primary purpose of 
these speeches is to move the audience, remind 
them of their values, and get them to honor the 
person who is the focus of the speech. 





The Speech of Demonstration 


Sometimes speakers aim to teach an audience how 
something works or how to do something. On a 
popular morning show, Martha Stewart shows her 
television audience how to garden, decorate, and _—_ Some informative speeches are designed to describe 
prepare gourmet meals. Viewers learn how to build _ activities for audiences. A speech that aims to have listeners 
an outdoor deck on The New Yankee Workshop. understand para-sailing would require descriptive language 
Any number of exercise experts tell us how to to bring the sport to life. 

become more fit. Time management consultants run (Lester Lefkowitz/The Stock Market) 
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speech of demonstration an 
informative speech intended 
to teach an audience how 
something works or how to 
do something 


speech of explanation an 
informative speech intended to 
help an audience understand 
complicated, abstract, or 
unfamiliar concepts or subjects 





Conceptual Grounds 


Are there any concepts 
that your classmates 
commonly do not under- 
stand and that you could 
help them grasp? Sketch 
out any speech possibili- 
ties that come to mind. 





informative oral report a 
brief, informative presentation 
to assist a group’s performance 
or decision-making 
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workshops on how to get organized. In each case, the speaker is demonstrating 
some sort of process. 

The speech of demonstration may be concerned with application or under- 
standing. In some cases, the speaker wants the audience to apply certain princi- 
ples or steps—to actually learn how to do something during the course of the 
speech. One student knew that students in her public speaking class would be 
required to make a PowerPoint presentation later in the semester. For her 
speech of demonstration, she brought in a laptop computer and portable pro- 
jector and demonstrated how to set up the projector and use PowerPoint effec- 
tively to enhance a presentation. On other occasions, the speaker may be 
describing a more complicated process and hopes that the audience will simply 
grasp the process involved. A nurse in a hospital’s cardiovascular unit uses a 
dummy to teach a group of heart patients the procedures that are involved in 
their surgery preparation, the surgery itself, and their subsequent recuperation. 
She wants her listeners to understand what to expect, not to undertake the pro- 
cedures themselves. 

Most speeches of demonstration involve the use of visuals to show, clarify, 
and make the information more memorable. Many use a sequential pattern of 
organization (discussing consecutive steps in a process). To make sure the 
audience clearly understood what was demonstrated, the speaker should allow 
ample time for questions. 


The Speech of Explanation 


A speaker who wants to help the audience understand concepts that are com- 
plicated, abstract, or unfamiliar will give a speech of explanation. One of the 
more challenging types of informative speeches, the explanatory speech 
demands that the speaker be extremely knowledgeable about the topic and, be 
able to explain it clearly to the audience. 

A professor’s lecture, for instance, is a speech aimed at explaining abstract 
or difficult concepts to students. Skilled teachers carefully define concepts 
being introduced, explain their importance or relevance, offer good clarifying 
examples, and give students the chance to show what they have learned 
through some kind of application exercise. 

If you are giving a speech of explanation, you must be able to define the con- 
cept’s main features or parts, explain its significance, and offer compelling exam- 
ples that illustrate it. One student speaker gave a speech whose purpose was to 
help his classroom audience understand the meaning of LD (learning-disabled).! As 
part of his speech, he offered the legal definition of LD, gave examples of some of 
the most common kinds of learning disabilities, and then explained how each 
might affect a student’s ability to learn in particular kinds of classroom settings. 

Speeches of explanation are among the most important speeches to make. 
Any speaker who can illuminate a concept for an audience that previously did 
not understand it has made a real contribution to their learning. 


The Informative Oral Report 


In professional settings, people are often called on to present an informative 
oral report. In some cases, these reports are given informally (perhaps even to 
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one or two listeners) and may be quite brief. On other occasions, the speaker 
may be asked to prepare a more formal presentation, often technical in nature, 
to inform others in the organization of recent events, discoveries, or other 
vital information. 

The need to give an informative oral report can arise in diverse professional 
contexts, but informative reports aren’t limited to work situations.? Suppose 
you represented your fraternity or sorority at a state conference where new 
pledging regulations were introduced. At the next regular meeting of your fra- 
ternity chapter, the president might ask you to brief everyone on the new reg- 
ulations. Or suppose you belonged to the student senate. You represented the 
senate at a meeting of the university’s board of trustees, who were considering 
several different plans for increasing student tuition on your campus. Members 
of the senate would want to know about the trustees’ plans, and they might ask 
you to report on the various options being considered. 

Informative reports often provide background that a group will use in mak- 
ing decisions or solving problems. Following a report (or even a series of 
reports), a group may go ahead with other business. 

Although the primary purpose of a speech might KEEP IN MIND 
be to report, explain, demonstrate, or describe, any : 
speech can include a combination of these goals. For Types of Informative Speeches 
example, a speaker reporting on an innovative 
product would almost certainly devote part of his or 
her speech to describing the product and perhaps 
even take a few minutes to demonstrate how it * Speech of explanation 
works. Thus the various speech types are not ° Informative oral report 
always distinct. 


e Speech of description 


e Speech of demonstration 





OFkTG AN TZ ENG TH ETN FO R M-A TIV_LE SP EE CH 








Preview Several different strategies exist for organizing informative speeches. 
Although most of the organizational patterns described here can be used to arrange 
other types of speeches, they lend themselves particularly well to informative 
speeches. These patterns include chronological, sequential, spatial, categorical, 
causal, and problem-solution. 


are made in some kind of business or professional context. In such set- 

tings, they may include training sessions, workshops, briefings, and 
technical reports, as well as more standard speeches, such as those you are 
asked to deliver in your public speaking class. Regardless of the context or 
specific type of speech, organizing your remarks carefully is crucial. 

In the following sections, we illustrate various organizational strategies by 
outlining a progression of main ideas that demonstrate how the pattern might 
be used. We do not include source citations in these outline segments, as you 
would do if you were developing a formal outline. For an illustration of a full- 
sentence outline that incorporates sources from the bibliography, see Chapter 10. 

The same basic topic can be organized in a variety of ways. For purposes of illus- 
trating this principle here, let us say that you are a native Chicagoan. You are 


A s we noted at the beginning of this chapter, many informative speeches 
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chronological pattern an 
organizational pattern in 
which ideas are arranged 
in a logical time order 


A topic for an informative 
speech may be organized in 
several ways, depending on 
the focus of the speech. For 
example, a chronologically 
organized speech about 
Chicago could emphasize the 
variety of activities available 
at different times of the year, 
whereas a spatial organiza- 
tion might emphasize the 
special attractions offered in 
different parts of the city. 
(Vito Palmisano/Tony Stone 
Images) 
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attending a college that is located about five hours from Chicago, and you 
would like to make your classmates aware of the diverse places of interest in 
your hometown. Your topic is “It’s a Wonderful Town: Chicago.” Keep in mind 
that when you choose a topic that is already quite familiar to you, you will 
want to go well beyond your experiences and firsthand knowledge by doing 
careful research and enhancing what you already know. 


Chronological Pattern 


One way you might organize your speech is by using the chronological 
pattern. For this speech, you might advance as your thesis, “Every month of the 
summer, there are plenty of interesting things to do in Chicago for visitors of all 
ages and interests.” Your specific purpose is, “I want my audience to become 
aware of the diverse cultural, sports, and culinary experiences that people 
encounter when visiting Chicago during the summer months.” You have cho- 
sen the summer months because this is the time when college students would 
be most likely to consider traveling. You would then proceed chronologically 
by highlighting events that take place during June, July, and August, and you 
would develop a main point for each of these summer months. Your first main 
point might be developed as follows: 


I. In Chicago, the month of June features diverse activities that attract 
people from all over the world. 


A. For music lovers, there is the annual Blues Festival (June 8-11). 
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1. This year’s theme is “Celebrate the Heritage and Tradition of 
Blues Music.” 


a. It is dedicated to the centennials of Tampa Red and 
Pink Anderson. 


b. A special series of performances will pay tribute to the leg- 
endary Howlin’ Wolf in honor of his ninetieth birthday. 


2. This is the largest outdoor, free-admission blues festival in 
the world. 


3. Every year, it attracts more than 650,000 purists, enthusiasts, and 
lovers of blues from all walks of life. 


B. For art lovers, another June event is the annual Old Town Art Fair 
(June 10-11). 


1. This fair is held in the historic landmark district of Chicago’s Old 
Town Triangle, and the whole neighborhood gets involved. 


a. Each year, the fair is organized and operated by more than 
750 neighborhood volunteers. 


b. Many neighbors open their gardens and patios for the 
Garden Walk. 


c. Local restaurants and concessions provide excellent food and 
refreshing drinks. 


2. This art fair is the oldest outdoor juried art fair in the United States. 
a. Nearly 250 artists participate each year. 


b. More than 40,000 attendees browse and buy art, including 
paintings, sculpture, prints, photographs, fiber, glass, jewelry, 
ceramics, collage, and multimedia. 


c. An art auction features celebrity auctioneers, and a children’s 
corner offers many hands-on artistic activities. 


C. For everyone, there is the Taste of Chicago (June 30-July 9—this one 
really belongs to both months). 


1. More than 70 of the city’s favorite restaurants serve various spe- 
cialty and ethnic dishes to more than 3 million people each year. 


2. The food is matched with live music by famous performers on a 
multitude of stages throughout Chicago’s Grant Park. 


3. There’s wonderful food and fun for everyone of all ages. 


a. Celebrity chefs demonstrate how they make their favorite and 
most exotic dishes. 


b. Experts demonstrate home decorating and gardening tips. 


c. A ninety-foot Ferris wheel and entertainment for children 
round out the fun. 
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sequential pattern an organi- 
zational pattern in which the 
various steps of a process or 

a phenomenon are identified 
and discussed, one by one 


spatial pattern an organi- 
zational pattern in which 
ideas are arranged with 
regard to their natural 
spatial relationships 
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You might offer a transition into your second main point by saying, “For 
anyone who happens to visit the Taste of Chicago on July 3, beginning at 
9:30 p.M., they have only to look up to catch Chicago’s Independence Eve 
Fireworks Spectacular—a certain highlight of the city’s special events in the 
month of July.” 

Closely related to the chronological pattern is the sequential pattern of 
organization, in which you describe some process you want the audience to 
understand in step-by-step fashion. For instance, you might describe the steps 
involved in applying to graduate school, downloading software from the Web, 
or creating PowerPoint slides for use in a presentation. The sequential pattern 
is ideally suited to speeches of demonstration. 


Spatial Pattern 


Suppose that you prefer to use the spatial pattern as your organizing principle. 
For this speech, your thesis might be, “Even though Chicago is quite large, vis- 
itors can use public transportation to visit key spots all over the city.” Your spe- 
cific purpose would be, “I want my audience to understand the relative ease 
with which visitors can tour key sites of interest in Chicago.” You would go on 
to highlight those points of interest according to space, beginning with 
Downtown Chicago and using a highlighting map as a presentational aid. Your 
first main point might be developed as follows: 


I. Visitors could probably spend several weeks in Downtown Chicago and 
never see it all. But because of its central location and exciting features, 
it’s a good place to start. 


A. Every great city has wonderful museums, and Chicago is no exception. 


1. Perhaps the first museum that one is likely to encounter 
Downtown (because of its centrality) is the Art Institute of 
Chicago, located on South Michigan Avenue. 


a. The Art Institute is one of the great museums of the world and 
the preeminent art institution in the Midwest. 


b. Its reputation is primarily based on its collection of impression- 
ist and postimpressionist paintings—one of the largest and 
most important outside France. 


c. Among its holdings are such diverse masterpieces as 
Rembrandt’s Old Man with a Gold Chain, Monet's Six Versions of 
Stacks of Wheat, and Picasso’s Mother and Child. (Note: You 
would want to show these works as you referred to them.) 


2. Another Downtown museum of equal distinction is the Field 
Museum of Natural History, located at the south end of Grant 
Park. 


a. This museum is world-class in size and distinction, including 
9 acres of exhibit halls and more than 20 million artifacts. 


b. Its exhibits and public programs specialize in anthropology, 
geology, zoology, and botany. 
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c. The Field Museum is particularly famous for its collections of 
dinosaur bones (including the most complete Tyrannosaurus rex 
skeleton found to date) and animal taxidermy (such as the 
lions from the film The Ghosts and the Darkness). 


3. A third Downtown museum of great interest is the John G. 
Shedd Aquarium and Oceanarium, located at the very edge of 
Lake Michigan. 


a. The Shedd houses the world’s largest indoor aquarium, featuring 
some 8,000 aquatic animals. 


b. More than 650 species are represented here, ranging from tiny, 
jewel-like lobsters to 1,500-pound beluga whales. 


c. The Shedd Aquarium is devoted to conservation and the envi- 
ronment, and its educational programs reinforce those values. 


B. Another highlight of Downtown Chicago is the Magnificent 
Mile—a flower- and light-filled promenade running along North 
Michigan Avenue. 


1. The Magnificent Mile lies between Chicago’s two most important 
waterways, the Chicago River on its south border and Lake 
Michigan on its north. 


2. A walking tour along the Mile would feature such structures as 
the Michigan Avenue Bridge, the Wrigley Building, the Tribune 
Tower, Water Tower Place, the John Hancock Center, and the 
Drake Hotel. (Note: Depending on time constraints, you might 
elaborate on the history and significance of each of these 
buildings.) 


C. Finally, a trip to Downtown Chicago would hardly be worthwhile 
without a stroll through Grant Park, the city’s 319-acre “front yard.” 


1. From Lake Michigan on the east and Michigan Avenue on the 
west, the park is a segue from the lakefront to the bustling 
central city. 


a. All of the museums we have discussed are considered part 
of Grant Park, but other features are worth our attention as 
well. 


2. The centerpiece of Grant Park is the Buckingham Fountain. 


a. Originally constructed in 1927, it was renovated and enlarged 
(doubled in size) in 1995. The fountain pumps more than 
1.5 million gallons of water from Lake Michigan every day. 


b. At night, a carefully orchestrated light show plays off the 
cascading water and creates a dazzling effect. 


3. Another outstanding feature of Grant Park is the Petrillo Music Shell. 


a. Music and drama festivals (such as the Blues Festival, the 
Jazz Festival, and the Gospel Festival) are performed there 
throughout the summer. 
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categorical pattern =when 
ideas from several independent 
yet interrelated categories are 
used to advance a larger idea 
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b. Famous musical groups ranging from Benny Goodman’s 
band to the Chicago Symphony Orchestra have performed at 
the shell. 


4. As you might expect, Grant Park has something for everyone. 


a. It has soccer fields, volleyball courts, softball fields, tennis 
courts, a bicycle/running path along the lake, and ice-skating 
for those with athletic interests. 


b. The park also houses Soldier Field, home of the Chicago Bears 
and host to concerts, religious festivals, and, in 1994, World 
Cup soccer. 


c. Every summer, the Taste of Chicago is held in Grant Park, 
offering food and fun to more than 3 million people. 


After discussing these features of Downtown Chicago, your second main 
point might be the area north of Downtown, with a consideration of the Gold 
Coast, Old Town, Lincoln Park, and Lakeview /Wrigleyville. 


Categorical Pattern 


As a final illustration, let’s try approaching a speech about Chicago using the 
categorical pattern of organization. This time your thesis might be, “Because 
Chicago has so much to offer, it is an interesting place for visitors of all inter- 
ests and ages.” Your specific purpose is, “I want my audience to understand 
that Chicago is a great place to visit, regardless of your interests or age.” You 
might then choose to organize your speech around categories such as music 
lovers, sports lovers, museum lovers, and those who love to eat. Here’s how 
you might develop your first main point: 


I. For music lovers, Chicago offers all kinds of music to lighten the heart 
and stir the soul—much of it free and open to the public. 


A. First, for those who prefer jazz and blues, opportunities abound. 


1. The annual Blues Festival, for example, is the largest outdoor, 
free-admission blues festival in the world. 


a. Every year, it attracts more than 650,000 purists, enthusiasts, 
and lovers of blues from all walks of life. 


b. This year’s theme is “Celebrate the Heritage and Tradition 
of Blues Music,” and the festival will pay tribute to the 
legendary Howlin’ Wolf in honor of his ninetieth birthday. 


2. Another famous summer music event is Jazzfest, a free outdoor 
music festival featuring national and international artists, along 
with Chicago’s finest jazz and blues performers. 


3. The annual Chicago Jazz Festival is a Labor Day tradition and is 
one of the city’s oldest music festivals. 


a. Performers range from local talent to national and international 
entertainers. 
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b. More than twenty-five performances on three stages in Grant 
Park attract jazz lovers from around the world. 


B. Chicago also offers more than its share of musical events that are inter- 
woven with broader celebrations of its ethnic and cultural diversity. 


1. The Puerto Rican Fest, for instance, is a sizzling celebration of 
Puerto Rican culture and features live music, plays, games, food, 
and a parade. 


2. The Irish American Heritage Festival incorporates Irish music, 
dance, and a sense of community—with one of this year’s 
highlights being bagpipe marching bands. 


3. The Chinatown Summer Fair—a one-day festival of food, art, 
and music—celebrates the depth and mystery of China’s ancient 
culture right in the vibrant Chinatown neighborhood. 


4. Asa final example, the annual Viva Chicago Latin Music Festival 
offers an exciting variety of Latin music from around the globe: 
cumbia, tropical, merengue, salsa, ballads, ranchero, and mariachi. 


C. Finally, there are a number of park concerts that are open to everyone. 


1. The Grant Park Music Festival offers weekly performances 
between mid-June and mid-August. 


a. This is the nation’s only free, municipally funded, outdoor 
classical music concert series. 


b. The city of Chicago is committed to this festival, as is 
evidenced by the fact that this is its sixty-sixth season. 


2. In addition, Concerts in the Park celebrates its fifty-third year of 
providing free outdoor entertainment in neighborhood parks. 


a. Performances are diverse, featuring some of the nation’s top 
musicians performing jazz, reggae, blues, pops, big band, salsa, 
gospel, and classical. 


b. These concerts take place in thirty-three parks across the city. 


For your second main point, you would address sports lovers, making ref- 
erence to Chicago as home to the Blackhawks, Bulls, Bears, White Sox, and 
Cubs, as well as noting major sporting events hosted in Chicago on a regular 
basis (such as the Big Ten Basketball Tournament). 


By using the topic “Chicago” to illustrate three different patterns of organiza- 
tion, we hope that we have shown you that nearly any topic can be arranged 
in a variety of ways, depending on your specific purpose. We now turn to 
some other topics to illustrate two other strategies for organizing informative 
speeches. 


Causal Pattern 


Some informative speeches might follow the causal pattern, focusing on causes 
only, effects only, or moving either from cause to effect or from effect to cause. For 
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tional pattern in which ideas 
focus on causes or effects or 
are arranged to reveal 
cause-to-effect or effect-to- 
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instance, you may want your audience to understand the development of a 
specific event, problem, or idea. You may start with the effect, such as pointing _ 
to an increase in homeless people in your community, or you may begin by 
talking about the causes of homelessness, perhaps moving to the effects later. 
For this speech, you might advance this thesis: “Many factors have recently 
contributed to increased homelessness in our community.” Your specific pur- 
pose would be, “I want my audience to understand the different factors that 
have contributed to homelessness in our community.” 


I. Several factors have contributed to the rise of homelessness in 
our community. 


A. First, more people are out of work than ever before. 


1. The closing of the Johnson plant this past winter left more than 
seven hundred people without jobs. 


a. Of those who lost their jobs, nearly one-third were close to 
retirement, and they were left without pensions or viable hopes 
for obtaining new jobs. 


b. Eighty of those who lost their jobs were single parents with 
small children. 


2. The local government's financial problems also resulted in more 
than one hundred government jobs being lost this year. 


B. In addition, illegal drugs have been introduced into the community 
at an alarming rate and have contributed to homelessness. 


1. Drug-related arrests increased by more than 15 percent this 
past year. 


a. The sharpest increases were in the possession and use of 
cocaine and heroine—two of the most dangerous illegal 
drugs. 


b. Last May, at one of our local high school proms, police arrested 
more than fifty underage drinkers. 


2. Several gangs have moved in from larger cities and are actively 
peddling drugs. 


3. Drug addiction can push people out of their homes and into 
the streets. 


a. Dr. Lori Heinz, head of our county’s Welfare to Work program, 
estimates that close to 50 percent of the homeless are addicted 
to drugs and/or alcohol. 


b. The homeless are the least likely segment of society to receive 
treatment for drug problems, and this perpetuates a cycle of 
poverty and hopelessness. 


C. A final factor that has contributed to homelessness in our commu- 
nity is the fact that social agencies that help the poor have recently 
experienced financial woes. 
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1. Last summer, after two years of struggling, our largest homeless 
shelter closed. 


2. The Community Kitchen used to serve two hot meals every day 
to anyone who was hungry. Now it serves only one meal, and it 
serves no meals on Sundays. 


3. The Habitat for Humanity program no longer exists in our county. 


a. Five years ago, Habitat was building five to ten houses 
each year. 


b. The organization struggled with a decreased number of 
volunteers for several months before shutting down. 


After describing some of these contributing causes, you would then, for the 
second main point, describe the effects of homelessness, including sickness 
and disease and the breakdown and demoralization of the family and the 
community. 


Problem-Solution Pattern 


The problem-solution pattern of organization may seem less obviously well 
suited to informative speeches. You may think, for instance, that you would 
be more likely to choose this organizational pattern for a persuasive speech 
than for an informative one, but that is not necessarily true. For example, sup- 
pose you wanted to talk about screening options for colon cancer. Your pur- 
pose would be not to advocate any particular solution, but to make listeners 
aware of alternatives available to them. For this speech, you might advance 
this as your thesis: “Because colon cancer is such a potentially deadly disease, 
becoming aware of screening options for early detection can help save lives.” 
Your specific purpose might be, “I want my audience to understand the seri- 
ousness of colon cancer and become aware of the major screening alternatives 
that exist.” 

You would begin this speech by describing the nature of the problem. You 
would then define colon cancer as a major killer of men and women over age 
fifty, offer statistics to demonstrate its seriousness, and then talk about some of 
the likely causes and effects of the disease. After you have advanced listeners’ 
understanding of the nature of the problem, you would be ready to move on to 
your final main point and consider early-detection options. In the third part of 
your speech, you would provide information based on this transition: “Now 
that we’ve seen the importance of early detection, let’s explain the various tests 
currently available.” 


III. Several reliable screening alternatives exist. 


A. For those who are over fifty (and much younger if there is a 
history of cancer in their family), annual screenings begin with a 
hemocult test. 


1. Stool samples are taken at home and sent to the hospital 
for analysis. 
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ing on whether the speech is 
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2. Positive samples (that is, where blood is found in the stool) 
require follow-up tests. 


B. One follow-up screening option is the barium enema, which 
completely cleanses your system, allowing doctors to take x-rays 
of your colon in order to look for signs of cancer. 


1. There are several advantages to this procedure. 
a. It allows doctors to see the entire colon. 
b. The test is noninvasive, with little risk to the patient. 


c. The test is less expensive than other screening procedures. 


2. However, there are some disadvantages to this screening method. 


a. Some patients find swallowing the barium to be an almost 
impossible, nauseating task. 


b. If trouble spots or polyps are found, the patient will need to 
undergo further testing. 


C. Another screening option is the colonoscopy, which (following a 
thorough enema) is administered at the hospital while the patient 
is under sedation. 


1. What are the advantages of the colonoscopy? 


a. It is thorough—the doctor can examine the entire length of 
the colon using a tubelike scope. 


b. During the procedure, the doctor can remove small polyps 
and sample any suspicious tissue for a biopsy. Thus, no 
further screening procedures are required. 


2. Although some consider this test to be the most definitive, some 
disadvantages exist. 


a. The test is expensive, costing more than twice as much as 
other screening procedures. 


b. Because the procedure is invasive, there is some risk that the 
patient will suffer internal bleeding. 


From here, you would proceed through other treatment options, making 
sure to offer a balanced assessment of each. You 
might conclude by mentioning a new screening 
option that is currently being researched—a stool 
sample combined with DNA screening. However, 
you should point out that even if studies using this 
screening method show promising results, the test 
* Recognize diverse organizational options, including will not be available to the public for a few years. 

the chronological, sequential, spatial, categorical, In choosing your organizational pattern, you 

causal, and problem-solution patterns. should let your specific purpose be your guide. What 
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Organizational Guidelines for 
Informative Speeches 


e Be aware that the same topic can be organized in pattern is most likely to produce the response you 
more than one way. hope to get from your audience? What strategy is 
¢ Choose the pattern that best fits your specific purpose. most likely to assist their awareness and understand- 





ing? Table 14.1 includes some guidelines. 


How Audiences Learn from Informative Speeches 


TABLE 14.1 
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- Pattern | Use When 


_ Possible Topics 





Chronological 


you want to discuss an event, phenomenon, 
or concept over time. — : 


Fashions for Women: 1960 to the Present 
Treating Breast Cancer: Major Breakthroughs 


i since.1975 


The Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s 


LANE NE TES ENN NEL EIN TET IID ELSE A ENNIS D SAIS CMD ERSTE NESBA NE PETA EI BON ANA AT NAT A HE ES CPE RMI ERNE 


Sequential _ 


_ you want to show a step-by-step progression. 


‘How to Use PowerPoint 
Learning to Meditate 








Spatial you want to oe the siicnee visualize Traveling Through the Rocky Mountains 
oe ~ something you are describing Making the Most of a Day in Paris 
and/or ue Exploring the Nile 
you want to describe something by moving Getting Acquainted with the University’s 
from point to point through space. _ New Library 
As oe Homes for the Future 
he ements 
Categorical you want to emphasize the significance of the The Best Business Schools in the United States 
categories or divisions m some vey — Choosing Your Next Car 
L OF eee Techniques for Coping with Test Anxiety 
you are interested | ina re approach to” New Drugs for Treating HIV 
organization. Dogs That Make the Best Pets 
Health Care Options for the Year 2001 
Causal you want your audience to understand those The Causes of Insomnia 


factors (causes) that have contributed to some _ 


outcome (effects) 

or 3 

you want your audience to understand the 
impact (effects) of some problem or 
phenomenon. 


‘Why People Like to Live in Small Towns 


Understanding High Blood Pressure - 
Why SAT Scores Are Declining 

El Nifio’s Effects on the Weather 
The Healing Effects of Pets” 


Problem-Solution you want to make your audience understand © 
associated Aes 

Or 

you on to help your audience become 
aware of diverse solutions to a problem 
without advocating any one of them. 


a problem more fully, while acknowledging _ 


Academic Misconduct on Our Campus 
Addressing the Cholesterol Problem — 
Strategies for Dealing with Iraq 


- Obesity in the United States 


Options for Improving Your Vision 
Alcoholism and the College Student 





Preview Listeners who are motivated to learn make the speaker’s job much 
easier. Often, however, listeners are not as motivated initially as the speaker might 
hope, challenging the speaker to find ways to capture and maintain their interest 
and attention. 


peakers need to understand the strategies available for heightening listener 
interest and helping them learn and retain information.’ A good place to start 
is by thinking about the extent to which listeners are motivated to listen. 
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The Role of Listener Motivation 


Any teacher will tell you that forcing someone to learn is like taking a horse to 
water: you can no more make someone learn than you can make the horse 
drink. Much depends on the listeners and the understanding, beliefs, and atti- 
tudes they bring to the speaking situation. The ideal listener, as we discussed 
in Chapter 3, is the motivated listener, who is intrinsically interested in the 
topic, willing to work at listening, and eager to gain some new understanding. 
When listeners are motivated to listen and learn, the speaker’s job is much 
more manageable. 

Unfortunately, listening often takes place under less than ideal circum- 
stances. Sometimes audience members do not have the background they need 
to be truly prepared to listen. Sometimes they resent having to listen to a pres- 
entation. At other times, they are simply bored. Under these circumstances, 
trying to impart information can be very challenging. 

Usually when we are called on to make informative presentations, audience 
members are a mixed bag. Some are eager, some knowledgeable, and others 
less than motivated. Fortunately, there are things you can do to heighten 
listener interest and overcome, or at least reduce, initial inertia and apathy. The 
above cartoon depicts the king’s way of motivating his listeners. 


Capturing and Maintaining the Audience’s Attention 


A good place to begin is with thinking about how to interest listeners in what you 
are saying. Interest motivates learning.* In general, audience members will 
respond with interest to ideas and information that possess some of the qualities 
discussed below.° 


Relevance. An audience of single parents struggling with child discipline prob- 
lems, financial woes, and loneliness would probably be interested in hearing an 
expert speak about strategies for dealing with these problems. For an audience of 
happily married couples whose children are grown and have graduated from 
college, however, this subject would not be particularly relevant. 


How Audiences Learn from Informative Speeches 


The first task, then, is to pick a topic that the audience perceives as relevant, 
as discussed in Chapter 6. You will want to deal with the matter of relevance 
right away, during the introduction of your speech. Why should your listeners 
want to hear about electric cars, the proposed community public transit system, 
or problems with voter registration? One student speaker established her 
topic’s relevance by pointing out, 


Sometimes, as students, we get so busy that we don’t pay attention to issues 
discussed in the state legislature that may directly affect our lives. | know this 
happens to me sometimes. But, today | want to familiarize you with a piece 
of legislation currently under debate in the legislature. It’s called the 
Environmental Bill. If it is passed, our campus will become pedestrian-only— 
no more cars or buses. Do you take the IU bus to class? Do you car pool with 
your friends? Do you drive yourself to class? If so, you will be very interested 
in learning about the Environmental Bill—its advantages and disadvantages. 


Of course, the issue of relevance needs to be addressed throughout the speech, 
not just during the introduction. If your listeners begin to think, Wait a minute! 
What does this have to do with me? they are probably not learning very much. 

One way of stressing a subject’s relevance is to emphasize its usefulness to 
the audience. Relevance and usefulness are often interrelated, but, usefulness is 
more practical and specific. Suppose the director of your college’s placement 
office visited your class and spoke about the job market, carefully identifying 
the areas of greatest job growth and potential. Clearly this topic is relevant. It 
may be made more relevant, however, by stressing its usefulness. The speaker 
could do this by outlining the specific steps involved in using the university’s 
placement service, how to develop a résumé, how to seek and incorporate ref- 
erences, and so forth. To the extent that listeners grow to understand how infor- 
mation is relevant and useful to them or to those they care about, they will 
likely become motivated to listen and learn. 


Novelty. Listeners are often interested in things they find startling, unusual, 
or new. Novelty gains attention. Every semester, college speech teachers listen 
to speeches on the dangers of secondhand smoke, the importance of wearing 
seat belts, and the legalization of marijuana. Although there is nothing intrinsi- 
cally “wrong” with these topics, speakers rarely offer much new information or 
insights about them. The topics are simply too familiar and tired. 

Whether information is seen as novel will depend on the audience and what 
they already know. If listeners know little about patient abuses associated with 
HMOs (organizations that manage health care), credit card fraud, or date rape 
drugs, such topics might generate interest. With any topic, some initial audi- 
ence interest must exist—a readiness to learn or at least an openness to becom- 
ing interested. If a topic is seen as bizarre or irrelevant, the fact that it is also 
seen aS new or unusual may not help very much. 

Sometimes a speaker can approach a familiar topic in a novel or unusual 
manner and immediately gain the audience’s interest. In general, when a 
speaker has personal, direct experience with a topic—due to personal experi- 
ence, years of work experience, or achievements in the area—he or she will 
bring a fresh perspective that audience members may find interesting. For 
instance, we recently listened to a student named Julie speak about the problems 
with competitive gymnastics for young women. During that same semester, 
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On the CD, watch the 

speech on Smokeless 
Tobacco. How effectively does 
the speaker offer a novel 


approach to addressing the issue 
of secondhand smoke? 
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9 


Go to the first speech on 
Women’s Gymnastics on 


the CD. To what extent is the 
speaker able to incorporate her 
personal experience to create an 
element of novelty and maintain 
the audience’s attention? 
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Capturing Attention 


Capture the audience’s attention 


the subject’s 


relevance and usefulness. 


novelty. 
importance. 


variety. 


v7) PORTFOLIO 


Calculating Interest 


Look over the list of topics 
you’re considering for an 
informative speech to the 
class. Which appear most 
relevant to your classroom 
audience? Most useful? 
Most novel and important? 
How can you emphasize 
any or all of these quali- 
ties? Do any appear prob- 
lematic along these lines? 
If so, what should you do? 
Which lend themselves 

to variety? How will you 
provide variety? 








Ne 
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other students had chosen to speak on the same topic. However, Julie had par- 
ticipated in competitive gymnastics herself for several years and so brought her 
personal perspective to the subject. 


Importance. No one wants to waste a lot of time listening to someone talk 
about trivia. Even an amusing speech can lose an audience if no insights or bits 
of wisdom emerge. Not everyone agrees on what is worth knowing. However, 
speeches that deal with substantive topics, such as personal health, the econ- 
omy, or education, are likely to be seen as worthy of the listening time invested. 
As you select topics for informative speeches, make sure the subjects are sig- 
nificant. Suppose a speaker can provide insights into election irregularities during 
the presidential election of 2000. Or perhaps another can help us understand why 
Northern Ireland remains in a state of political turmoil. Or another can compare 
and contrast Hinduism and Buddhism as major world religions. In each case, the 
speaker has chosen a topic of substance, a topic that demands a good mind and 
thorough research, and a topic that requires real interest and commitment. 


Variety. Most of us have had the experience of being bored during others’ 
presentations. Speakers can be very predictable, constant, and dull. Longer 
presentations entail special challenges in this regard, 
since listener attention spans are often far too short. 

Speakers can help sustain the audience’s interest 
by introducing some variety into their talks. Variety is 
not so much about the topic chosen for a speech as it 
is about the way the speaker presents it. Variety can 
come in many forms. One speaker may mix humor 
with more serious speech segments. Someone else 
may use presentational aids in imaginative ways to 
create visual variety. Another speaker may use variety 
in supporting material, including testimony, statistics, 
comparison, and narrative. Yet another may deliver a 
speech with varied movement, voice, and _ facial 
expressions. These are just a few of the options available to help sustain listener 
attention. With variety comes unpredictability, a certain level of suspense, and 
increased interest. 


by emphasizing 


Combining the Factors. An effective speaker will use the attention-capturing 
factors just discussed in combination and in varying ways throughout his or 
her speech. For instance, a substantive topic may be of little interest to the 
audience unless the speaker is able to show its relevance. A novel topic may 
capture limited attention unless the speaker can show its importance. And no 
matter how effectively the speaker presents a topic, with varied support 
and commanding delivery, if its relevance has not been established, the speech 
will likely fall on deaf ears. Remaining mindful of the need to establish and 
maintain the audience’s attention is an ongoing concern for every speaker. 


Helping Listeners Learn 


In Chapter 3, we discussed the audience’s listening challenges, including ways to 
help them better attend to messages. If you are to give a successful informative 
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- speech, you have to present information that is, among other things, new to your 

- listeners. However, new information can also be overwhelming if it is not pre- 
sented effectively. Let’s look at what you might do to help listeners learn better 
when you make an informative presentation. 


¢ Limit the number of details. No listener can absorb list after list of facts 
and figures. Instead you can use statistical and other detailed informa- 
tion to support major ideas you want listeners to remember. Translating 
statistics into memorable or audience-specific terms can also help. 
Remember, not all topics are equally suited to a short presentation; 
choose wisely. Look at your specific purpose statement. Have you 
selected a purpose that is realistic, or is it too ambitious, given the time 
allotted for your talk? Decide what listeners really need to know to gain 
the kind of understanding you are hoping for. Ask yourself; “What is 
essential for my audience to understand, recall, and perhaps use?” 
Then avoid including extraneous information. 


¢ Pace yourself carefully. One of the greatest barriers to learning is created 
when a speaker whizzes through information. Slow down to stress impor- 
tant concepts. Look for signs that listeners are following you. If they are 
taking notes, are they keeping up? If not, slow down and 
consider repeating key information. Nothing is gained if 
you cover a huge quantity of information in record time 
but nobody can keep up with your brisk pace. 


e Speak with a concern for clarity. However motivated and 
interested listeners are in your topic, they cannot learn if 
you do not communicate clearly with them. To be clear, 
you will have to pitch your presentation to the appro- 
priate level, neither above nor below listeners’ heads. 
Careful audience analysis will help you choose the best 
approach. Being clear also means using excellent exam- 
ples. Choosing and using words that are simple, precise, 
vivid, and accurate also will help. Always use good oral 
style so that your remarks are comfortable to listen to, 
intellectually accessible, and memorable. 


e Use restatement and repetition. One of the main ways that 
all of us learn is by being exposed repeatedly to informa- 
tion. When information is restated or repeated, we tend 
to learn it better. As discussed in Chapter 12, restatement 
and repetition can be effective stylistic devices, and they 
are often used by great speakers. By providing emphasis, 
restatement and repetition make ideas and information 
stick in the minds of your audience. 





e Provide visual reinforcement. Even if you speak clearly 
and pace yourself carefully, you will need to use pres- 
entational aids to highlight main points and to clarify Listeners tend to absorb and remember infor- 


and reinforce details that no listener could be expected to —_— mation if more than one of their senses are 
remember. Visually highlighting statistics is important, as _ involved. Visual reinforcement is one of the 
is providing detailed budgets, financial projections, and most common and most effective ways to 
other important data on handouts. Since most informa- help listeners learn. (Jose L. Pelaez/The Stock 


tive speeches cannot reasonably cover everything an Market) 
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audience needs to know about, say, the particulars of a new computer 
system or the complexities of a proposed building project, you will need 
to provide those details in written form for listeners to ponder later. 


e Include time for questions. Whenever people grapple with new ideas 
and information, they are bound to have questions. It’s important, 
therefore, to build time for questions into your speaking schedule. If 
you have been given an hour, plan to devote at least fifteen minutes to 
questions—maybe more depending on the complexity and controver- 
siality of your subject. The question period gives the audience a chance 
to clarify their confusion, seek further information, check their per- 
ceptions, and share ideas of their own. Not all speaking situations 
can accommodate time for questions (perhaps not even your public 
speaking classroom can do so), but whenever they can, they should. 


e Look for ways to involve listeners actively. Learning experts agree that stu- 
dents (listeners) learn far more when they are actively involved in the 
learning process than when they remain passive.® Do all you can to 
engage your audience. Choose a topic that allows you to share relevant, 
important, or novel information (as discussed above) that you hope the 
audience will find intrinsically interesting. Beyond that, you may ask 

actual or rhetorical questions, test listeners with a 

pop quiz, ask them to write down objections or 


KEEP IN MIND 14.5 questions, or engage them in dialogue along the way. 
With a longer presentation, such as a workshop, 
Helping Listeners Learn you may build in all sorts of activities, such as 


small discussion groups or exercises. You may 
present a concept, illustrate it with a brief video 
example, and then follow up with an audience 
pace yourself carefully. discussion. You may provide breaks, which build 
speak with a concern for clarity. in time for informal chitchat. Be creative in think- 
use restatement and repetition. ing of ways to get the audience involved. A student 
provide visual reinforcement. speaker recently gave an informative presentation 
on the barriers faced by disabled students at the 
university. As part of her presentation, she asked 
listeners to try to exit the room in a wheelchair, to 
assess listener learning. climb a stairway with a leg brace, and to brush their 
teeth using only one arm. 

In Spotlight on Getting Listeners Involved, HIV educator Mike Bryson 
describes his strategy for engaging the audience during his presenta- 
tion. As you can see, Bryson’s audience has a chance to get involved 
and to actually set the agenda for the speech. 


You can help listeners learn if you 


limit the number of details. 


include time for questions. 


involve the listeners actively. 





e Assess learning, if possible. Sometimes, when you are giving an informative 
presentation in a professional setting, you can take the time to check and 
see whether the audience is picking up on what you're “teaching” them. 
You may want to stop occasionally to ask them questions, as your college 
professors often do. You may introduce a theory and then ask them if 
they can think of examples. Or you may give them an example and ask 
them if it is good or bad. If you do this kind of checking along the way, 
you can adjust your remarks as you go. If there is confusion, you may 
want to repeat, offer new examples, or encourage listeners to ask ques- 
tions so that you can better understand why they are confused. 
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Not every informative occasion presents assessment opportunities. 
You may have only ten minutes to talk. Or the speaking situation may 
be such that checking on audience comprehension and retention would 
be considered rude or inappropriate (if, for instance, you were a young 
employee called on to brief the top management team of the company 
for which you work). When the situation permits, however, take every 
chance to touch base with your listeners as the process unfolds. 





Ethical Considerations 
FRAME OF REFERENCE 


Audiences must be engaged 
emotionally to be persuaded. 
The ethical speaker has the 
good of the audience in mind 
when presenting thoughtful, 
moving arguments. 


The ethical informative speaker has the highest regard for accuracy. In preparing 
an informative speech, you should seek a comprehensive understanding of the 
subject and examine evidence as broadly and objectively as possible. Read 
widely, think open-mindedly, be open to new information as it is discovered, and 
be willing to modify your initial thinking. 

When you give an informative speech, do all you can to show the audience 
your concern for accuracy by substantiating your views with evidence, inviting 
the audience to investigate on their own, encouraging them to listen to you 
critically and constructively, and giving them sufficient time to quiz you and 
to express their concerns. When they do ask questions, respond honestly, 
indicating when you are uncertain or when you need to do further research. 

To reinforce the value of ethical communication, you might want to think of 
yourself as a teacher. Ask yourself, “What have I 
learned from good teachers?” You know that good 
teachers have your best interests at heart. They go to 
great pains to make sure that you understand. They 





strive to be clear as they make abstract concepts con- 
crete through excellent examples. They watch for 
your confusion and respond to it. They ask you ques- 
tions to make sure you are following. They encour- 
age you to apply what you are learning, and they 
give you plenty of chances to ask them questions. 

They would never lie to you, mislead you, or in any 
way knowingly deceive you. Striving for this degree 
of integrity lies at the heart of effective and ethical 
informative speaking. 


As you can see, an informative speech always seeks to 
gain audience understanding. A good speaker knows 
that success depends in part on how much listeners / 
feel involved in the topic. Go to: http://college.hmco. 
com/communication/andrews/public_speaking/2e/ 
students/ and click on Connecting to the Net. From | 
there, follow the link to Informative Speaking. There you | 
will find an informative speech that you can examine to 
see how well it measures up to the standards we have 
discussed in this chapter. | 
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SUMMARY 


QUESTIONS 
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nformative speeches are commonly made in diverse business, professional, 

and classroom settings. The informative speaker aims at helping listeners 

understand. Some speakers do this by sharing ideas and information, oth- 
ers through shaping listeners’ perceptions, and still others by articulating alter- 
natives. Informative speeches may describe, demonstrate, explain, or report on 
some process, problem, or phenomenon of interest. 

Various organizational strategies are available for arranging informative 
speeches. Speakers can use a chronological, sequential, spatial, categorical, 
causal, or problem-solution pattern depending on the speech’s specific pur- 
pose. Most informative speeches can be approached in a variety of ways. 

Every informative speaker must concern himself or herself with listener 
learning. Unfortunately not all listeners are intrinsically motivated to learn. If 
listeners are resentful, bored, or simply not convinced that they need to know 
what is being discussed, they can present real challenges for the speaker. 

Even so, most listeners’ attitudes can change, and many will improve if the 
speaker shows how ideas and information are relevant, useful, novel, and 
important, and if he or she uses presentational, stylistic, and content variety 
while delivering the speech. 

The informative speaker should think about the learning process and strive 
to help listeners acquire information. Learning is more likely to take place if the 
speaker limits the number of details, paces himself or herself carefully, speaks 
clearly, uses restatement and repetition, and provides visual reinforcement. 
Audience members should also be given the chance to ask questions. The effec- 
tive speaker will think of ways to actively engage the audience and to assess 
how much listeners have learned, if possible. 

Finally, the ethical informative speaker will speak with accuracy and hon- 
esty. He or she will use reputable sources, openly acknowledge any existing 
bias, present alternatives in a fair-minded manner, and encourage listeners to 
ask questions if they have doubts or confusion. Informative speakers may want 
to use excellent teachers they have known as role models. 


FOR REVIEW AND REFLECTION 





1. What is the overarching purpose of an informative speech? What are the 
three functions of informative speeches discussed in this chapter? Describe 
special issues and challenges associated with each. 


2. What are some topics that might be appropriate for a speech of description? 
How important are visual aids to this kind of speech? 


3. What is the difference between giving an informative speech that is geared 
toward understanding and giving a speech geared toward application? 


4, What are some of the key points you will probably want to address in giving 
a speech of explanation? 


» Endnotes 


10. 


f1. 


Think of one context in which a student might be called on to give an 
informative oral report. What would be the keys to success in this situation? 


Describe the role of listener motivation in the context of an informative 
speaking occasion. 


What are some ways that speakers can make their ideas and information 
interesting to listeners? Which are the most important and why? Can you 
think of other ways of capturing the audience’s attention? 


The informative speaker’s challenge is to help listeners learn. What are 
some techniques for doing this? Can you think of other ways to help that 
are not listed in the book? 


As a public speaking student, when you are asked to make an informative 
speech, how will you make the audience believe that you are knowledge- 
able about your topic? 


Choose a topic that you think would work well with each of the following 
organizational patterns: chronological, categorical, and problem-solution. 
List the topic and pattern, then justify your choice. 


When you listen to someone make an informative presentation, how do 
you determine whether he or she is communicating ethically? 


Lois Burke et al., A Cornucopia of Strategies for Working with LD and ADD Students 
(Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Office for Disability Services, 1999). 


Laura J. Gurak, Oral Presentations for Technical Communication (Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon, 2000). 


For a discussion of retention, see Robert L. Greene, Human Memory: Paradigms and 
Paradoxes (Hillsdale, N.J.: Erlbaum, 1992). 


4. Abraham Maslow, Motivation and Personality (New York: Harper & Row, 1954). 
5. See Jane Blankenship, A Sense of Style (Belmont, Calif.: Dickenson Publishing 


Company, 1968); Pamela J. Cooper, Communication for the Classroom Teacher, 5th ed. 
(Scottsdale, Ariz.: Gorsuch Scarisbrick, 1995); and James C. McCroskey, An 
Introduction to Rhetorical Communication, 7th ed. (Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1997). 


See, for example, Joan Middendorf and Alan Kalish, “The ‘Change-up’ Lectures,” 
National Teaching and Learning Forum 5 (1996): 1-4; and Wilbert J. McKeachie, 
“Improving Lectures by Understanding Students’ Information Processing,” in New 
Directions for Teaching and Learning: Learning, Cognition, and College Teaching, ed. 
Wilbert J. McKeachie (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1980). 
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ENDNOTE S 





The speech begins with a 
familiar reference followed by 
a statement designed to arouse 
interest and gain attention. 


Amy introduces the term 
tissue engineering and 
defines it. Then she stresses 
the significance of this 
research with testimony 
from an authority and 
statistical information. 


The transition to the body of 
the speech contains a brief 
preview of Amy’s main ideas. 


In explaining what tissue 
engineering is, Amy first gives 
a technical definition and 
then restates it in simpler 
terms. She introduces the 
analogy to scaffolding that is 
used by experts and adds a 
common example of this 
analogy as she describes the 
work done on the Statue 

of Liberty. 
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The following informative speech was given by a student at a speaking contest at 

Ball State University in Muncie, Indiana. It contains extensive material on tissue 
engineering, a subject with which most audiences would not be familiar. Note the way 
Amy organizes the speech and develops ideas to promote audience understanding. 


The Mouse That Heard 
Amy Carpenter 


has roared through the medical community. Never before had a body 

appendage been grown outside its natural surroundings until scientists 
at the University of Massachusetts and MIT were able to grow a human ear 
on the back of a little mouse. ) : 

The MIT mouse displayed the most noticeable of advances in a new 
medical field of tissue engineering. Tissue engineering, as defined by the 
magazine Blood Weekly, is a new line of research aimed at replacing body 
parts injured by disease, accidents, or birth defects by growing tissue in a 
laboratory until sufficiently developed to be transplanted back into the body. 
Gayle K. Knotten, Chief Scientist at Advance Tissue Sciences, notes that there 


Yies heard of the mouse that roared? Well, the mouse that heard 


is a tremendous need out there for transplantable organs and tissues, and 


people are only beginning to realize the potential for tissue engineering. In 
fact, as Science News reported, there are about 1.5 million Americans on 
waiting lists for donated tissues and organs today. 

So to realize how you can benefit from our mutant mouse, we must first 
define what tissue engineering is, then we can look into what benefits are 
currently being derived from this technology, and finally we can eit into | 
the future applications of this “body” of research. a 

To begin we must first examine what tissue engineering is and how it 
works. Biomedical Materials defines tissue engineering as “a manipulation of 
artificial implants, laboratory-grown tissues or cells, aimed at replacing or 
supporting the function of damaged or injured body parts.” Basically, this 
says that it repairs those tissues that were once thought of as irreparable. This 
technology draws concepts from transplantation science, bioengineering, and 
genetic engineering to focus on the repairing and replacement of body tissue 
by controlling the cellular growth and development. Robert Langer, Chemical — 
Engineer at MIT, explains that “the idea was to take biodegradable polymers, — 
make scaffolding out of them, then grow that tissue on the scaffolding. As the 
scaffolding disappears, the tissue then would be ready to be implanted into 
the body.” Biomaterials further explains, “Biodegradable plastics were crafted 
by computer-aided design into scaffolding beds which mimic the structure 
or in some cases the entire organ. As the cells divide and assemble, the _ 
scaffolding eventually disappears leaving behind only the new tissue to ~ 
be transplanted into the body.” This process is very similar to building 
construction. Take, for example, the facelift that was given to the Statue of 
Liberty. The scaffolding was set up to place a new layer of “tissue” onto the 
Statue. Once that tissue was in place, the scaffolding eventually came down, . 
leaving behind only a fresh- Ooe [ey of Liberty. | 


| 


“Sample Speech 


Well, the next question then would be “wouldn't the tissue be rejected 
by the body?” This is where the process differs from the past. In previous 
attempts at tissue engineering, the tissue was grown inside of the body, where 


it received messages from the immune system inhibiting its growth. But when 
grown outside of the body, the tissue doesn’t receive these messages and 


instead grows in a healthy environment. Ross Tubo, Chief Scientist at Ginseng 
‘Tissue Repair, explained it this way: “When transplanted back into the body, 
[the tissues] say, ‘I recognize the neighborhood and now I’m going to build 
the house where I used to live.’ ” 
So how is this technology for transplant engineering being used? 
This technology has already been used to grow cartilage, liver, ligament, 


muscle, and bone matter. In fact, according to Chemical and Engineering News, 
“The availability of having large quantities of transplantable tissues and organs 
_along with the ability to elude the destructive power of a patient’s immune 


system would have tremendous impact in improving health.” In fact, the FDA 
is currently getting ready to approve this technique for the growth of cartilage 
and for the treatment of diabetes. According to Blood Weekly, doctors at Ginseng 
Tissue Repair were able to collect several donations of cartilage from different 
patients. From these donations, GTR grew larger amounts of cartilage, 
transplanted it back into the original donors, and deemed it as a successful 
_treatment. Now lots of breakthroughs are being made with cartilage. 
Breakthroughs are also being made with the treatment of diabetes. 


/ William L. Chick of Biohybrid Technology has been able to engineer injectable 


-insulin-producing cells that act just like a miniature pancreas. The treatment 
involves taking insulin cells from pigs, placing them into a capsule, then 
placing that capsule into the abdomen of the patient. The capsule eventually 
dissolves, leaving behind only the pancreatic matter to react with the body 
_and produce insulin as needed. As Chick further notes in an interview with 
‘Science magazine, “This is a live-in, drug-delivery system. Each cell has a 
chemical mechanism which continuously monitors the blood glucose level 
only allowing enough insulin to be released to keep that blood sugar within 
its normal range. This is a much better system than continually injecting 
yourself with insulin.” Currently, these cells are living from six months to a 
year, making a bi-yearly booster a necessity. Human trials have already begun 
at the University of Minnesota and if all goes well, 2.3 million Americans will 
be released from the encumbrance of life-style restrictions. 

__ Tissue engineering, then, is already proving very valuable in the treatment 
of certain diseases. But what about the future? 

Pancreatic matter and cartilage are only the beginning. Eventually, entire 
organs will be engineered and there are several projects currently in the works. 
‘These include the construction of a liver, a heart valve, and a woman’s breast. 

According to the BBI Newsletter, Cedars Sinai Hospital in Los Angeles have 
forged a liver. They've taken beads coated with collagen, placed liver cells into 
them, then run the blood of a patient through these beads until a traditional 
transplant could be performed. Some similarly engineered livers have already 
been transplanted into animals, but human trials remain a few years off. 

Now while a liver’s being constructed, breakthroughs are being made in 
the construction of a heart valve. C. K. Brewer, along with colleagues at the 
Harvard Medical School, has been able to create a heart valve leaflet which 
resembled the original material. When transplanted into the heart of a donor 
lamb, the leaflet functioned normally. Now the leaflet is the smallest function 
of the heart valve; therefore, theoretically constructing not only the entire 
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Amy anticipates a question 
that might logically arise at this 
point as she elaborates on how 
the process works. She shows 
how the present process differs 
from the past, and, to further 
promote understanding, she 
quotes an expert source 

who uses an analogy to a 
common experience. 


A rhetorical question provides 
a transition to the next point. 


Here Amy develops the second 
point that she previewed in the 
introduction, then presents 
benefits of tissue engineering 
by offering specific examples 
taken from reliable sources. 


An extended specific example 
explaining how the process 
helps treat diabetes further 
develops Amy’s point that 
this process is producing 
substantial benefits. 


Again, she uses a rhetorical 
question as a transition to her 
next point. 


Addressing the future, Amy 
presents her main idea: 

that entire organs will be 
engineered in the future. She 
lists three examples, each 

of which she will develop as 
a subpoint. 


Research progress made on 
liver construction is her first 
example of what's in store for 
the future. 


Her next example details 
progress made in constructing 
a heart valve. 
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The third example explains 
breakthroughs in breast 
construction. Note that in 
all of these examples, Amy 
cites the credible sources 
from which she has drawn 
her examples. 


The conclusion briefly sums 
up the significance of the 
topic and the major points 
covered, and it makes a 
quick reference that 
connects the conclusion 
with the introduction. 
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valve, but the entire heart, should be possible. As Brewer observed in an 
article in Popular Science, “Conceptually, use of valves made from your own 
tissue would be more favorable than the most currently used state of the art 
replacements”—basically saying that tissue and organs made from your own 
cells would be more favorable and healthier for your body. 

And finally, breakthroughs are being made in the construction of a 
womans breast. Each year 250,000 women suffer the devastating trauma of 
losing a breast to cancer. But Dr. David Moony of the University of Michigan 
along with Dr. James Martin of the Carolina Medical School have been able 
to take a woman’s breast tissue and place it onto a scaffolding that has been 
molded into a realistic shape. As the tissue grows, the scaffolding would then 
be placed into the woman’s body to finish growing in stages. As Moony told 
Clinical Plastic Surgery, “Generating a three-dimensional breast is difficult 
because the growth of the fatty tissue which makes up the breast isn’t well 
understood.” But doctors are hopeful to have an application within the next 
three years. 

The growing potential of tissue engineering promises great things for 
accident and injury victims and that list of 1.5 million Americans. By 
understanding what tissue engineering is, how it works, what benefits are 
currently being derived, and the future applications, we now have a better 
understanding of the impact this technology will have on human life. Now 
obviously we won't be growing ears out of our backs, but the mouse that 
heard has brought together concepts from transplantation, bioengineering, 
and genetic engineering to make a technology which truly roars. 
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CHAPTER OBJECTIVES CHAPTER SURVEY 


After reading this chapter, What Is Persuasion? 


you should be able to 


1. understand the kinds of 
persuasive issues. 


Persuasive Issues 
Persuasive Purposes 


Organizational Strategies 


2. formulate speech ‘ . 
peech purposes in Persuasion 


that call for specific 


persuasive responses. Appealing fe Audience 


eo Emotions 
3. apply organizational 


strategies appropriate 
to persuasion. 


4. find and use materials 
that will engage listeners’ 
emotions. 


5. understand and apply 
ethical guidelines in 
choosing persuasive 
appeals. 





student urges his best friend to take a study break and come with him 

to a movie. A public health nurse goes to an elementary school to talk 

about drug use. A lawyer prepares to sum up the facts in the case by 
weaving them into a story she hopes the jury will find convincing. The presi- 
dent of the United States goes before a national television audience to urge sup- 
port for the Gulf War. In everyday events and momentous undertakings, for 
average people and for world leaders, persuasion—attempts to influence the 
feelings, beliefs, or actions of others—plays a major role. 

Persuasion permeates our lives. What to eat and wear, where to travel, what 
school to attend, how to vote—countless decisions are made on the basis of mes- 
sages we receive, process, and act on. In situations ordinary and extraordinary, 
we find ourselves either the targets or the initiators of persuasion. 














ow we are persuaded is a question that has been studied by students 
of communication for centuries. The ribpunbuncseD ne! Aristotle a 
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Former President Jimmy 
Carter has earned a reputation 
as a caring humanitarian. This 
strong ethos, when coupled 
with reasoned argument and 
emotional appeals, can pro- 
duce a powerful persuasive 
message. 

(Wally McNarnee/Corbis) 


ethos the audience’s percep- 
tions of a speaker’s character, 
intelligence, and good will 


pathos emotional content 
that influences our beliefs 
or actions 


logos logical content that 
influences our beliefs or actions 
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Senne or r to Nate some action because of the following: 


e We especially trust or have confidence in the person who is trying to 
persuade us. This person’s ethos influences us. (We discussed ethos in 
detail in Chapter 6.) 


e We recognize how what the speaker proposes will meet our needs and 
identify emotionally with the course of action proposed. How pathos 
functions persuasively is addressed in this chapter. 


e We find the speaker’s arguments sensible and compelling. How logos 
strengthens a speaker’s ability to persuade is the subject of Chapter 16. 


These three modes of proof are not mutually exclusive; persuasion rarely 
depends on ethos, pathos, or logos alone. A particular idea or assertion made 
by a speaker may appeal to listeners logically and emotionally at the same time. 
What we hope to do in this and the following chapter is to explain emotional 


; 


| 


Persuasive Issues 


and logical appeals, recognizing that they work together to promote effective 
persuasion. We begin our discussion of persuasion by investigating the kinds 
of issues that call for persuasion. 
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Preview Persuasive issues revolve around questions of fact (what is true), 
definition (what things mean), cause (why things happen and with what results), 
value (whether things are good or bad), and policy (what should be done in 
the future). 


Is That the Truth2 


Issues of fact address the question of what is true. Normally we use the word 
fact to describe something that is established without discussion—something 
that can be determined by simply consulting the proper reference, such as 
looking at a thermometer to see what the temperature is or checking the TV 
Guide to find out what time our favorite TV program begins. These “facts” are 
not what we seek to persuade other people about. When faced with a contro- 
versial issue, however, the “facts” are not likely to be proven as absolutely true 
or false. The persuasive speaker aims for listeners to accept her or his case as 
probably true. 

This kind of persuasive issue is one that we typically encounter. When a 
speaker asserts that HMOs do not provide adequate health care, the audience 
will ask whether that is true, and it is up to the speaker to prove that it proba- 
bly is. So, too, listeners will ask, “Is that a fact?” when a speaker tells them that 
gays in the military are bad for discipline, that social security will yield better 
results if it is privatized, or that students who work part-time generally do 
better in school than those who don’t work at all. 


What we That Mean? 


definition center on the meaning of conceptions or terms that may be 
understood differently by different listeners. Often a speaker wants listeners to 
see things from a new perspective. A city council, for example, once debated a 
proposed zoning ordinance prescribing that houses in one area of town could 
be occupied only by “single families.” The ordinance seemed designed to pre- 
vent landlords from renting houses in this particular neighborhood to groups 
of students. Much of the debate, however, revolved around the meaning of fam- 
ily. Some speakers at the public hearing tried to convince the council members 
that family should mean a married couple and their children, while others 
argued that such a definition was much too restrictive in today’s society. All of 
these conflicting speakers were trying to persuade their audience that their def- 
inition of family was the best one. In many criminal trials, to cite another com- 
mon example, the issue of fact (Did the defendant commit the crime?) is 
secondary to the issue of definition (He caused the death of the victim, but was 
his act self-defense, manslaughter, or murder?). 





issues of fact disagreement 
about what is or is not true 


issues of definition 
disagreement about what 
something means 
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issues of cause disagreement 
about what prompted some- 
thing to transpire or is likely 
to transpire 


issues of value disagreement 
about whether something is 
good or bad 






that mean? 


or bad? 


going to do? 


issues of policy disagreement 
about what should be done 


Different Types of Persuasive Issues 


e Issues of fact answer the question, Is that the truth? 
e Issues of definition answer the question, What does 


e Issues of policy answer the question, What are we 
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Why Did That Happen, and What Will Result? 


Issues of cause raise questions of how things have come about as well as what 
is likely to happen because of events transpiring now. Speakers consider prob- 
lems or trends and try to persuade listeners that these events—either undesir- 
able or desirable—have their origins in situations that either can be changed or 
should be perpetuated. If something is wrong (or right), how did it get that 
way? If we continue on our present course, what will happen to us? 

Political candidates seeking reelection, for example, attempt to persuade 
voters that good economic times are the result of policies they have pursued. 
Politicians out of power try to persuade audiences that unwanted events—the 
rise in the crime rate, for example—have been caused by elected officials who 
hold office. Interest rates are raised based on the assertion that doing so 
will result in reduced inflation. Some would argue that membership in a 
fraternity or sorority will lead to increased chances of success in the future, 
while others would persuade us that fraternities promote a lifestyle that results 
in antisocial behavior. These are all cases in which the issue centers on certain 
actions bringing about certain effects. 


Is This Good or Bad? 


Issues of value focus on moral or ethical issues that touch on what we believe 
and what we esteem. Most of us strive to do the right thing. We want to be good 
people and live up to our ideals. Being human, we often fail. But sometimes we 
can’t make up our minds whether certain actions fit with our values or violate 
them; sometimes we don’t realize that things we do contradict what we say and 
believe. Urging listeners to embrace certain values or to live up to ones they 
already hold is often the role of the persuasive speaker. 

Speakers for animal rights, for example, attempt to 
persuade their audiences that the cruel treatment of 
animals for purposes of experimentation is morally 
wrong. Those opposed to affirmative action contend 
that it violates our commitment to equal treatment 
under the law. Pornography debates often bring 
about conflicting value issues: on one side, people 
assert that pornography is morally reprehensible 
because it degrades women; on the other side, people 








° Issues of cause answer the question, Why did that argue that to censor pornography is to attack freedom 
happen, and what will result? 


of speech, one of our most cherished political values. 


e Issues of value answer the question, Is this good Speakers who address issues of value address the 


tough questions of which values are more important 
or relevant in a given situation, what standards we 
use to judge what is good and bad, and to what 
authorities we might turn for guidance. 









What Are We Going to Do? 


Issues of policy have to do with our actions in the future: there is something 
wrong in our world, and we need to correct it; we have a problem that needs to 
be solved; there is danger ahead that must be avoided, tendencies in society 
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Issues of policy focus on 
courses of action that may be 
taken in the future. When 
considering such issues, 
Congressional committees 
routinely hold hearings in 
which advocates for various 
solutions to problems are 
heard. 

(Paul Conklin/PhotoEdit) 





that are potentially harmful. In such instances, speakers address future courses 
of action by urging specific policies. 

Since many see health care for the poor and the elderly as a serious problem, 
one might argue that universal health care must be achieved in the United 
States within the next decade, or that Medicare be replaced with a private 
health care system. A persuader concerned with the spread of AIDS might want 
to convince listeners that the wealthy nations should invest significant 
resources to stop the AIDS pandemic in Africa. A person who is worried about 
the effects of television on children might wish to argue that strict regulations 
concerning children’s programming be adopted by the federal government. 

Once you have decided on the issue you want to address in your speech, 
you have created a tentative thesis statement. Now your task is to decide pre- 
cisely how you want your audience to react. You need to devise a specific pur- 
pose for your speech that will spell out the response you want to evoke. 
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Preview Persuasive speaking aims at influencing the feelings, thoughts, and behavior 
of listeners by eliciting strong feelings, gaining agreement, or inducing action. 


Speeches to Stimulate 


In a speech to stimulate, you want to get your audience to feel more strongly | 
about something with which they might already be in agreement. You want to 
reinforce or strengthen ideas or beliefs that listeners already have rather than 
create new beliefs. 

There are times when public speakers hope to overcome apathy or to pro- 
mote involvement or awareness in their listeners. All of us can think of ideas or 
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FRAME OF REFERENCE 


In a speech to actuate, the 
speaker hopes to get listeners 
to take specific action. 
Actively involved, respon- 
sive listeners are more likely 
to act on the speaker’s 
recommendations. 


1 OW I oO On @) 


| Providing a Boost 


feelings, or values that 
you and the class likely 
hold but that are in need 
of a boost? For example, 
do Americans have the 
same work ethic that 
helped to build our nation 
into one of the greatest 
countries of all time? 

Identify any such areas 
that could use a boost 
and sketch out your ideas 
for a speech that would 
stimulate a renewal. 
Discuss with your instruc- 
tor any possibilities you’d 
like to pursue as a speech 
to the class. 


Are there any beliefs, 


a a Se 


ne nad 
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principles that we would not object to but that don’t seem to make much dif- 
ference in our thoughts or actions. We may subscribe to political convictions, 
religious beliefs, or moral values, but not always have them uppermost in our 
minds. In such instances, speakers will likely concern themselves with issues of 
value. Many people, for example, are nominal Democrats or Republicans, yet 
they would be unable to identify their party’s candidates for state or local 
offices, they don’t seem to care very much which party wins, and they might 
not even vote at all. 

The speaker who would like all the Democrats or all the Republicans to sup- 
port the party (by working door to door, giving money, or voting) knows that 
people must feel personal motivation before they will be prepared to give 
such support. Part of the total communication in a political campaign, there- 
fore, is aimed at getting those who already agree with the party’s positions 
and candidates to feel strongly about their political allegiance by emphasizing 
common values. Speeches to stimulate play an important role in firing up the 
party faithful. 

There are many other examples. Religious speakers often try to get audiences 
to feel more strongly that the principles to which they may pay lip service are 
important to their lives. The teacher who attempts to get students (who are 
already committed to furthering their education) to feel more strongly that com- 
pleting their degree is essential, the president of a campus organization who tries 
to create more enthusiasm among members for the group’s goals, and the bas- 
ketball coach who addresses fans are all speaking to stimulate. Communication 
with the aim of reinforcing existing feelings or beliefs is based on the assumption 
that the listener and the speaker are already in substantial agreement. The coals 
are glowing, but they need to be fanned if they are to burst into flame. 

One student in a public speaking class chose the topic “Ways to Improve 
Higher Education.” She believed that the audience, though apathetic, would 
agree with her ideas, so she gave a speech to reinforce existing beliefs. Seeing 
her topic as a policy issue, she formulated the thesis, “To maintain a well- 
educated society, costs of higher education must be kept low.” Her specific pur- 
pose was, “I want my audience to feel more strongly that the costs of higher 
education must be kept as low as possible.” This purpose stated what the 
speaker hoped the audience would feel when she finished speaking. It was 
limited in scope and could be handled within the confines of the situation. 

Speeches to stimulate often aim at creating a mood or feeling that might 
influence the atmosphere in which other forms of persuasion later occur. When 
President Bill Clinton gave his first inaugural address in 1993, he did not out- 
line specific legislative initiatives or make concrete proposals for action. Rather 
he attempted to create a positive mood that would serve as a backdrop for 
actions that he would later propose. Emphasizing shared values, the new pres- 
ident sought, as most presidents do in inaugural addresses,' to underscore our 
common determination to solve tough problems and to cooperate in bringing 
about necessary change. He said, 


Though our challenges are fearsome, so are our strengths. Americans have ever 
been a restless, questing, hopeful people, and we must bring to our task today 
the vision and will of those who came before us. From our Revolution, to the 
Civil War, to the Great Depression, to the civil rights movement, our people 
have always mustered the determination to construct from these crises the 
pillars of history. 
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Thomas Jefferson believed that to preserve the foundations of our nation we 
would need dramatic change from time to time. Well, my fellow Americans, 
this is our time. Let us embrace it. 

Our democracy must be not only the envy of the world but the engine of 
our Own renewal. There is nothing wrong with America that cannot be cured 
by what is right with America. And so today we 
pledge an end to the era of deadlock and drift, and 
a new season of American renewal has begun.? 
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Speeches to stimulate are often the forerunners of 
persuasive efforts to convince or actuate. They must 
intensify feelings or reinforce existing predisposi- 
tions so that listeners are made aware of the rele- 
vance and importance of the beliefs, feelings, and 
values they already hold. 





Speeches to Convince 


In a speech to convince, you aim to secure the agreement of your listeners. We 
have all at times wanted someone to agree with our point of view. The issue 
might be one of fact, such as whether Michigan or Ohio State plays the tough- 
est football schedule. It might be an issue of value, such as whether a recent 
Woody Allen film is as innovative as the critics say it is. It could be an issue of 
policy, such as when one tries to convince listeners that the battered woman 
syndrome is a legitimate legal defense. Whatever the case, we have all had 
experience with this kind of persuasicn. 

That does not mean, of course, that we all know how to convince others. 
Sometimes we seem to succeed, and sometimes we don’t. Although the study 
of persuasion does not assure anyone of success, it does increase our chances of 
being effective. One way to give ourselves a better chance of success is to iden- 
tify the precise persuasive goal that we have in mind. This goal, like all goals in 
communication, is shaped by the situation. 

Take, for example, a persistent issue of policy. In 1993, the opening days of 
the Clinton administration, the new president proposed to lift the ban on 
homosexuals serving in the military. Faced with stiff resistance from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, some powerful members of Clinton’s own party in Congress, 
and the Republican opposition, the president agreed to some temporary meas- 
ures and a waiting period during which congressional hearings would be held. 
During that time, the American people could be “educated” on the issue. Both 
sides hoped to convince Americans that one or the other course was the right 
one to pursue. In Congress and throughout the various media forums open to 
advocates, they sought to gain popular agreement with their position. In this 
instance, the American people were not really called on to take direct action, 
since the government and the military would have to do that. But the weight of 
popular agreement with one side or the other would serve as a powerful and 
persuasive inducement to act. In this particular rhetorical situation, messages 
designed to gain agreement were most appropriate. 

It is important to understand what is reasonable and possible to accomplish 
in a persuasive speech. Dramatic shifts of opinion and ideas are very rare. 
Sometimes it is better to try a very small step that can be taken than to attempt 


The Speech to Stimulate 


The speech to stimulate 
° encourages listeners to feel more strongly. 
¢ reinforces existing ideas and beliefs. 


¢ helps the audience to overcome apathy. 
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Can We Agree? 


Do you have a particular 
view on something that 
may not be shared by 
your classmates? Might 
you be able to get them 
to accept your point of 
view? List any plausible 
topics for a speech to 
convince. You may wish 
to discuss a topic with 
your instructor. 


a ) 











campaign a series of mes- 
sages aimed at moving listeners 
closer to a specific position or 
course of action 
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The Speech to Convince 


The speech to convince 


seeks to gain agreement from the audience. 
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a large one that is doomed to falter. Consider, for example, the student who 
came up with this specific purpose: 


¢ I want my audience to agree that vehicles with internal combustion 
engines that burn fossil fuels should be banned from our roadways and 
only zero emission vehicles, such as electric cars, should be allowed. 


Such a speaking purpose would have been very difficult to accomplish in 
one relatively short speech. So he rethought his projected topic and came up 
with an issue of fact and an issue of policy, which he turned into two, more 
limited persuasive goals: 


° I want my audience to agree that electric-powered vehicles are more 
environmentally friendly. 


¢ I want my audience to agree that internal combustion engines that burn 
fossil fuels threaten our environment. 


All speech purposes should be stated as the desired audience response, so 
you should think of the speech to convince in terms of gaining agreement from 
listeners on a specific point. If you set out “to persuade my audience about 
nuclear power,” you haven’t focused on the specific response you want. 
Consider the wide range of options: 


e I want my audience to agree that nuclear power should be attempted on 
a much larger scale than at present. 


¢ I want my audience to agree that nuclear power should be rejected as a 
viable energy alternative. 


° I want my audience to agree that the development of nuclear power 
should be given first priority in our national energy conservation program. 


It is only when you have made a clear choice as to the issue you wish to 
address, translated this issue into a specific purpose, and developed a thesis 
statement that you can then go on to develop the speech. 

Many successful persuasive efforts are really part of 
an overall campaign—a series of persuasive messages 
aimed at moving listeners toward a specific position or 
course of action. Only rarely does a single persuasive 
message do much to move listeners significantly. More 
typically, as listeners attend to a series of messages, 
they are more likely to be persuaded than if they are 
exposed to an isolated persuasive message. A speech to 


is focused on a realistic, specific purpose. convince, then, may not explicitly ask for direct action 
is often part of a persuasive campaign. but will often aim at influencing listeners’ perceptions 








so as to dispose them to take certain actions. 


Speeches to Actuate 


In a speech to actuate, you want your audience to take direct, observable 
action. Every day we encounter appeals, pleas, suggestions, and demands that 
we act in certain ways. Politicians exhort us to get out and vote. Health experts 
tell us to eat right and exercise. Advertisers entice us to purchase their products 
and services. Girl Scouts ask us to buy their cookies. 
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All persuasive speeches have some sort of action as the ultimate goal. This 
action may be a change of feeling or perception or a more perceptive activity. 
But everyone who plans a speech to actuate has a very definite and concrete 
goal in mind: a direct action that needs to be taken. Any response short of the 
requested action does not accomplish the speaker’s goal. 

Suppose, for example, that you are particularly eager to see a certain candi- 
date elected to the state legislature. Your friend, whom you know to be not par- 
ticularly partisan, is persuadable. After spending considerable time trying to 
get your friend to commit himself to your candidate, and after sensing that you 
have finally gained the agreement of your friend, you will be disappointed to 
hear him say, “Well, I guess you're right. Of course, I can’t vote anyway because 
I never registered.” Agreement, though somewhat satisfying, isn’t all that you 
had in mind—you wanted a vote that would count in the election. 

In planning a speech to actuate, you need to determine the precise action 
that you wish to see listeners take. If your topic is “Volunteerism,” for example, 
here are some possible reactions you might want: 


e I want my audience to pledge to spend two hours a week as a volunteer. 
e I want my audience to join the National Association of Volunteer Workers. 


e J want my audience to help serve at least one meal this month at the 
Community Kitchen. 


Clearly, these are all different purposes, yet all reflect the speaker’s intention to 
aim for direct, clearly specified, action. You will not be happy if the audience 
only learns something about the role of volunteers in charitable organizations 
or if they merely agree that volunteers are important. 

The speech to actuate yields tangible results. You know that you have not 
done well if you ask twenty people to make sizable donations and you end up 
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Normally, persuasion has 
action as its ultimate goal. 
Political office-seekers give 
speeches and buy radio and 
television commercials hop- 
ing to convince electors of 
the soundness of the candi- 
dates’ positions and motivate 
citizens to vote. 

(Associated Press) 
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Let’s Do It! 


Is there a particular action 
you'd like to influence 
your classmates to take? 
What precisely is that 
action? Is it feasible? How 
can you make it easy 

for them to do as you 
request? Sketch out your 
ideas for a possible speech 
to actuate and discuss it 
with your instructor. 
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The Speech to Actuate 


The speech to actuate 


© aims for an overt, observable action from listeners. 


e stresses the feasibility and importance of the 


proposed action. 


e directs the audience toward the specific action. 
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with only two dollars. One cannot always tell whether listeners will actually do 
what is hoped for, but the speech to actuate is not one that aims only for a men- 
tal or emotional response. 

Taking action often demands that listeners exert energy, give up time, or 
spend money. If listeners are to respond by actually doing something, they 
must feel that the action is feasible, important, and, as much as possible, con- 
venient. Students might consider it feasible to work two or three hours a week 
as a volunteer in a literacy program or at a halfway house, but they would 
likely consider it out of the question to participate in a program to help the 
homeless that requires them to miss six weeks of school and absorb travel and 
living expenses for that period. 

A famous historical example of a successful speech to actuate is the reaction 
to Richard Nixon’s “Checkers speech” in 1952. Faced with charges of main- 
taining an illegal secret campaign fund, Nixon went on television to plead his 
case to the nation. He began by denying the charges made and explaining the 
nature and uses of the campaign fund. But then he did something “unprece- 
dented in the history of American politics’—he promised to give a complete 
financial history to the audience. Nixon concluded by asking viewers to 
write and send telegrams to the Republican National Committee supporting 
his retention as the party’s vice-presidential nominee. The overwhelmingly 
positive response helped keep Nixon on the ticket. 

As far as you can, you should also make it easy for 
listeners to take the action you’re recommending. If 
you want listeners to write letters, you might distrib- 
ute a sample letter with the mailing addresses of 
those to whom it should go. If you are urging the 
audience to volunteer with a particular agency, 
you ought to provide them with names and tele- 
phone numbers of contact people at the agency. If 
you are urging them to vote, you need to provide 
J them with information (preferably written out and 











distributed) about polling places or procedures for 
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obtaining an absentee ballot. No matter what the course of action intended, you 
should ask; “What can I do that will make it as easy as possible for listeners 
to do this?” 


Since different audiences hold different values, some topics and types of 
speeches are more appropriate for certain audiences than for others. Some 
audiences may already accept as true certain ideas or beliefs, while other audi- 
ences are skeptical. In addition, more limited purposes are more likely to be 
accomplished than broad goals, a consideration that is critically important. 
Table 15.1 summarizes the three kinds of speeches discussed in this section and 


gives examples of topics for each type. 





Preview The basic organizational patterns discussed in Chapter 10 include several 
options for persuasive speeches. Some patterns, however, seem particularly suited 
to developing certain persuasive issues, and the pattern known as the motivated 
sequence is especially useful in moving listeners toward some ultimate action. 
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aur were ey, in detailer in that c apter. Polen are some sug- 
gestions for applying these patterns to speeches revolving around the various 
issues we have discussed. 





tion and ‘gives reasons for supporting i . For example, epee » you wish to 
advocate ereacedl telecommuting’ as a business strategy. The thesis posits an 
issue of fact: “Telecommuting has direct benefits for all involved.” The specific 
purpose for your speech to convince would be: “I want my audience to agree 
that telecommuting benefits companies, employers, and the public.” The main 
ideas, organized categorically, would enumerate the benefits to be derived. 





I. Telecommuting increases the company’s ability to recruit top people 
while reducing operating costs. 


II. Employees who are telecommuters have more time at home and spend 
less money on work-related expenses. 


Ill. If fewer people commuted to work each day, traffic congestion, air 
pollution, and the consumption of foreign oil would be reduced. 


It is sometimes useful to employ the chronological pattern of organization to 
fit a particular issue of fact. The chronological pattern might serve you well, for 
example, if you wanted your audience to agree that the costs of proper medical 
care were excluding many people from such care. By showing the growing 
expenses and how this increase has affected groups over time, you could establish 
the fact at issue. 


Organizing Strategies for Issues of Definition 


Issues of definition are typically developed categorically as well. A categorical pat- 
tern that stresses comparison and contrast may be particularly well suited to def- 
initional issues. Suppose, for example, that you want to argue that capital pun- 
ishment is murder. That issue hinges on what you mean by murder. Your thesis is: 
“Capital punishment is indistinguishable from murder.” Your specific purpose 
is: “I want my audience to agree that capital punishment is a form of murder.” The 
main ideas, organized categorically, would emphasize comparisons between the 
two concepts in order to establish their similarity in meaning. 


I. Murder occurs when one person or group kills another person, as does 
capital punishment. 


II. Murder is premeditated, as is capital punishment. 


III. Murder is against the law, as capital punishment violates the 
commandment “Thou shalt not kill.” 


The categorical pattern also could delineate criteria for establishing mean- 
ing. If, for example, you wish to argue that “racial profiling” is unjust, each 
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main idea could describe a characteristic of “justice” in order to contrast the 
practice of racial profiling with these criteria. 


Organizing Strategies for Issues of Cause 


Obviously, the causal pattern works well with this kind of issue. Suppose you 
are concerned about the effects that the wave of mergers of large companies can 
have on the economy and believe that the monopolies will be harmful. 
Confronting this issue of cause, your thesis could be: “The economic conse- 
quences of monopolies will harm us as consumers.” Your specific purpose for 
this speech to convince is: “I want my audience to agree that monopolies are 
harmful to them.” Thus the main ideas would detail the effects of monopolies. 


I. Monopolies make markets inefficient by supplying fewer products 
than are needed by consumers. 


Il. Monopolies intimidate entrepreneurs, reducing the chances that new 
companies will be formed. 


II. Once a monopoly takes over a market, consumers are no longer 
assured of the quality of products and services. 


You could also organize from effect to cause, depending on your topic. If, 
for example, you wish to examine the reasons for a lack of diversity at your 
school, you might go backward from this effect to seek causes such as high 
tuition, a lack of need-based scholarship, and a belief by minorities that they 
are unwelcome. 


Organizing Strategies for Issues of Value 


Issues of value are often approached by reminding listeners of accepted stan- 
dards of ethical judgment or behavior and then applying them to a given case. 
Take, for example, the question of euthanasia, sometimes called mercy killing. 
You might want to give a speech to convince based on the thesis, “The medical 
community should support euthanasia for terminally ill patients when it is in 
the patient’s best interest and at the patient’s request,” and the specific purpose: 
“T want my audience to agree that the medical community should support 
euthanasia.” The main ideas, organized categorically, would reflect the criteria 
for good medical care as applied to euthanasia. 


I. Since medical care should aim to cure a patient, different procedures 
should apply when there is no cure. 


II. Since medical care should try to ease suffering, the possibility of ending 
intense, uncontrollable pain by ending life should be considered. 


III. Since medical professionals should honor the wishes of their patients, 
those patients who desire euthanasia should be allowed to make that 
decision themselves. 


You could also organize a speech categorically, focusing on the reasons why 
something is good or bad. Take, for example, the concern many parents have 
about maintaining moral values in a technological society. You might develop 
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a speech arguing that television has adverse psychological and intellectual 
effects on children by listing the reasons that too much TV viewing by children 
is bad (TV programming suggests that violence is a normal response, it sets no 
moral standards, it offers no intellectual challenges). 


Organizing Strategies for Issues of Policy 


Advocating courses of action for the future is a major persuasive goal. From 
how we should raise money to support a local organization to whether or not 
the United States should intervene in foreign disputes, we are constantly called 
on to make or support decisions that have the potential to influence the way we 
live our lives—in small or very significant ways. The way we organize such 
speeches can vary widely. Virtually every pattern of organization can be 
adapted to deal with policy questions. 

A categorical pattern is appropriate in addressing most persuasive issues, 
and it can always be used when confronting policy questions. A student gave a 
speech on road rage in which his thesis was: “Road rage can be reduced if 
authorities take appropriate action.” His specific purpose was: “I want my 
audience to agree that states can combat road rage through new programs and 
procedures.” The main ideas for such a speech might be as follows: 


I. Heavy traffic and increased stress contribute to road rage. 


II. States can reduce road rage with educational programs that help 
motorists avoid becoming victims of it. 


III. States can enact legislation that forces those involved in road rage 
incidents to undergo special training courses in anger management. 


IV. States can enact harsh penalties that include significant jail terms for 
repeat offenders. 


A very common organizational pattern used to develop policy questions is 
the problem-solution pattern. If, for example, children have been injured at a 
particular street crossing and you see this as a serious problem, you might wish 
to organize a speech that has as its thesis: “The installation of a traffic light will 
save lives. Your specific purpose would be: “I want my audience to agree that 
a traffic light should be installed at Hawthorne and Third Streets.” Your main 
ideas would detail the problem, look at possible solutions, and defend a new 
traffic light as the best solution. 


I. Pedestrians crossing Hawthorne Street at Third Street have sustained a 
variety of injuries that could have been fatal. 


II. Efforts to slow traffic by installing a warning sign have not reduced 
the risks. 


II]. Putting in a speed bump will disrupt the flow of traffic, is a costly 
process, and will not provide a perfectly safe crossing for pedestrians. 


IV. A traffic light is the only safe and sure solution to the problem. 


The chronological pattern may be the best pattern to use when you want to 
review past actions to show the way we are headed in the future. If, for exam- 
ple, you wished to argue against U.S. intervention to help solve an interna- 
tional problem, you might review the limited success experienced over time in 
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Lebanon, Somalia, and Bosnia, leading to the conclusion that the effort was not 
worth the cost. 

The causal pattern would be a good one to use if you wanted to show that 
the present policy will lead to undesirable results and must be changed. You 
might, for example, want to assert that welfare reform legislation has harmed 
those it was intended to help, describing significant aspects of the legislation 
and then showing that these provisions have resulted in more women and chil- 
dren below the poverty level, failure of job training to lead to skilled jobs, and 
the removal of the “safety net” for the truly needy. 


The Motivated Sequence as an Organizing Strategy 


A particularly effective sequence for esa rene is Bos motivated 
sequence.* This pattern is a po 5ersuad 
it fits so well with the way v we see and fil apne things When you. see anad _ persuasive speec 
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apture the audience’s attention and focus on a problem. 





make them understand that this is a serious problem that 
needs their attention and action. 


3. Gratify: tell them that it is within their power to remedy this situation. 
4. Visualize: show them exactly how much they can improve the situation. 


appeal to them to take a specific action. 






Suppose you are a personnel manager at a corporation, and you want your 
listeners to fund a program to address the problem of alcohol abuse in the 
company. Figure 15.1 traces how you might organize your remarks using the 
motivated sequence. 
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FIGURE 15. 





1. Arouse 





“Every morning he wakes up with an aching head, mild nausea, and a distinct ue of remorse. 

He swears he is going to live his life differently today. He calls his supervisor and says he'll be a little © 
late for work. His hands quivering, he sips some black coffee. If only his mind would clear! He © 
needs to have a clear head at work! He looks at bie bloodshot eyes ane ruddy face. He wonders | 
how many people know how much he drinks . a oo 
















2. Dissatisfy 
as “This is a sad story of one lonely man—an isolated case. Or is it? Actually, this story couldbethe __ 
story of many men and women in almost every organization—including our own. Over 8 million 
workers nationwide suffer from alcohol abuse. Earlier this year, our own company survey revealed 
that nearly 10 percent of our fellow workers are struggling with alcohol. Does this problem affect. 
their happiness? Of course! Does it affect their productivity? You bet it does. Some believe that U.S. 
businesses lose hundreds of millions of dollars every year because of illnesses, mistakes, accidents, 
and depression attributable to alcohol and drug abuse. For us, here in Centerville, that loss likely 
totaled about 2 million dollars just last year! And the problem just keeps on growing. . .” 














“\What can we do? Is there.an affordable solution to this growing problem? The good news is “Yes, — 
there certainly is!” Two years ago the J. Johnson Company in Chicago tried a new approach to 
combating alcoholism that cost only about $200,000 by the end of the first year. It involved coun- 
seling, support groups, health and fitness education, and dietary planning. It’s a multi-dimensional 
approach to this old, old problem. And it’s working. By the end of the first year, half of the 4,000 
employees who had admitted to problems with alcohol at J. Johnson declared themselves to be 
alcohol-free. By the end of the second year, another 500 joined their ranks.” 

















4 Visualize | 





“Can we model this program here in Centerville? | am confident we can. Since our company is smaller, 
we would need to invest about $100,000. We already have a facility—on the fifth floor-—where sev- __ 
eral offices and a lounge stand unused. The relative isolation of this area is a real advantage. Besides 
that, we already have nearly a dozen people who have volunteered to help with organizing support _ 
groups and with dietary and other aspects of health education. If we can hire a director and slightly 
renovate the fifth floor, we'll be ready to go! Based on our survey, we have over 500 employees who — 
want to do something about their alcohol problem and are waiting for a program to help them.” : 








5. Move an 





“All we have to do is act. We have nearly a million dollars in our Educational and Support Initiatives 
Fund this year. | am asking for one tenth of that. With a relatively small investment, we could make — 
a real difference in the lives of our employees. You can do something to make that lonely man with 
shaking hands regain his pride, his self-respect, and his productivity. | urge you to support this 
program—for the good of those who are suffering and for the welfare of us all.” 
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Refutation as an Organizing Strategy 


In persuasive situations, there are always varying points of view. What makes 
persuasion necessary is the fact that agreement does not exist. Often it is essen- 
tial that a speaker consider and refute arguments that contradict her or his own. 
Failing to recognize arguments on both sides of the issue might suggest to an 
audience, particularly an audience familiar with those arguments, that the 
speaker is overlooking, ignoring, or deliberately trying to hide arguments that 
would be disadvantageous to his or her case. 

To deal effectively with counterarguments, a speaker can arrange ideas in a 
sequence in which those in favor of a proposition are contrasted with those 


opposed to it. This refutational sequence lends itself to the speech to convince. __refutational sequence an 

It is suited to a speech that deals with the acceptance or the rejection of a spe- _ organizational pattern in a 
cific program, policy, or idea. If a speaker is discussing a constitutional amend- _ persuasive speech that helps 
ment to limit government spending, that speaker could use the refutational listeners weigh both sides of 
pattern to lay out the arguments in favor of the amendment as opposed to the _an issue by contrasting the 
arguments against the amendment. By weighing both sides of the issue, the _ ideas for and against that issue 


speaker can then come to a decision for or against it. 

This method should be viewed cautiously by listeners and approached hon- 
estly by speakers. If a speaker is unethical, discussing both sides of an issue 
may have the appearance of impartiality when, in fact, the speaker is distorting 
arguments he or she disagrees with. 

As an example of a refutational arrangement, let’s look at a speech with the 
specific purpose: “I want my audience to agree that the best kind of state- 
sponsored student loan program is one that provides for a 100 percent state 
guarantee of loans.” Each main idea would be developed to substantiate the 
contrasting plans. 


I. The state senate and the house of representatives have passed two dif- 
ferent student loan bills, one that provides a 100 percent guarantee of 
loans and one that provides a 95 percent guarantee. 


II. The 100 percent plan would make more loans available to more students 
and would qualify the state for 100 percent 
federal reimbursement for any defaulted loans. 













III. The 95 percent plan would make financial ey ad 


institutions more cautious in lending and 
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could result in the saving of tax dollars. 6 6 P 


e Persuasive issues of fact, definition, cause, value, 
and policy may lend themselves to different 
organizational patterns. 


IV. But the drastic reduction in loans that would 
result from the 95 percent plan would defeat 
the purpose of the program, and many wor- 
thy students would be unable to raise the 
money to attend college. 


e The motivated sequence consists of these basic 
steps: arouse, dissatisfy, gratify, visualize, move. 
e A refutational sequence will help you deal with 


It is apparent that a variety of organizational patterns counterarguments. 


will fit different kinds of persuasive speeches. What is 
important to remember is that you can systematically 
decide what is best. 





e The right pattern depends on your thesis and your 
specific purpose. 
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¢ Consider what kind of issue your topic addresses. 
e Devise a thesis appropriate to the persuasive issue. 
° Craft a specific purpose that clearly designates the response you want. 


© Choose the organizational pattern that will best help you accomplish 
that purpose. 


Ghe iFe® Ae) :DabsBaNe Gack EMOTION S§S 











Preview For persuasion to take place, listeners’ emotions must be engaged. 
Persuasive speakers appeal to listeners’ emotions by using affective language; by 
referring to shared values; by using specific, vivid detail; by using visualization; and 
by using comparisons with the familiar. 


unlikely to respond to your message. Appealing to an audience’s emotions 
is fundamental to being a successful persuader, since a person is unlikely 
to be stimulated or roused to action if he or she can’t relate to the problem being 
discussed or see the necessity of doing anything about it. People who are not 
emotionally involved just don’t care. People who don’t care can’t be persuaded. 
Fear, pride, anger, reverence, compassion, excitement—strong feelings are 
powerful motivators. Successful speakers know that listeners can be motivated 
only when their emotions are engaged. In the following passage from a speech 
given by President Ronald Reagan, he argues for the passage of a highly con- 
troversial defense budget that would provide for a strategic defense system 
against Soviet missiles (popularly known as “Star Wars”). He stresses that the 
issues are “timely and important” because they relate to matters that directly 
affect everyone—matters that strike at very basic human emotions evoked by 
“peace and national security.” Fear of war and massive destruction, responsi- 
bility for one’s children, patriotic duty, and the American way of life are all 
called up in support of the president’s plan. Listeners are reminded that a 
budget debate isn’t just a wrangle over numbers—it’s about how to survive in 
a “dangerous world.” 


isteners who have little or no emotional involvement in a speech are 


The subject | want to discuss with you, peace and national security, is both 
timely and important. Timely, because I’ve reached a decision which offers 
new hope for our children in the 21st century, a decision I'll tell you about 
in a few minutes. And important because there is a very big decision you 
must make for yourselves. This subject involves the most basic duty that any 
president and any people share, the duty to protect and strengthen the peace. 
At the beginning of this year, | submitted to the Congress a defense budget 
which reflects my best judgment of the best understanding of the experts and 
specialists who advise me about what we and our allies must do to protect our 
people in the years ahead. That budget is much more than a long list of numbers, 
for behind all the numbers lies America’s ability to prevent the greatest of human 
tragedies and preserve our free way of life in a sometimes dangerous world.> 


How, specifically, do you go about getting an audience emotionally 
involved in a speech? In Chapter 11, we described ways of involving listeners, 
and we stressed the importance of attracting and holding listeners’ attention 
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What Also. 
comesin comesin 
thisbox, — this box. 





Cyanide is the deadly ingredient in rat poison. 
And just one of the many in cigarettes. 





Appeals to our emotions are the basis for most advertising. The insurance ad capitalizes on our love for our children 
and our need to provide for their futures. The anti-smoking ad dramatizes the harmful effects of cigarette smoking by a 
striking comparison with a substance that everyone would recognize as a deadly one. 

(left: Michael Newman/PhotoEdit; right: Reprinted with permission CDC The Centers for Disease Control) 


and establishing common ground. Let’s consider now how you, as a persuasive 
speaker, can put these principles into action. 


Using Affective Language 


Affect is emotion, and affective language is strong language that playsonemo- _ affective language language 
tions or feelings. Many of us, for example, get a different feeling when some- __ that elicits an emotional 

one talks of his or her “home” than of “the place where I live.” Consider the __ response 

emotional impact of these statements: 


“T see things differently from Bob.” 

“T think Bob’s statement is not quite accurate.” 
“What Bob is saying is somewhat misleading.” 
“Bob is a liar.” 


To say someone “lied” is to use strong, affective language. As a persuader, 
you must choose language carefully, thinking about how words may influence 
feelings. Eugene Debs, the four-time Socialist party candidate for president of 
the United States, opposed American involvement in World War I. In 1917, the 
Sedition Act put serious restrictions on freedom of speech in wartime, and 
many antiwar speakers were jailed. Debs tested the law by giving a speech in 
which he fiercely attacked the government and the Wall Street interests he held 
responsible for the war. He was arrested, tried, and convicted. At his sentenc- 
ing, he defended freedom of speech and gave one of the most moving appeals 
for social justice in American history. 


Your Honor, years ago | recognized my kinship with all living beings, and | 
made up my mind that | was not one bit better than the meanest on earth. | said 
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then, and | say now, that while there is a lower class, | am in it, while there is a 
criminal element, | am of it, and while there is a soul in prison, | am not free. . . . 

| am thinking this morning of the men in the mills and the factories; of the 
men in the mines and on the railroads. | am thinking of the women who for a 
paltry wage are compelled to work out their barren lives; of the little children 
who in this system are robbed of their childhood and in their tender years are 
seized in the remorseless grasp of Mammon and forced into the industrial dun- 
geons, there to feed the monster machines while they themselves are being 
starved and stunted, body and soul. | see them dwarfed and diseased and their 
little lives broken and blasted because in this high noon of our twentieth- 
century Christian civilization money is still so much more important than the 
flesh and blood of childhood. In very truth gold is god today and rules with 
pitiless sway in the affairs of men. 

Your Honor, | ask no mercy and | plead for no immunity. | realize that 
finally the right must prevail. | never so clearly comprehended as now the great 
struggle between the powers of greed and exploitation on one hand and upon 
the other the rising hosts of industrial freedom and social justice. 

| can see the dawn of a better day for humanity. The people are awakening. 
In due time they will and must come to their own.°® 


You can see in this example how Debs uses moving language to describe the 
plight of the poor and to contrast the “powers of greed” with “the rising hosts 
of industrial freedom and social justice.” 


Identifying Shared Values 


Listeners are more likely to be emotionally engaged when their own values are 
involved. You should aim to identify values that you and your audience hold 
in common and show how your ideas and beliefs relate to those values. 

When Geraldine Ferraro was nominated for vice president of the United States 
in 1984, she was the first woman ever to be nominated for that office by a major 
political party. In her acceptance speech, she set out to identify her values and 
those of her running mate, Walter “Fritz” Mondale, with basic American values. 


We are going to win, because Americans across this country believe in the 
same basic dream. 

Last week, | visited Elmore, Minnesota, the small town where Fritz Mondale 
was raised. And soon Fritz and Joan will visit our family in Queens. Nine hun- 
dred people live in Elmore. In Queens, there are 2,000 people in one block. 
You would think we would be different, but we’re not. Children walk to school 
in Elmore past grain elevators; in Queens, they pass by subway stops. But, no 
matter where they live, their future depends on education—and their parents 
are willing to do their part to make those schools as good as they can be. In 
Elmore, there are family farms; in Queens, small businesses. But the men and 
women who run them all take pride in supporting their families through hard 
work and initiative. On the Fourth of July in Elmore, they hang flags out on 
Main Street; in Queens, they fly them over Grand Avenue. But all of us love 
our country, and stand ready to defend the freedom that it represents.” 


Ferraro’s message seeks to unite small-town and big-city values in a larger 
context of American values. 
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Using Vivid Detail 


Using vivid detail helps us visualize a situation. Listeners relate much more 
directly to concrete stories and examples than they do to abstractions. Charities 
that wish to raise money for medical research for children, for example, often 
choose a “poster” child who represents thousands of afflicted children. The one 
child is real—a person potential donors can see and to whom they can relate— 
and thus the children’s plight is more likely to be emotionally involving. 

Persuasive speakers engage audiences’ feelings by reinforcing generaliza- 
tions with vivid, emotional details. Senator Robert Dole, the 1996 Republican 
candidate for president, urged leaders of the entertainment industry to reduce 
the violence and sexual content in popular films, television, and music. In this 
excerpt, Senator Dole gives a series of vivid examples that would have been 
emotionally charged for many parents. 


A line has been crossed—not just of taste, but of human dignity and decency. 
It is crossed every time sexual violence is given a catchy tune. When teen sui- 
cide is set to an appealing beat. When Hollywood's dream factories turn out 
nightmares of depravity. 

You know what | mean. | mean “Natural Born Killers.” “True Romance.” 
Films that revel in mindless violence and loveless sex. I’m talking about groups 
like Cannibal Corpse, Geto Boys and 2 Live Crew. About a culture business 
that makes money from “music” extolling the pleasures of raping, torturing 
and mutilating women, from “songs” about killing policemen and rejecting 
law. The mainstreaming of deviancy must come to an end, but it will only 
stop when the leaders of the entertainment industry recognize and shoulder 
their responsibility.® 


The details in this passage are concrete and specific, calling up vivid images 
that are meant to shock. 


Using Visualization 


In an effort to make messages more concrete, speakers often employ visualiza- __ visualization envisioning for 
tion. Descriptions that evoke images that people can understand and imagine —_an audience what might or 
help audience members to “see” how a speaker’s plan is to be put into action —_ could transpire 
or what the results of a proposal might be. Visualization stirs the imagination, 
gets the audience thinking, and involves listeners in the process of constructing 
the speaker’s message. 
By visualizing events, a speaker can demonstrate for an audience that a 
problem or crisis really exists, just as pictures can bring home the reality of a 
situation. Mothers Against Drunk Driving, for example, has done more than 
tell people that many young people have been killed by drunk drivers. For 
instance, they ran an ad campaign that showed pictures of real young men and 
women whose lives had been lost as a result of alcohol-related accidents. 
Visualization can also compare or contrast the present with a projected 
future, as, for example, Martin Luther King, Jr., did in his famous “I Have a 
Dream” speech, in which he visualized what a racially integrated America 
would be like. In a speech at the Democratic National Convention in 1992, 
Mario Cuomo used the metaphor of a parade to help the audience visualize 
what he believed would be the result of a Democratic victory in the election. 
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A year ago, we had a great parade in New York City to celebrate the return of 
our armed forces from the Persian Gulf. I’m sure you had one, too. But as joy- 
ous as those parades were, I'd like to march with you in a different kind of 
celebration—one, regrettably, we cannot yet hold. 

I'd like to march with you through cities and rural villages where all the 
people have safe streets, affordable housing, and health care when they need it. 

| want to clap my hands and throw my fists in the air, cheering neighbor- 
hoods where children can be children, where they can grow up and have the 
chance to go to college and one day own their own home. 

| want to sing—proud songs, happy songs—arm in arm with workers who 
have a real stake in their company’s success, who once again have the assur- 
ance that a lifetime of hard work will make life better for their children than it’s 
been for them. 

| want to be part of a victory parade that sends up fireworks, celebrating the 
triumph of our technology centers and factories, outproducing and outselling 
our overseas competitors.? 


The language Cuomo chose helped listeners to “see” in their mind’s eye the 
picture he hoped to project. 


Comparing Actions 


Speakers often relate new plans or proposals to familiar actions. Sometimes 
controversial, complicated proposals, when compared with familiar situations, 
sound like the only sensible, fair thing to do. 

Before the United States entered World War II, the British were fighting vir- 
tually alone against Nazi Germany. Hard-pressed for war materials and with- 
out sufficient funds to buy all they needed, the British were desperate. 
President Franklin Roosevelt supported a plan called lend-lease to provide the 
British with American ships and other equipment on credit. The plan was 
highly controversial because the American public generally favored neutrality. 
The president explained the lend-lease bill by using a familiar illustration to 
compare the situation to that of two neighbors. 


Well, let me give you an illustration: Suppose my neighbor’s home catches fire, 
and | have got a length of garden hose four or five hundred feet away; but, by 
Heaven, if he can take my garden hose and connect it up 
with his hydrant, | may help him to put out his fire. Now 
what do | do? | don’t say to him before the operation, 


As you Can see, the persuasive process revolves 
around different kinds of issues but is always based 

on the speaker’s effort to get a desired response from 
an audience. A good speaker knows that success 
depends in part on how much listeners feel involved 

in the topic. Go to: http://college.hmco.com/ 
communication/andrews/public_speaking/2e/students/ 
and click on Connecting to the Net. From there, follow 
the link to Persuasive Process. There you will find 

a persuasive speech that you can examine to see 

how well it measures up to the standards we have 
discussed in this chapter. 


“Neighbor, my garden hose cost me $15; you have got to 
pay me $15 for it.” What is the transaction that goes on? | 
don’t want $15—I want my garden hose back after the fire 
is over. All right. If it goes through the fire all right, intact, 
without any damage to it, he gives it back to me and thanks 
me very much for the use of it. But suppose it gets smashed 
up—holes in it—during the fire; we don’t have to have too 
much formality about it, but | say to him, “I was glad to lend 
you that hose; | see | can’t use it any more, it’s all smashed 
up.” He says, “How many feet of it were there?” | tell him, 
“There were 150 feet of it.” He says, “All right, I will replace 
it.” Now, if | get a nice garden hose back, | am in pretty 
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good shape. In other words, if you lend certain munitions and get the munitions 
back at the end of the war, if they are intact—haven’t been hurt—you are all right; 
if they have been damaged or deteriorated or lost completely, it seems to me you 
come out pretty well if you have them replaced by the fellow that you have lent 
them to.!° 


The fundamental principle to remember is that to be persuasive, you must engage your 
audience’s emotions. Changing beliefs or inducing action is unlikely if listeners don’t 
care one way or the other. 


Ethical Considerations in Emotional Appeals 


Examples of emotional appeals are very common in our everyday lives, espe- 
cially in advertising. Yogurt commercials show an elderly man and his even 
older mother to suggest that eating yogurt will help us live longer, appealing 
to our concern for our well-being. Athletic teams wear shoes with a famous 
trademark on them so that we will identify with the athletes and perhaps 
think that by buying the shoes, we, too, will be heroes. Political ads show a 
candidate in friendly exchange with people in a nursing home and appeal to 
our sense of love and responsibility for aging parents or grandparents by 
implying that the politician will support programs to assist them. Advertisers 
know that successful marketing of a product often depends on audiences’ 
emotional reactions. 

Emotional appeals, though important, can also be manipulative, and this is a 
danger to be avoided. In discussing the importance of emotional appeals, Aristotle 
stressed the relevance of the emotion to the topic at hand and did not call on 
speakers to try to manipulate listeners by playing on inappropriate emotional 
appeals. When feelings such as fear, anger, love, rage, and guilt are invoked, the 
results can be powerful and to some extent unpredictable. Ethical public speakers 
recognize and respect the power of emotions and seek always to appeal to listen- 
ers’ emotions in ways that honor the dignity and humanity of all their listeners 
and encourage a thoughtful consideration of the proposed courses of action. 

In speaking persuasively, you should seek never to exaggerate or to use 
language that is so evocative that listeners are tempted to overreact. Vivid 
stories about brutal crimes, the agonies of deadly viruses, or the horrors of war 
may or may not be appropriate—it depends on the specific speaking 
situation. However, we all know that speakers can go too far. In striving to stir 
audience emotions, speakers can use rude, crude, or 
tasteless language, often in the name of getting 
everyone fired up and ready to act. Apart from the 
very real possibility that such tactics may backfire, 
the ethical speaker seeks to avoid overwhelming his 
or her listeners with emotions so strong that they can 
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Feeling Like You Do 


How should your audi- 
ence feel in relation to 
what you'll be saying in 
your forthcoming speech? | 
How will you get them 
emotionally involved? Is | 
the feeling you wish to | 





elicit substantiated by 
sound argument? Identify 
any problems that might 
exist when the appeal 

is subjected to critical 
scrutiny and what 
corrective measures 

you will take. 
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hardly think. 

When in doubt, you can apply one general test to 
any emotional appeal you are about to use: underneath 
the emotional appeal, is there a sound argument—a 
substructure of evidence and reasoning—that can 
withstand the test of critical scrutiny? You do not want 
your audience members to respond unthinkingly, but 
rather with their minds and emotions working 


e using affective language. 
e appealing to shared values. 
e giving specific, vivid details. 


e employing visualization. 





e comparing plans or proposals to what is familiar. 
e maintaining an ongoing concern for ethics. 
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1. Do not use false, fabricated, misrepresented, distorted, ue oe Do not distort, hie or misrepresent the number, scope, a 
or irrelevant evidence to support arguments or claims. os intensity, or “undesirable features of consequences 
or effects. 


2. Do not intentionally use unsupported, misleading, or 
illogical reasoning. a 8. Donor use “emotional appeals” that ack a supporting 
: | basis or evidence or. reasoning, or that would not be 
accepted. if the audience had time and opportunity to” 
examine the subject themselves. 


3. Do not represent yourself as informed or an’ “expert” : 
on a subject when you are not. 





4. Do not use irrelevant appeals to divert attention or —g 
scrutiny from the issue at hand. Among the ae oe 
that commonly serve such a purpose are: “smear” 


. Do not oversimplify complex, gradation-laden situa- 
. tions into Ha two- valued, either-or, polar views 


“Or choices. 
attacks on an opponent's character; sansa | to hatred 
or bigotry; derogatory insinuations—innuendoes; God 10. Do not pretend certainty where temtatuiveness and 


and Devil terms that cause intense but unreflective _ degrees of probability would be more accurate. 


ositive or negative reactions. Ce ee 
ae . 11. Do not advocate something in which you do not 


“5, Do. not ek your audience to ok your jes or pig. believe yourself. 
posal to emotion-laden values, motives, or goals iO. a oe 
which it is actually not related. ae a Richard L. Johannesen, Reprinted by permission of Waveland 


__ Press from Johannesen, Ethics in Human Communication, 4th ed. 


6. Do not deceive your audience by concealing (Prospect Heights, IIl.: Waveland Press Inc., 1996), pp. 287-288. 
your real purpose, by concealing. self-interest, by aj I rights reserved. 


concealing the group you represent, or by concealing 
ae position as an advocate of a viewpoint. 


together. In seeking listener involvement, commitment, and action, the ethical 
speaker cannot sacrifice respect for the listeners or fail to recognize and honor 
their right to think things through and to make up their own minds. 

In Spotlight on Ethical Communication, scholar Richard Johannesen offers a 
summary of ethical standards for human communication. He points out that 
these criteria are rooted in the values of American representative democracy. 
Although several of these “rules” go well beyond the specific issue of using emo- 
tional appeals ethically, they provide an overarching framework for considering 
ethics in the context of persuasive speaking. 


SUMMARY 


ersuasion is an integral part of our lives. In your work and your personal 
life, you will constantly be called on to be persuasive and to respond to 
persuasive messages. 

When you plan to give a persuasive speech, it is essential that you know | 
what you hope to accomplish. Understanding persuasive issues of fact, defini- 
tion, cause, value, and policy will help you design a specific purpose that calls 
for a persuasive response: to reinforce attitudes, beliefs, and values (speech to 
stimulate); to gain agreement (speech to convince); or to induce specific actions 
(speech to actuate). ; 


- Endnotes 


Although almost all organizational patterns may be adapted to persuasive 


speeches, considerations of purpose, audience, topic, and setting will help you 


organize your speech appropriately. To be persuaded, listeners must have their 
needs met, must be engaged, must care about the topic, and must see the rele- 
vance of what you propose to their lives. By using affective language, appeals 
to shared values, specific details to support your ideas, visualization, and com- 
parisons to what is familiar, you appeal to listeners’ emotions. However, emo- 
tional appeals should not replace sound argument. As an ethical speaker who 
respects your listeners, you will not ask them to respond unthinkingly or fail to 
respect their right to think things through and to make up their own minds. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND 
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Distinguish between a speech to stimulate, a speech to convince, and a 
speech to actuate. 


What organizational strategies are most useful in persuasion? 
What basic human needs should an audience address? 

Why is it important to engage listeners emotionally? 

How does a speaker involve the emotions of the audience? 


What ethical problems are associated with the use of emotional appeals? 
How can an ethical speaker use such appeals? 


. See Kurt W. Ritter and James R. Andrews, The American Ideology (Annandale, Va.: 


SCA Bicentennial Monographs Series, 1978), pp. 40-68; and Karlyn Kohrs 
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Sample Speech 


The following five-minute speech to actuate offers the thesis that eating foods contain- 
ing olestra is both beneficial and satisfying. The speaker’s specific purpose is to get his 
listeners to eat products containing olestra. 


The Case for Olestra 
Josh Boyd 


they taste suspiciously like salty cardboard. If you're interested in 

B_reducing the amount of fat in your diet, this is a problem. Today, I want 
you to try a delicious solution: snacks made with Procter & Gamble’s new fat 
substitute, olestra. P&G makes olestra by combining sugar with fatty acids 
from vegetable oil to make a new kind of cooking oil. What they get from 
that combination is a molecule that tastes like regular oil but is too big to be 
digested. As a result, you get all the taste of fat without keeping any of it in 
your body. 

Maybe you've heard that olestra is a bad or even dangerous additive. Maybe 
you're curious about what it’s really like. Today, I’ll answer your questions 

and give you three reasons why you should eat snacks made with olestra. 

First, snacks made with olestra taste great. During P&G’s development of 
olestra, people reported that products made with it had the same “mouth 
feel” of regular fat. So unlike other fat-free snacks you might have tried, 
snacks cooked in olestra don’t feel extra dry or not crispy enough in your 

‘mouth; they feel just like normal snacks feel. 

I know about olestra’s great taste—I lived in the central Indiana test market 
that had olestra snacks a year before most parts of the country. Olestra chips 
really do taste like regular chips. And they’re available in a nice variety of 
brands. P&G makes fat-free Pringles, and it has licensed olestra to Frito-Lay; 

this means that you can also buy Ruffles, Lay’s, Tostitos, and Doritos made 
with oil that adds zero fat grams but keeps all the flavor. 

A second reason for you to eat fat-free snacks made with olestra is that 
they’re safe. Some people doubt this—the Center for Science in the Public 
Interest has bitterly opposed olestra, and hey, there’s even a warning label on 
snacks made with it [shows this on a bag]. It talks about loss of vitamins and 
possible digestive side effects. 

But let me set your mind at ease about those things. Most of the side 
effects of olestra happened in early studies, when olestra had the consistency 
of a very light oil like mineral oil. Since then, it’s been “stiffened” and most of 
the side effects have gone away. To deal with the loss of some vitamins, P&G 
fortifies snacks made with olestra with extra amounts of those vitamins. 

These concerns aside, olestra has also survived long and rigorous testing. 
The Food and Drug Administration checked olestra for 24 years before 
approving it. The FDA’s Dr. Helen Thorsheim observed that studies of olestra 
took up over 150,000 pages and included more than 150 safety studies. 

These weren't just animal studies, either—98 different studies done with 
human subjects established olestra to be safe. Dr. William Klish, a professor of 


I: you've ever tried fat-free potato chips or tortilla chips, you know that 





On the CD, look at the 
speech, The Case for 

Olestra. How convincing is this 

speaker's persuasive speech? 


How do you judge the effective- 
ness of persuasion? 


Josh begins by arousing 
interest through allusions to 
a common experience and 
by briefly describing how 
this new product is made. He 
also suggests that a common 
need—to reduce fat in one’s 
diet—can be achieved 
without sacrificing taste. 


This transition previews what 
is to come and indicates a 
categorical organization in 
which the reasons to act 

are enumerated. 


The first reason is supported 
by a comparison and by the 
use of personal experience. 
This personal experience is 
also a way that the speaker 
builds credibility, since he 
uses and has enjoyed this 
product himself without any 
ill effects. 


As Josh moves to his second 
point, he confronts possible 
objections and refutes the 
assertion that this product 

has harmful effects through 
the use of expert testimony. 

He uses affective language 

by describing the testing as 
“rigorous” and “thorough” and 
repeating “safe” and “safety.” 
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The third reason to use 
olestra appeals to something 
we all value: our health. The 
fact that we can be healthy 
and derive pleasure at the 
same time is emphasized. 
Again, testimony by 
authorities is used. 


The brief conclusion makes 
the action Josh wants his 
listeners to take explicit 
and summarizes the reasons 
for doing so. 
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pediatrics and the head of pediatric nutrition at Texas Children’s Hospital, 
called olestra “one of the most thoroughly tested ingredients to hit the 
market,” and added, “I wish all ingredients were tested this thoroughly.” 

And just this January, a study in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association again found olestra to be safe. In a double-blind study of over a 
thousand people, half of the participants were given unmarked bags of 
regular chips and half were given unmarked bags of chips made with olestra. 
Participants were then interviewed over the next three days—people who ate 
regular chips reported more problems than people who ate olestra chips. 

So olestra is safe to eat. 

Not only is olestra tasty and safe; a third reason you should eat snacks 
made with olestra is that they will make your diet healthier. How? By 
reducing the fat in your diet. Organizations such as the American Heart 
Association and the American Cancer Society recommend limiting the fat in 
your diet to reduce your risk of various diseases. But if you've ever tried a 
low-fat diet, you’ve found out that you have to make some big changes. With 
olestra, that’s no longer true. 

Here’s how it works. A one-ounce serving of regular chips has 10 grams of 
fat. A one-ounce serving of chips made with olestra—same brand, same 
taste—has zero grams of fat. So if you usually eat potato chips with your 
lunch or for a snack while watching TV, for example, just changing your chips 
will reduce your fat intake by 10 grams a day! The American Dietetic 
Association endorses olestra as a way to reduce fat and calories in your diet. 
And Dr. Wayne Callaway of George Washington University makes the 
commonsense point that it’s much easier to stick to a low-fat diet if it still 
tastes good! 

I’ve brought some chips made with olestra for you to try, and I hope that 
all of you will make olestra snacks part of your diet. Why? Because they taste 
great, they’re safe, and they'll help you eat healthier. So if you want to deal 
with the problem of high fat in your diet without giving up taste, get rid of 
that salty cardboard and try the olestra solution. 
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CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


After studying this chapter, 

you should be able to 

1. construct a sound, 
persuasive argument. 


2. understand how inductive 
and deductive reasoning 
function in the construc- 
tion of arguments. 


3. identify fallacies in 
reasoning. 


4. understand how rationali- 
zation affects reasoning. 


you might be strongly influenced by a friend, a mentor, or a trusted 

group to act in a certain way: that is, ethos is the primary influence. 
Sometimes you are swayed by your feelings, and your emotional involvement 
moves you to action: in that case, pathos is given the most weight in your 
decision. No one form of proof always predominates or affects all people the 
same way. Obviously some means of persuasion are more effective than others, 
some are more effective with certain audiences, and some are not effective 
at all. But to be persuaded, most listeners need to feel that what you ask 
them to do or believe makes sense. Human beings have the ability to reason, 
and although we do so imperfectly at times, we are capable of being persuaded 
by logical argument: logos. What constitutes a good argument is the subject 
of this chapter. 


[enn you make in life are based on a variety of factors. Sometimes 
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Preview An argument is based on premises that must be acceptable to the audi- 
ence. It is advanced by a speaker who makes claims supported by evidence that 
justifies the audience’s acceptance, that is relevant to the claim, and that is sufficient 
to support the claim. 


to decide which is which on the basis of how closely those arguments 

match our own opinions or beliefs—that is, a “good” argument is one 
with which we agree. Of course, we know that we are not always right. All of us 
have been “talked into” something that proved to be disappointing, unpleasant, 
or even disastrous. 


W e all know that there are good and bad arguments. Too often we tend 


The Components of an Argument 


The process of “talking someone into something” is the process of constructing 


argument a position you an argument. The ultimate judges of whether an argument is good or bad are 
advance as you lead from a the speaker and the listeners. 

premise to evidence to a A persuasive argument consists of a claim supported by evidence grounded 
claim or conclusion in a premise. It is audience-centered. Persuasive arguments do not demonstrate 


absolute truth or falsity. You wouldn’t construct an argument to prove that the 
temperature of a room is eighty degrees; you'd just look at the thermostat. You 
might, however, engage in an argument about whether keeping the room at a 
cooler temperature is healthy. The outcome of a persuasive argument depends 
on how well you are able to get listeners to accept your claims. Let’s examine 
this notion by starting with premises. 


Premises 
premise an acceptable The premise is an acceptable generalization that grows out of the context in 
generalization for a particular which the public communication occurs. The first test of any premise is 
context or audience whether it is accepted as true by an audience. In the United States, for instance, 


most listeners might agree that everyone is entitled to fair and equal treatment 
under the law. Yet within our country, some groups accept without question the 
premise that police routinely give preferential treatment to certain racial groups 
or social classes, whereas other groups contest such a premise. We might feel 
confident that an audience in our society would accept the idea that individual 
rights are important and should be protected, but people in a different culture 
might not question the assumption that individual rights have to be sacrificed 
for the good of the community. And even within American culture, some lis- 
teners will need no proof for the assertion that education is important to every- 
one, whereas others will never be convinced that education is worth the time 
or money. Premises, then, are audience specific. 

Quite often premises are not even stated by the speaker; they are invisible 
underpinnings, like the pilings sunk into the ground to support a bridge. And 
like the pilings, they need inspection to make certain they can sustain the 
weight of the argument. The speaker has an ethical responsibility to test the 
firmness of these foundations. Indeed, when we speak, unless we are very care- 
ful, we might not even be aware of what our own premises are. This lack of 
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awareness is a mistake, for when we speak, we want to be absolutely sure of 
the integrity of our own thinking. If we don’t examine our own premises, we 
cannot be sure that we aren’t asking the audience to act on the basis of values 
that we ourselves find questionable. 

Consider this example. Colleen had an important decision to make. She had 
been offered a job by two competing companies, both major firms. She was 
already working at Vine Consulting part-time and knew that its managers val- 
ued her skills at conflict negotiation, one of the traditional strengths of the com- 
pany. However, she had seen some dubious ethical practices by its management 
team and had heard of internal disputes that made her uneasy. Management 
had treated her well, but Colleen had seen that they devalued and marginalized 
older, loyal employees and did not tolerate dissent. White and Associates, on the 
other hand, was a well-known company with a stable, solid reputation, but it 
did not regard conflict negotiation as central to its business. Some friends who 
knew the situation and distrusted the CEO at Vine advised her not to stay there. 


THE FAR SIDE By GARY LARSON 


Stil no money, huh > 
Well let's see if 
Rudy and his wiffle bat 
can help encourage you. pg 


) 1987 FarWorks. Inc./Dist. by Universal Press Syndicate 


Ineffective Tools of Persuasion (The Far Side ©1987 FarWorks, Inc. 
Used by permission of Universal Press Syndicate. All rights reserved.) 
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A Tour of the Premises 


Sketch out the persuasive 
speech you are consider- 


ing presenting to the 
class. What premises 
underlie your claims? 
Are each of the premises 
valid and acceptable to 
your audience? 











claims alleged truths put 
forward by a speaker 


evidence fact and 
opinion used to support 
a particular perspective 
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Colleen went over the pros and cons carefully. She was influenced to some 
extent by ethos, since she was suspicious of Vine’s management and aware of | 
the advice of her friends. The pathos, or emotional proof, moved her to distrust 
Vine’s leaders because their arrogance and insensitivity violated her personal 
values. To Colleen, these reasons suggested that she should avoid the job with 
Vine, but they didn’t say much about why she should take the job with White. 
Then she asked herself whether it made sense to make such an important deci- _ 
sion without considering why she wanted a job at all. Of course, she wanted to 
make a good living, but more than that, she wanted a career in which her 
special interests and skills would be valued by the company. | 

Colleen finally persuaded herself to take the job with Vine by framing this — 
argument: She accepted as her premise the notion that any company for whom | 
she worked would see her abilities as a conflict negotiator as central to the busi- | 
ness. Vine Consulting valued conflict negotiation highly, whereas White and 
Associates saw such activity as something they should engage in but as not | 
essential to their operation. Therefore, Vine was the company she wanted to _ 
work for. In reaching this decision, she followed the substance and form of | 
logos, or logical proof. That is, she established a premise that her audience (her- | 
self, in this case) accepted, considered the relevant information in the light of 
this premise, and reached a conclusion. 

In the end, Colleen made a decision based on the premise that professional 
goals and interests should be the basis for accepting employment. Would 
everyone have held the same premise to be true? Undoubtedly some people 
would have worked from the premise that working for good, honest people or 
that a pleasant, friendly working environment should be the basis for accept- 
ing employment. These different premises stem from different values—or, at 
least, different priorities in ordering values. An ethical speaker will try to 
understand the premises from which she or he argues. 

Critical listeners should seek to know and question the premises that speak- 
ers advance. As a member of an audience, you need to try to understand the 
premises on which an argument is built—premises that the speaker assumes 
you will accept without serious questioning. By trying to understand these 
assumptions, you can protect yourself against arguments that may sway you 
because of their logical appearance. 


Claims and Evidence 


Assuming that a speaker’s premises are valid, you can then turn your attention 
to the claims being made. Claims are assertions put forward by a speaker as 
true and are supported by evidence that attests to the accuracy of such claims. 

Claims are directly related to the persuasive issues discussed in Chapter 15. 
If the issue centers on whether or not a thing is true, the speaker will make 
claims of fact. If the issue is meaning, he or she will make claims of definition. 
Claims of cause are appropriate when the issue is why something happened 
and what the likely results of your actions will be. The question of whether 
something is good or bad is addressed by claims of value. Finally, an advocate 
for a future course of action will make claims of policy. The types of evi- 
dence used to support these claims are discussed in Chapter 9. Some forms of 
support seem particularly well suited to substantiating certain claims. Let’s 
consider each of these claims and the most appropriate forms of evidence to 
support them. 


— TA 
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Arguments are constructed 
on sound premises that the 
speaker must understand and 
believe. The Dalai Lama of 
Tibet, winner of the Nobel 
Peace Prize, exemplifies 

a speaker whose beliefs 

and experiences make his 
ideas more convincing. 

(Don Farber/SYMGA) 





’ Claims of Fact. When attempting to persuade an audience that something is 


true, factual evidence is most effective: statistics, specific examples, testimony by 
authorities, and comparisons can all be used to support claims of fact. When 
hearings were being held by a public utilities commission on a proposal to reduce 
fees that long-distance telephone companies have to pay to local companies, one 
student tried to determine the benefits consumers would derive from the plan. 
After researching the issue, he decided that consumers would save little, if any, 
money. The factual claim and supporting material he used looked like this: 


Reductions of fees for long-distance telephone companies will not result in lower costs 
for consumers. 


A. According to the New York Times, documents filed by AT&T indicate that 
basic rates on One Rate plans would increase by 66 percent. (statistic) 


B. According to the Consumers Union, new per-minute fees would go 
up every day except Sunday, resulting in higher bills for low-volume 
callers. (authority) 


C. A customer who made 45 minutes of long-distance calls on Saturday 
would pay $4.95 under the old plan and $13.05 under the new 
plan. (example) 


D. Even if the companies changed to a flat 19-cents-per-minute rate, the 
cost would still go up to $8.55. (example) 


Claims of Definition. When you are trying to establish the meaning of a con- 
troversial or potentially controversial term for an audience, the principal type of 
evidence used to support such claims of definition is authority. We often look to 
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Statistical evidence is one 
effective way to support a 
claim. Here the Florida 
Tobacco Project Director 
supports her claim that the 
project is beginning to get 
results by showing that 
Florida’s middle school 
smokers dropped by almost 
one-half in one year. 
(Associated Press) 
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definitive sources for meaning, as well as to people whom we believe are knowl- 
edgeable and reliable. We also find examples helpful in establishing meaning. A 
student concerned with the ways information is collected and stored on the 
Internet decided to examine the debate over privacy. Before she argued that 
actions to protect privacy should be taken, she needed to consider what is meant 
by privacy in this context. Her definitional claim was developed like this: 


As ULS. citizens, we all believe we should enjoy the right of privacy. 


A. According to the Oxford English Dictionary, the most authoritative diction- 
ary of the English language, privacy is defined as “the state or condition 
of being alone, undisturbed, or free from public attention, as a matter of 
choice or right; freedom from interference or intrusion.” (authority) 


1. We would all agree, for example, that, if your roommate opened 
and read your mail, such an action would be a violation of your 
privacy. (example) 


2. People who work at home expect other members of the family to 
respect their privacy and not intrude on their working hours. (example) 


B. Our right to be free of government intrusion has been established by 
rulings of the U.S. Supreme Court. (authority) 


1. In landmark cases regarding contraception and abortion, the 
Supreme Court has ruled that citizens have a constitutional right 
to privacy. (authority/example) 


2. In 1999, the Supreme Court upheld a California law that prohibited 
commercial information services from obtaining police records that 
are available to journalists. (authority/example) 
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C. In The Language and Journalism, Ruth K. Kent defines the right of privacy 
as 


“the right of a citizen not to have details of his life explored in the 


press. ... The right of privacy also prevents the use of a person’s name 
or picture in an advertisement without his permission.” (authority) 


il 


Dustin Hoffman successfully sued an advertiser for using a picture 
of him in his role in Tootsie without his permission. (example) 


. If | were running for student body president, I couldn’t list as sup- 


porters the names of everyone in this class in an ad in the student 
newspaper unless you had given me permission beforehand. (example) 


Claims of Cause. When you are trying to persuade an audience that certain 
past actions or events resulted in present conditions, factual data, such as sta- 
tistics and testimony by people with authority, are an excellent way to prove 
these claims of cause. Analogies and examples are useful ways to establish 
points of comparison between past events and present situations. A student at 
a small college, concerned about the quality of her education, considered the 
causes of the problem. In her introduction, she described the decrease in grad- 
uates going on to graduate or professional schools, the decline in the number 
of internships obtained by students, and the dissatisfaction evidenced in stu- 
dent evaluations. Here is an example taken from her speech that shows the 
kind of evidence used to establish one claim of cause: 


One reason that the quality of instruction is decreasing here is that the traditional close 
relationships between faculty and students are breaking down. 


A. 
B. 


Fewer faculty are being hired, so student-teacher ratios are higher. 


Ten years ago, there were 273 faculty positions. Five years ago, there 
were 260. Today there are 243. (statistics) 


That means that ten years ago, there was about one faculty member 
for every 18+ students, five years ago about one faculty member for 
every 19+ students, and today about one faculty member for every 
20+ students. (statistics/comparison) 


. To make matters worse, several positions are held by temporary faculty. 


L 


Twenty-eight faculty positions are filled by 41 part-time or adjunct 
instructors. (statistics) 


. According to Dr. Marjorie Biggs, president of the local chapter of the 


American Association of University Professors, part-time faculty usu- 
ally hold jobs at more than one institution, often have to commute 
long distances, and are unsure of whether their jobs will continue from 
year to year. “Under those conditions,” Dr. Biggs said, “they can’t be 
expected to have much loyalty to the institution or to put in extra time 
and effort with their students at one of their jobs.” (authority) 


. One part-time English instructor told me that she has three different 


jobs that cause her to drive about forty miles each day three days 

a week. She can’t hold any more than the minimum number of 
office hours, and, given the time it takes to grade papers and pre- 
pare lessons, she doesn’t have time to answer a lot of student email 


messages. (example) 
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Claims of Value. Ethical issues—matters of right or wrong, good or bad—are 
often resolved by appeals to common values. Statistical material may be used 
to show how seriously values are being ignored or distorted. People with 
authority help establish the rightness or wrongness of actions. Certainly one of 
the most powerful supports for claims of value is the narrative example, which 
tells a story or gives details of a specific case. 

One student used as a narrative example her uncle, who had undergone 
what was supposed to be a routine operation but had been seriously disabled 
as a result. This student studied the issue of medical malpractice, trying 
to determine how serious a problem it is. Alarmed by what she found 
out, she decided to speak on this topic. In her introduction, she first told 
her uncle’s story, then reinforced the value Americans place on good health 
care and the belief that hospitals are places where we are cured and cared 
for. As her first main idea, the speaker put forward and developed the 
following claim: 


Malpractice violates the trust we place in health professionals. 
A. People are seriously hurt by medical malpractice. 


1. A doctor who was known to have an addiction to prescription seda- 
tives and was accused of performing the same operation twice on a 
man’s leg was still hired by a hospital whose chief of staff knew of 
the doctor’s reputation. (example) 


2. A young woman named Rose Prindilius was given labor-inducing 
drugs and then left for seventeen hours without a doctor’s supervi- 
sion. The result was a baby born with the umbilical cord wrapped 
around her neck, causing severe brain damage. (example) 


3. Cynthia Hendrick went to see her doctor twice with severe abdominal 
pains and was given antibiotics for a urinary tract infection. When she 
ended up in an emergency room two weeks later, it was discovered 
that she had a burst appendix that had abscessed. She later discov- 
ered that her HMO had implemented a cost-cutting policy forcing a 
delay in tests that should have been performed earlier. (example) 


B. Because malpractice is so widespread, the trust we have in doctors and 
hospitals seems misplaced. 


1. According to a Harvard Medical School study published in the 
British Medical Journal, medical malpractice is the eighth leading 
cause of death in the United States. (authority/statistics) 


2. In an article in Business and Health, Gail Dutton reports that at least 
44,000 and possibly as many as 98,000 people are killed each year 
by mistakes made in medicine. Even that smaller number is higher 
than the death toll from car accidents, breast cancer, or AIDS. 
(statistics/comparison) 


3. The General Accounting Office, a nonpartisan congressional research 
agency, reported that nearly thirty out of every one hundred patients 
are misdiagnosed and that mistakes such as overdosing, underdos- 
ing, and prescribing medications to which the patient is allergic 
or that react negatively with other medications are common. 
(authority/statistics/example) 
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Claims of Policy. The need to decide on a course of action in the future arises 
because there is a problem of some kind—a situation that must be faced and dealt 
with. In urging a plan, you need to support ideas with statistical data, reinforced 
by authority. Specific examples demonstrating the nature of the problem or how 
your solution would overcome it are also very helpful. When the situation is sim- 
ilar in essential ways to other problems, comparisons between your solution and 
those that worked before are useful. Sometimes, as in the example that follows, 
definition is necessary and serves as an emotional proof as well. This example 
shows how one student developed a main idea in support of his purpose to 
gain agreement that the clear-cutting method of logging should be prohibited. 
After concentrating on the ecological and biological importance of preserving 
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forestland, he concentrated on the reasons this practice should be stopped. 


Clear-cutting is enormously detrimental to forests. 


A. Clear-cutting is, simply put, the practice of cutting down every tree on 


a large tract of land. (definition) 


1. Large chain saws can cut through a 200-year-old Douglas fir in sec- 
onds. When the tree falls over, it is hacked out by bulldozers that clear 
the slash, then the rubble is burned. Very little remains. (example) 


2. According to an environmental reporter writing in The Economist, 
after one particular tract of land had been clear-cut, it looked “as if 
a squadron of B-52s had ravaged the pristine beauty of the Wind 


River Mountains.” (authority/example) 
B. Clear-cutting destroys the canopy of trees. 


1. According to Allen Fortheringham’s article 
“A Final Warning About the Last Frontier,” 
which appeared in Maclean's magazine, the 
canopy encloses and insulates a unique, 
self-contained climate. (authority) 


2. Fortheringham, who has written about 
environmental matters for many years, 
points out that without the canopy, distinc- 
tive wildlife and vegetation are threatened. 
(authority) 


a. In the Pacific forest, species such as the 
marbled murrelet, a sea bird, are threat- 
ened. You may never have heard of the 
murrelet, but scientists at the University 
of California have designated it an 
“indicator species,” meaning that what 
happens to it is a good indication of 
what the fate of other animals in the 
system will be. (example/authority) 


b. The breeding ground for the spotted owl 
has also been almost destroyed. (example) 


C. Clear-cutting has direct negative implications 
for humans. 








What claims will you make in your next speech? To test 
your ability to produce sound claims, go to: http:// 
college.hmco.com/communication/andrews/public_ 
speaking/2e/students/ and click on Connecting to the 
Net. From there, follow the link to Making Sound Claims. 


-KEEP IN MIND 


Persuasive Claims 


Different claims are made depending on the issues 
involved. 


© Claims of fact are advanced when the issue is 
whether or not something is true. 


Claims of definition are made when meaning is 

at issue. 

Claims of cause result when you are trying to 
persuade an audience that certain past actions 

or events resulted in present conditions. 

Claims of value address the question of whether 
something is good or bad. 

Claims of policy are offered when a future course of 
action is advocated. 
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1. According to an EPA study, in a clear-cut 60 percent of all rainfall 
runs off the surface, spoiling water supplies, eroding topsoil, and 
fouling streams with mud and silt. (statistics) 


2. USA Today reported that 50 percent of all medication comes from 
organic sources that are threatened by clear-cutting. (statistics) 


3. As the famous naturalist and environmentalist John Muir put it, 
“Simply left alone, the natural world, and especially the wilderness 
areas, have a priceless and irreplaceable value that science has yet to 
comprehend.” (authority) 


Testing the Evidence Made in Claims 


By now, you probably realize that the claims you make rest on the strength of 
the supporting material. A sound argument is one in which the evidence is both 
qualitatively and quantitatively adequate. To test the evidence’s soundness, 
you can apply three basic standards. 

First, the quality of the evidence should justify the audience's acceptance. In 
Chapter 9, we discussed the principal kinds of communicative evidence. We 
saw that evidence must stand up to testing. You will recall that listeners should 
ask a series of questions about evidence before they accept it. 


e Are the examples used representative? 
e Are the statistics accurate? 
e Is the testimony authoritative? 


e Are analogies sound—that is, are the objects or ideas being compared 
really comparable? 


We saw that to be sound and acceptable to listeners, evidence should be accu- 
rate, recent, complete, taken from reliable sources, appropriate for the audience, 
and ethical. 

Second, the content of the evidence presented must be relevant to the claim. 
Evidence can be accurate and truthful and still not be directly related to the 
claim being made. Consider Meagan’s argument in favor of electing Josh as 
student government president. 


What we need most in a president is strong leadership. Josh has been my friend 
since we arrived here at the university. He has always been there for me, often 
putting aside his own problems or needs to help me when | needed help. 

Josh hasn’t had things given to him in life. He certainly wasn’t born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth. He has had to hold down a part-time job while going 
to school, and he doesn’t spend Christmas break skiing or the summers at the 
beach. When school is out, he works full-time at his uncle’s shoe store in his 
home town. 

Everyone likes Josh. He has a great sense of humor. When things got 
tense in our study group, Josh always found something funny to say to break 
the tension. 


Everything that Meagan said about her friend may be true; Josh is probably 
a very nice guy. But is that relevant to Meagan’s claim? Do the facts that he is a 
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good friend, is not rich, and makes people laugh support the claim that he 
would be a strong leader? Josh’s qualities as a friend might or might not be 
related to his ability to exert leadership. 

Third, the amount of evidence used must be sufficient to support the claim. What 
we have been talking about up to this point is largely a matter of the quality of 
evidence. There is also the matter of quantity. If you were trying to explain to 
your family how hard you have to work to get an education, you would likely 
do more than tell them you have a lot of reading to do or that you have to give 
a speech next week. You would surely give them all the details of the books you 
have to read, the papers you have to write, the exams you have to study for, the 
oral presentations you have been assigned, and so forth. In other words, you 
would present evidence that is not only true and relevant but also sufficient. Of 
course, what constitutes a sufficient amount of evidence depends on the audi- 
ence’s judgment. A claim that listeners see as highly controversial or about 
which they are skeptical calls for more evidence than one that audiences find 
easier to believe or less contentious. 

Louis gave a brief speech in class on the benefits of aerobic exercise. One 
claim he made was that swimming was both healthy and enjoyable. Since 
Louis’s speech could not exceed five minutes, the amount of evidence he could 
use was limited. He chose a claim that would not be highly debatable and 
therefore would need a minimal amount of evidence, but still enough to meet 
the standard of sufficiency. Notice how he brought evidence to bear to support 
his claim. Even though that claim was not highly contested, Louis wisely did 
not rely simply on an assertion. 


There’s no doubt that swimming is good for you. Experts agree that swimming 
improves flexibility, coordination, and strength, and ranks just below running for 
aerobic benefits. Dr. Robert McMurray of the University of North Carolina’s 
Human Performance Lab points out that swimming instantly increases blood 
flow to your heart. And in a study of swimmers, Dr. Eric Orwoll, chief of 
endocrinology at the VA Medical Center in Portland, Oregon, found that they 
had more calcium and phosphorus in the spine and arm bones than did their 
sedentary counterparts. He concluded that “resistance exercise, like swimming, 
should give you the same kind of effect as weight-bearing exercise.” 

And there are a lot of people who seem to find swimming both healthy and 
fun. A Lou Harris poll, for example, reported that 26 million people swim three 
or four times a week. The American Red Cross, which offers swimming courses 
throughout the country, reports that they have issued more than 70 million 
water safety certificates. 


The best argument, then, is one in which the 
claims are most adequately supported by the evi- 
dence and which grows out of an intellectually and 
emotionally acceptable premise. The best argument 
is not always the most effective one, just as the best 
product is not always the one that sells the most. As 
we have stressed, audiences make judgments about 
arguments, such as what is sound or sufficient evi- 
dence. Unfortunately, consumers—consumers of 
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products and consumers of arguments—can be and e Is the evidence sufficient to warrant the claim 


are being duped. Intellectual hucksters are harmful being made? 


and dangerous. The ethical responsibility of the § \— 
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PORTFOLIO 


Safe and Sound 


Look at the sketch you 
constructed for Portfolio 
16.1 and each of the . 
claims you wish to 
advance. For each one, . 
is your evidence sound 
enough to promote audi- 
ence acceptance? Is the 
evidence truly relevant 

to the claim? Is the 
evidence sufficient to 
substantiate the claim? 


\ 
\ 
( 


a 





Speakers and listeners can test the quality of evidence 
by answering these three questions: 


e ls the evidence sound enough to justify the 
audience’s acceptance of the claim being made? 


e Is the evidence relevant to the claim being made? 
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speaker is to carefully apply the principles that demonstrate the proper use of 
evidence. It is the listener’s responsibility to evaluate carefully and critically the 
relationship between evidence and claims. 
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Preview The process of reaching a sound conclusion may be inductive, when a 
speaker argues from particulars to a generalization, or deductive, when a speaker 

moves from a generally acceptable premise through particular instances to a claim 
consistent with the premise. 


ound reasoning is not automatic. Not everyone examining the same 

evidence will draw the same conclusion from it. The two ways in which 

we normally reason—from particular instances to generalizable conclu- 
sions or from a general principle to specific cases—are called inductive and 
deductive reasoning. 


Inductive Reasoning 


inductive reasoning examin- Inductive reasoning requires that you examine a set of specific instances or 
ing a set of specific instances make a series of observations, then proceed to draw a general conclusion based 
or making a series of observa- on them. Here is an example: 


tions and drawing from those 


Fact 1: My sister is weaker than my brother. 
examples a general conclusion 


Fact 2: My mother is weaker than my father. 
Fact 3: Iam weaker than my boyfriend. 


Conclusion: Males are stronger than females. 


As this example suggests, we use induction every day, often without realizing 
it. We point out, for example, that Democrats are liberal, professors are intellec- 
tual, women are sensitive, and accountants are quiet. Most of these generaliza- 
tions come from induction. Although we must guard against stereotyping and 
allowing the conclusions we draw to become unthinking, rigid categories (as we 
pointed out in Chapter 5), we cannot avoid reasoning inductively. 

For example, a speaker who argues that overexposure to loud music results 
in impaired hearing is basing her conclusion on specific examples of people 
who have suffered hearing losses. Whether she is right depends on the number 
of cases she has observed and the representativeness of the sample she is dis- 
cussing. Could the people to whom she is referring have had their hearing 
damaged in some other way? Is there any chance of hereditary weakness? Are 
there dramatic instances to the contrary? We can never be absolutely certain. 
The best the speaker can do is to convince her audience through the weight of 
evidence that the outcome is likely. 


probability the extent The process of induction, then, relies on probability. It relies on past expe- 
to which we can predict riences or observations to predict what is likely to happen. Induction typically 
something based on past moves from particulars to a generalization. In the following excerpt from a 


experiences or observations student speech titled “Controlling Pests,” you can see how Maria relies on spe- 
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cific examples (particulars) to reach her conclusion (the generalization). In this 
portion of her speech, Maria reasons inductively. 


We have seen that insects cause a tremendous amount of damage to crops and 
that pesticides are not always effective or safe in combating this problem. So 
what do we do? Well, pests can be controlled naturally in several ways. 

First, by altering the genetic makeup of plants, we can produce crops that are 
resistant to diseases and pests. An article in BioScience reported that “some insect 
pests that attack the foliage of the eight to ten most widely grown crop plants are 
controlled by the use of plants bred to be genetically resistant to them.” Second, 
biological control through such natural enemies as microorganisms helps in pest 
management. As Biologist James Cook indicated, of 850 natural enemies of 
insect pests and weeds, 40 percent are providing some level of biological con- 
trol of targeted insects and weeds. And, third, decoys are a common organic 
method of controlling pests. Decoys are plants that, planted among crops, attract 
the insects first. The insects can then be detected and destroyed before they 
attack the crops. A common decoy, for example, is yellow nasturtiums planted 
at the base of a tomato plant to attract aphids, who are attracted to the color 
yellow. Once on the flowers, they can be detected and destroyed. 

So we can see that natural ways of combating pests can be effective. 


Using inductive reasoning, Maria has sought to prove that natural means of 
pest control are effective. That is, she has reached a generalized conclusion 
based on particular examples of organic methods. 


Deductive Reasoning 


We are using deductive reasoning when we begin with a generally accepted 
premise and apply that premise to a specific situation or person. A classic exam- 
ple of deductive reasoning, called a syllogism, might look something like this: 


A. All ministers are pious. (major premise) 
B. Reverend Smith is a minister. (minor premise) 


C. Therefore Reverend Smith is pious. (conclusion) 


Most of us do not think or talk this formally, but we often rely on informal 
deductive reasoning when trying to be persuasive. Suppose you are urging a 
friend not to quit school, so you advance this argument: “You'll get a good job 
when you graduate from college.” In a formal sense, you are arguing as follows: 


A. People with college degrees get good jobs. 
B. If you don’t quit, you will graduate from college. 
C. Therefore you will get a good job. 


Frequently, as in this example, we don’t actually go through all the steps 
with the audience. We expect the listeners to fill in the missing premise. This 
“rhetorical syllogism”—a syllogism adapted to persuasive argument—is called 
an enthymeme. This is often how we construct arguments in our daily lives: 
“He is so rude. He never thanks me for anything I do for him.” This argument 
leaves out the premise, “Failing to thank people for favors done is rude.” 
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deductive reasoning apply- 
ing a generally accepted 
premise to a specific situation 
or person 


syllogism a classic, formal 
argument in which one pre- 
sents a Major premise, a minor 
premise, and then a conclusion 


enthymeme a classic form of 
argument in which a premise 
is omitted with the expecta- 
tion that the audience will 
supply the premise 
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Of course, as in all aspects of persuasion, much depends on the audience. 
Most people would accept the premise that not thanking people is rude. 
Sometimes, however, some listeners might contest the implied premise. “She’s 
so snobbish. She belongs to Alpha Alpha Alpha Sorority,” is based on the 
premise that sorority women are snobbish. Some people might accept this 
premise, but it is likely to be rejected by members of sororities in general and 
certainly by members of Alpha Alpha Alpha. 

If the premises are true or accepted as true by the audience, they are 
the starting point for a deductive argument, which then offers particulars 
linking the premises with the generalized conclusion. Examine the following 
passage in which a student questions the use of SAT scores in college admis- 
sions. In this excerpt, you can see how Rick, the speaker, offers the basic prem- 
ise that college admissions ought to be fair. It can be assumed that such a prem- 
ise would seem sensible to his listeners. So he then proceeds deductively 
toward a conclusion. He gives particulars designed to show that the SATs, 
upon which admissions are based, are not fair. If this evidence is convincing, 
relevant, and sufficient for the audience, it will support the generalization 
that he reaches: the SATs should not be used in admissions decisions until they 
are revised. 


If you’re like me, you’re probably glad you got into college. Some of you may 
have had no trouble while others might have sweated out admission decisions. 
No matter how we got here, | think we would all agree that the way decisions 
are made to admit students should be fair. We all ought to get an equal chance 
and be judged by the same standards. Well, you may be shocked to realize that 
that just isn’t happening. 

All of us took the SATs to get into this school. Well, that’s fair, isn’t it? You 
might be shocked to know that the SATs work against women. A report by the 
University of California at Berkeley showed that women earn higher grades in 
college than men with identical SAT scores and claimed that “women are in 
fact better students than the SATs predict and are therefore typically underrep- 
resented proportionately.” And how about minorities? David Wilmouth, author 
of “Should the SATs Be a Factor in College Admissions?” argues that racial bias 
accounts for the consistently lower scores achieved by minorities. Surely how 
much money you have shouldn’t determine whether or not you should be 
admitted to college, right? The Phi Delta Kappan did a study that demonstrated 
a direct correlation between poor SAT scores and school-age poverty, lead- 
ing them to conclude that “poverty is the single best 
predictor of how well a student will do on the SAT.” 


KEEP IN MIND 16.3 This situation should not go on. The SATs need serious 
revision, and until that happens they should not be used 

Inductive and Deductive Reasoning to determine college admission. 

e Inductive reasoning typically proceeds from 

particulars to a generalization. Of course, in any argument there is always 
e Deductive reasoning moves from a generally room for error. Conclusions based on either induc- 
acceptable premise through particular instances tive or deductive reasoning are not absolute. The 
to a claim consistent with the premise. audience will ultimately judge whether a speaker 
e No form of persuasive argument leads to makes a good case for his or her claims. Table 
absolute conclusions. 16.1 compares inductive and deductive patterns 





of argument. 
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Preview Arguments can be unsound when flaws in reasoning, or fallacies, occur. 
Common fallacies occur when speakers draw irrelevant conclusions, employ 
insufficient evidence, make faulty assumptions, and indulge in personal attacks. 


s we have pointed out, any claim is only as good as the evidence that 
supports it. Many things can go wrong during the reasoning process, 
leading one to draw a faulty conclusion. Following are some common 
fallacies in reasoning that ought to be avoided, both by speakers and by. listeners. _ fallacies flawed arguments 
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These frequently occurring fallacies are often known by the Latin names given to 
them by scholars centuries ago. The fallacies may be described as those that 


e result from conclusions that are irrelevant to the premise (fallacies 
of relevance). 


e stem from inadequate evidence (fallacies of inadequate evidence). 
e are based on false assumptions (fallacies of false assumptions). 


e arise when claims are answered or supported by personal attacks 
(fallacies of personal attack). 


Fallacies of Relevance 


Appeal to Ignorance (Ad Ignorantium). Speakers will sometimes try to 
convince audiences that because a certain proposition has not been proven 
wrong, it must be right. If a friend told you that she was getting thought waves 
from a boy in her math class urging her to ask him out, could you 
prove that she wasn’t? If you couldn’t, that would not, of course, prove that 
she was getting these extrasensory messages. Yet many speakers seem to 
believe that such an argument is correct. A legislator, for example, offered the 
following argument: 


| am convinced that my bill to require teachers to lead children in saying the 
pledge of allegiance every day in school will instill stronger feelings of patriot- 
ism and loyalty to our country. So far, no one has been able to prove that I’m 
wrong about this. So, if I’m right, why would anyone here oppose making our 
kids more patriotic? 


No one might be able to prove that saying the pledge won’t make children 
more patriotic, but that does not support the conclusion that saying the pledge 
will result in increased patriotic feelings. 

The ad ignorantium fallacy may be viewed from the opposite angle as well: 
just because something has not been proven to be true does not prove that it is 
false. Because no one has been able to prove that there is life on other planets 
does not necessarily mean that there isn’t. In the following argument, a student 
reached a fallacious conclusion after an accurate review of the evidence: 


So we've seen that, while there are instances which seem to suggest that some 
children act violently after watching television and some studies indicate that 
television violence can desensitize children to violent acts, no one has been 
able to establish a direct link between TV and violence. We can only conclude 
that television does not produce violent reactions in children. 


Because we can’t prove that TV causes violent behavior does not mean that we 
have proven it doesn’t cause such behavior. 


Appeal to Popular Beliefs (Ad Populum). Sometimes known as the bandwagon 
effect, this fallacy occurs when a speaker urges listeners to endorse ideas or atti- 
tudes primarily because many other people are supporting them. Although we 
may have been admonished not to “follow the crowd,” many of us are tempted 
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to do so in certain situations, and public speakers sometimes take advantage of 
this inclination, urging listeners to endorse a plan, buy a product, or embark on 
a course of action simply because “everybody is doing it.” Knowing that other 
people support an idea or product is one piece of information we might want 
to be aware of, but that knowledge is not terribly persuasive by itself. Often we 
hear polling data used to support action: “Since this plan is approved by 63 per- 
cent of Americans, it should be adopted.” Whether approved or not, any plan 
that cannot be supported with good reasons should be viewed skeptically. In 
the following excerpt, the speaker makes an effort to secure listeners’ approval 
with an ad populum fallacy: 


All of us, as good Americans, know that in time of war we must support our 
men and women in uniform, no matter how we feel about the war. The time 
for dissent has passed now that the people have spoken, and all loyal citizens 
will do their best to help our country defeat our enemies. 


Because there is popular support for the war does not mean that the war is 
justified or is likely to be in our best interest. 


The Disconnected Conclusion (Non Sequitur). This fallacy occurs when an 
argument is introduced or a conclusion drawn that has no logical connection to 
what has gone before. You may be trying to get a friend who is in academic trou- 
ble to study harder. Your urging may produce the response, “Well, I don’t see you 
getting all A’s.” This assertion doesn’t relate to the issue at hand: how your friend 
can improve his grades. A student who maintains, “That astronomy teacher 
doesn’t know very much about physics. He can hardly speak English,” has pro- 
duced a non sequitur: whether or not the instructor can speak English may relate 
to how effective he is as a teacher, but it is irrelevant to the claim that he doesn’t 
know anything about physics. In the excerpt that follows, the speaker’s final 
conclusion is not relevant to the evidence she presents and is a non sequitur: 


The King of Communicati 
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This ad is based on a discon- 
nected conclusion (a non 
sequitur). The sex appeal of 
the models, “covered” by a 
cell phone, has nothing to do 
with the implied claim that 
this company will provide 
superior service. 

(Bill Aron/PhotoEdit) 
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There really is no good reason to prevent first-semester students from joining 
sororities. It will help us to make friends early in our college careers and get 
over the natural feelings of homesickness. Besides that, living in a house helps 
you become more responsible and develops your social skills. And the food at 
the house, as everyone knows, is so much better than dorm food. So, being in 
a sorority won’t affect your adaptation to college academic work. 


The reasons the speaker offers may be good reasons for allowing first-year stu- 
dents to join sororities, but they do not support her conclusion that joining a 
sorority won’t affect one’s academic adjustment to college. That conclusion 
doesn’t follow from the evidence; it just isn’t relevant to the support the 
speaker offers. 


Appeal to Tradition (Ad Verecundiam). You have probably heard this fallacy 
expressed many times as, “We’ve never done that before.” Perhaps you've tried 
to convince a friend to study with you and have been rejected on the basis that 
she has always studied alone. Perhaps you've tried to get other members of an 
organization to which you belong to have a car wash to raise money, only to be 
answered with, “We always have a raffle.” People often like to do things they’ve 
always done because they’re more comfortable with the familiar. But this kind 
of a response doesn’t really reflect the proposal being made and is irrelevant as 
to whether the idea is a good one or not. Consider this excerpt as an example: 


The proposal to change orientation procedures for new employees has some 
serious problems, as | see it. They have always begun the orientation by filling 
out the proper forms. Being introduced to their superiors first, before we get the 
paperwork over with, has never been tried before. This new orientation would 
not follow the pattern we’ve used for years. | don’t think we ought to get into 
something that’s untried. 


Anything new, of course, will be “untried.” This objection doesn’t offer specific, 
well-supported objections that are relevant to the plan itself. 


The Red Herring. This argument attempts to throw the audience off track 
when a speaker does not want the quality of the argument examined. (The term 
red herring comes from an old practice of using the scent of smoked herring to 
train hounds to hunt.) A red herring raises irrelevant, often highly emotional 
issues aimed at gaining listeners’ hasty support. You and a friend, for example, 
might be arguing over whether prayer in public schools should be allowed. Your 
friend asserts, “The real issue here is whether we are going to allow atheists to 
determine what happens in our schools.” Yet you, and many others who oppose 
prayer in schools, may be deeply religious and still uphold the principle of sep- 
aration of church and state. The issue is not atheism, but your friend hopes to 
get some support by reducing the situation to simplistic and largely irrelevant 
terms. The following excerpt offers another illustration of the red herring fallacy: 


My client is a fine, upstanding citizen who has spent his life in community 
service. He was a Boy Scout leader, sang in the church choir, and coached 
Little League. This man has lived here all his life and never has been charged 
with a crime before. Would such a man be likely to have embezzled money 
from his employer? 
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Perhaps he wouldn't be likely to do so, but his attorney has not addressed that 
issue here. The man’s guilt or innocence must be established by an examination 
of the evidence. The introduction of his presumably exemplary life is a red her- 
ring, not relevant to whether he actually committed the crime with which he 
is charged. 


The Straw Man. If a speaker describes a false, easy-to-refute argument as one 
that is made by his opponents, then proceeds to demolish it, he is said to be set- 
ting up a straw man. This is a fallacy when the argument that the speaker rep- 
resents as his opponent’s is distorted and misleading. For example, if you were 
trying to convince a friend that it would be a bad idea to cheat on a test, and he 
asserted, “You think everyone should be perfect, that we all have to do the right 
thing all the time. Well human beings aren’t like that. Sometimes we do things 
that we’re not proud of but have to do to get ahead.” That statement includes 
a distortion of your argument. You would find it very hard to defend the propo- 
sition that we should all be perfect or that human beings could act in such a 
way that they never failed to do the right thing. You made the point that cheat- 
ing is unethical—a point that is hard to refute. So your friend set up a straw 
man—everyone should be perfect—that is easier to knock down. Following is 
an excerpt that illustrates the straw man argument: 


We need to continue to find ways to reform the welfare system so that our tax 
dollars are not wasted on those who just want a free handout. Opponents of 
reform believe that anyone who doesn’t care to work shouldn’t have to. They 
argue that if a woman wants to have children out of wedlock, knowing that the 
state will give her enough money to take care of 
them, that’s her right, and we have the obligation 
to support her with our taxes. 


The argument that this speaker imagines his oppo- 


few taxpayers want to give money to people who 
refuse to work or to support those who expect that 


reform, however, have never made such arguments. 
They have expressed concern for single mothers 


bility that many children will fall below the poverty 
level. They have raised a variety of objections to 


more jobs is a better solution to welfare problems. 


The speaker does not address these arguments. speaker’s conclusion, instead of addressing the 
Instead he creates a straw man that will be easy to issue, is based on the assumption that things should 
knock down. always be done as they have been in the past. 


appeal to popular beliefs (ad populum), the discon- 
nected conclusion (non sequitur), appeal to tradition 
(ad verecundiam), the red herring, and the straw 
man—are flawed because the conclusions they draw 
are not relevant to their premises. 





Fallacies of Relevance 


iis f Several fallacies result when conclusions are based on 
nents making is, of course, an easy one to refute— irrelevant supporting evidence. 


e In the appeal to ignorance (ad ignorantium), a 
3 speaker asserts that because a proposition has not 
others will take care of them. Opponents of welfare been proved to be wrong, it must be right. 


¢ In the appeal to popular beliefs (ad populum), 
’ ‘ 4 a speaker urges acceptance of ideas because 
whose pay will hardly cover childcare and the possi- everyone else supports them. 


¢ In the disconnected conclusion (non sequitur), the 


re ‘ conclusion offered by a speaker has no logical 
specific reform plans and suggested that creating connection with what has gone before. 


¢ In the appeal to tradition (ad verecundiam), a 


° The red herring is used by a speaker to divert listen- 
These fallacies—appeal to ignorance (ad ignorantium), ers’ attention from the real issue to one with which 
they are more likely to agree. 


e The straw man is a false, easily refuted argument 
that a speaker sets up as that of his or her opponents 
and then easily demolishes. 
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Fallacies of Inadequate Evidence 


False Cause (Post Hoc). This very common fallacy occurs when a speaker con- 
fuses a chronological relationship with a causal one. Simply because one event 
follows another does not prove that the first caused the second. Because your 
roommate smokes and gets better grades than you does not mean that smok- 
ing results in better grades. Politicians often fall into the post hoc fallacy. The 
incumbent congressman asserts that his support of gun control has resulted in 
less violent crime. His opponent maintains that the congressman’s failure to 
support tax relief has led to economic problems for local businesses. This exam- 
ple also illustrates the important point that most problems and their outcomes 
have multiple causes. Too often we have a tendency to oversimplify. Seeking 
simple solutions to complex problems can lead to the post hoc fallacy. Here is 
another example: 


Here’s a very important reason to go to college: the more education you get, the 
more money you will make. So if you want to ensure a comfortable lifestyle and 
an income that will provide your family with all their needs, as well as the lux- 
uries that we would all like to enjoy, you had better get an advanced education. 


It is true that, on average, people with college degrees tend to make more 
money than those without them. But notice that this argument asserts that if 
you go to college, you will do well financially. All college graduates are not 
alike, however. How well you do financially also will depend on your personal 
characteristics and goals. Furthermore, all college programs are not alike. 
Graduates with an M.B.A. may do better financially than graduates with a 
degree in education who become teachers, and those with an M.B.A. from a 
prestigious school may do better than those with a degree from another school. 
And, of course, a woman with an M.B.A. from Harvard may earn less money 
than a man with no college education who took a small convenience store and 
turned it into a nationwide chain. The point is that going to college does not 
automatically lead to material success. A speaker who asserts anything to the 
contrary may be committing a post hoc fallacy. 


The Hasty Generalization. This fallacy occurs when a speaker jumps to a 
hasty conclusion on the basis of inadequate or unrepresentative observations. 
This is perhaps the most common inductive fallacy. A person observes a limited 
number of college students, senior citizens, Catholics, or kindergartners, then 
draws a sweeping generalization about others of the 
same category. Often a speaker is quoting the 
research of others who have drawn such conclusions, 
so he or she needs to know as much as possible about 
the sample size, representativeness of the sample, 





These fallacies occur when conclusions are drawn and objectivity of those who collected the data and 
without sufficient evidence to support them. drew the conclusions. Here is an example from a 
e The false cause (post hoc) fallacy occurs when a student speech: 

speaker maintains that because an action preceded 

an event, the action caused the event. Last spring | spent three weeks as an observer in 
° The hasty generalization is a false conclusion based one of these poor schools. What | saw was lazy 

on inadequate or unrepresentative observations. teachers and lazy students. Everyone seemed to 





be going through the motions. Students weren’t 
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motivated to learn and teachers were just too tired and frustrated to try to get 
anything out of these kids. | don’t believe that pouring money into poor schools 
will help them much. People just won't do things they don’t want to do. 


It is unlikely that the student really did observe “everyone” in the school. 
What he saw was a small sample of teachers and students. Further, they were 
from one particular school. To generalize from this limited experience about 
ail teachers and students at “poor schools” is to reach an unwarranted, 
fallacious conclusion. 


These two fallacies—the false cause (post hoc) and the hasty generalization— 
occur when conclusions are drawn without sufficient evidence to support them. 


Fallacies of False Assumptions 


False Alternatives. This fallacy results when a speaker bases her or his argu- 
ment on the assumption that only a very limited number of alternatives exist. 
When only two options are presented, this fallacy may be referred to as a false 
dilemma. If someone at a party asks, “Are you going to have a drink, or are you 
some kind of prude?” you have been presented with only two alternatives 
designed to make you do something you might not want to do. You don’t want 
a drink, but you don’t want to be labeled as a prude either. The assumption that 
you have to choose one or the other is false. Obviously you can refuse a drink 
without condemning others for drinking, or you can refuse a drink and still be 
a sociable person. In trying to persuade listeners to take a particular position, a 
speaker sometimes poses a very undesirable alternative to the one the speaker 
is urging them to accept. Consider this example: 


The budget deficit, while reduced in recent years, is always a serious threat. 
The only way to make sure that it doesn’t grow out of hand is to cut programs. 
Some people may be hurt by this, but we have no choice—either we cut 
programs, or we run the risk of huge deficits building up again. 


There are certainly other choices possible. One choice is to do nothing and 
see if the deficit really does grow. Another is to raise taxes to prevent a deficit. 
Another is to combine small cuts in some programs with modest tax increases. 
It may be that cutting programs is a good solution, but that must be proven. To 
offer either huge deficits or program cuts as the only alternatives is to present 
a false dilemma. 


Begging the Question. This fallacy rests on circular reasoning: arguments 
go in circles, with no proof for the assertions advanced; rather the conclusion 
is assumed by the premise. Suppose, for example, that someone asserts, 
“Jane Marshall is brilliant.” You ask, “How do you know?” The person replies, 
“She belongs to Phi Beta Kappa.” Then you ask, “What does it take to get 
into Phi Beta Kappa?” If the person responds by saying, “You have to be 
brilliant to be elected to Phi Beta Kappa,” you have a clear case of circular 
reasoning. To demonstrate brilliance, one might refer to Jane’s problem- 
solving ability, her communication skills, or her creativity. In short, one would 
offer specific evidence to prove the assertion instead of begging the question by 
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assuming that the two assertions can be used as proof of each other. Here is 
another example: 


A good reason for keeping capital punishment is that it deters crime. Potential 
criminals will think very carefully before committing murder if they know that 
they will be executed if they are caught. Therefore the murder rate is reduced 
when capital punishment is in place. 


This speaker maintains that capital punishment deters crime. What is his evi- 
dence? Just his assertion that potential criminals will be deterred by capital 
punishment. In other words, when forced to support his contention, the 
speaker makes the same claim in different words. 


The Faulty Analogy. This flawed reasoning results from the false assumption 
that two objects being compared are comparable when, in fact, they are not sim- 
ilar enough to warrant the comparison. A skeptical manager might argue, “It’s 
silly to talk about letting workers make decisions about their own jobs. You 
might just as well talk about giving horseracing back to the horses!” The com- 
parison between workers and horses here is scarcely justified. There might be 
perfectly good reasons why workers should not make some of their own deci- 
sions, but this analogy fails to present any of them. Speakers often use false 
comparisons to make an issue that they support seem much more desirable to 
listeners, as in the following example: 


Gun control is not a new idea. Keeping guns out of the hands of the people has 
been tried before. In Nazi Germany, guns were confiscated to prevent any 
groups from taking actions that might have undermined Hitler. In Cuba, Castro 
has tried to make sure that no one but his own Communist followers have 
guns. Whenever dictators want to stifle opposition, they take away people’s 
guns. Now we have men and women in Washington who want to pass gun 
control legislation to take away your guns. 


The clearly implied comparison is based on the assumption that political 
supporters of gun control legislation are similar to dictators, a wildly improba- 
ble analogy. One of the many obvious ways that this comparison breaks down 
is that our political leaders can be voted out of office in the next election. 
Although there may be valid arguments against passing specific gun control 
legislation, the speaker has not presented them here. 


The Slippery Slope. The faulty assumption behind this fallacy is that every 
action taken will lead to another action, until the first action can be viewed as 
the same as the most extreme one. That is, if you take the first step down the 
slippery slope, you will soon find yourself sliding to the bottom. Again, some 
opponents of gun control afford a good example of this fallacy when they argue 
that allowing the government to ban any kind of weapons at all will lead to 
confiscation of all guns. The following example illustrates the slippery slope 
fallacy as it was used in a student speech: 


The Board of Trustees is considering raising tuition next year. This is a very dan- 
gerous action and threatens to undermine the very foundation of public edu- 
cation. A state university is supposed to serve the interests of the citizens of the 
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state; if this tuition increase is put in place, it will 
be the first step in an ever-increasing spiral of ris- 
ing costs for us. Eventually, everyone who is not 
rich will be excluded from our state universities 
and only the elite will have the opportunity to get 
a college education. 


This argument assumes that the proposed increase 
will ultimately lead to the worst-case scenario. The 
increase might indeed result in a hardship for some 
students, and better alternatives to rising costs might 
be found, but the extreme case envisioned by this 
speaker is not warranted by the evidence presented. 


These fallacies—false alternatives, begging the ques- 
tion, the faulty analogy, and the slippery slope— 
result from false assumptions and therefore suggest 
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Fallacies of False Assumptions 






Fallacies that result from false assumptions suggest 
incorrect or misleading conclusions. 












e The False alternatives fallacy results when a speaker 
suggests that only a very limited number of alter- 
natives exist when, in fact, other alternatives 
are possible. 





e Begging the question is based on circular reasoning, 
in which the conclusion is assumed by the premise. 


e The faulty analogy occurs when a speaker compares 
two things that are not similar in relevant ways. 






¢ The slippery slope results when a speaker assumes 
that every action will lead to another action, until 
the most extreme result is predicted as likely. 








incorrect or misleading conclusions. 


Fallacies of Personal Attack 


Attack Against the Person (Ad Hominem). This fallacy is well known. 
Examples abound during political campaigns when opponents attack each 
other’s character, integrity, or intelligence. This kind of attack is fallacious when 
it diverts attention away from the issues or is used to substitute for a discussion 
of proposals, ideas, or plans. You might propose, for example, that your organi- 
zation take on a community service project, such as helping illiterate adults 
learn to read. Someone could quite legitimately argue that such a project is too 
time-consuming or that there aren’t enough members interested in that particu- 
lar service. But if someone opposes your idea by saying, “Well, Jane hasn’t been 
a member of this organization for very long, so I don’t think we should take her 
suggestion seriously,” that person is not discussing the proposal at all, but rather 
is committing the ad hominem fallacy. Here is another, more complex example: 


The congressman’s attack on the president’s behavior is hypocrisy of the worst 
sort. The congressman has, for many years, had an affair with a woman who is 
not his wife and has an illegitimate child. Who is he to say that anyone else 
has violated the moral code observed by most people in this country? 


Now it might be true that the congressman is a hypocrite. Likewise the con- 
gressman probably has done things in his private life that many would find 
immoral or offensive. Indeed the congressman might have drawn the above 
response because of his own personal attacks on the president. But this 
response does not get at the issue of the president’s behavior. It is an ad hominem 
fallacy because it does not deny or defend the president's action, but instead 
attacks the person who raised the issue. 


Guilt by Association. This fallacy arises when someone judges the quality of 
an idea or the worth of a person or program solely on the basis of its associa- 
tion with other ideas, persons, or programs. For some people, any idea that 
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comes from someone they dislike is bad. If you view yourself as politically lib- 
eral, you might be tempted to discredit the views of Pat Buchanan, Jesse Helms, 
or William FE. Buckley, Jr., because of their conservative images. Much research 
has shown that we frequently rate an idea, painting, essay, or speech much 
higher if we are told that it came from a person we feel has high credibility than 
if it is attributed to a neutral or negative source.! This illustrates the power of 
ethos that we discussed earlier. It is very important, however, to focus on 
the quality of an idea or argument being advanced rather than either accepting 
or dismissing it because its source has associations that we see as positive or 
negative. You can see this fallacy operating in the following example: 


How can we believe that this proposal is made with our best interests in mind? 
Mr. Morgan says it will save us a lot of money. But Mr. Morgan belonged to an 
investment club in which the investors lost almost everything. One member of 
that club was actually indicted for fraud, while a few others pulled out just in 
time to make a lot of money at the expense of their fellow members. 


It is most likely that Mr. Morgan was not the one indicted for fraud, nor was 
he one of the members who pulled out, or the speaker would probably have 
said that. In all likelihood, Mr. Morgan was one of the unfortunate investors 
who lost a lot of money. But the speaker is suggesting that Mr. Morgan’s 
plan—which is not discussed—is suspect because of 
Mr. Morgan’s former associates. 
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Arguments that are based on personal attacks—the 


Fallacies of Personal Attack ad hominem attack and guilt by association—are 


Certain fallacies are used by speakers to sidestep the flawed because they sidestep the issues involved and 

issues involved and misdirect the listeners’ attention misdirect the listeners’ attention. 

through personal attacks. The fallacies we’ve discussed are not the only rea- 

e The attack against the person (ad hominem) diverts soning problems you may encounter, but they are 
attention away from the issue by direct attacks on the some of the most common. By becoming familiar 
character, intelligence, or integrity of an opponent. with them, you should better understand the kinds of 

¢ Guilt by association arises when a speaker attacks flaws that can occur in arguments. Understanding 
the worth of a person or his or her ideas based on these fallacies is the first step toward identifying 
that person’s associations. them in the speeches of others and avoiding them in 





your own speeches. 


RECOGNIZING AND AVOIDING THE USE OF FALLACIES 





Preview To uncover fallacies—and thus to protect yourself against them and avoid 
using them yourself—you can use a model of argument that will help you see faulty 
relationships between the evidence and the conclusions based on that evidence. 


| t is important to remember that as a listener, you should be skeptical of 
arguments, examining them carefully for defects. As a speaker, you have an 
ethical and logical obligation to produce sound arguments. You must exam- 
ine the structure of arguments you hear very carefully and look for flaws when 
you construct your own. ; 


Recognizing and Avoiding the Use of Fallacies 


A simplified version of the Toulman model, based on the work of the 
philosopher Stephen Toulman, can help you spot fallacies.2 This model sug- 
gests that there are three basic components of an argument: the data, or evi- 
dence; the claim, or the conclusion drawn from the evidence; and the warrant, 
a statement, usually implied and not spoken, that justifies moving from the 
data to the claim. Diagrammed simply, an argument should look like this: 


DATA CLAIM 


WARRANT 


As an example, here is an excerpt from a speech on how the justice system 
works for minorities: 


Our justice system means justice for all. But it doesn’t really work that way in 
practice. A federal investigation of the New Jersey State Police found conclu- 
sive evidence of racial profiling. The New York Times reported a story of an 
African American businessman who was stopped as he got off a commuter 
train and searched in the train station although the police were looking for a 
suspected robber described only as “a young black man.” According to an 
ACLU survey, African Americans are four times more likely to be stopped by 
police in a large city than are whites. 


The data in this argument are racial profiling in New Jersey, a businessman is 
searched without cause, and a survey shows racial bias in police stops. This leads 
to the claim that our justice system does not provide justice for all. Is that claim 
warranted? It is if you believe that justice requires that all people be treated alike, 
regardless of race. Diagrammed, the argument would look like this: 


DATA 

e New Jersey State Police engage in racial profiling. 

e New York police stopped a man only because he was black. 

e Police in major cities stop African Americans more than whites. 


WARRANT 
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data evidence or supporting 
material 


claim a conclusion arrived 
at by contemplating particular 
evidence 


warrant a belief or assump- 
tion that justifies accepting 
a claim 


CLAIM 
e The justice system does not 
provide justice for all. 


e Justice requires that all 
people be treated alike. 


How can this model help you to recognize and avoid fallacies? By analyz- 
ing the data and the claim, you can determine the implied warrant—what you 
have to agree with in order to accept the conclusion based on the evidence. As 
examples, consider each of the kinds of fallacies we have discussed and see 
how the model can work to help you. 
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Fallacies of Relevance. An automobile ad suggests that a certain car is the best 
car in the country because it is the most widely sold. 


DATA CLAIM 
¢ More people buy this car than any other. e This is a better car than any other. 


WARRANT 
e The more cars that are sold, the better the car. 


The flaw here is obvious. There could be a lot of reasons, aside from quality, 
that this car sells well. It might be a lot cheaper than others, for example, 
so more people can afford it. The warrant for this claim is an ad populum, or 
bandwagon, fallacy. 


Fallacies of Inadequate Evidence. A member of the city council argued that a 
zoning exception not be granted because the last exception granted to a builder 
led to another request by that builder for another exception. 


DATA CLAIM 
e A past request was followed by an additional e This request will just lead to more 
request for an exception. requests for exceptions. 
WARRANT 


e Exception requests are always followed by 
more requests. 


On the CD, go to the This argument is flawed because the speaker seems to be basing his claim on 
speech on Child one example. There is no evidence, and little likelihood, that every builder will 
Protection. Analyze the nature act in the same way. The warrant for this claim is a hasty generalization. 


and quality of the speaker’s 
arguments by identifying her 
premises, warrants, and claims. 
To what extent are her arguments 
sound, effective, and ethical? 
Justify your views. 


Fallacies of False Assumptions. As you are planning your schedule for next 
semester, Mike, a biology major who lives in the same dorm as you do, drops 
in. He suggests that you not take a history course you're thinking of taking 
because he found it very boring. 


DATA CLAIM 
e Mike found the history course boring. e You should not take the course. 


WARRANT 
e Since Mike found this course boring, 
you will, too. 
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By asserting that this product 
“makes a statement” whereas 
all other choices are ordinary 
and lacking in good taste, this 
ad presents false alternatives. 
(Reprinted with permission of 
Waterford Crystal) 





The problem here is Mike’s assumption that you and 
he have the same interests. You may be considering 
the course because you enjoy history, whereas you 
don’t care much for science. This warrant is based on 
a false analogy. Look at the sketch you constructed for Portfolio 16.1. 
Are any of your claims derived from faulty or falla- 


cious reasoning? What correctives might you under- 
Fallacies of Personal Attack. A political speaker take? Make a note of any problems you detect and any 


attacked his opponent for her opposition to gun con- solutions you will pursue. 
trol, a position taken by radical militia groups, assert- 
ing that such people are dangerous terrorists. 


PORTFOLIO 





A Genuine Argument 








DATA CLAIM 
e Gun control is advocated by militias and e My opponent and militias are 
by my opponent. dangerous terrorists. 
WARRANT 


e Since my opponent takes a position held by terrorists, 
she is sympathetic to terrorism. 
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It is clear that the only way to accept the conclusion 
that both are terrorists is to accept the flawed war- 
rant that just because they agree on one issue, they 
must be similar in all other respects. This warrant is 
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Recognizing and Avoiding Fallacies 


To detect fallacies, obviously guilt by association. 
¢ uncover the warrant that leads from the data to 

the claim. Searching for the warrants in arguments can be a 
¢ evaluate the warrant to see if it justifies the claim. very useful way to uncover hidden assumptions and 
If the warrant does not support the claim, the fallacy beliefs that are not reasonable when examined. 
will be exposed. Identifying these warrants will assist you in detect- 





ing fallacies in the messages you hear and avoiding 
fallacies in constructing your own arguments. 


RATIO:NA L TSZ4A TE ON A N D REAS ON IN G 





Preview Sometimes speakers rationalize, substituting or adding stated reasons for 
real reasons. Listeners should recognize their own rationalizations so that they can 
make more informed judgments. Rationalizations that lead to arguments that are not 
well thought out and appropriately developed are unethical. 


is not what we publicly express. You might, for example, have gone to 

a meeting or participated in an activity that you say interests you, but 
in reality you went because a person you wanted to get to know better would be 
there. Similar situations abound in our lives. You might, for example, buy some- 
thing that is very expensive because you want it, like it, or want to indulge your- 
self, but later say that you bought it because it will save you money in the long run. 
A popular cartoon once showed a young boy writing a letter to a medical school. 
After going through a long section in which he attested to his desire to help oth- 
ers, his wish to be useful to society, and his need to serve the community, he ended 
up with something like, “And besides all that, I really want to make a bundle.” 


W e have all been in situations where our real reason for doing something 


Rationalization in Public Speaking 


Public communication offers numerous examples of this process at work. 
Speakers often give lofty, highly principled, and highly abstract reasons for pro- 
moting policies or plans that are less idealistic than they sound. They appeal to the 
purity or integrity of the U.S. Constitution, urge us to launch a campaign to check 
the rising tide of crime in the streets, or urge us to adopt policies that promote self- 
help as opposed to government aid. Sometimes these speakers are honest and 
straightforward in their arguments; at other times, they use such arguments to 
mask racism or selfish motives. Welfare reform, for example, may be advocated 
by some speakers because it is simply a way of reducing their taxes. Other speak- 
ers might promote tax reform to guarantee that everyone pays a fair share or to 
preserve the rewards of one’s labor, both of which are commendable. But some- 
times these are merely acceptable ways of arguing on behalf of those who want to 
pay as little as possible to support the needs of society. 

The process that we have been discussing—finding good or acceptable rea- 
sons for taking action or supporting ideas that one is inclined to take or support 
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in any case—is called rationalization, substituting or adding stated reasons in 
place of the underlying real reasons. 


Motivations for Rationalizing 


Why do we rationalize? We probably rationalize because of how we believe cer- 
tain public arguments will affect our image—the image that we have of our- 
selves and the image that others have of us. For example, if we like to think of 
ourselves as practical and hardheaded, we may not wish to admit, even to our- 
selves, that we bought a new car because we like its color and sporty design. In 
such a case, stating the salesperson’s arguments about gas mileage, record of 
repair, and comparative costs allows us to preserve our self-image. 

It’s also quite conceivable that we might want to do something that we per- 
ceive as being in contrast to the norms or practices of a group with which we 
identify, so we try to find reasons for that behavior that are acceptable to the 
group. One professor who identified himself with what he considered to be the 
moderate-to-liberal intellectual community decided to vote for a gubernatorial 
candidate who was conservative and decidedly not intellectual. The real reason 
for his choice may well have been that the opposition candidate was personally 
distasteful to him or that he was really much more conservative than he would 
admit. But he justified his action by asserting that the candidate of his choice 
was a great friend to education in the state. If one judged the candidate by his 
support of the university’s basketball team, this was true; by almost any other 
criterion, it was not. The professor perceived his vote for the candidate as being 
something that had to be justified in terms of the accepted norms of the group 
with which he identified. 

Rationalization has profound and far-reaching implications for both speaker 
and listener. For the speaker, as we pointed out in Chapter 5, one important task 
in analyzing the audience is understanding the kinds of allegiances, loyalties, 
and associations that audience members have and therefore the kinds of moti- 
vations and pressures to which they might be vulnerable. As you prepare to 
speak, you must be aware that audiences may demand a good, sound argument 
not only to be convinced or motivated—they may be that already—but, in a 
sense, also to be armed with weapons necessary to defend their decisions. 

The lifelong Democrat, for example, may be ready to switch parties because 
he feels that would be in his best economic interest. Yet he hesitates to abandon 
long-professed principles for what he fears might appear to be crass or selfish 
reasons. He needs reasons—other than personal self-interest—to act. A 
Republican speaker seeking his vote will provide those reasons. There are 
many motivations for change: the Democratic voter’s beliefs could well have 
changed over the years; he might be convinced that his own party has deviated 
from its original principles; he might just think that it’s time to give the other 
party a chance. Nevertheless the wise speaker will recognize that the audience 
may be looking for a rationalization—another motivation for the speaker to 
provide them with a good, sound, sensible argument. 

For the listener, the most important fact about rationalization is that he or 
she does it. Rationalization is simply a part of our behavior. It is a way in which 
we manage the world around us. There are times when we must rationalize in 
order to cope with our lives. But in a public speaking situation, the more 
we can understand about our own reactions to messages, the better we are at 
judging and acting on those messages. 
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rationalization supplying 
stated reasons for certain 
actions or beliefs in place of 
the actual, underlying reasons 
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Identifying the 
Real Reasons 


What really compels you 
to advance a certain posi- 
tion? Do you have the 
best intentions of others 
at heart? Are you being 
honest with yourself 
about your own motiva- 
tions? Attempt to identify 

| and assess your reasons 

| for speaking and how 

| those reasons influence 
what you say. 
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Rationalization 


e Rationalization substitutes or adds stated reasons for 


real reasons. 


e We rationalize because we see certain public argu- 
ments as more advantageous to us than private ones. 


want to do. 








SUMMARY 


e Speakers may rationalize when they provide listen- 
ers with acceptable reasons for doing what they 


e Listeners should recognize their own rationaliza- 
tions so they can make more informed judgments. 

e Arguments that are not well thought out and appro- 

priately developed are unethical. 


Chapter 16: Arguing Persuasively 


As we respond, we should try to understand the basis of our response. 
Ultimately we may decide that it is not politic, polite, or safe to explain to oth- 
ers the real reasons for our actions. We may never want to tell someone that we 
bought a car because it was fire-engine red and “hot.” Nonetheless we can 
make more informed decisions if we at least recognize the basis of each deci- 
sion. Maybe if we say honestly to ourselves, “I really want to buy that car 
because of its look,” we might give ourselves a chance for internal rebuttal—a 
chance for another part of ourselves to say, “Is its appearance worth the gas 
guzzling?” How we resolve that question can depend on many factors, such as 
our perception of environmental problems, our commitment to the ecology, our 
realistic assessment of our own finances, or our basic value system. 
Rationalization is, after all, a way of smoothing over conflict. The critical 
listener will often encourage self-conflict in order to make the best decision. 

Undoubtedly any discussion of rationalization raises ethical questions. On 
the most basic level, we cannot ask, “Is rationalization right or wrong?” 
Rationalization simply is; it is a psychological process. The real question is 
whether rationalization can be misused or misdirected by speakers and listeners 
in the public speaking situation. 

All of us know that at times people are offered what appear to be “good rea- 
sons” to encourage them to do things that are harmful or socially undesirable. 
Some people tend to act on the basis of prejudice, ignorance, and narrow- 
mindedness, grasping at more “respectable reasons” for doing what is essen- 
tially wrong. Other people have basically good instinctive feelings that direct 
them to act in ways that are beneficial to the community in which they live. 
These people may need to be assured, through argument, that their instinctive 
responses are indeed good ones. The resolution of 
such issues will hinge on how speakers or listeners 
see themselves and the world in which they live. That 
is, their personal values will ultimately determine the 
way in which rationalization is used. 

In the context of this chapter, however, there is one 
rule related to ethics and rationalization, and to rea- 
soning in general, that seems sensible: a sound argu- 
ment is one that is clearly thought out, well developed, 
and supported by evidence, and that reaches a sensible 
conclusion. An argument that is an obvious effort to 
promote reasonable and logical thought could hardly 
be conceived of as being unethical. However, an argu- 
ment that is unsound, is based on faulty or insub- 
stantial evidence, and comes to a conclusion that is 
misleading or myopic does not promote clear thinking, 
and to offer such an argument is clearly unethical. 





























premises on which the argument is based. Moving from those premises, you 
use evidence that is justified, relevant, and sufficient to support sound 
claims. While all claims may be substantiated by the principal forms of support 


[: presenting a reasoned rhetorical argument, you carefully examine the 


Endnotes 


discussed earlier in this book, different types of claims suggest the use of dif- 
ferent evidence. Claims of fact are usually supported by statistics, specific 
examples, testimony by people with authority, and comparisons. Claims of def- 
inition rely primarily on authority. Claims of cause are best supported by sta- 
tistics, authority, and analogies. Claims of value are best established by appeals 
to common values and narrative examples, although statistics and authority 
also can be useful. In supporting claims of policy, statistics and authority are 
especially effective, along with specific examples, comparisons, and definition. 

You may proceed inductively by examining a set of specific instances from 
which you draw a general conclusion, or deductively by beginning with a 
generally accepted premise and applying that premise to a specific situation. 

As a speaker, you need to understand and avoid common fallacies that 
result from conclusions that are irrelevant to the premises, that stem from 
inadequate evidence, that are based on false assumptions, or that arise when 
claims are answered or supported by personal attacks. As a listener, you should 
look for fallacious reasoning and always assume a skeptical attitude as you 
evaluate arguments. 

In the process of putting together a good argument or reacting to an argu- 
ment presented to you, be aware that people typically rationalize, embracing 
what they consider publicly acceptable reasons for a belief or action in place 
of other, less admirable or sensible reasons they may have. Rationalizing 
is not always a bad thing, but speakers need to recognize ethical limits in 
encouraging listeners to do so. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND 


What makes a good argument? Provide an example. 
How can you determine whether a claim is warranted by the evidence? 
Contrast each of these types of claims: fact, definition, cause, value, and policy. 


What is the difference between inductive and deductive reasoning? 


SS te tN a 


Name the different categories of fallacies, explaining why each results in 
faulty reasoning. Provide an example of a specific fallacy for each category. 


6. Provide one example of how the Toulmin model can be used to recognize 
and avoid fallacies. 


7, What is the meaning of rationalization? What is the relationship between it 
and reason? 


8. Should speakers and listeners try to avoid rationalizing? Why or why not? 
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The introduction uses three 


rhetorical questions. The first 
leads into a startling statement 
based on statistical evidence. 
McNamara suggests the fight 
against drug use should be 
aimed at protecting our 
health, a basic need. This 
unstated premise is that 
solutions are effective only if 
they actually prevent drug use. 
The second question refines 
the problem and asserts that 
efforts to prevent drug 
distribution are ineffective 
and costly. The third question 
introduces the next section’s 
chronological narrative. 


The quick historical summary 
supports a claim that 
legislation to prevent drug 
use was introduced for 

moral reasons, and not at 

the insistence of medical 
authorities. This assertion, 
following the premise, further 
suggests that the program is 

a failure. 


Here Chief McNamara 
appeals to listeners’ safety 
needs. His statement that he 
is not in favor of drug use and 
believes in regulation builds 
his ethos and implies that he 
wishes to avoid extremes— 
both of the pre-1914 situation 
and of the war on drugs. 


Chapter 16: Arguing Persuasively 


The following persuasive speech was given in 1997 by Joseph McNamara, former 
chief of police of San Jose, California, to the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco. 
You will see that Mr. McNamara doesn’t cite the sources for the evidence he offers. 
Given his experience and the fact that he is a fellow of a highly respected research 
institute and an established author, he relies on his ethos to ensure his audience's 
acceptance of the reliability of his sources. The speaker tries to show that solutions 
to the drug problem are effective only if they actually prevent drug use, and by that 
criterion the government's drug war has failed. He also argues that not only has the _ 
program failed, but it has produced additional negative results. 


The Drug War: Violent, Corrupt, and Unsuccessful 
Joseph McNamara 


hat i is the ES behind the United pees international war 
W: drugs? It is a blurry picture. There is no clear line between the 

dangerous molecules that are made illegal and the safe molecules 
that we decide may be used under proper supervision. The most dangerous 
drugs of all are alcohol and tobacco, which kill close to a million Americans 
a year. If we look at all illegal drugs, cocaine, heroine, LSD, and PCP, it is 
estimated that they kill between 3,000 and 20,000 Americans a ty It is quite - 
clear that we are not reacting to the danger of drugs. 

Why have we waged this enormously unsuccessful and costly war against 
drugs? About two centuries ago certain groups in the United States began 
lobbying efforts to attach a criminal and a moral stigma to drug use. They | 
succeeded in getting drugs outlawed. How did we get into this situation? 

England used to rule the world and waged two wars to force China to accept 
opium. The use of opium was popular in England at the time and without the 
stigma that it has today. So opium was sold to China and subsequently caused 
problems there. When the American missionaries came to China they found the 
effects very destructive. They began to lobby England and other countries to 
stop trading opium, and they began to campaign aggressively in America. The 
Congressional Record is quite clear. Drugs were not criminalized in part because 
of complaints from the police or medical authorities. They were criminalized 
because religious groups got their version of sin put into the penal code. In 1914 
they succeeded in getting the Harrison Act passed, which is the cornerstone of 
the legislation in the United States. 

Prior to 1914, the United States had a drug problem in the sense that many > 
people were using drugs without being aware of the dangers. But there was 
no international black market, no organized crime involving drugs, none of 
the terrible violence and world-wide corruption that we see today. Since 
drugs were criminalized we have all those things. Estimates are that the per 
capita use of drugs is twice what it was before drugs were criminalized. 

I am not in favor of drug use. I think all drugs possess danger and require 
regulation. What I am suggesting is that we have two extremes. On one side 
we have the U.S. war on drugs; on the other side we have pre-1914 total 
market freedom for any drugs. Neither of these extremes is the answer but 
in between there are a lot of things that could occur. 
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The war on drugs cannot succeed. About $500 worth of cocaine or heroin 
in a source country, Mexico, Bolivia, Colombia, Peru, will bring as much as 
$100,000 on the streets of an American city. All the cops and prisons and 
armies of the world can’t stop this; it is an economic force that is simply 
unstoppable. The profit is there because of prohibition. You all know what 
happened when the United States, from 1920 to 1933, prohibited alcohol. We 
had violence, corruption, the formation of an organized criminal structure 
which is still with us today. Because our thinking about these substances is 
frozen a century ago we are unable to rationally look at what the drug war is 
doing to America. 

The war on drugs has not reduced drug use. The United States says that 
it will reduce or eliminate foreign production of drugs. If you have followed 
the news over recent months you know that this is ludicrous. The fact is that 
many of these countries are poor, and drug profits are greater than their gross 
_ domestic product. During the presidential campaign, George Bush went to a 
summit with the presidents of Peru, Argentina, Brazil, and Colombia. They 
told him bluntly that they were not going to destroy their countries in a civil | 
war because we Americans can’t control our demand for drugs. That is a 
very legitimate point. This problem exists because millions and millions of 
_ Americans are willing to spend billions and billions of dollars to purchase 
_ something even though it is illegal, even though they have been told that it is 
dangerous for their health. 

The entire illicit supply of drugs for the United States could probably be 
_ grown in about 50 square miles, almost anywhere in the world. With that in © 

mind, the government’s contention that they can stop foreign production of 
drugs is ridiculous. The government has to lie to itself; it decertifies Colombia 
for aid because Colombia wasn’t trying hard enough to prohibit drugs, and 
then they increased aid. These countries hate our hypocrisy, our overbearing 
methods; they think this is an American problem and that we are very 
- disrespectful of their sovereignty and indeed we are. 

Strategy two was that since we can’t stop production of drugs, we 
seize them at the border. The government estimates that they seize about — 
10 percent. One indication of how unsuccessful this is, is that despite seizures 
of tons of cocaine and heroin, the street price remains stable. The supply 
already here is so great that even vast seizures of drugs do not cause a rise in 
the price. Early in the drug war, the government said that tough enforcement 
increased the price of drugs and made them harder to get. Those on the 
front lines of policing said that it didn’t make it harder, but it made it more 

expensive and made drug users commit more crimes to get money for the 
drugs. That strategy of interdiction also fails because of our vast borders, the 
enormous volume of international trade, and what is left of the Constitution’s 
prohibitions against unlawful search and seizure. 

The third aspect of the government's strategy is massive incarceration. We 
now have 1.6 million people under penal sanction in the United States, the 
greatest number in our history. Many are in for long, mandatory sentences 
of 5, 10, 15 years in prison. Many serve 80 percent of that time. Judges 
increasingly do not have discretion. This imprisonment falls most heavily on 

‘minorities. There is an old racist stream that runs through drug prohibition. 
The Congressional Record when the missionaries were calling for making drugs 
illegal is quite explicit. They talked about their efforts to Christianize the 
“yellow heathen” and to save the “Inferior races.” There was also testimony 
that these substances made black men rape white women. In 1937, the 
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The body of McNamara’s 


speech begins by asserting 
that the economic force of 
drugs is so great that the 
traffic cannot be stopped. 


Here McNamara begins 
specifying how the drug war 
has failed. He examines 
each government strategy 

in turn, starting with an 
assertion that foreign 
governments cannot and will 
not reduce production. 


He appeals to common sense 
by ridiculing the notion of 
halting production of a crop 
that could be grown in such a 
small space nearly anywhere. 


McNamara cites the stable 
price of heroin and cocaine 
and the impossibility of 
patrolling our vast borders to 
demonstrate that seizing drugs 
at the border isn’t working. 
He further invokes his ethos 
as he refutes the claim that 
drugs are harder to get. 


McNamara uses statistical 
evidence to take on the 
government incarceration 
strategy. He shows that 
prisons are more crowded 
than ever, then combines 
historical testimony and 
statistics to highlight racist 
undertones in U.S. drug 
policy. Note McNamara’s 
effective use of specific 
examples to bolster his claims. 
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Arguing the program causes 
worse problems, he turns to 
instances of corruption, 
offering a striking specific 
example. McNamara appeals 
to his audience by describing 
the ways in which their rights 
could be trampled on and 
their property seized by 


describing the seizure process. 


McNamara now returns to 
examining government 
strategies to prevent drug 
use and argues that DARE 
has failed. 


Returning to his introduction, 
he mentions alcohol and 
tobacco again and offers his 
solution: that other drugs be 
treated in the same manner 
as these two and repeats his 
claim that criminalized drugs 
are not as harmful as smoking 
and drinking. 
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Marijuana Tax Act fade marijuana illegal with the same racist come  | 
and the same inflated erroneous rhetoric that these drugs cause violence. The _ 
government’s own study indicates that only 4 percent of homicides take place 
because someone is out of their mind on drugs. The other violence associated _ 
with drugs is the drug trade, the commerce between drug dealers, and the 
culture of drug dealing. Drug arrests of nonwhites are four to five times 
greater than for whites, despite the fact that about 80 percent of drug crimes 
are committed by whites, and this is reflected in the prison population. 

We have this ominous future before us, people doing mandatory sentences 
who some day will get out. What chance are they going to have in life? We 
have drug-free work places so nobody with a drug record could getajob 
to begin with. We now have drug-free housing; if your son or nephew gets 
busted for pot someplace else, you will be evicted from public housing. _ 

We have created this monster for ourselves; we virtually have ensured that 
people that we have punished for drug use can never rehabilitate themselves. _ 
The other problem is the enormous corruption. We invaded Panama 

because President Bush called General Noriega an “international thug.” 
As soon as the troops had secured the city a Drug Enforcement agent put 
handcuffs on General Noriega, who is now residing in a federal prison 
for 40 years. A year later that same DEA agent was himself arrested for 
stealing $720,000 in laundered drug money. The corruption has reached : 
into our federal law enforcement; all throughout our nation we see the police _ 
corrupted, and the legal system paralyzed. Another heavy penalty we pay for 
the hysteria about these substances is that we have authorized seizure of : 
private property. Remember that under criminal law if you are accused by __ 
the police of a crime, you are presumed innocent until you are proven guilty 

in court. 

Not so with seizure. Law enforcement authorities can seize a property if 
they suspect that it is used in a criminal enterprise, and you have to go to | 
court to prove that you are innocent. They have seized more than $4 billion, 
without criminal conviction occurring in most cases. With the mere presence _ 
of suspicion, large amounts of cash, an “Informant” who said that you were 
involved with drugs, etc., they can take your house, your business, your car, 
and they have done this over and over again. 

Drug education is another thing that the government talks about. The 
government has spent unprecedented amounts of money trying toeducate 
young children not to use drugs. The DARE program (Drug Abuse Resistance _ 
Education) runs about $1 billion a year. It is taught by uniformed police 
officers in schools throughout the country, often financed by federal grants. 
Two studies commissioned by the government showed that DARE was 
ineffective. The government did not print or publish this study, which created _ 
an uproar in the research community. DARE had a constituency, and the 
government didn’t want to lose that constituency by els that DARE - 
had failed. 

We should declare the war is over. The mere word itself gives a 
connotation that anything goes, that all kinds of violations of search and — 
seizure laws, all kinds of misconduct make sense, that the police can do 
anything because we are waging war against evil substances. We could | 
immediately treat marijuana as we treat alcohol and cigarettes. There has _ 
never been a recorded death by marijuana, there has never been a recorded 
homicide caused by smoking pot. Prominent politicians and leaders, Bill 
Clinton and Newt Gingrich, have talked about how they experimented with 
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pot. Now brain damage aside, neither of them went on to heroin or to commit 
armed bank robberies as far as we know. 

We need to step back. Prohibition ended when President Hoover 
appointed a commission to study how Americans could be more law- 
abiding. The commission repealed prohibition a few years later. Anyone 
who looks objectively at America’s drug war will see that it is racist, violent, 
corrupt and unsuccessful. That is why I think a commission for investigating 
the situation is needed. 
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CHAPTER SURVEY CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


The Functions of : 
Ceremonial Speeches 


The Speech of 
Introduction 


After studying this chapter, 
you should be able to 


1. understand the diverse 
functions of ceremonial 
speeches. 

2. identify and describe 


several different types of 
ceremonial speeches. 


The Acceptance Speech — 
The Speech of Inspiration 
The After-Dinner Speech 


3. prepare and deliver 
at least one kind of 
ceremonial speech. 


t is hard to live in this society without listening to some speaker, somewhere, 

introduce or pay tribute to someone, present or accept an award, or give a 

speech to motivate or inspire. These ceremonial speeches are usually associ- 
ated with very important occasions: weddings, funerals, graduation ceremonies, 
awards banquets, conference closing ceremonies, and major political events. 

Ceremonial speeches may differ in tone, length, specific purpose, and level of 
challenge to the speaker. For instance, some speakers might find it relatively easy 
to offer a toast but would find the idea of delivering a eulogy more daunting. 
Even so, most ceremonial speeches share certain basic functions. 


FHE FUNCTIONS OF CER EM OFN TAL 3S-? E-E Gthigkes 





Preview Ceremonial speeches are often presented in formal situations and may be 
associated with important cultural rituals. Through these speeches, we may celebrate 
our values and beliefs, applaud or remember our role models and heroes, and strive 
to offer our listeners encouragement and inspiration. 
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The Functions of Ceremonial Speeches 


bolic importance. As we honor others, pay tribute to those we love or have 
lost, and celebrate our accomplishments, we are participating in rituals that 
bind us together as a community, a group, or a country. Ceremonial speaking 
uplifts us, comforts us, and reinforces our beliefs in ourselves and in one another. 


¢ ‘ peeches that are given on ceremonial occasions are rich in ritual and sym- 


Celebrating Values and Beliefs 


Most ceremonial speeches articulate and reinforce common values. What has 
brought us together? What defines us as a group? Which of our victories or 
accomplishments are we most proud of? What are the principles we cherish? 
What do we believe in most deeply? 

In their inaugural addresses, U.S. presidents remind us of our common 
beliefs. John Kennedy did so eloquently when he said, “Let every nation know, 
whether it wishes us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend, oppose any foe to assure the survival 
and the success of liberty.”! Similarly, Dwight D. Eisenhower concluded his sec- 
ond inaugural address by saying, “May the light of freedom, coming to all 
darkened lands, flame brightly—until at last the darkness is no more. May the 
turbulence of our age yield to a true time of peace, when men and nations shall 
share a life that honors the dignity of each, the brotherhood of all.”* Americans 
share the values emphasized in these ceremonial speeches: liberty, freedom, 
and peace. Other cultures may share different values, such as interdependence 
and collectivism, and speakers in those cultures would speak to those values. 


Honoring Heroes 


Those members of our organizations, communities, and nation who personify 
and illuminate our values are our heroes. By holding them high, praising their 
accomplishments and special qualities, and remembering how they lived their 
lives, we are reminding ourselves of our own values. Heroes are our role mod- 
els, and so we shower them with honors, decorate them in time of war, choose 
them as our commencement speakers, and mourn them when they die. 

When Ronald Reagan eulogized the space shuttle astronauts killed in the 
Challenger explosion in 1986, he referred to them as “seven heroes . .. who were 
daring and brave and [who] had that special grace.” Eulogizing Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Robert Kennedy said, “King dedicated his life to love and to justice 
between fellow human beings.” In a speech class, a student giving a speech of 
tribute said of her grandfather, “I admired him for his courage and strength. He 
was my anchor when my parents divorced. He comforted me and loved me 
and made me believe that I would survive. My grandpa was always my hero, 
but he was also my best friend.” In each of these cases, exceptional individuals 
were honored because they embodied human qualities admired by the speaker 
and presumably shared by the audience. 


Offering Inspiration and Encouragement 


When speakers present awards or pay tribute to individuals, deliver com- 
mencement speeches, or give motivational speeches, they offer encouragement 
and inspiration to listeners. A life well lived provides an example for us all—a 
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rituals formal or ceremonial 
acts performed regularly by a 
group of people 


values those things that we 
consider good and desirable 


heroes people we admire 
and look to as personal 
role models 


If you have not already 

viewed the speeches of 
tribute and self-introduction 
appearing on the CD, do so now. 
Consider how these speeches 
function to celebrate beliefs and 
values, honor heroes, and/or 
offer inspiration and encourage- 
ment. Are there other functions 
served by these speeches? 
Explain. 
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National heroes personify and 
illuminate our values. The 
Unknown Soldier, buried at 
Arlington National Cemetery, 
symbolizes military men and 
women who die in the service 
of the country. 

(Stacy Pick/Stock, Boston, Inc.) 





tangible example that shows us that hard work, determination, and the desire to 
succeed pay off. Many speakers who give acceptance speeches (accepting an 
award or honor) may say to the audience, “You can do this, too! I have every 
confidence.” The commencement speaker admonishes the graduating class to 
“reach for the stars.” After-dinner speakers may use humor to achieve similar 
goals. Even the eulogy can remind us that ordinary people like us can have quite 
an impact on others’ lives. Beyond reinforcing or celebrating values or people, 
the ceremonial speech can help us articulate goals, give us a clearer vision of the 
future, and challenge us to do our best. In Spotlight on a Commencement Speech, 
Sister Georgie Anne Geyer seeks to inspire her listeners, the graduating class of 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, by asking them to look inward, see what they 
love, and then follow their dreams with conviction and joy. 





one. It is not fun, not games, not winning or losing, not 
making money or having your 15 minutes on television; it 
is what no one can ever, ever take away from you, itis... 


There is really only one thing that | know to tell you 
graduates—only one thing—and that is FOLLOW WHAT 
YOU LOVE! Follow it intellectually! Follow it sensuously! 


Follow it with generosity and nobility toward your fellow 


man! Don’t deign to ask what “they” are looking for out 
there. Ask what you have inside. . . . Doing what you love, 


whether it is having children, working in a profession, 


being a nun, being a journalist, is all encompassing, all 
engrossing; it is like a very great love affair occurring every 
day. It is principle and creation, you know why you are 
here, your personal life and your professional life is all 


Georgie Anne Geyer, “Joy in Our Times,” 


pure joy. . 

So, seize ie moment joyfully. Follow not only your 
interests, which change, but what you are and what you 
love, which will and should not change. And always 
remember these golden days. 


Vital Speeches of the : 
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Ceremonial speeches take many different forms. In 
Chapter 1, we discussed three commonly encoun- 
tered ceremonial speeches: speeches of tribute, toasts, 
and eulogies. In the remainder of this chapter, 


Functions of Ceremonial Speeches 


we'll consider other important types of ceremo- Ceremonial speeches 
nial speeches: the speech of introduction, the accept- e celebrate beliefs and values. 
ance speech, the speech of inspiration, and the e applaud and remember heroes. 


after-dinner speech. See ii. 
e offer inspiration and encouragement. 
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Preview Almost every speaker has to be introduced. Even if the audience is already 
familiar with the person about to address them, they will expect someone to stand and 
make a few introductory comments. In many instances, the guest speaker is not well 
known to listeners, and so the speech of introduction provides essential information. 


offering different kinds of tributes, one option was to introduce a classmate 

to the rest of the class. In this chapter, we return to the speech of introduc- 
tion and consider it in the context of introducing a speaker who is about to 
make a presentation to a group of listeners. 

Many people who introduce speakers have no idea how to approach a 


| n Chapter 1, we discussed several first speaking assignments. In addition to 


speech of introduction. They may prepare very little, if at all, hastily scratch- _—_ speech of introduction a 
ing down a few notes about the speaker during lunch or quickly underlining a _ short speech that serves to 
few points on the speaker’s résumé. Some cop out completely by saying, “I’m _ introduce the principal speaker 


delighted to welcome our speaker tonight, a person who needs no introduc- 
tion.” Others go to the opposite extreme, giving a lengthy introduction that tells 
the audience more than they want to know or can absorb. Some introducers 
end up reading large portions of résumés—much to the audience’s chagrin. 


Purposes of the Speech of Introduction 


The effective speech of introduction will do three things. First, the introducer 
will extend a warm welcome to the speaker, making him or her know that 
everyone is pleased to have him or her as a guest. Second, the introducer 
should take pains to establish the speaker’s ethos by emphasizing key educa- 
tional or professional accomplishments, noting awards and honors, and dis- 
cussing the kind of expertise, knowledge, and experience the speaker brings to 
the topic he or she is addressing. Finally, the introducer should provide listen- 
ers with information they need to prepare them for the speech that follows. At 
the very least, they should be told the specific topic or title of the speech, and 
they also may need to know that the speaker will take questions afterward or 
will be available to interact with them at a reception following. 

In short, the speech of introduction sets the stage for the speaker and the 
speech. The introducer must keep the spotlight on the speaker and resist the 
urge to speak at great length. In Spotlight on the Speech of Introduction, a student 
officer of the Future Farmers of America (FFA) extends a warm welcome to a 


motivational speaker. 
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In FFA [Future Farmers of America], we are constantly 
striving to make a difference in the lives of students and 
in each other. The man you are about to hear from makes 
a difference in the lives - most of the people whom 
he meets. 

Dr. Rick Rigsby hails from the Lon Star State of Texas 


where he is an Assistant Professor in the Department of 


Speech Communication and Theatre Arts at Texas A&M 


‘University. After graduating from California State 


University, he became a television news reporter and 
sports reporter for a CBS television affiliate. In 1990, he 
earned his Ph.D. from the University of Oregon. 

Along with his responsibilities as a professor of commu- 
nication, he also serves on the coaching staff of the Texas 


A&M Fightin’ Aggies football team and as a preaching 


associate at Aldersgate United Methodist Church. 
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Dr. Rigsby’s first contact with FFA took place last year 
at the State FFA Presidents’ Conference, and to put it 
mildly, we fell in love! Since then, he’s devoted much of 
his time traveling all around the country and speaking to — 
FFA members. In fact, back in December, our national — 
office team had a chance to meet with him as he assisted 
with our communications training. | guess the best way to 
describe this man is by saying that he arrived as Dr. Rick — 
Rigsby, but when he left, he was our friend, Brother 
Ricky!! Seldom have | met a man who cares more deeply 
for people. With that, | want to ask your assistance in giv- 
ing a warm welcome to the man who can change our 
lives—Dr. Rick Rigsby! 


Speech given at the FFA State Convention. 


Tips for Preparing and Presenting the Speech 


of Introduction 


Presenting an effective speech of introduction requires an understanding of its 
nature and purpose and, like other speeches, careful preparation. Here are 
some practical guidelines: 


e Do your homework. As with other kinds of speeches, preparing carefully 
for a speech of introduction is important. Study the materials the 
speaker has provided, such as a résumé. Call and chat with the speaker 
if the information he or she has given you is unclear or incomplete. 
Make sure you understand exactly what the speaker plans to talk about. 


Introductions and 
Revelations 


Think back on speeches 
of introduction you have 3 
heard. Which were the 
most enjoyable? Why? 
Which were the least 
enjoyable? Why? 
Divide a sheet of paper 
into two columns, listing 
the most and least enjoy- 
able elements of these 
speeches. Then compare 
your lists with the obser- 
' vations and pointers we 
offer. In what ways do 
your experiences reflect 
our advice? What can you 
| add to the discussion? 


\ 


Look for connections between the speaker and the audience. Most speakers 
have accomplished many things, been many places, and won several 
awards. You clearly cannot cover them all. You will want to highlight 
information that would be important for any group to know. But you 
also will need to look especially for ways to introduce this particular 
speaker to this particular group of listeners. What do they have in com- 
mon? What values do they share? When you are able to make these 
connections, you will assist the speaker in establishing common ground 
with the audience. 


¢ Jot down some notes. Prepare a brief, preferably key word, outline. Make 
sure that you record accurate information. You'll want to get the right 
names of awards the speaker has won, schools he or she has attended, 
and so forth. The audience might not know the difference if you mis- 
pronounce the speaker’s title or say she attended Yale when she really 
went to Harvard, but surely the speaker will. 


DE ee a 


The Acceptance Speech 


¢ Deliver the introduction effectively. You should deliver your introduction 
using a direct, extemporaneous style. You will want to sound welcom- 
ing and comfortable with your knowledge about the speaker. If you 
know the speaker personally, your tone should convey warmth and 
pleasure. If you do not know the speaker, you should still sound as if 
you are excited to have the chance to hear him or her talk and convey 
your interest in the topic. Of course, the sentiments you communicate 
should be genuine. It would be best if you agreed to introduce only 
those speakers whom you regard positively. 


° Stay focused on the speaker. The clear purpose of the speech of introduc- 
tion is to introduce the speaker, not give yourself the chance to deliver 
a speech of your own. Some introducers end 
up sharing stories about how they met the 
speaker or talking about common experiences 
they have shared. It may be fine to share a 
brief anecdote of this sort, but don’t get 
carried away. You may be tempted to try 
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Evaluating Introductions 
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The speech of introduction should 





to impress the audience with how well * welcome the speaker. 
you know this person, but when you e establish the speaker’s ethos. 
succumb to this temptation, you have lost e prepare the audience for the speech to follow. 
your speaker focus. S 
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Preview Those who receive an award are often called on to make an acceptance 
speech. In accepting an honor, the speaker usually expresses a sense of gratitude, 
acknowledges others, and recognizes the deeper meaning of the award. Often brief, 
the acceptance speech should be carefully planned and delivered with language 
that is fitting to the occasion. 


e all enjoy receiving an award or being honored. When we are hon- 
W ored, we typically find ourselves in a public setting with an audience 
watching us receive our award. Sometimes we are not expected to do 
anything except smile appreciatively at the audience while saying “thank you” 
to the person handing us the award. On other occasions, however, we may be 


expected to make a short acceptance speech. 


Purposes of the Acceptance Speech 


In making an acceptance speech, you will want to convey a sincere sense of grat- 
itude to those who have honored you. Your expression of thanks should be spo- 
ken with a tone of modesty, grace, and sincerity. Suppose the leaders of your 
hometown have just named you one of the outstanding alumni of your local high 
school. Imagine yourself receiving this award in front of several of your former 
teachers and classmates, your parents, and a number of community leaders. You 


might begin by saying, 


acceptance speech a typi- 
cally brief speech expressing 
gratitude for an honor or award 
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FRAME OF REFERENCE 


In accepting an award, the 
speaker hopes to convey a 
sense of gratitude to the audi- 
ence. On receiving an award 
as an outstanding speaker, 
Scott McKain pays tribute to 
the organization that pre- 
sented him with the award as 
well as the special people 
who helped him in his career. 
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Thank you so much for honoring me with this wonderful award. | have always 
felt very fortunate to have grown up and been educated in such a fine, support- 
ive community. | will always treasure this very special honor because it comes 
from you—the people who have meant the most to me throughout my life. 


If sincere, this expression of thanks should be very well received. 

In your acceptance speech, you will also want to acknowledge others. This 
does not mean that you must come up with a lengthy list of everyone who ever 
contributed to your life in any way. But you do need to thank those who have 
helped you along the way, and especially those who are most closely associated 
with this particular award. 

A young woman, Patti, once won a state speech contest. In honor of her vic- 
tory, the mayor of her community presented her with the Mayor’s Key to the 
City at a formal meeting of the city council. In accepting her award, Patti 
acknowledged someone by saying, 


| would never have received this honor—in fact, | would never have even 
entered this speech contest—had it not been for the encouragement of my his- 
tory teacher, Dorothy Killion. It was Ms. Killion who found out about the con- 
test and encouraged me to enter it. She has been a source of inspiration for 
me ever since | entered high school, and today | am especially grateful for her 
faith in me. Without her, | would not be receiving this honor. 


Patti could have given credit to many other people, but she chose the person 
who had most directly contributed to this particular award. 

Finally, in delivering your acceptance speech, acknowledge the deeper 
meaning of the award, using language that fits the formality and dignity of the 
occasion. If you were accepting the Outstanding Alumni Award mentioned 
above, you would probably want to reflect on the values that your school and 
community stand for and affirm your commitment to those values and your 
appreciation of them. You might comment on what it means to you to be 
part of a community where education is truly celebrated, where people under- 
stand the meaning of being a good neighbor, and where diversity is valued. 
When you share your sense of the award’s deeper meaning, you show your 
understanding of its significance, and you honor your listeners and others 
responsible for giving you the award. 


Tips for Preparing and Presenting the 
Acceptance Speech 


Even though most of us will make an acceptance speech only a few times in our 
lives, when we do, the event will be very important to us, and we will want to 
do an excellent job. Here are some guidelines to follow: 


e Learn as much as you can about the award. Knowing about the award—its 
history and meaning—can help you prepare your comments concerning 
its deeper meaning to you. If you are the first person to receive this award, 
you may want to mention that fact. If other people you admire have 
received this award previously, mentioning them and your admiration for 
them would be fitting. 
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e Plan and practice your speech in advance. Make sure you know how 
you are going to convey your gratitude, whom you want to acknowl- 
edge, and what you want to say about the award’s true meaning. You 
can make a few notes. Practicing several times will help you deliver 
your speech with little reference to them. Speak as conversationally 
as possible. 


e Make your language fit the occasion. Acceptance speeches are usually 
delivered in formal settings, and your language should reflect a sense of 
dignity. Telling jokes and using slang are not appropriate. This is a time 
to speak formally, even eloquently, if possible. 


e Make your speech brief. Most acceptance speeches should be very brief, 
probably no longer than three to five minutes. The speech could be even 
shorter, as long as it contains the key elements discussed here. Your lis- 
teners will expect you to be brief. However important your award is, 
the audience will no doubt have other business to conduct, and perhaps 
a keynote speaker is yet to come. So a carefully crafted, brief acceptance 
speech is usually expected and appreciated. 

Like other speaking occasions, certain situations may call for a 
longer acceptance speech. The person who is nominated by the 
Republican or Democratic party to run for president of the United 
States, for instance, will be expected to make a much longer accept- 
ance speech. Those who are awarded the Nobel Prize traditionally 
deliver longer speeches. But most of us will not confront these types 
of speaking situations. 


e Adapt to audience expectations. Although we 
can make some generalizations about accept- 
ance speeches, each speech will grow out of 
a particular situation and may present you 
with diverse audience expectations. It’s | Which of the pointers provided in the text regarding 
important for you to understand these the acceptance speech make good sense to you, in j 
expectations and adapt accordingly. light of your viewing of an awards ceremony you've 

In Spotlight on the Acceptance Speech, Scott | seen on television or attended in your community? 
McKain adapted his speech well to a unique What, if anything, would you modify in the text? 
situation. Scott received a prestigious award ae = 
for excellence in professionalism and public 
speaking from the National Speakers 
Association. The entire evening’s program 
was devoted to five award presentations, | 
and each recipient was expected to speak for /KEEP IN-MIND 17.3 
several minutes (longer than the typical 
acceptance speech). Scott clearly knew his Functions of the Speech of Acceptance 
audience well and chose to conclude his 
speech by offering them hope and encour- 
agement, seeking to inspire them to excel. In 
a sense, he combined the acceptance speech 
and the speech of inspiration, which is dis- © recognize the deeper meaning of the award. 
cussed in the next section. 


PORTFOLIO 





“And I’d Also Like to Thank. . .” 











The speech of acceptance should 


e express a sense of gratitude. 


e acknowledge others. 
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This honor, this recognition, this award is so meaningful 
and so special. Yet, what | find myself thinking on this 
night is not so much of the wonderful honor, but of the 
wonderful people who have been so gracious, so kind, so 
incredible to me during the 15 years that | have been a 
professional speaker. 

| would certainly like to thank the selection committee 
because | know what a challenging and difficult and awe- 
some job it is—and | know how seriously you take it, and 
that adds to my appreciation of this wonderful honor. . . . 

There are some special people | would like to thank as 
well. Mark Mayfield and | have traveled around the coun- 
try speaking as all of you do, but Mark and | also do a team 
presentation together for a lot of chapter meetings. Mark 
and | talk about the importance of having a speaker 

~“buddy’”—someone with whom you can share, someone 
you can call in the middle of the night, someone you can 
talk with, share with, and Mark is the guy who has served 
that role for me. But Mark has also been one of my best 
friends for the past 25 years. And Mark, | appreciate every- 
thing that you have meant in my life and thank you so 
much for that... . 

The next one is tough. There was a young woman who 
left an incredibly difficult situation, a relationship that was 
emotionally and physically abusive. To take the steps she 
took—I don’t know that kind of courage—she turned her 
life around. She got a job, and because of her physical 
attractiveness and charisma, she was able to date some 


very successful people—bankers, lawyers, entrepreneurs. — 


And then, a guy came along and said he wanted to be a 
speaker.... When | asked her to marry me, | said, 
“Wouldn't it be so great if we could make it together?” We 
married after knowing each other 10 weeks—and that was 
15 years ago! And so, Sherri, the next time you smile that 
smile and crinkle your nose and your eyes flash and you 
giggle and say, “| made him all he ever was,” please know 
that | told my 2,000 best friends that / know it’s true. 
And, finally, my mentor is not here tonight—except in 
spirit. The reason | have had the chance to be here tonight 


is because | had the great good fortune to know a speaker 
named Grady Nutt. .. . Grady became one of my dearest, 
closest friends—an inspiration in my life. He did so many 
things to make my life so wonderful! Grady was the most 
incredible speaker | have ever heard. He could double an 
audience over in laughter—yet, he could set them straight 
with insight and truth and perceptions beyond which | 
have not known. | wanted to be Grady Nutt!! He helped 
my career in so many ways, but never more than when he 
took me aside one week before he died in a plane crash 
returning home from a speech. He said, “Scott, if you hope 
to be the next Grady Nutt, the best you can hope for is 
second place. Be the best Scott you can be!” 

| have this fear that tonight there are many of you who 
are first-timers and new in this business who are sitting 
there, and you've not only been inspired, not only been 
motivated—you’ve been terrified!!! (laughter) You've 
seen wonderful speakers, you’ve seen weaithy speakers, 
you've seen rich speakers talking to you about how 
they’ve spoken in Paris and how they've spoken in Israel 
and how they’ve spoken around the world—and you’re 
hoping you can speak, next week, somewhere close to 
home! The advice | would like to give you, for what 
it’s worth, is the advice that Grady gave to me: “Be 
the best you that you can be!” You've got a corner on 
that market! 

... | think of when Kevin Costner was accepting the 
Oscar for Dances with Wolves. He held that most famous 
award in his hand. He looked at it and he looked at the 
crowd and he said, “You know when we get together, in 
this same room, the same time next year . .. when we get 
together—there are going to be a lot of you who don’t 
even remember who won the awards.” “But,” he said, 
“you have given my friends and. my family and me a night 
we shall never forget.” Thank you for making that memory 
for me. 


Scott McKain speech 
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Preview The minister who speaks at a youth conference, the motivational speaker 
who talks to community volunteers, and the commencement speaker who addresses 
a group of graduating seniors all want to inspire their listeners. So, too, do keynote 
speakers at political conventions, as they celebrate and strive to reinforce the party’s 
fundamental principles. . 


The Speech of Inspiration 


he speech of inspiration is aimed at arousing listeners’ feelings of appre- 

ciation, commitment, and motivation to pursue worthy goals or embrace 

lofty values. Inspirational speeches are given in diverse settings, ranging 
from academic and business to political and religious. 


Purposes of the Speech of Inspiration 


Speeches of inspiration provide encouragement, offer a new perspective, and 
motivate listeners to do things differently or see life in a new light. They also 
remind listeners of their own values and reinforce shared beliefs. Speakers who 
inspire help listeners feel uplifted—their minds refreshed, their convictions 
clarified, their emotions stirred, and their spirits renewed. 

Spotlight on the Speech of Inspiration presents an excerpt from one of the 
great keynote speeches, delivered in 1984 at the Democratic National 
Convention by Governor Mario Cuomo of New York. 
In this part of his address, Cuomo seeks to inspire 
his listeners to embrace the values of the Demo- 
cratic party—a commitment to inclusiveness and 


ae n oan ne 


diversity—and to remember how fortunate they are The Inspiration Factor 


to be part of a nation that has upheld such values. In 
this excerpt, Cuomo moves toward his conclusion 
with a compelling story. 

Not everyone can be an inspirational speaker. This 
kind of speaking grows from one’s life history, phi- 
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speech of inspiration a 
speech intended to inspire 
appreciation, commitment, 
and motivation to pursue 
worthy goals or embrace 
lofty values 


Who inspires you? What motivational speaker, or “reg- 
ular” speaker who presented a motivational speech, 
has affected your outlook and degree of enthusiasm? 
What was it about her or his message that got to you? 
What was it about his or her delivery that fired you up? 


losophy, and desire to inspire and motivate others. Make a quick list of the speaker’s content and pres- 
Often the speaker will have an extensive background ~ entational style. Then read the tips we provide. How 
with a problem, an issue, or a goal. A person who does what you've listed reinforce what we’ve presented 
has overcome great adversity (such as a physical in the text? What supplemental insights can you add? 


disability), conquered a major problem (such as 





A speech of inspiration can 
motivate listeners to pursue 
worthy goals. Here Milton 
Creagh encourages his audi- 
ence of young students to 
avoid drug and alcohol abuse. 
(Associated Press) 
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alcoholism), or devoted his or her life to working with a social malady (such as 
poverty or child abuse) is an excellent candidate for inspirational speaking. 


Tips for Preparing and Presenting the 
Speech of Inspiration 


If you are in the position of giving a speech of inspiration, here are some 
guidelines to follow: 


e Establish your credibility. As an inspirational speaker, you must have a | 
positive ethos with the audience. There can be no doubt about your com- 
mitment in the minds of the listeners. Often the audience will already 
know of your commitment, or the person who introduces you will 
remind them. But if this does not happen, you will need to make your 
convictions clear. We can feel inspired only by those who are living the 
life they are asking us to live, whose successes empower them to offer us 
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The After-Dinner Speech 


encouragement, and whose philosophy we can cl 
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strongly identify with. ak 

¢ Reinforce the values you share with the audience. The most famous examples of speeches of inspiration 
Speakers cannot motivate or inspire listeners if in the United States are the inaugural addresses of our 
they share no common bond of values, aspira- presidents. To study some of these addresses, go to: 
tions, and goals. You can usually assume that http://college.hmco.com/communication/andrews/ 


you and your listeners believe in the same fun- 
damental ideals and share many aspirations. 
Nevertheless, during your speech you should 
celebrate those values, stimulating the audi- 
ence to remember and honor them. In some 
inspirational speeches, such as sermons, you will ask listeners to recom- 
mit to a life that more fully honors those things in which you all believe. 


Inaugurals. 


¢ Deliver your speech with enthusiasm and conviction. 
No one can be inspired by a speaker who 
delivers a speech without much enthusiasm. 
Perhaps more than any other kind of speaker, 
the inspirational speaker should use a dynamic, 
engaging delivery—with plenty of movement, 
excellent eye contact, and vocal and facial 
expressiveness. Projecting a confident, enthu- 
siastic style is essential to maintaining credi- 
bility and inspiring the audience. For most 
inspirational speeches, brevity is also a virtue. 
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Functions of the Speech of Inspiration 


The speech of inspiration should 
° offer encouragement, insights, or motivation. 
° help listeners feel uplifted, refreshed, or inspired. 


e reinforce shared values, goals, and aspirations. 


public_speaking/2e/students/ and click on Connecting 
to the Net. From there, follow the link to Presidential 

















Preview Sometimes speeches are given after lunch or dinner, perhaps in the 
context of a business meeting or conference. Although many after-dinner speeches 
seek primarily to entertain listeners, they may convey a more serious, memorable 


message as well. 


ost after-dinner speeches are enjoyable to listen to, but not all after- 

dinner speakers will see their primary goal as entertainment. When, 

for example, Alan Greenspan presents an after-dinner address to a 
group of distinguished economists, he may not be very amusing. In fact, in 
this situation the audience may be far from relaxed as they wait to hear his 
pronouncements on the future of the U.S. economy. In some situations, then, 
after-dinner speeches are informative or persuasive. 


Purposes and Challenges of the After-Dinner Speech 


Because after-dinner speeches are often delivered after the listeners have eaten 
either lunch or dinner, or sometimes at the conclusion of a long conference, 
most are brief. The speaker needs to establish a theme, set a mood, or convey a 


after-dinner speech a speech 
presented after a meal that 
attempts to stimulate enjoyment 
while informing or persuading 
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After-dinner speakers, though 
they may aim to convey an 
important message, should be 
sure to make the speech 
entertaining and enjoyable. 
(John Coletti/Stock, 

Boston, Inc.) 
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message. Although humor is often used, beneath the humor is usually a mem- 
orable message. The language should be lively and colorful, and the delivery 
spontaneous and direct. 

After-dinner speeches can be challenging. Humor is hard to plan; profes- 
sional humorists are likely to employ teams of writers, and even they can and 
often do flop. Also, what may seem funny to you or to a few of your friends one 
night may not seem so funny the next morning. 

For example, a student was preparing to give a report in class on a famous 
debate of the eighteenth century in the British House of Commons. The night 
before his presentation, he amused himself and his roommates with the idea 
that the debate could be reported the way Dick Vitale, the sports announcer, 
would report it. The next morning at 8:30, however, what had seemed so funny 
the previous night sounded strained and overdone in the classroom. Instead of 
being enjoyable, the experience was embarrassing for everyone. 

Spotlight on the After-Dinner Speech features a delightful after-dinner presen- 
tation by Mark Mayfield, a motivational speaker, to a large audience. His 
humorous stories were enhanced by an engaging, audience-centered style of 
delivery. It’s important to recognize that this segment is part of Mayfield’s 
introduction. The body of the speech uses much humor but simultaneously 
conveys a compelling message about laughter and life. 


Enjoyment Versus Humor 


Creating enjoyment, it should be pointed out, does not always mean being 
funny. In fact, many after-dinner speeches include a lot of informative material. 
And however lighthearted they may be, many, like a good fable, have a 
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~ tell you why. This happened years ago. I’m doing a meet- 
_ ing and it was a dinner event and we had a temporary riser 
_ much like this—and we had the head table up there—and 
everybody who could correctly spell their own name was 
at this table—crammed up there like sardines. 
: Halfway through the course of the meal the gentleman 
to the far right of the speaker decides to get slightly more 
_ comfortable—so he scoots his chair a tad to his right, but 
it’s enough of a tad to move the right rear leg of his chair 
off the platform. Now, you all know what happens when a 
chair sits on three legs! It doesn’t!!! He fell off the right side 
~ of the platform. Now, put yourself in his shoes. What is the 
first thing that you do when you fall from an elevated 
place? You reach for something—that’s right!! This guy’s a 
~ normal fellow—he grabs the tablecloth! (mimics this) Now, 
as he goes to the ground, he yanks everybody’s half-eaten 
meal onto our laps up there! 
Now, put yourself in these people’s places. What is the 
first thing that you do when you spill food on your lap? You 
jump up! That's right!! But, let me tell you something— 
before you jump up, you know what you do? You scoot 


I'm just a wee bit nervous about this, uh, platform. Let me 
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your chair back! This is 100% true: the entire head table 
just disappeared!! 

Now, you probably think that this was the apex of the 
entertainment—no, no, no! See, this was an awards pro- 
gram and the first award they were going to present is to a 
gentleman who’s a rather tall chap—in fact, he’s about 
6'7”. How do | know that? Well, this was an older hotel 


~and the ceilings were low—and they had ventilation fans. 


The distance between the ventilation fan blade and the top 
of the riser was 6’5”! You do the math—okay? 

Now, he gets called for this award—this is a complete 
surprise to him. He’s coming to the front, paying no attention 


... POW!!! Steps up and gets nailed by the fan blade—right 


here (points) on the forehead. Have you ever been hit by a 
fan blade here? One thing happens. You bleed! A lot! Now, 
you've got to picture this—this guy is receiving an award. 
He’s got blood covering his face, his white shirt is red, his 
handkerchief is blood-soaked—he receives an award for 
working twenty years without a time loss accident!!! So, I’m 
telling you, I’m a little nervous about this stage up here... . 


Mark Mayfield, “Mirthmaking.” 


moral at the end. For the audience, enjoyment comes from being relaxed and 
interested in the point or moral being communicated, not necessarily from 
being amused. 

Furthermore, different people enjoy different things. Some people like to 
solve puzzles and play word games. Some people like historical adventure. 
Some people like to watch television, and their interests might range from 
sitcoms to documentaries to sports. Some people invariably find a cream pie 
smashed in a comic’s face to be uproariously funny. What people enjoy is not 
always easy to predict, and the clues you can get from audience analysis may 
or may not be helpful. 

Obviously, listeners will bring diverse tastes and preferences to any speak- 
ing situation. Even so, if you think about it, you can probably guess with some 
accuracy what kind of music many college students find enjoyable, what sorts 
of television programs most people watch, what movies are popular, what the 
serious interests are of those in particular majors, and so forth. A speaker could 
give a speech with such specific purposes as the following: 


e I want my audience to enjoy my account of how King Tut’s tomb was 
first discovered. 


e I want my audience to enjoy my explanation of how horror movies 
are made. 


° I want my audience to enjoy a description of my motorcycle trip 
through the Middle East. 
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The Heart of the Spectacle 


Think back,on speeches you might have listened to in 
an after-dinner setting. Which were the best ones? Did 
the speaker merely rattle off joke after joke, or was he 
or she simultaneously getting at something worthy of 

your attention? What does this tell you about the most 
effective qualities of an after-dinner speech? ) 
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In all of these cases, the listeners may learn some- 
thing or may even be actuated in some way, such as 
going to see a horror movie or taking a trip to Egypt, 
but that is not what the speaker hopes to accom- 
plish. What he or she really wants is for each listener 
to have a good time listening to the speech. That 
means, of course, that the speech will have to be 
developed differently from a speech with another 
kind of purpose. Many after-dinner speeches are 
developed inductively, as the speaker shares amus- 
ing, meaningful, or interesting stories. Of course, the 
strategy used depends, as always, on the speaker’s 
specific purpose. 


Tips for Preparing and Presenting the 
After-Dinner Speech 


If you have the talent, inclination, and opportunity to develop and deliver an 
after-dinner speech, here are some tips to keep in mind: 


© Seek to stimulate enjoyment in your audience. As with all speeches, audi- 
ence analysis is essential. What will listeners most enjoy? How can you 
connect with them and those things that would amuse them? You may 
plan to share some interesting and amusing stories. Occasionally, some 
of your humor may be spontaneous. You may also gesture, move, and 
use your voice and other aspects of your delivery to reinforce listeners’ 
enjoyment of your presentation. You will want to use an engaging, 
extemporaneous delivery. 


° Keep your presentation brief. The after-dinner speech is usually best 
received if it is not too long and drawn out. Expectations and customs 
will vary from audience to audience, but generally a speech of twenty 
minutes or so should be well received. However, stay in touch with the 
audience response. Build your speech flexibly so that you can add more 
humorous stories (if things are going very well) or omit some (if you are 
starting to lose the audience). 


* Communicate a memorable message. Most audiences expect to walk away 
from a speech with something to think about, remember, or use as a 
basis for further thought or action. However much they may enjoy 
themselves, they will appreciate a more enduring message. Humor— 


Functions of the After-Dinner Speech 


The after-dinner speech should 
© stimulate enjoyment in the audience. 
° use humor effectively. 


® convey a meaningful message. 
§ 





perhaps in the form of an amusing story—can be 
quite memorable, and most good anecdotes have a 
serious point. Besides, when listeners are enjoying 
themselves, perhaps even laughing at their own 
human foibles, they tend to become less defensive 
and more responsive to change. Thus the listener 
who is enjoying himself or herself may also be 
learning and growing. 


Table 17.1 reviews the guidelines for presenting the 
speeches discussed in this chapter. 


Summary 
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_ Type of Ceremonial Speech Tips 


Speech of Introduction Do your homework. 
Look for and stress connections between the 
speaker and the audience. 
Jot down some notes; develop a key word outline. 
Deliver the introduction effectively. 
Stay speaker focused. 


_ Acceptance Speech Learn as much as you can about the award. 
Plan and practice your speech in advance. 
Make your language fit the occasion; use 
dignified language. 
Make your speech brief. 
Carefully adapt to audience expectations. 


_ Speech of Inspiration Establish your credibility. 
Reinforce the values you share with your audience. 
Deliver your speech with enthusiasm and conviction. 


After-Dinner Speech Stimulate enjoyment in your audience through 
engaging content and delivery. 
Keep your presentation brief. 
Communicate a memorable message. 


this book are applicable to a wide variety of speaking contexts. Even 
so, certain speaking occasions may present special challenges. In this 
chapter, we have examined public speaking for ceremonial occasions. 

Most of us will give ceremonial speeches at various times throughout our 
lives. When we give these speeches, the occasions are usually important and 
often rather formal. Through ceremonial speaking, we reinforce shared beliefs 
and values, applaud or remember heroes, and strive to encourage and inspire 
our audience. 

Ceremonial speeches are varied in purpose, formality, and context. They 
include speeches of introduction (in which we introduce someone who is about 
to give a speech), acceptance speeches (in which we accept an award or honor), 
inspirational speeches (in which we attempt to encourage or motivate the 
audience), and after-dinner speeches (in which we seek to interest and entertain 
the audience). 

Ceremonial speeches should be carefully planned, crafted with the demands 
of the occasion and audience expectations in mind, and delivered with a style 
fitting to the occasion—usually extemporaneously. Though important, most 
ceremonial speeches are relatively brief. However, there are exceptions, such as 
commencement speeches, inaugural addresses, and other political speeches. 


T he principles of effective communication we have discussed throughout 
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FOR REVIEW AND REFLECTION 





EIN D°N:O T-EsS 


. What are the basic functions of ceremonial speeches? 


. What three components should a speech of introduction include? What are 


the potential pitfalls when delivering this kind of speech? 


. Suppose you discover that you are going to receive an award and you have 


to give a brief acceptance speech. What are some key elements you would 
include in your speech? 


. Support or refute this statement: “Acceptance speeches should always be 


brief.” Explain the basis for the position you are taking. 


. What are the keys to an effective speech of inspiration? 


. Describe the role of humor in the after-dinner speech. How would you 


distinguish humor from enjoyment? 
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CHAPTER OBJECTIVES 


After studying this chapter, 
you should be able to 


1. recognize the importance 
of group work in contem- 
porary organizations. 


2. identify the strengths and 
weaknesses associated 
with group work. 


3. participate in a team meet- 
ing, following the principles 
of effective group commu- 
nication and leadership. 


4. plan and present a group 
presentation to an audience. 


5. recognize some special 
kinds of public presenta- 
tions given in business and 
professional settings. 


6. prepare and deliver a sales 
or proposal presentation 
to a small group. 


erhaps as you have read this book, you have asked yourself the question, 

“Will I really be asked to make speeches after I graduate from college and 

move on with my career?” The chances are very good that you will be 
called on to make public presentations throughout your life, as a professional 
in various work situations (as a manager, accountant, health care professional, 
attorney, or teacher) and as a citizen in your community (as a member of a 
school board, parent teacher organization, church group, city council, or vol- 
unteer organization). If you occupy a leadership position, you will speak more. 
If you simply belong to an organization, you will be asked to report, provide 
information, and offer impromptu assessments in all kinds of meeting contexts. 
You will also be expected to know how to interact effectively in groups. 
Nearly everyone participates in meetings, task forces, teams, and other groups 
as part of professional life. As organizations have become increasingly team- 
based, their leaders are seeking employees who feel comfortable working in 
this group-oriented environment. Thus, knowing how to be a team player, how 
to interact effectively with others to complete projects, and how to provide 
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leadership in group contexts are increasingly valued skills in the twenty-first 
century.! This final chapter explores some of the special communication oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities that are very much a part of modern business and 
professional life. 
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Preview Increasingly, contemporary organizations are using groups to solve 
problems, make decisions, monitor quality, and engage in a host of other activities. 
When groups have effective leadership and team members who understand group 
dynamics and are committed to making the group work, they can make tremendous 
contributions to the workplace. 


ment theories advocate using teams or groups to solve problems, make 

decisions, determine quality standards, and engage in a host of other 
activities. Yet not all groups are effective. Many are plagued by serious com- 
munication problems, lack of commitment, and a poor understanding of how 
groups should work. When groups do function effectively, they can be tremen- 
dous sources of creativity, commitment, and motivation. Understanding how 
to make groups work well is vital in the contemporary professional world.* 


ae eamwork has become the buzzword of business. Most modern manage- 


Groups: Pros and Cons 


Participating in groups can be frustrating. Group members may arrive late, 
refuse to do their share of the work, dominate the group’s interactions by talk- 
ing incessantly, or take the group off on irrelevant tangents. Group meetings 
can be time-consuming. We may find ourselves wishing that we could just 
work on a problem on our own; the group may seem to be wasting valuable 
time. Group members may also show little ability or willingness to listen to 
others, while appointed leaders may not be up to the task of leading. 

The group is a dynamic unit in which issues, data, timelines, and personal- 
ities get stirred together, sometimes yielding an unproductive, unpleasant 
brew. It is little wonder that Irving Janis, a group scholar, once observed that 
“groups, like individuals, have shortcomings. Groups can bring out the worst 
as well as the best in man. Nietzsche went so far as to say that madness is the 
exception in individuals but the rule in groups.”° Given this kind of indictment, 
why are groups increasingly used in academic, professional, and business 
settings? 

Sometimes groups work extremely well together, as you can see from the 
Spotlight on Hot Groups. Groups can be creative. They bring together individu- 
als with different interests and areas of expertise, providing an arena where 
problems can be approached from a variety of perspectives and decision- 
making can be improved.* In addition, working in groups can be enjoyable. 

When group members are allowed to make decisions that have an impact on 
their lives, they may feel empowered and more willing to work hard to put the 
solution into action. Those who have had some input into an organization’s 
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Scholar Harold Leavitt argues that companies sometimes ¢ When organizations hire great talent and then give 
need groups that managers can’t control. These so-called individuals plenty of elbow room 
“hot groups” are lively, high-achievement, dedicated 
groups, whose members are turned on to exciting and 
_ challenging tasks. 
Hot groups are typically characterized by: ¢ When a state of crisis or keen competition with other 
groups exists 


® When the organizational culture is committed to 
truth seeking 


© Total preoccupation with the task at hand 


e Intellectual intensity, integrity, and lively argument Key individual roles within hot groups: 


® Conductors, who lead the orchestra—obvious 


¢ Emotional intensity d shak 
movers and snakers 


Fluid role structure : : : 
e Patrons, who support it—working behind the scenes 


© Small size to protect, coach, listen, and offer suggestions 


Hot group members are best described as: © Keepers of the Flame, who sustain the group through 
time—nourishing new ideas, new solutions, and 


© Connective individualists—independent individuals : : 
new partners in a long chain of hot groups 


who are also team players 
When are hot groups most likely to pop up? 


© When organizations permit openness and flexibility 
Harold J. Leavitt and Jean Lipman-Blumen, “Hot Groups,” 


¢ When leaders encourage independence and autonomy Harvard Business Review 73 (Fall 1995): 109-116. 


decision-making are likely to feel committed to helping implement the deci- 
sion, policy, or plan. If group members study effective group communication, 
they can usually learn to function effectively in small group contexts. One good 
place to begin is by considering group leadership. 


Group Leadership: What Are the Options? 


In most work groups, one person is the leader. He or she may be responsible for 
preparing an agenda and for dealing with the logistics of the meeting, such as 
arranging a meeting time and place. He or she also will be expected to get the 
group started, keep everyone on track, guide the discussion, see that some 
record of the meeting is kept, and close the meeting on time. 
An important element of group leadership is the extent to which the leader 
shares power with the group members. Some leaders take total control of the 
meeting and decision-making, simply telling everyone else what is going to 
happen, who is going to do what, and so on. Other leaders are just the oppo- 
site; they allow a great deal of participation by the group members, both in 
interacting and in making decisions. 
Regarding the concept of shared or conserved power, we can identify four 
basic approaches to conducting meetings. 


Autocratic Leadership. This highly directive approach to leadership occurs 
when a leader does virtually all the talking and decides everything (or virtually 
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Presidents may have demon- 
strated different styles of 
leadership but all have relied 
on extensive input from 
groups of advisers when 
forming policy or making 
important decisions. 
(SYGMA) 


autocratic leadership a style 
of leadership in which the 
leader is the principal voice 
and decision-maker 


consultative leadership a 
style of leadership in which 
the leader encourages 
suggestions and proposals 


democratic leadership a 
style of leadership in which 
the leader facilitates meetings 
in such a way that group 
members interact and solve 
problems together 


laissez-faire leadership a 
style of leadership in which the 
leader cedes control to the 
group in an attempt to promote 
creativity and responsibility 
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everything) the group will do. Autocratic leadership results in meetings that 
consist primarily of announcements made by the leader, followed by questions 
group members may have for the leader. In other words, communication is 
almost exclusively downward (from leader to group member), and shared 
decision-making is virtually nonexistent. 


Consultative Leadership. When the leader uses a consultative leadership 
style, he or she encourages input from group members, while retaining the 
authority to make the final decision. In effect, the leader “consults” with group 
members, asking for their thoughts and ideas concerning problems, decisions, 
actions, and so on. Group members participate in the interaction, and they have 
some influence on the leader’s thinking. However, they have power only to the 
extent that they can persuade the leader to adopt their suggestions or proposals. 


Democratic Leadership. A leader who embraces the democratic leadership 
style adheres to the principle of “one person, one vote.” The leader simply facili- 
tates the meeting; he or she has no more power than anyone else. Group members 
interact spontaneously while making decisions and solving problems together.° 


Laissez-faire Leadership. Using the laissez-faire leadership style, a leader has 
virtually no role in the meeting. If, for example, a supervisor asks an employee 
to conduct a meeting while the supervisor sits at the back of the room, or if the 
boss announces in advance that he or she will not attend a particular meeting 
so that a less inhibited discussion might occur, he or she is practicing laissez- 
faire leadership. If this leadership style is to be effective, it ought to be occa- 
sional and strategic. Since the laissez-faire leader gives away power, the group 
takes on both control and responsibility. for its actions. 
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What Determines the Best Leadership Style? 


No one approach to leadership is always best. Each situation must be examined 
to determine which leadership style will be most effective. Several factors should 
be considered when selecting a style (and corresponding meeting agenda). 


Group expectations are important. Every group has its own culture and 
history. What sort of leadership does the group expect you to provide? 


Group purposes should also be taken into account. What is the group 
trying to achieve? Learning, socializing, or team building require mini- 
mum leader control, while communicating specific information to the 
group is much more directive. 


Group methods are another consideration. Some group processes, such 
as brainstorming or rating problem priorities,° require strict procedural 
control, while others, such as discussing a problem’s underlying causes, 
can be done with virtually no leadership. 


Time is also a consideration. Participation takes time, while announce- 
ments can be given quickly. If a decision must be made at once, autocratic 
leadership may be required. 


Group members’ skills and maturity should also be considered in choosing 
a leadership style. Experienced, mature group members require less 
guidance and control than do new, inexperienced members. Moreover, 
the more people participate, the better they become at participation. 
Thus, gradually giving more and more participation to group members 
is one way of increasing the skills and maturity of the group. 


The leader's own skill and confidence are also important. In general, directive 
leadership is easier to exert than consultative or democratic leadership. 
The latter two require skill in listening, handling conflict, controlling 
group interaction, and so on. Thus, as leaders become more skilled, they 
tend to become more participative over time. 


The need for group support and the group's interest and involvement in the 
issues under discussion are final considerations in choosing the most 
appropriate leadership style for a given situation. Some decisions need 
the active endorsement of the group. In addition, participation in 
decision-making increases the commitment of those making the deci- 
sion. Simply being told what to do or how to do it minimizes commit- 
ment and motivation. And, of course, the more controversial, involving, 
and interesting the issue being discussed, the more the members of the 
group will want, and should be encouraged, to participate. 


Power and Leadership 


Appointed leaders are very important in groups. Leaders establish the climate, 
set the rules (at least initially), and have many opportunities to exert their 
influence. In organizational settings, appointed leaders are powerful people. 
The leader may be the department head, the chairperson of the board, or even 
the CEO. The leader’s status can be intimidating to other group members. 
Suppose you don’t agree with the senior partner in your law firm or the dean 
of your school. Would you feel free to tell him or her? 
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Appointed leaders spend a lot of time ae and con- 


ducting meetings. Here are seven common meeting pitfalls 


and brief suggestions for how to avoid them. — 


© Lack of clarity about the meeting’s purpose: Why i ioe 
the group meeting? It’s easy to hold weekly staff. 


meetings, for instance, whether or not they are 
needed. The effective leader should be able to 
answer this question, “What are ae results this 
meeting should produce?” 


Goals that could be accomplished by means § other 
thana meeting: There is nothing magical about hold-. | 
ing a meeting, and sometimes the wisest course is to 


avoid meeting in the first place. Meetings that are 


routinely held for the exclusive purpose of sharing _ 
_ information and project updates should be canceled _ 
an favor of emails and information sharing software, : 
~ such as Lotus Notes. | 


Inadequate pee con, on the part : the leader: ior 
a meeting to work well, the leader needs to address 
a number of issues in advance: What is the purpose? 


Who is coming? How long will the meeting last? 
Where is the best place to meet? What is the agenda? 
What problem-solving approach will work best? 


What information will participants need in advance 
of the meeting? 


A haphazard decision- making process: Meetings are — 


the forum in which team-based organizations make 
some of their most important decisions. Yet, many 
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sloppy and unproductive. The leader needs to be 
savvy about group process and to select a decision- 
making agenda that is well suited to the issues ee 


group is addressing. 





Jumping to conclusions In oe a decision, on 


rarely establish criteria or standards by which solutions 
will be evaluated. Instead, they are quick to jump — 
into a consideration of solutions, long before they — 
understand the problem. The leader should choose a 


-problem- solving agenda that requires the group. fo 


define and explore the problem, to reflect on its causes — 


and effects, before looking at possible solutions. — 


Overdeveloped egos: Some meetings end up not 
being about problem solving at all. Ideas may not be 
accepted on their merits but on the competing inter-_ 


_ ests of people at the table. The leader must anticipate a 
ego issues, recognize that some participants bring” 


their own agendas to the meeting, and create and 
reinforce norms that keep conflicts focused on issues. 


Insufficient follow-up: Meetings typically end with. 


_ people being assigned to carry out various tasks. : 
- Such assignments must be accompanied by some sort 


of time frame and procedures for reporting back to 
the group. The minutes of the meeting should com- 
pletely and accurately reflect what actions the group 


took and who was assigned various responsibilities 
for implementing the solutions agreed upon. 


Edward Prewitt, “Pitfalls in Meetings and How to Avoid Them,” 
Harvard Management Update (June 1998), pp. 9-10. 


committee members do not really understand how 
to approach decision-making, and meetings can be 


Official leaders can encourage those of lesser status to express their views 
candidly, or they can make them painfully aware of the price associated with 
disagreement. When Irving Janis studied group decision-making, he looked at 
groups of individuals who worked with and advised U.S. presidents. Based on 
his research, he concluded that leaders needed to take some direct actions to 
make their groups healthy and effective. He suggested, for instance, that lead- 
ers insist on the critical evaluation of ideas and information, that they occa- 
sionally ask the group to meet and talk about controversial issues in their 
absence, and that they ask to hear the case against any course of action the 
group is preparing to take.’ The Spotlight on Avoiding Meeting Pitfalls offers 
some helpful advice to leaders. 

Most leaders are in a position to empower others. They can insist on hear- 
ing from everyone. They can ask other group members to help with specific 
leadership functions. They can listen intently, ask probing questions, insist on 
hearing dissenting points of review, encourage conflict, and make sure they do 
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not dominate the conversation. They can create a climate of shared leadership, 
shared problem solving, and shared responsibility for the outcome of the 
group’s deliberations. Although there are many situational factors to consider 
in choosing a leadership style, many groups work more effectively if leadership 
and decision-making are shared. 


Becoming an Effective Team Member 


Whether you are in an official leadership position or not, you can choose to 
behave in ways that enhance the group’s interaction. 


Prepare for Each Meeting Carefully. This means doing your homework so that 
you are knowledgeable about the issues to be addressed. When you offer your 
ideas, you'll want to be able to support them with good evidence and informa- 
tion. Bring notes with you, as well as copies of relevant documents that you 
might need to reference during the meeting. Being prepared also means devel- 
oping a positive attitude toward other group members. In what ways do you 
anticipate that others will be able to contribute? What special experiences or 
knowledge will you want them to share? 


Keep an Open Mind. Come prepared to listen to others and to contribute to a 
group decision. Of course, you will already have thought seriously about the 
issues to be discussed, but that doesn’t mean that you have made up your mind 
before the meeting even starts. Remain open to others’ perspectives. Encourage 
the expression of different points of view. If others persuade you, don’t hesitate 
to change your mind. 


Listen Constructively and Critically to Others. When someone else is talking, 
listen to that person with the intent of seeking an understanding of his or her 
point of view. Even if you don’t agree with it, give it fair consideration. At the 
same time, don’t hesitate to question someone whose information seems vague 
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Each group member, as a part 
of a team, plays an important 
role in promoting successful 
interactions. (Walker 
Hodges/Tony Stone Images) 
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or whose ideas are not clearly articulated. Good group members take each 
other seriously, have a healthy respect for each other, are not afraid to challenge’ 
each other, and expect to be challenged in return. 
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Expanding Your Reach 


Read through the various 
constructive roles in 
Figure 18.1. Which of 
| the roles have you most 
commonly played? What 
| other roles should you 
take on in order to 


Play Several Different Roles. Group scholars have identified nearly twenty pos- 
itive roles that group members can play, ranging from information giver to har- 
monizer (see Figure 18.1). Sometimes group members get in a rut and basically do 
only one or two things. For instance, a dominant person might primarily give ideas 
and information and control the flow of conversation. That person needs to be 
more balanced, also seeking others’ ideas and offering appreciation when someone 
expand your repertoire as comes up with a good plan of action. When roles are shared in groups, everyone 
well as benefit the group? benefits. The group is healthier, the appointed leader’s task is more manageable, 


Contemplate these mat- = and all participants should be more satisfied with the group’s interactions. 
ters and experiment the 


next time you’re in a 
group situation. 


Pay Attention to Nonverbal Communication. Often when we think of people 
_—s—sis—s~S™SCoorrrkiing together in groups, we focus on what they say. But it is important to 
watch how they are acting, too, and to recognize how important nonverbal 
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nonverbal communication communication can be. For example, pay attention to eye contact. When a 
facial expressions, gestures, group member is involved in the discussion, he or she will look at others and 
vocal qualities, and physical return their gaze. Someone who refuses to establish eye contact is suggesting a 
movements that reinforce or lack of involvement, preparation, or interest—or perhaps a level of discomfort 


contradict one’s verbal messages = with what is happening. Being aware of this kind of nonverbal behavior and its 
implications is the first step toward acknowledging it and perhaps 
making some needed changes. 

Similarly group members should be seated so that everyone has good visual 
access to everyone else and so that those who want to make a contribution can 
easily catch the eye of the chair and be “called on.” A group that meets around 
a round table is signaling equality of status and inter- 
action potential. By contrast, a group whose 
appointed leader sits at the end of a rectangular table 
reinforces status roles and makes it less likely for all 
group members to interact as equals. Monitoring 


If group work is to be productive, here are some things these nonverbal cues is very important. 
to remember: 


groupthink when a group’s 
critical appraisal of ideas 
and willingness to express 
concerns are hindered by its 
desire for consensus 


| KEEP IN MIND 18.1 


Communicating in Small Groups 


© Understand the pros and cons of working together 


Encourage Constructive Conflict. Some groups are 
In teams. 


intolerant of dissent or of conflict in any form. If 


Consider diverse approaches to leadership. someone disagrees with the group’s majority, he or 


—Recognize factors that influence the choice of she may be treated like some kind of traitor. The 
leadership style. group may put a lot of pressure on this individual, 
—Tap the talents and resources of group members. urging him or her to “come around” and “not rock 
Each group member should approach the team’s the boat.” Cohesive groups that are closely bonded 
meeting by and that have worked together over a long period 
—preparing carefully. of time are sometimes especially likely to expect 
Ekeeping aniopen mind: everyone in the group to agree. In fact, some highly 


cohesive groups are susceptible to groupthink, in 
which group members’ striving for consensus over- 
rides their ability to critically appraise ideas and 
—pPaying attention to nonverbal communication. proposed courses of action. The problem with this 
—encouraging constructive conflict. approach to decision-making is that group members 
—treating others ethically. do not feel free to express their concerns. As they 
monitor their doubts, they lapse into silence. They 


—listening constructively and critically to others. 


—playing several different roles. 
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Task Roles 


Initiator—proposes new ideas, procedures, goals, and solutions; gets the group 
started 

Information giver—supplies evidence, opinions, goals, and related personal 
experiences relevant to the task 

Information seeker—asks for information from other group members, seeks clar- 
ification when necessary, and makes sure that relevant evidence is not overlooked 
Opinion giver—states her own beliefs, attitudes, and judgments; is willing to take 
a position, although not without sensitivity to others’ views 

Opinion seeker—solicits opinions and feelings of others and asks for clarification 
of positions 

Elaborator—clarifies and expands the ideas of others through examples, illustra- 
tions, and explanations—a valuable role so long as elaborations are task-relevant 
and reasonably brief 

Integrator—clarifies the relationship between various facts, opinions, and 
suggestions and integrates the ideas of other members 

Orienter—keeps the group directed toward its goal, summarizes what has taken 
place, and clarifies the positions of the group 

Evaluator—expresses judgments about the relative worth of information or 
ideas; proposes or applies criteria for weighing the quality of information or 
alternative courses of action 

Procedural specialist—organizes the group’s work; suggests an agenda, outline, 
or problem-solving sequence 

Consensus tester—asks if the group has reached a decision acceptable to all; 
suggests, when appropriate, that agreement may have been reached 


Building and Maintenance Roles 


Supporter—praises and agrees with others, providing a warm, supportive, 
interpersonal climate 

Harmonizer—attempts to mediate differences, introduces compromise, and 
tries to reconcile differences 

Tension reliever—encourages a relaxed atmosphere by reducing formality and 
interjecting appropriate humor 

Gatekeeper—exerts some control over communication channels, encouraging ret- 
icent discussant, discouraging those who tend to monopolize the discussion, and 
seeking diversity of opinion 

Norm creator—suggests rules of behavior for group members, challenges unpro- 
ductive ways of behaving, and gives a negative response when someone violates an 
important group norm 

Solidarity builder—expresses positive feelings toward other group members; 
reinforces sense of group unity and cohesiveness 

Dramatist—evokes fantasies about persons and places other than the present 
group and time; may test a tentative value or norm through hypothetical example 
or story; dreams, shows creativity, and articulates visions 





are suffering, and so is the group. Healthy groups not only tolerate dissent and 
constructive conflict, but they welcome it.’ 

A critical role the leader can play is to encourage anyone who seems to 
have doubts (within reason) and to discourage anyone who appears intolerant 
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of dissent. Group members may need to be reminded that the group will 
make better decisions if conflicting views are aired. Reinforcing turn taking can 
help, too. The decisions the group makes will be better if they are truly shared 
and if they have emerged through a process of constructive argument and 
collaborative conflict.!° The Spotlight On Creating the Conditions for Constructive 
Team Conflict offers some suggestions for how teams can constructively handle ~ 
conflict. 


Treat Others Ethically. Ethical group members are less interested in winning 
an argument than in achieving a consensus based on mutual understanding 
and respect. They are as eager to listen and learn as to offer opinions and 
advice. Ethical group members insist on accuracy of information and are 
willing to take extra time and put up with additional meetings for the sake of 
a better, more fully informed decision. 

Ethics involve developing a sense of responsibility for the good of the group as 
a whole. Since groups are usually embedded in a larger organization, the ethical 
group member will be mature enough to recognize that other organizational 
groups may have different priorities and that no matter how hard this group 
works or how well it performs, others also work hard and have legitimate needs 
to be fulfilled. In short, the ethical group member is a good thinker, a good listener, 
a hard worker, and a responsible member of the organizational community. 





Preview Most of the time, group meetings are private affairs. Committees deliber- 
ate, decisions are made, and problems are solved behind closed doors. But some- 
times individuals join with others to make group presentations before an audience. 
These are public presentations, and they share some similarities with individual 
speechmaking. Yet because a group is involved, issues of planning, coordination, 
and format require special attention. 
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can answer that for sure, but students at some universities often make 

group presentations in class, business and professional leaders are 
called on to participate in panels addressing various issues of relevance to the 
community, teams present proposals to prospective clients, and anyone who 
attends a conference will occasionally participate in a group presentation. 

These presentations take a variety of forms and are conducted for a variety of 
“publics.” As organizations have become increasingly consumer-oriented, many 
have turned to public forums to interact with community groups, stockholders, 
customer groups, and others. One large manufacturer of hospital supplies, for 
example, conducts seminars on managing hospital resources for hospital execu- 
tives across the country. During these seminars, attendees listen to short speeches 
by experts in many areas of management, watch as these experts discuss issues 
with one another, and then ask questions related to their own concerns. Similarly 
many companies have started conducting such meetings for their own employ- 
ees to increase the visibility of their executive group and to promote interaction 
among employees and management. These meetings involve public speaking in 
a group setting and plenty of general group interaction. 

Whether planning and presenting a group presentation is more or less diffi- 
cult than making an individual speech will depend in part on how knowl- 
edgeable and responsible group members are. Knowing basic principles of 
both group communication and public speaking can be very helpful. 


i H ow frequently will you be asked to make group presentations? No one 


Panel Discussions 


In business and professional settings, speakers may be asked to participate in 

panel discussions, in which they interact directly and spontaneously under the _ panel discussions _ public 
guidance of a moderator. Here are some tips for preparing for and participating _—_ discussions in which partici- 
in panel discussions: pants on a panel interact 
spontaneously under the 


e Know the group. Find out who the other panel members are and what 
guidance of a moderator 


organizations or positions they represent. Having this information, as 
well as anticipating the group’s size, will help you tentatively plan what 
you want to say and how much you want to talk. 


¢ Obtain an agenda for the discussion. The moderator should have some plan 
for how he or she wishes to organize the panel discussion. Having an 
agenda gives you some idea of what to expect and what issues the panel 
will address. Use the agenda as your guide to prepare for the discussion. 
Your goal is to be able to make a substantive contribution. Make a few 
notes, although most of your remarks should be fairly spontaneous. 


e Participate actively while sharing the floor with others. The moderator may 
start with a brief statement or open question, and you can feel free to jump 
in and comment whenever you are ready. Make your comments succinct. 
Take turns with other panel members. The best panel discussions are 
lively and dynamic. 


e Use good interpersonal skills. Listen to others attentively. If you do 
need to interrupt, do so politely and tactfully. Build on others’ com- 
ments, if appropriate. Establish good eye contact with listeners while 
also communicating directly with other panelists. Cooperate with 
the moderator. 
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symposium presentation a 
formal presentation by a group 
in which each member pre- 
sents prepared remarks about 
the topic being addressed 


team presentation a presen- 
tation devised and delivered 
by a team of organizational 
members to a group of lead- 
ers, seeking their endorsement 
or support 
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e Come prepared to answer questions. Panel discussions are typically fol- 
lowed by a question-and-answer period. Good discussions that are lively 
and informative should stimulate listener questions and comments. 
Often listeners interact extensively with panel members following a 
discussion. It is almost as if the audience has become part of the group. 


Symposium Presentations 


Another kind of group presentation is the symposium presentation. In com- 
parison with the panel, the symposium is more formal. Although the group 
addresses a broad topic, each member prepares and presents an individual 
presentation. Group members do not interact directly; rather they are intro- 
duced by the moderator, and they take turns speaking one by one. Here are 
some tips for preparing for a symposium: 


e Know your assigned topic. Understand what you are expected to talk 
about as well as the topics of other symposium members. Make sure 
you don’t cover ground that others will cover. Once you understand 
your role, prepare your symposium presentation just as you would any 
other speech. 


e Respect group norms. Stay within the time limits you have been given so 
that everyone will have a fair chance to speak. When you are not speak- 
ing, listen attentively to others. You are part of the group but also part 
of the audience. If reasonable, adapt your style of delivery to that of 
others in the group. If others remain seated while they speak (and if 
you are comfortable doing so), remain seated as well, unless you have a 
compelling reason to deliver your remarks standing. 


¢ Maintain a cooperative attitude. Being asked to speak as part of a group 
can raise competitive feelings. Although the tendency to wonder, Who is 
going over best with the audience? is understandable, it is better to stay 
focused on communicating as effectively as you can and to hope that 
everyone in the group makes an effective presentation so that the whole 
symposium is a success. 


e Be prepared to respond to questions. Like the panel, the symposium presen- 
tation is always followed by questions. In this case, listeners are more 
likely to direct their questions to one individual than to pose general 
questions for anyone in the group to answer. In this sense, the question- 
ing may be a little more focused and formal, but it is just as important. 
Symposium members, perhaps even more than panelists, function as 
experts on their specific topics, and the audience expects to learn a good 
deal from them. 


Team Presentations 


The team presentation is designed to influence an audience of key decision- 
makers. Because a group is involved in planning and delivering the presenta- 
tion, however, careful coordination among team members is essential. Teams 
may grow from almost any kind of organizational context. In the Indiana 
University School of Business, for example, teams of students study a problem 
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that has challenged a local business. Using principles they have learned in 
class, they work together throughout the semester to create a strategic plan and, 
at the end of the term, to present their solution to the leaders of the business. 
As another example, video production teams from various companies make 
presentations to a potential client—one of the largest pharmaceutical compa- 
nies in the Midwest. They are competing to be selected as the producer of a 
big-budget promotional video for the pharmaceutical company. As a third 
example, a team of administrators from a university makes a presentation to a 
prospective funding agency, asking the agency to support an innovative cur- 
riculum that relies on team-teaching and interdisciplinary internships. The 
agency has limited funds, so the administrative team is competing with teams 
from many other colleges and universities. 

What will separate successful from unsuccessful teams in these and other 
situations? Some tips follow: 


e Recognize the significance of the presentation. Team presentations are often 
used to decide whether a group or an entire company is competent and 
trustworthy enough to perform an important task or take on a major 
responsibility. On some occasions, the team is seeking a key endorse- 
ment or financial support. In many instances, the team or organization’s 
livelihood will depend on how effectively the group makes its case. 
Each team member needs to understand the stakes involved in this 
speaking situation." 


e Devise a well-coordinated, clearly focused presentation. If the team presenta- 
tion is to be effective, team members must work together collaboratively 
throughout the process. What is the specific purpose of the presenta- 
tion? What are the needs, interests, and values of this particular audi- 
ence? How should the work be divided? What examples and other 
supporting material can best illustrate the value of the team’s proposal? 
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No matter what form it takes, 
the team presentation should 
be clearly focused and cohe- 
sive. Each member of the 
team must be competent to 
carry out her or his part in 
the group’s presentation. 

(A. Ramey/PhotoEdit) 
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What can the team do to establish their competence and skill? What 
kind of visual support will the group want to use? How can the 
proposal be best introduced and concluded? 

As you can see, these questions are the same as those addressed by 
any individual public speaker. But the individual seeks answers on his 
or her own. The team members, by contrast, spend time working 
together to make strategic decisions, to choose ways to integrate and 
coordinate what they are doing, and to make sure they are supportive 
of each other throughout the process. With team presentations, issues 
of group dynamics interact with principles of public speaking. 


® Create a professional presentation. The team will need to put forth consid- 
erable time, effort, and money to make sure their presentation reflects 
well on the team and the organization and clearly demonstrates their 
commitment to the project, solution, or proposal. Presentational aids 
should be designed with the utmost care and professionalism. In most 
settings, group members should dress professionally and with a level of 
formality that speaks to the importance of the occasion. 


e Seek ways to reinforce listeners’ perceptions of the team’s cohesiveness and com- 
petence. If the audience is thinking of hiring a particular team of people 
to carry out a project, they will be very concerned with how smoothly 
the group works together. What better way to convey a sense of excellent 
teamwork than by giving an outstanding team presentation? Team 
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Guidelines for Group Presentations 


Panel Discussions 
Know the group. 
Obtain an agenda for the discussion. 


Participate actively while sharing the floor 
with others. 


Use good interpersonal skills. 
Come prepared to answer questions. 
Symposium Presentations 
e Know your assigned topic. 
e Respect group norms. 
e Maintain a cooperative attitude. 
e Be prepared to respond to questions. 
Team Presentations 
Recognize the significance of the presentation. 


Devise a well-coordinated, clearly focused 
presentation. 


Create a professional presentation. 


Seek ways to reinforce listeners’ perceptions of the 
team’s cohesiveness and competence. 


Devote substantial time to answering questions. 





members should remain attentive to and respect- 
ful of other members of the group throughout the 
presentation. Transitions between individuals 
should show how their work is related. During 
the presentation, group members should make 
regular references to each other’s efforts and com- 
ments. One team member might say, “As Paul 
mentioned, he and I work closely together when 
we are choosing the background music for our 
productions. Let me give you an example of how 
this worked with our last project.” 

In short, team members should reinforce and 
be mutually supportive of one another. They 
should use verbal and nonverbal communication 
(head nods, smiles, supportive gestures) in 
ways that demonstrate their respect for, interest 
in, and enthusiasm for one another’s ideas 
and contributions. 


Devote substantial time to answering questions. 
Responding to listener questions is a critical part 
of the team’s success. Especially when the stakes 
are high and when audience members are being 
asked to endorse the team’s ideas, proposal, or 
project, they expect and deserve to be given the 
chance to seek more information, to challenge 
assumptions, to ask for additional examples, and 
to do all they can to convince themselves that the 
action they are about to take is judicious. Thus, 
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team members must reserve ample time for audience questions, wel- 
come listeners’ feedback and expressed concerns, and respond with a 
focus on brevity and honesty. 
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Preview When we think of making a public speech, we usually imagine ourselves 
speaking in front of a fairly large audience. In professional settings, however, people 
often speak to smaller audiences in diverse meeting contexts. The proposal presentation 
is typically given in this kind of situation. 


leadership, and making presentations as part of a group. There are times, 
however, when individuals make presentations to small groups, as is the 
case when they make proposal presentations. 

A proposal presentation is usually developed by some member of anorgan- __ proposal presentation a 
ization, often at a supervisor’s request, and delivered to a small group of _ presentation typically deliv- 
decision-makers. Sometimes proposals are presented to small groups of peers, _ ered to a small group of 
but more often they are given to groups of superiors. Most of the time, then, —_ decision-makers and seeking 
proposal presentations are presented to groups of important decision-makers— _ their endorsement of what 
organizational representatives with great demands on their time and energy. _ is proposed 
When you give a proposal presentation, you are persuading—pitching a 
specific proposal to decision-makers with the power to accept or reject it. 


S o far in this chapter, we have discussed communicating in groups, group 


Preparing for the Proposal Presentation 


To be persuasive, proposal presentations must be carefully crafted and audi- 
ence centered. They are usually given by speakers who are proponents of 
change and innovation. Successful speaking begins with a proposal worth pre- 
senting. It is equally critical for the speaker to engage in painstaking audience 
analysis, considering the listeners both as individuals and as decision-makers 
who play specific roles within a particular group. 


The Organizational Context. As you craft a proposal presentation, keep in 
mind that organizations present a structured, hierarchical context for interac- 
tion. First, your boss has probably invited you to speak. Although receiving 
such a request is a compliment, it can also be somewhat intimidating. What's 
more, you will likely be speaking to those who are well established within the 
organization. In most cases, they will have more formal authority than you do 
and have the power to endorse or reject your proposal. 
What are the implications for you in this kind of situation? First, as we dis- 
cussed in Chapter 2, communicating with those of higher status may make you 
apprehensive. Anticipate this possibility and review the strategies for manag- 
ing speech anxiety. Beyond that, considerable research has shown that upward —_upward communication 
communication can be problematic in organizational settings. Speakers communicating with someone 
who are keenly aware of the higher status of their listeners may be tempted _of higher status 
to downplay negative information and to exaggerate positive information, 
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specialization a trend in 
organizations for members to 
have deep expertise in a given 
area, often accompanied by a 
narrowness of focus 


A good presentation takes into 
account the organizational 
context of the presentation and 
is geared toward the needs and 
roles of the listeners. 

(Michael Grecco/Stock, 
Boston, Inc.) 
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perhaps to please their audience and present themselves in the best possible 
light. A commitment to ethical communication, however, requires honesty in 
this speaking situation, just as in any other. 

Another organizational trend is toward specialization. Organizations 
have increasingly hired those with depth of expertise.!? Yet sometimes 
expertise is accompanied by a narrow focus. As a result, the speaker may 
face a group of listeners who have their own niche, speak their own jargon, 
and have their own agendas. Adapting to this kind of audience can present a 
special challenge. 


Analyzing Your Listeners as a Dynamic Group. In most speech contexts, 
audience members may or may not know each other. However, the typical 
audience for a proposal presentation consists of listeners who are part of 
a group that works together. They know whom they most respect and whose 
views they can ignore. Some listeners are more influential than others; some 
are better liked. As a small group audience, then, they have a dynamic quality. 
They are interdependent, and they will negotiate their decision about your pro- 
posal as they interact with you and with each other before, during, and after 
your speech. 

You will more likely make a successful proposal presentation if you consider 
your audience as a dynamic group. Think about who the group’s leaders are. 
Understand that power and status are not always the same (the vice president 
who clearly has status may or may not have power), and be aware of how this 
particular group makes decisions. Do you have to convince all of them or sim- 
ply a majority? Are the listeners empowered to make the decision, or do they 
serve in an advisory capacity to some “higher” authority? Consider such 
group-related questions as part of your audience analysis. 
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Organizing the Proposal Presentation 


Three patterns of organization are especially well suited to the proposal pres- 
entation: the scientific problem-solving pattern, the state-the-case-and-prove-it 
pattern, and the motivated sequence. The proposal presentation is a speech to 
actuate. We have already discussed the motivated sequence in Chapter 15; you 
may want to refer to that chapter to refresh your memory. Like the motivated 
sequence, the two patterns presented here could be used with any speech 
whose goal is to get the audience to take some concrete action. 


The Scientific Problem-Solving Pattern. This pattern of organization is based 
on John Dewey’s Reflective Thinking Sequence,!* often used by groups 
engaged in solving problems or discussing questions of policy. The scientific 
problem-solving (SPS) pattern addresses these questions: 


1. How shall we define and limit the problem? 

2. What are the causes and extent of the problem? 

3. What are the effects of the problem? Who has been hurt? 

4. What are the criteria by which solutions should be judged? 
5 


. What are the possible solutions and the relative strengths and weaknesses 
of each? 


6. What is the best solution? 


7. How can we put it into effect? (Optional; these details may be decided 
by the group later.) 


Usually you will want to use the SPS pattern if you assume either that the 
audience is not very well informed about the problem or that the audience 
may be resistant to the course of action you are proposing. The SPS pattern 
works well with uninformed listeners because it allows you to educate them 
about the problem in some detail before presenting solutions. Suppose you 
were addressing a complex legal issue, a challenging ethical dilemma, or a 
complicated pollution problem. The listeners may need the information you 
present in order to proceed wisely. 

The SPS pattern also allows you to present a problem inductively. You are 
not leaping to any conclusions. Rather you are carefully considering, together 
with the audience, different aspects of the problem and an array of different 
solutions before moving to the one you think is best. This pattern shows your 
audience that you have examined the problem with a fair and open mind. After 
such careful scrutiny, you are asking your listeners to follow your lead in 
supporting a particular course of action. 


The State-the-Case-and-Prove-It Pattern. Another organizational option for 
proposal presentations is almost the opposite of the SPS pattern. When using 
the state-the-case-and-prove-it pattern, you develop a central thesis with sup- 
porting arguments. Typically, the pattern consists of a brief introduction fol- 
lowed by a thesis statement, several contentions with appropriate elaboration 
and support, and a conclusion that summarizes the basic arguments and calls 
for action. The basic organizational approach looks like this: 
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scientific problem-solving 
pattern an organizational 
pattern often used in problem 
solving that can also be used, 
in whole or in part, to struc- 
ture a speech inductively 


state-the-case-and-prove-it 
pattern a speech pattern in 
which the speaker advances a 
thesis followed by several 
contentions with appropriate 
elaboration and support 
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I. Introduction/State Thesis 

II. Contention One 
Evidence 

II. Contention Two 
Evidence 

IV. Contention Three 
Evidence 

V. Summary / Appeal 


Unlike the SPS pattern, the state-the-case-and-prove-it pattern should be used 
when your listeners already know there is a problem or an issue that needs to be 
addressed. When the listeners are already convinced that something needs to be 
done, you can assume a common base of information and understanding. This is 
a friendly, well-informed audience. Any speaker who tries to ignore an audience’s 
experience and knowledge risks boring, frustrating, and possibly insulting them. 

As an example of this pattern, you might say that the audience is aware that 
new federal regulations are requiring organizations to become more proactive in 
addressing the childcare and eldercare needs of employees. You would then go 
on to propose a specific response to this federal mandate. You would devote most 
of your speaking time to showing why your particular approach—to convert a 
little-used company library into a daycare facility—responds to the new regula- 
tions and would be an excellent, cost-efficient facility as well. At the end, you 
would briefly summarize your ideas and appeal to the board for their support. 

The state-the-case-and-prove-it pattern is solution-heavy. The speaker who 
uses it must be relatively certain that the audience already believes that something 
needs to be done about a problem or a situation that is 
well understood. The speaker’s goal, then, is to per- 
suade the audience to support his or her particular 
solution. Doing this requires considerable focus on the 
solution and the reasons for its excellence. The listeners 
want to act; the speaker’s challenge is to get them to 
realize that the proposed course of action is the one 
they want to pursue. 










Proposal Presentations 


Here are some tips for preparing and delivering a 
proposal presentation: 
e View the organization in a communicative context. 
e Undertake a detailed analysis of the small 

group audience. 
¢ See the listeners as members of a dynamic Delivering the Proposal Presentation 


II : : ue Sree 
ee Because of the relatively intimate communication 


environment in which proposals are often presented, 
effective delivery is crucial. 


e Choose an appropriate organizational pattern: 
—Scientific problem-solving pattern 


—State-the-case-and-prove-i es 
state Bie ase ancl prove al aa e Use extemporaneous delivery. You will likely be 


delivering your presentation in a boardroom 
environment, perhaps standing (or even seated) 
at one end of a conference table. You must be 
direct, flexible, and spontaneous. Your eye con- 
tact should include everyone, and you should 
gesture and move as naturally as possible. 


—Motivated sequence 


e Deliver your proposal effectively by using 
these strategies: 


—Be extemporaneous. 
—Use presentational aids. 
—Respect time limits. 
—Know the group’s culture. 





¢ Use presentational aids. When presenting pro- 
posals, visuals help the audience follow you, 


— 
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remember your ideas, and picture your plan. Make sure your aids look 
professional and that you use them with ease. Check out the room in 
advance to make sure the equipment you need is there. As we 
discussed in Chapter 13, computer-produced aids are becoming the 
norm. 


e Respect time limits. This group is probably meeting for some time, and 
you are only a part of the agenda. If your presentation takes more time 
than the group has allowed, the members may resent being put off 
schedule. Leave ample time for questions. 


e Know the group’s culture. You want to fit in with the culture of the group 
as much as possible. If this group dresses somewhat casually, so should 
you. Also, anticipate the group’s interaction style. For instance, does 
this group ask questions during the presentation? Some groups like to 
make the presentation more interactive. The more you know about your 
group of listeners and their general expectations, the better able you 
will be to deliver your proposal effectively. 








Preview The key to success for any organization is sales; unless someone can sell 
the organization’s services or products to someone else, that organization will not 
survive. Many sales occur when organizational representatives speak to prospective 
customers or clients, trying to persuade them to try, buy, or otherwise use a specific 
service or product. Although some of these sales transactions take place in informal, 
interpersonal contexts, many involve formal presentations. 


ike the proposal presentation, the typical sales presentation is given 
before a small group. Unlike the proposal presentation, however, 


the sales presentation is given to individual customers or another organ- sales presentation a speech 
ization rather than occurring within the organization. The speaker acts as a ___ given to potential customers 
representative of the organization and its products or services. or clients in an attempt to sell 


Successful sales presentations depend on several things: knowing yourown _ them products or services 
product or service, understanding the organization to which you are selling, 
and being sensitive to the characteristics, needs, and values of the group to 
whom you are speaking. 


Preparing for the Sales Presentation 


As in any speaking situation, the most important work 
occurs before the actual presentation. You must first 
learn as much as you can about your audience and the 
situation in which you will be speaking. Use that 





Want to access articles on team presentations, sales 


en ston to Ors fe ea Su sashes sates ee | presentation, and related topics? Go to: http://college. 
Then Beer our ns materials, such as visual aids. _ hmco.com/communication/andrews/public_speaking/ 
Typically you will not be well acquainted with the ——_9¢/students/ and click on Connecting to the Net. From 


group to whom you are selling. However, you will 


| there, follow the link to Resources from SalesDoctors. 
probably have some contact with at least one member es 
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INPC model a sales pres- 
entation that follows four 
steps: introduction, need, 
presentation, and close 
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of that group, if only to schedule your presentation. During that initial contact, 
try to learn as much of the following as you can: . 


1. Who will make the decision concerning purchase of the service or product? 


2. Who will be attending the meeting? Learn how many people are com- 
ing (so you know what to expect and how many copies of handouts 
you need to bring) and what positions these people hold. 


3. If the decision-maker is not scheduled to be part of the meeting, find 
out why. Meetings that do not include the decision-maker are typically 
not very productive for the sales presenter. 


4. How long will the meeting last? Tailor your presentation to fit the 
allotted time. 


5. Why is this organization considering purchasing this product or service? 
In other words, what are the organization’s needs? 


6. What criteria will be used to make the decision? The person making the 
arrangements with you may not know this information, but if you can 
find out, you will know what things to emphasize in your remarks. 


7. What physical arrangements and equipment are or can be available? 


Using this information to shape your presentation will enable you to provide a 
much more efficient, effective view of your service or product. 


Organizing the Sales Presentation: The INPC Model 


Any pattern of organization that can be used with a speech to actuate can be 
used with a sales presentation. However, we find the INPC model particularly 
effective. This model involves four steps: introduction, need, presentation, and 
close, as Figure 18.2 illustrates. 

Following the INPC model, you should do several things in your introduction. 
First, identify who you are and what organization you represent. Indicate how 
long your organization has been in the business (if appropriate), your organiza- 
tion’s specialties or notable achievements, and some customers who use your 
products or services. This information will help your listeners feel that they are 
dealing with an experienced, reputable organization and sales representative. 
Next, briefly state the purpose of your presentation. Finally, establish the climate 
for your presentation. Informal, extemporaneous presentations are usually effec- 
tive. You may want to say, “I intend to be fairly informal in my remarks, so please 
feel free to ask questions whenever you like. I’ll ask you any questions I have as 
well.” This kind of statement encourages two-way communication between you 
and the group, and it contributes to a relaxed atmosphere for everyone. 

Clearly, some need must exist; otherwise you would not have been asked to 
make the presentation in the first place. To establish the need, you might begin 
by describing the organization’s needs as you see them based on what you have 
learned through your research. Attempting to sell her consulting services to an 
organization, one speaker said, 


One of our specialties is diversity training. This area is fairly new, and you may 
wonder if you really need to make an investment in this kind of training right 
now. As you think about that question, you might want to consider the fact that 


“a 
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FIGURE 18.2 





your company has become incredibly diverse in the last three years. You have 
more women in management positions and more racial and ethnic diversity 
than any comparable company in your industry! 


_ You also might refer to typical needs you have found in comparable organiza- 
tions. It is important to watch the audience very carefully while you describe 
your perceptions of their needs. By watching their reactions, you may be able 
to tell which needs seem most important to them. 

Once you have established the need, you can begin the actual presentation of 
your product or service. 


1. Provide an overview of the product or service and how it works or is 
performed, taking the group through a step-by-step sequence: “If you 
decide to work with us on diversity training, we’ll want to conduct a 
very detailed needs assessment. We will tailor our workshop to your 
specific needs. We will plan to offer the workshops in the fall at times 
convenient to you.” 


2. Describe particularly important features of 


your product or service in relation to the audi- PORTFOLIO 

ence’s needs: “One key to effective diversity 

workshops is having excellent presenters. We Applying Principles and Adapting 

have some of the best in the business; most to the Situation 

have won awards in the area. We also have Study the INPC model in Figure 18.2. In what ways 
special expertise in harassment issues and does it mirror what you’ve learned about speechmak- 
intercultural communication. Since you have ing so far? After noting the similarities, contemplate 
so many women in your work force and such how the same principles of effective speechmaking 


a culturally diverse group, you will want to can apply to various presentational situations. 
emphasize those areas.” 
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3. Explain the benefits of your product or service to this particular group: 
“When diversity workshops are well done—and ours will be—they lead 
to a more cohesive and compassionate work force, higher morale, and 
often better productivity.” 


Finally, the close should offer a substantive, memorable conclusion to your 
sales presentation. Summarize the benefits you have already described. Go 
over why this group should choose you and the organization you represent, 
reminding the audience of your organization’s stature and track record. You 
might say, “Our company was the first to offer diversity training. Since we 
began, we have worked with more than two thousand organizations. Our con- 
sultants have achieved national recognition. Last year, the President’s Task 
Force on Diversity in the U.S. Workforce honored us with its annual Excellence 
in Education Award.” Since products and services are often quite similar, the 
unique qualifications of your organization may be the determining factor that 


gets you the sale. 


KEEP IN MIND 73a. 







Sales Presentations 





Here are some tips for preparing and delivering a 
sales presentation: 
















e Learn as much as you can about the audience and 
the situation, including the following: 


—Who is the key decision-maker? 
—Who will be attending the meeting? 


—Why won't the decision-maker be attending 
the meeting (if this is the case)? 


—How long is the meeting to last? 


—Why is the organization interested in this 
particular product or service? 


—What criteria will be used to make 
the decision? 


—What physical arrangements and equipment 
are available to assist with the presentation? 


e Use the INPC model to organize the presentation, 
following these four steps: 


—Introduction 
—Need 


—Presentation 





—Close 

e Deliver the presentation by using these strategies: 
—Speak informally, directly, and spontaneously. 
—Use excellent presentational aids. 


—Remain especially alert to audience members’ 
nonverbal reactions to your speech. 


—Reserve plenty of time for audience questions. 





When you have finished speaking, invite ques- 
tions. Even though your listeners may have asked 
questions along the way, they will likely think of 
more after you've finished your remarks. This ques- 
tion phase is critical. It gives you the opportunity to 
provide additional information, clarify confusion, 
speak directly to listener needs, and overcome objec- 
tions that are raised. By handling questions effec- 
tively, you not only maintain the positive impression 
you have created up to this point, but you also 
advance your cause significantly. 


Delivering the Sales Presentation 


When making a sales presentation, your delivery 
should be spontaneous and flexible. Although these 
qualities are valuable for all kinds of public speaking, 
they assume heightened importance in the sales pres- 
entation. As you seek to persuade your listeners to 
invest in your product or service, watch their reac- 
tions carefully. Be sensitive to them and flexible in the 
way you respond. 

Be on the lookout for signs of approval, confusion, 
skepticism, indifference, or resistance. When you see 
that listeners are responding well to your message, 
you may choose to make a shorter presentation and 
let the group get on with formally making a decision 
about your product or service. With less positive 
reactions, you will need to do things such as give 
another example to clarify, offer strong proof of your 
claims, ask direct questions about group needs and 
interests, or respond directly to their concerns. 
Watching for, interpreting, and responding to feed- 
back from your small group audience can make your 
sales presentation much more effective. 


Questions For Review and Reflection 


rganizations are increasingly using teams or small groups to solve 

problems and make decisions. Groups possess strengths (the potential 

for creativity, commitment to decisions, and social enjoyment) and 
weaknesses (being potentially time-consuming, intolerant of diversity, and 
dominated by a few members). Leaders should select their leadership approach 
by taking certain situational factors into consideration. Leadership styles range 
from autocratic to laissez-faire. 

The appointed leader is in an excellent position to influence the group in 
positive ways. When leaders choose to share power and responsibility with 
other group members, they contribute to a healthier, more productive climate. 
Effective team members prepare carefully for each meeting, maintain an open 
mind, listen critically and constructively to others, play multiple communica- 
tion roles, are attentive to nonverbal communication, encourage constructive 
conflict, and treat others ethically. 

Sometimes professionals are called on to make public presentations as part 
of a group. Some of these group presentations take the form of a panel (com- 
plete with spontaneous interaction under the guidance of a moderator), and 
others are organized more formally in the form of a symposium (with each 
group member making a short speech). On other occasions, groups make team 
presentations (usually designed to influence an audience of key decision- 
makers). After group presentations are made, listeners usually ask questions. 
The question-and-answer period often leads to an extensive sharing of ideas 
and information and a great deal of interaction between speakers and members 
of the audience. During the coming years, communicating effectively in group 
settings such as these will only continue to grow in importance. 

Finally, the workplace creates a context in which some special kinds of pub- 
lic presentations are given. For example, organizational employees may be 
called on to present proposals and to make sales presentations. Both of these 
persuasive presentations are typically delivered to a small group of decision- 
makers who will choose whether to invest in the proposal or purchase the 
product or service offered by the speaker. Like other speeches, these presenta- 
tions need to be prepared carefully, delivered using an extemporaneous style, 
and organized appropriately, using one of the patterns well suited to persua- 
sive speeches. Each should be carefully timed, with plenty of opportunity for 
audience questions. Presentational aids are a must. These kinds of persuasive 
presentations are among the most important speeches given in the workplace. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND 
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SUMMARY 





REFLECTION 





1. What are some of the advantages and disadvantages of working together 
in groups? 

2. Describe the following leadership styles and explain the circumstances 
under which each style might be used appropriately: 


a. Autocratic 
b. Consultative 
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c. Democratic 
d. Laissez-faire 


. When you work in groups, which leadership style do you prefer the leader 


to use? Why? Which style do you typically use? Why? 


. What are some qualities that distinguish an effective group member from 


one who is less of a contributor? In light of your list, how would you evalu- 
ate your own group participation the last time you worked with others in 
this way? 


. Compare and contrast these forms of group presentations: 


a. Panel discussions 
b. Symposium presentations 
c. Team presentations 


. In what ways might a small-group audience differ from a larger, more gen- 


eral audience? How do the differences influence the way you prepare and 
present a proposal for a small group? 


. Under what circumstances would you choose to use each of the following 


patterns of organization for a proposal presentation? Why? 
a. Motivated sequence 

b. Scientific problem-solving pattern 

c. State-the-case-and-prove-it pattern 


. What are the basic steps in the INPC model for organizing and delivering a 


sales presentation? 


. In this chapter, we have emphasized the role of the question-and-answer 


period that follows each presentation. Do you think that responding to 
questions is especially important in business and professional settings, or 
do you think that it is equally important in all speaking contexts? Explain 
your answer. 
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_ Although Evan might have 
begun with a statement to | 
establish his company’s 
credibility, he holds that 
information until later in | 
the speech. He does quickly 
outline the purpose and 
describes the needs of his 


client in terms of the tasks 


assigned by the client. 


Evan begins his overview of 


the services his company will — 


provide by describing how 
they arrived at their plan. In 
doing so, he elaborates on 
the client’s needs, comparing 
those needs to practices 
throughout the industry. 


_ the sales presentation that follows. Broom is speaking to the representatives of two 


communication. Broom builds his company’s credibility by carefully detailing how 


_ looked at work site logistics. And we did some industry benchmarking—what’ s 
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Evan Broom, sales manager, Sanders and Company of indianapolis, Indiana, gave 


companies that are planning a merger. This speech is designed to sell the approach 
that Sanders and Company will take to ca the merger; especially focusing on 


their investigation of client needs and strengths led to the proposed plan. 


Employee Communication Plan | 
fora Merger Announcement 


Evan Broom 


excited about our presentation this morning and the opportunity 
to share with you our ee communication plan for your 
company’s merger. 

You've given us a very specific | task, and the ey was made up of several — 
components. First, to come up with a communication plan unifying two 
competitors. And these two competitors, the number three competitor in 
the market and the number five competitor in the market, willnow come 
together to be the number one leader in this industry. And we need to give 
both of these companies, number three and number five, a feeling of equal __ 
status so that all employees come into the new company not feeling as though 
one’s been bought by the other, but as if they're all part of anew team.We = 


H: and thanks so much ir ae us here this morning. We're very 


need to take the employees of Eye-tech and Prosmarc and bring them 


together under the new company of EyeMarc. 
First, I’d like to share with you a little bit about our methodology. How 


_ did we arrive at the recommendation that we’re going to present today? First, 


we conducted an employee survey with employees of both companies. We 
analyzed the geographic issues with your nationwide and global workforce. We 









worked well before. And we've checked all of this against your merger strategy. 
Let’s briefly look at what we learned in the employee survey. Many 
employees within both companies feel disconnected from their curment: 9) 4 
company as far as communication. They're hungry for news about the oo 
company and there’s tremendous uncertainty because they know that 


_something’s up—they don’t know what. Relative to the geographic a 


you have a coast-to-coast workforce and foreign manufacturing, as well. | 

And you have everything from large offices and large manufacturing to 

small field offices. Regarding work site logistics, it runs the complete range, 
from administrative, manufacturing, research. You have multiple shifts. But _ 
fortunately, many of the facilities, in fact, most of the facilities, have large 
meeting rooms, or some large Pee to gather the employees together. Relative 
to industry benchmarking, we're going to learn in our presentation later 

today about some of the best practices in the industry—what’ s worked well — 
with other companies that have similar demographics to your employee base : 
and to your company. 











mple Speech 


_ We've looked at all of your needs and checked that against the strategy. Is 
our plan in alignment with your corporate goals? Is there a speed to market— 
can we get this message out quickly? What are the development priorities 
within the organization, and how can communication help those? Resource 
location—money and time from within the company. We've taken a look at 
hat’s available within your organizations to help put this together and what 
do you need from outside. 

Let’s look briefly at our recommendation. We've proposed using satellite 
business television to link up all of your facilities, coast-to-coast and even 
_ foreign manufacturing, using the power of satellite business television, and 
we'll refer to that today as “BTV.” In fact, let’s refer to it as EyeMarc TV, just 
forfun. 
_ Looking at the BTV event, business television utilizes satellite technology. 
From a studio location, we will beam by satellite to all of your locations 
- nationwide to unify your global workforce with a simultaneous live 
announcement. It will be high-energy television. This will be a television 
show announcing this, and the CEO and the other leaders of the company 
will be part of this television program. In essence, we're building for you a 
Private television network, for this day, for this event. And it will have the 
feeling of an event. 
Now, why do we feel capable of helping you pull this off? Well, we have 
the technical expertise to take on what some would consider a risky project. 
And we'll share with you how we can minimize that risk. We have the creative 
resources to make this an engaging experience, to make this a fun program, 
to make it a high-energy program for your employees. We have the logistic 
partners globally, that can take care of all of the needs at each location that 
you have, whether it’s a large facility or a small. And we have the depth and 
experience. We’ve done this before. We are not uninitiated to this. However, 
we know that you are. This will be your first experience in this, and we'll 
uide you every step of the way. And you have our commitment that our 
backup plans will have backup plans, and we know that you’re making a large 
investment with this, and we'll make sure that it goes well. 
_ So what are the next steps? What do we need to do with the rest of our 
day today? Lhope to give you a few minutes to do a little looking through 
our executive summary. And let’s do a little crystal balling and see what are 
the unique opportunities that we can bring with this project. We need to 
consider today what will be our operational plan—how will we turn this idea 
into reality? We have the financial overview to look at so that you know what 
the cost will be on this project and whether the companies will be able to 
ove forward in this plan. And certainly today, we’ll hope to have some type 
of commitment to proceed, either with the plan as we have it, or with the 
plan as we alter it. 
So let me give you a few moments to review the executive summary, and 
_ then we'll come back to answer questions and move on from there. Thanks. 
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In this section, Evan outlines 
the key questions that his plan 
will answer for the client. 
These questions bring into 
sharp focus how the plan will 
meet the company’s needs. 


The major portion of the 
speech describes the key 
features of the plan as it 
relates to the client’s needs. 


Evan has saved the 
description of his company’s 
expertise until this point, 
where he blends it with a 
summary of the benefits to 
the client. 


Evan ends with a preview of 
what will happen next. Since 
he refers his listeners to the 
executive summary they will 
read, there is no need for 
him to summarize at this 
point. He also indicates that 
questions will follow the 
reading of the summary. 
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Meredith Mira, Student 
Milk: Does It Do a Body Good? 


Meredith Mira was a first-year student in a beginning 
public speaking class at Indiana University when she gave 
this speech. 


ome pour it on their cereal every day. Many 

drink it with their evening meals. All mothers 

feed it to their newborn babies. What is this 
substance I’m referring to? I think you all know. It’s 
milk, of course. Pure, white milk. 

Well, at least it used to be pure. For in November 
of 1993, the Food and Drug Administration, or the 
FDA, approved the sale of milk from cows that had 
been treated with a genetically engineered hormone 
in order to increase their milk production. This 
hormone, referred to as RBST, is an artificial version 
of a naturally occurring hormone in cows called BST. 
RBST supplements this natural process, and allows 
the cow to produce ten to twenty percent more milk. 
But the question is, does it really do a body good? 

Now the product seems simple enough, but, in 
fact, it has become the subject of a major controversy. 
Monsanto, the chemical company that created RBST, 
says that it’s virtually identical to naturally occurring 
RBST, and is completely safe, as well as economically 
efficient. However, activist groups such as the 
Pewfrume Campaign, disagree. They claim that the 
health consequences of RBST are severe, and the 
economic effects are going to be negative. Today, I’d 
like to consider the reasons behind this controversy, 
beginning with how RBST affects the cows, moving on 
to how these effects can have human consequences, 
and finally concluding with the economic impact 
RBST will have. 

Let’s begin with the root of the controversy: the 
cow. Now, the use of RBST prolongs the amount of 
time that the cow produces milk. The wear and tear 
of this overproduction leads to an increase in udder 






infections, which, in turn, leads to an increase of 
antibiotics to fight these infections. Now, keep in 
mind: udder infections are not uncommon, but the 
increased risk of udder infections could have human 


consequences. 

As quoted in the New York Times, anti- 
biotechnology activist Jeremy Rifkin stated, “Studies 
have shown that RBST-injected cows suffer from an 
increase in udder infections, so cows on RBST are also 
likely to be shot up with larger doses of antibiotics, 
which may find their way into your milk.” The fear is 
if people drink milk that’s laced with antibiotics, 
bacteria within that person will build up an immunity 
to those antibiotics, therefore rendering life-saving 
drugs useless. Dr. Cara Mahmed, as Head Scientist of 
the National Resource Council, feels that unless quick 
action is taken, we are going to have an epidemic of 
untreatable stomach ailments, many of which will end 
in death. 

Now the FDA and the Monsanto chemical 
company agree that both udder infections and 
antibiotic treatments are legitimate concerns, but 
they don’t feel that RBST poses a serious threat in 
either of these cases. You see, they say that RBST’s 
role in causing udder infections is actually quite 
minimal, compared with the other things that are 
going on ona farm. In fact, the simple shift in seasons 
from summer to winter is nine times as likely to 
cause an udder infection than the use of RBST. And 
as for antibiotics, the FDA concludes that all milk is 
subjected to rigorous federal tests, and that if there 
was any antibiotics in it at all, it would all be 
discarded, thus ensuring safe and wholesome milk. 

So as you can see, there is a major controversy 
concerning antibiotics as treatment for udder 
infections, and the implications for human health are 
severe. But an even more serious risk is that people 
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who drink RBST milk are under a greater risk of 
developing breast and colon cancer. 

Now the function of RBST is to stimulate the 
extra production of a growth-like factor called IGF-1. 
IGF-1 increases the milk yield, but it also poses a 
threat of cancer to humans. According to Dr. 
Samuel Epstein, Professor of Occupational and 
Environmental Medicine at the University of Illinois, 
IGF-1 is a growth factor for human breast cells, 
maintaining their malignancy, progression, and 
invasiveness. Cancer researcher Dr. George Trash 
supports this claim with his study, published in a 
1995 issue of Cancer Research. He found that even 
minute amounts of IGF-1 protects tumor cells from 
chemotherapy, thus stimulating cancer growth. 

Now, RBST proponent and Food Safety Specialist, 
Donna Scott, disagrees with both of these views. She 
says, “Protein hormones are animal species specific. 
What triggers cell activity in a dairy cow can’t do so in 
a human.” 

So we have now seen that RBST possibly causes 
severe health problems, ranging from antibiotic 
immunity to cancer growth. But what will this 
increase in milk do to our pocketbooks? Let’s 
consider the economic impact. 

Opponents feel that an increase in milk will 
actually have a negative impact on the economy, 
while proponents feel that this increase will 
positively affect our economy over time. Opponents 
begin their argument with the fact that we already 
have a fifteen percent surplus of milk. If we have so 


Holly Carolyn Baxter, Student 
Enabling the Nondisabled 


Holly Carolyn Baxter gave this speech in May 1998 at 
Indiana University. She was seriously injured in a car 
accident and is interested in the problems of the disabled. 


1): you remember watching Superman on 
television or reading Superman comic books 
and thinking how great it would be to be the 
man, or in my case, the woman of steel? Unfortunately, 
I found out that sometimes you need to be careful what 
you wish for, because those wishes can come true. 

No, I can’t fly like Superman, lift up the corner of 
my car to change a flat tire, or even peer into my 
professor’s mailbox to catch a glimpse of the next 
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much milk, why do we need to produce any more? 
Furthermore, overproduction does not equal lower 
prices. You see, the government artificially props up 
the price of milk. They set a minimum standard, and 
then they buy up the surpluses with your money— 
the taxpayers’ money. 

Now proponents agree that prices initially will 
rise. However, they'll soon decline over time because 
of increased efficiency. You see, using RBST allows 
farmers to get more milk using fewer cows, eventually 
allowing the government's set minimum price to fall. 
Many people feel that with the fluctuations of the 
economy, only time will tell what RBST will do. 

Now we have considered every factor in the cycle 
of production, from actually injecting the cow with 
RBST to selling it at the grocery store. So, how pure do 
you think milk is now? The answer seems to be an 
ambiguous one, with strong arguments on both sides 
of the table. Today, I have given you the key 
components to personally solve this controversy. We 
have come to realize that RBST can result in an 
increase in udder infections, which could eventually 
cause antibiotic residue to end up in your milk. We 
have shown that the stimulant known as IGF-1 is 
thought to be cancer-causing; however, proponents 
disagree. And finally, we have examined the economic 
implications, and found that they span a large 
spectrum, from both the positive to the negative. 

You now have the pieces to the puzzle. You, as a 
consumer, have the power to decide. Milk: does it 
really do a body good? 





exam, but thanks to a careless driver and a bit of bad 
luck three years ago, I ended up breaking fifty-two 
bones and becoming the woman of steel: steel plates, 
steel rods, and steel screws, that is! 

I was forced to face the fact that I, like everyone 
else, was not invincible. After spending over a year 
using a wheelchair, I was amazed at the attitudes 
people had and how I was treated. One woman 
proceeded to lecture me on why I should have worn a 
seatbelt, even though I had been, and another woman 
pushed me out of her way like a shopping cart. 

After these experiences, 1 became interested in 
what we as college students can do to start to alleviate 
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these problems. To investigate this issue, let’s wheel 
on by the issue of who is disabled, crutch on over to 
how we use stereotypes as a crutch, and crash into 
what we as college students can do to start to alleviate 
these misguided stereotypes. 

Let’s wheel on into who has a disability. According 
to the United States Census Bureau in 1997, fifty-four 
million Americans are considered to have a disability. 
This is one in five people. An additional 1.2 million 
Americans with disabilities are in institutions and not 
counted as part of Census Bureau data. Of these 
figures, 12.6 million are children under the age of 18. 
Amazingly, over 75 percent of these Americans were 
not born with a disability, but rather acquired it later in 
life, much like I did after my car accident. 

So, who is considered to have a disability? The 
Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 says that 
someone is considered to have a disability if he or 
she has “a physical or mental impairment that 
substantially limits one or more major life functions, 
has a record of having such an impairment, or is 
regarded as having such an impairment.” Major life 
functions include: seeing, speaking, breathing, caring 
for oneself, working, hearing, walking, performing 
manual tasks, and even simply, learning. 

We've wheeled on through who is considered to 
have a disability, so let’s crutch on over to how we 
use stereotypes as a crutch. 

Most of us are simply uncomfortable with 
unfamiliar situations. We’ve all been to that party 
and wondered: How do we act? What do we say? 
Walter Lippmann in 1922 said that when we are 
unfamiliar with a situation, we often rely on 
stereotypes to form our attitudes. These incorrect 
stereotypes often make us feel that we can discount 
people with disabilities as something we will never 
have to deal with. Unfortunately, that was what I 
used to think, too. 

Carling put it best in 1962, when he said, “People 
expect a cripple to be crippled; to be disabled and 
helpless; to be inferior to themselves, and they will 


Neal Malicky, President of Baldwin-Wallace College 
Confessions of a Recovering Bigot 


Neal Malicky, an educator and educational administrator, 
was given the National Conference of Northern Ohio's 
Humanitarian Award in 1996. He gave the following 
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become suspicious and insecure if the cripple falls 
short of these expectations.” Amazingly, Edelsky and 
Rosengrant found in 1981 that nondisabled people 
are often surprised to discover that people with 
disabilities are attractive, bright, or competent, or 
have families, jobs, or hobbies. 

Now that we have seen how we use stereotypes 
as a crutch, let’s crash on into what we as college 
students can do to help. 

The first step to alleviating stereotypes is to 
simply change the way we use language. We can 
avoid terms such as: cripple, handicapped, or invalid 
and instead use individual with a disability. We can 
avoid the term normal implying that those with 
disabilities are abnormal, and instead use nondisabled, 
abled, or if we want to be completely honest, 
temporarily nondisabled. We can avoid terms such as 
victim or afflicted with, and instead realize that people 
live with disabilities, not suffer through them. 
Finally, we can dispel the longest standing stereotype 
of all: confined to a wheelchair or wheelchair-bound. I 
quickly learned that wheelchairs are neither confining 
nor binding when you are unable to use your 
legs; rather they are freeing and offer a sense of 
independence. Thus, we can say that a person uses a 
wheelchair much like many of us use eyeglasses, and 
let’s face it, have you ever heard someone say, “That 
person over there who is confined to eyeglasses or 
contact lens—bound?” 

Well, we’ve wheeled on through who is 
considered disabled, crutched on through how we 
use stereotypes as a crutch, and crashed into what we 
as college students can do to start to alleviate these 
stereotypes. 

So, in the future, be careful what you wish for, 
because those dreams can come true. I no longer 
dream of being the woman of steel, but I do dream 
of a society where people are not judged by their 
ability to run, see, or hear, but in the historic words of 
Martin Luther King’s dream, “by the content of their 
character.” 


speech accepting the award at a meeting of that 
organization (formerly known as the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews) on November 6, 1996. 
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the high honor of the Humanitarian Award. I do 

not feel deserving of this award, but I accept it 
with deep gratitude, great humility, and on behalf of 
many people in education who work to make this a 
more just society. 

It’s a privilege to share this evening with Jackie 
Woods, whose dynamic leadership I admire greatly. 
I am deeply indebted to Rena Blumberg for her 
overly generous introduction. Many of you know 
Rena does everything at a single pace: full speed. 
Thank you, Rena. 

I appreciate friends and colleagues from 
Baldwin-Wallace College who have shared this 
evening with us, and, of course, my family: Margi, 
Mike, Eric, and David and my sister, Joyce, who are 
here, and others who are here in spirit. If the true 
measure of wealth is gratitude, | am wealthy 
tonight. I want also to recognize with deep 
personal appreciation my colleagues from other 
universities, including several presidents who are 
here, who labor with dedication and conviction to 
teach students that acceptance and respect for 
individual differences is the mark of the educated 
person and the quality necessary for a society to 
survive. 

What can a person say in receiving an award of 
this magnitude? There is no way that it can be 
deserved so I cannot talk about what might have 
been done to merit it. Neither can I say how I might 
live up to it because although I will strive to do so, 
undoubtedly, I will fail to fulfill all that I hope to do, 
as all of us do. 

I have decided to share a few very personal 
reflections which reveal some inner thoughts about 
the subject of prejudice and discrimination as it raises 
its ugly head in my life and perhaps in yours. It 
emerges in strange and unexpected ways, never 
welcome or invited, but like an intruder it barges into 
our lives with its coarse and offensive rejection of our 
humanity. For when we discriminate against another 
of God’s children our own humanity is lessened and 
our self-worth is lowered. We are damaged just as 
much as we damage others. 

Our need to eliminate prejudice from our lives is 
necessary for our survival as humans, else we become 
what we hate. 

I would like to share with you four brief 
vignettes: simple reflections which suggest a 
person’s inner struggle with this complex and vexing 
quest to become fully human. 


[« very grateful to the National Conference for 
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Ihave titled this “Confessions of Four Recovering _ 
Bigots.” 

I don’t know why I said it. I had no idea the 
impact it would have. I’m not even sure I knew what 
it meant. How could I at 5? 

We did our own work in our house. Then mother 
got sick, and she stayed sick for a long time. A heart 
ailment, the Dr. said. With three little kids and Dad 
off to work, she needed help. So Dad said, “let’s get 
someone to help out.” It was arranged. 

Mrs. Johnson came quietly. Mom gave her 
instructions about what to do, and she went about 
doing it. I watched. It wasn’t the work I watched. It 
was her! She was different. And in our house. And 
then, I said it! 

“You're a aren’t you!” (And I used a 
word I had heard on the playground, the N word.) 

She didn’t reply. She didn’t have to. I could tell 
by her look I had said the wrong thing. The word 
meant little to me, but it meant a great deal to her. 
Though resting in the next room, Mother heard me, 
and that word meant a great deal to her, too. I hadn’t 
seen her move so fast in weeks. 

“You naughty boy,” she said. “Where did you 
learn that word?” She took hold of my ear and led me 
to the bathroom sink where she followed her 
personal method of cleaning up language by 
washing my mouth out with soap! 

The soap tasted bitter, caustic. It didn’t belong in 
the mouth. That’s why she put it there. The 
assumption Mom followed was that cleaning the 
mouth with such an unpleasant taste would clean it 
also of unacceptable words. It seemed to work. 

I never used that word again. 

Often, over the 57 years between that day and 
now I have thought about what it meant to call Mrs. 
Johnson that name. Why did it mean so much to her? 
And to mother? And, why, for half a century has it 
brought such a feeling of shame whenever I hear it? 

Dan ran a small business. He worked hard and 
treated his employees fairly; he was aggressive, and 
a good citizen. 

“I don’t have any problem with these folks, but 
they’re costing me money,” Dan thought. 

They shouldn’t expect us to wait for them all the 
time. 

Why do they expect all these extras? All that 
signing; expensive ramps, elevators, special toilets, 
wide hallways....Is that fair to the rest of us? Why 
do we need to take care of them? 

Why can’t they just keep up? 
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Susan is a good mother, and she loves to shop. 
It’s fun! It distracts her mind and lets her look freely 
at beautiful things. 

But sometimes, even when shopping, secret 
thoughts emerge. 

Why do they talk so loud? It sounds like gibberish. 

Why do they dress so funny? All kinds of strange 
stuff. 

Why do they have so many kids? Not one or two 
like most Americans. But six or eight or more!! More 
cost to all the rest of us. I’ll bet they’re on welfare, or 
will be. 

If they come to America, why don’t they act like 
Americans? 

When our ancestors came here they learned 
English, worked hard, went to church, built homes, 
and became American. These folks speak Spanish, or 
Vietnamese, or whatever, sleep in hovels, live on the 
dole, and don’t care about being American. 

Why don’t they act like Americans? 

Why don’t they act like us? 

Robert and Marie were the ideal couple: good 
jobs, a stable home, successful kids, and stalwart 
members of their church. They had worked hard to 
overcome their prejudices, but this is where they 
draw the line, or at least they always did. 

People are born with their race or nationality. 
They grow up with their religion. They don’t choose 
to be disabled. But surely they decide to do this. 
Don’t they? 

Besides, it’s wrong! At least they always thought 
it was. Doesn’t the Bible say so? 

Then they met Delores and Lauri. 

They seemed very normal, both of them. They 
were nice people, talented, friendly with their 
neighbors, successful in their work, good parents, 
loving in their relationships, and lesbians. 

They also found out about Donald. 

Robert worked with Don. He was very 
professional, cooperative, kind, and gay. 

Robert had no idea about Don’s sexual 
orientation. They had traveled together, even roomed 
together. It never occurred to him. 

Then a more important thought came to Robert. 
Why should it have occurred to him? Delores and Lauri 
were everything a person could be as employees, 
friends, neighbors. Why should their choice to live with 
each other rather than with a man make a difference? 

Don was an able, caring person. Why should it 
matter that he lived with Charles? 

Why should it matter at all? 
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Where do five year olds learn such words? Or 
good people have such thoughts? 

We don’t invite thoughts like these. They explode 
into our quiet lives and shatter our image of 
ourselves with nuclear force. Where do they come 
from? What do we do with them? 

When we were younger we sang from South 
Pacific, that “You’ve got to be taught to hate and 
fear.” 

It’s half right. You do have to be taught to hate 
and fear, but many forces in our society are teaching 
those messages today. The other half needs our 
attention. We’ve got to be taught to overcome those 
fears which lead us down the road to prejudice, and 
bigotry, and to becoming less than human. 

In a previous era the bigot may have peeked 
out through slits in white sheets, cowering under 
the cover of night while wreaking hatred and havoc 
on weak victims. Today’s racist may dress well 
and rationalize racist behavior with phrases like: 
“You can’t let him have that job because, after all, 
he’s....”; Or, “We know those people are good 
ate. DUETIOE at: . 2 

Or, “They’ve come a long way, but they’re not 
ready for....” 

American society will become increasingly 
diverse in the next century, and we must go beyond 
shallow rationalizations if we are to provide full 
opportunity for each and justice for all. In our homes 
and schools, in our churches, synagogues, temples, 
and mosques, wherever we are, we must be teachers 
and examples of what it means to overcome our 
bigotry; of what it means to be human. 

And people of faith, in whatever religious 
tradition, affirm that we are all children of one Father 
and Mother Creator, and, therefore, brothers and 
sisters one with another. People of faith and 
conviction more than others must become people of 
courage, teaching by word and example that we can 
overcome our bigotry and create justice in society. 

When that sickening feeling emerges within us 
from an unsought pang of bigotry; or when we feel 
that shudder of fear as we see another form of 
discrimination emerge in our society, we must fight 
against it with the strength of our conviction and the 
power of our faith. When we do, we may feel that 
lump in the throat that reveals our best selves and 
our true humanity. Then, we will become part of the 
solution, and not be part of the problem. 

Let us pledge to ourselves and to each other that 
we will generate the conviction to eliminate the 
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prejudices that are within us, thus enhancing our 
own humanity. And let us muster the courage to help 
overcome the obstacles to justice and equality that 
are present in our society, thus enriching the lives 
and opportunities of others and fulfilling the dream 
for America. 


David D. Ho, M.D., AIDS Researcher 


Science as a Candle of Hope 


Dr. David M. Ho is a leading researcher in the fight 
against AIDS. He gave the following address at 
commencement ceremonies at the California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, California, on June 13, 1997. 


[es you, it’s great to be back. Good morning, 


President Everhart, Dr. Moore, and members 

of the Trustees and faculty. To the graduates 
and their families and friends, my heartfelt 
congratulations! It is indeed a momentous day in 
your lives. 

What an incredible honor it is for me to return to 
Caltech as the commencement speaker. As a young 
boy growing up in southern California, this was my 
dream school. Caltech is where my scientific interests 
were inspired by the genius of extraordinary men 
like Feymann, Gell-Mann, and Delbruck. 

It is also the very place where I first learned to 
tackle research with a multi-disciplinary approach 
not limited by arbitrary boundaries that separate 
biomedical sciences from physics, chemistry, 
engineering, and mathematics. I will forever be 
indebted to you. 

Iam here today because I have been given a great 
deal of praise and recognition for recent advances 
made in AIDS research. Achievements in research 
seldom belong to a single individual. Science is a 
richly collaborative endeavor, and my personal 
recognition is merely symbolic for the many 
important discoveries and contributions made by a 
cadre of talented scientists in the field. As Newton 
aptly put it, “If I can see farther, it is because I stand 
on the shoulders of giants.” 

The recent media attention focused on AIDS 
research has provided a unique opportunity to 
educate the public at large about a plague of 
staggering dimensions, and to advocate to our 
leaders a proper course of action. It is also gratifying 
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There is no higher commitment for people of 
faith and conviction, no greater challenge for 
Americans, no finer opportunity to fulfill our calling 
as children of God. 

Vital Speeches of the Day 62: Neal Malicky, “Confessions of a 
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to see that the media is willing, on occasions, to 
prominently feature scientists for accomplishments 
that move our society forward. However, on a 
personal note, I find the media spotlight is hot 
enough to bake, and as Einstein had cautioned, “the 
only way to avoid the corruption of praise is to keep 
on working.” 

I feel extremely privileged to work on AIDS. Asa 
young physician in Los Angeles in 1981, I was 
fortunate enough to witness the beginning of the 
visible part of the AIDS epidemic. Over the course of 
a year, young men, one after another, were presented 
to the hospital with a multitude of opportunistic 
infections, leading to death within days to weeks. It 
was evident that their immune system was damaged. 
But, by what? Their medical histories strongly 
suggested the possibility of a sexually transmitted 
agent that caused immunodeficiency. And yet, any 
description of a similar syndrome was nowhere to be 
found in the medical literature. The disease was 
obviously new! 

In this manner, AIDS appeared insidiously and 
mystified doctors and scientists alike. No one could 
have predicted that 16 years later, we would face a 
global epidemic of HIV infection that is arguably the 
plague of the millennium. 

Today, HIV continues to spread at an alarming 
rate of 8,500 new cases per day, and more than 50 
million infections are expected by the year 2000. For a 
biomedical scientist, what could represent a greater 
opportunity than to conduct research on a lethal 
microbe that threatens the health of the entire world? 
Members of the class of ’97, as you move on in life, 
be prepared to take advantage of the opportunities 
that are bubbled up by serendipity. Then have courage 
and conviction in pursuing your goals and ideals. 

You have chosen a noble profession, one filled 
with excitement. Nothing is more thrilling to me than 
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the process of scientific discovery. When the wonder 
of nature is revealed, one is left breathless and awe- 
struck. Imagine the joy and intellectual satisfaction 
that must have pervaded this campus when the 
positron was discovered, when the nature of the 
chemical bond was revealed, when the redshifts of 
the spectra of galaxies were observed, or when that 
which makes the sun shine was understood. Allow 
me a more modest but personal anecdote. 

Beginning in 1991, my colleagues and I had the 
privilege of working with structural biologists and 
medicinal chemists to test small chemicals that might 
intercalate into the catalytic site of the HIV protease, 
an enzyme essential for the production of infectious 
progeny virus. So overwhelming was the excitement 
that overtook us when substances were found to 
potently inhibit the protease enzyme, thereby 
blocking viral replication in the test tube. 

Three years later, we again had the privilege of 
being the first to administer one of these chemicals to 
infected patients. Unmatched were the joy and 
amazement as we watched the level of HIV fall, ever 
so dramatically. At first, little did we know that we 
were sitting on top of a fundamental discovery in 
AIDS research. But, shortly thereafter, by simply 
asking why does the virus fall and why does it fall in 
that manner, it quickly dawned on us that HIV must 
be turning over rapidly, in a dynamic equilibrium 
with the host. Using data from our patients and 
working together with mathematicians, we proved 
that HIV replication in vivo was rapid and 
remorseless. In the course of only a few weeks, the 
old paradigm that HIV was largely a latent virus was 
completely shattered. So incredible was the ensuing 
intellectual satisfaction that I now fully appreciate 
the meaning of a line in the book, The Ascent of Man. 
It reads, “when the answers are simple, then you 
hear God thinking.” 

Despite the breakneck speed of scientific 
discoveries in the field, AIDS patients already faced a 
decade and a half of horror and disappointment. But, 
because of science, there is now hope. In the past two 
years, with new knowledge and new therapies, it has 
become possible to control HIV so effectively that the 
virus is no longer detectable in the infected person. 
This dramatic attack on the virus is associated with a 
substantial clinical benefit to the patient. For the first 
time in this dreadful epidemic, the tide has begun to 
turn against the virus. Although a cure is still not in 
hand, as stated in Time magazine, the worst fear, the 
one that seeded a decade with despair, the 
foreboding sense that the AIDS virus might be 
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invincible, has finally been subdued. After 15 years of 
cursing the darkness of AIDS, a candle of hope has 
been lit by science. 

AIDS, -however, is not over. Worldwide, most 
infected persons cannot access the promising new 
therapies, and much remains to be done in 
controlling the spread of this epidemic. It is my 
deepest hope that the recent scientific advances will 
inspire government, academia, and the private sector 
to remain vigilant and to re-double our efforts to 
bring an end to this tragedy. Prevention is the 
ultimate key to controlling the epidemic, and vaccine 
science must now take center stage, as was declared 
by President Clinton last month. And, fortunately for 
us, Dr. David Baltimore is now heading up the 
national effort in this area. Of course we also look to 
his leadership, as the next Caltech President, to 
deliver our school, boldly and proudly, into the next 
millennium. 

Recently, my thoughts have taken me on a 
number of self-reflective journeys. Let me humbly 
share a few with the graduates. In our experiments 
attempting to eradicate HIV from an infected person, 
I have learned that success in research, as is the case 
in most endeavors, required bold decision making 
and a willingness to take informed risks. As so 
eloquently stated by Harold Shapiro of Princeton, 
“an excessive zeal to avoid all risks is in the end, an 
acceptance of mediocrity and an abdication of 
leadership.” You must take on the toughest challenge 
but view it as the greatest opportunity, for every 
noble work is at first seemingly impossible. Have the 
courage to risk failure, for as T. S. Eliot once said, 
only those who risk going too far can possibly find 
out how far one can go. 

In the best tradition of Caltech, always maintain, 
unwaveringly, a deep commitment to excellence. It is 
okay to stay small, as long as you stay in the forefront. 
As you enter a career in science or engineering, never 
permit the excellence of your work to be compromised. 

I remember with a great deal of fondness my 
mates from the class of ’74. Just like you, what a 
bunch they were. Stay young at heart. But, should 
you need to grow, do not suppress your individuality 
nor insist on conformity. Continue to let imagination 
and creativity percolate throughout your lives, both 
personal and professional. 

I have also reflected on the contribution of my 
heritage to my career. Were it not for the profound 
Asian respect for intellectual achievements and 
scholarly endeavors, a scientist I might not be today. 
Moreover, values of drive and dedication, imprinted 
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during early childhood, have continued to serve me 
well. In any culture, there is simply no substitute for 
hard work. I have been an American for so long that I 
have nearly forgotten that I am also an immigrant. 
From time to time, I can still sense the desire that burns 
in the belly of a new immigrant, the desire to carve out 
a place in the new world, in the land of opportunities. 
To this day, I maintain an underdog mentality that 
motivates me to a higher level of work ethics. 
Uncharacteristically, let me begin to close with a 
political comment. Throughout its history, America 
has continually benefited from the drive, labor, and 
creativity of immigrants, many in the fields of science. 
Just look among the graduates today. Thus, today, one 
prevailing view that immigrants constitute a constant 
drain on our society is simply baseless, wrong and 
shameful, especially in this nation of immigrants. 


Sharing in the American Dream 


General Colin Powell was the retired chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff when he gave the following speech at the 
National Volunteer Summit in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
on April 28, 1997. He is now Secretary of State 


ood morning, ladies and gentlemen. You look 
eC out there this morning. They were 

worried last night that the rain would wash 
this out, and as early as this morning there were calls 
flying around town at 5:00 A.M. in the morning, 
should we move it. The answer was, it will not rain, 
not on this parade, not today, not with what we’ve 
got going on. And it did not and it will not. 

Over 200 years ago, a group of volunteers gathered 
on this sacred spot to found a new nation. In perfect 
words, they voiced their dreams and aspirations of an 
imperfect world. They pledged their lives, their fortune 
and their sacred honor to secure inalienable rights 
given by God for life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness—pledged that they would provide them to 
all who would inhabit this new nation. 

They look down on us today in spirit, with pride 
for all we have done to keep faith with their ideals 
and their sacrifices. Yet, despite all we have done, this 
is still an imperfect world. We still live in an 
imperfect society. Despite more than two centuries of 
moral and material progress, despite all our efforts to 
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Graduates, as future scientists and engineers, it | 
is likely that you will from time to time, be 
underappreciated, underrecognized, and, very likely, 
underpaid by our society. You will have to take solace 
and satisfaction in knowing that your work has helped 
to build a better, safer, and healthier world. A world 
with hope. Members of the class of ’97, it matters not 
whether you work on numbers, atoms, molecules, 
machines, organisms, the earth, or the cosmos. 
Through science and technology, any one of you can 
cast a giant shadow on our planet. As Margaret Mead 
so nicely stated, “Never doubt that a small group of 
committed citizens can change the world. Indeed, it is 
the only thing that ever has.” 

Congratulations again and my best wishes! 

Vital Speeches of the Day 62: David Ho, “Science as a Candle 
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Colin Powell, Former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


achieve a more perfect union, there are still 
Americans who are not sharing in the American 
Dream. There are still Americans who wonder: is the 
journey there for them, is the dream there for them, 
or, whether it is, at best, a dream deferred. 

The great American poet, Langston Hughes, 
talked about a dream deferred, and he said, “What 
happens to a dream deferred? Does it dry up like a 
raisin in the sun, or fester like a sore and then run? 
Does it stink like rotten meat or crust and sugar over 
like a syrupy sweet? Maybe it just sags, like a heavy 
load. Or, does it explode?” 

For too many young Americans, that dream 
deferred does sag like a heavy load that’s push- 
ing them down into the ground, and they wonder if 
they can rise up with that load. And as we see too 
often in our daily life, it does explode in violence, in 
youngsters falling dead, shot by other youngsters. 
It does explode, and it has the potential to explode 
our society. 

So today, we gather here today to pledge that the 
dream must no longer be deferred and it will never, 
as long as we can do anything about it, become a 
dream denied. That is why we are here, my friends. 
We gather here to pledge that those of us who are 
more fortunate will not forsake those who are less 
fortunate. We are a compassionate and caring people. 
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We are a generous people. We will reach down, we 
will reach back, we will reach across to help our 
brothers and sisters who are in need. 

Above all, we pledge to reach out to the most 
vulnerable members of the American family, our 
children. As you've heard, up to 15 million young 
Americans today are at risk. They are at risk of 
growing up unskilled, unlearned, or, even worse, 
unloved. They are at risk of growing up physically or 
psychologically abused. They are at risk of growing 
up addicted to the pathologies and poisons of the 
street. They are at risk of bringing up children into 
the world before they, themselves have grown up. 
They are at risk of never growing up at all. Fifteen 
million young lives are at risk, may not make it 
unless we care enough to do something about it. 

In terms of numbers the task may seem 
staggering. But if we look at the simple needs that 
these children have, then the task is manageable, the 
goal is achievable. We know what they need. They 
need an adult caring person in their life, a safe place 
to learn and grow, a healthy start, marketable skills 
and an opportunity to serve so that early in their lives 
they learn the virtue of service so that they can reach 
out then and touch another young American in need. 

These are basic needs that we commit ourselves 
to today, we promise today. We are making America’s 
promise today to provide to those children in need. 
This is a grand alliance. It is an alliance between 
government and corporate America and nonprofit 
America, between our institutions of faith, but 
especially between individual Americans. 

You heard the governors and the mayors, and 
you'll hear more in a little minute that says the real 
answer is for each and every one of us, not just here in 
Philadelphia, but across this land—for each and every 
one of us to reach out and touch someone in need. 


Bill Clinton, President 


Dedication of the Roosevelt Memorial 


President Clinton gave the following speech of tribute at 
the dedication of a memorial commemorating the life of 
President Eranklin D. Roosevelt, who led the United 
States out of the great economic depression of the 1930s 
and served as president during World War II. The speech 
was given at West Potomac Park in Washington, D.C., on 
May 2, 1997. 
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All of us can spare 30 minutes a week or an hour 
a week. All of us can give an extra dollar. All of us can 
touch someone who doesn’t look like us, who doesn’t 
speak like us, who may not dress like us, but, by God, 
needs us in their lives. And that’s what we all have to 
do to keep this going. 

And so there’s a spirit of Philadelphia here today. 
There’s a spirit of Philadelphia that we saw yesterday 
in Germantown. There is a spirit of Philadelphia that 
will leave Philadelphia tomorrow afternoon and 
spread across this whole nation—30 governors will 
go back and spread it; over one hundred mayors 
will go back and spread it, and hundreds of others, 
leaders around this country who are watching will 
go back and spread it. Corporate America will spread 
it, nonprofits will spread it. And each and every one 
of us will spread it because it has to be done, we have 
no choice. We cannot leave these children behind if 
we are going to meet the dreams of our founding 
fathers. 

And so let us all join in this great crusade. Let us 
make sure that no child in America is left behind, no 
child in America has their dream deferred or denied. 
We can do it. We can do it because we are Americans. 
We are Americans who draw our strength from this 
place. We are Americans who believe to the depth of 
our hearts that this is not a land that was put here by 
historic accident, it is a land that was put here by 
Divine Providence who told us to be good stewards 
of the land, but especially to be good stewards of 
each other. Divine Providence gave us this land, 
blessed it and told us always to be proud to call it 
America. 

And so we go forward. Let’s go save our children. 

Thank you very much. 

Vital Speeches of the Day 62: Colin Powell, “Sharing in the 
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Hatfield; Your Highness; my longtime friend, 

David Roosevelt, and the members of the 
Roosevelt family; Mr. Vice President; to all those who 
have worked to make this day a reality. Let me begin 
by saying to Senator Inouye and Senator Hatfield, the 
United States proudly accepts the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial. 


[ you very much. Senator Inouye, Senator 
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Fittingly, this is the first occasion of its kind in more 
than 50 years. The last time the American people 
gathered near here was in 1943 when President 
Franklin Roosevelt dedicated the memorial to Thomas 
Jefferson. Today we honor the greatest President of this 
great American century. As has been said, FDR actually 
wanted no memorial. For years, none seemed 
necessary—for two reasons: First, the America he built 
was a memorial all around us. From the Golden Gate 
Bridge to the Grand Coulee Dam; from Social Security 
to honest financial markets; from an America that has 
remained the world’s indispensable nation to our 
shared conviction that all Americans must make our 
journey together, Roosevelt was all around us. 

Second, though many of us never lived under his 
leadership, many who did are still around, and we 
have all heard about him from our parents or 
grandparents—some of us, as we pass WPA or CCC 
projects along country roads; some of us as we 
looked at the old radios that our parents and 
grandparents kept and heard stories about the 
Fireside Chats and how the people felt. Today he is 
still very real to millions upon millions of Americans, 
inspiring us, urging us on. But the world turns and 
memories fade. And now, more than a half-century 
after he left us, it is right that we go a little beyond his 
stated wishes and dedicate this memorial as a tribute 
to Franklin Roosevelt, to Eleanor, and to the 
remarkable triumphs of their generation. 

President Roosevelt said, “We have faith that 
future generations will know that here, in the middle 
of the 20th century, there came a time when men of 
goodwill found a way to unite and produce and fight 
to destroy the forces of ignorance and intolerance 
and slavery and war.” This memorial will be the 
embodiment of FDR’s faith, for it will ensure that all 
future generations will know. It will ensure that they 
will all see the “happy warrior” keeping America’s 
rendezvous with destiny. 

As we stand at the dawn of a bright new century, 
this memorial will encourage us, reminding us that 
whenever America acts with certainty of purpose and 
FDR’s famous flexibility of mind, we have always 
been more than equal to whatever challenges we face. 

Winston Churchill said that President Roosevelt’s 
life was “one of the commanding events in human 
history.” He came from privilege, but he understood 
the aspirations of farmers and factory workers and 
forgotten Americans. He electrified the farms and 
hollows, but even more important, he electrified the 
nation, instilling confidence with every tilt of his head 
and boom of his laugh. His was an open, American 
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spirit with a fine sense for the possible and a keen’ 
appreciation of the art of leadership. He was a master 
politician and a magnificent Commander-in-Chief. 

And his partner was also magnificent. Eleanor 
Roosevelt was his eyes and his ears, going places he 
could not go to see things he would never see to come 
back and tell him how things actually were. And her 
reports were formed as words in his speeches that 
touched little people all across America who could 
not imagine that the President of the United States 
knew how they lived and cared about them. She was 
his conscience and our nation’s conscience. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s mission was to change 
America to preserve its ancient virtues in the face of 
new and unprecedented challenges. That is, after all, 
America’s mission in all times of change and difficulty. 
The depth and sweep of it was unprecedented when 
FDR asked a shaken nation to put its confidence in 
him. But he had no doubt of the outcome. 

Listen to what he said in September of 1932, 
shortly before he was elected for the first time. He 
proclaimed his faith: “Faith in America, faith in our 
tradition of personal responsibility, faith in our 
institutions, faith in ourselves demanded we recognize 
the new terms of an old social contract. New conditions 
imposed new requirements upon government and 
upon those who conduct government.” That was his 
faith. He lived it, and we are here as a result. 

With that faith, he forged a strong and 
unapologetic government, determined to tame the 
savage cycles of boom and bust, able to meet the 
national challenges too big for families and 
individuals to meet on their own. And when he 
restored dignity to old age, when he helped millions 
to keep their farms or own their homes, when he 
provided the simple opportunity to go to work in the 
morning to millions, he was proving that the 
American Dream was not a distant glimmer, but 
something every American could grasp. And then 
that faith of his infused all of his countrymen. 

With that faith he inspired millions of ordinary 
Americans to take responsibility for one another— 
doing their part, in his words, through the National 
Recovery Administration, reclaiming nature through 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, gathering scrap, 
giving up nylons, and eventually storming the 
beaches at Normandy and Okinawa and Anzio. 

With that faith, he committed our nation to lead 
the world, first as the arsenal of democracy, and then 
at the head of the great crusade to free the world from 
tyranny. Before the war began, the four freedoms set 
the foundation for the future and made it clear to the 
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whole world that America’s goal was not domination, 
but a dominion of freedom in a world at peace. 

With that faith as the war neared an end he would 
never see, he traced the very architecture of our 
future, from the G.I. Bill to the United Nations. Faith 
in the extraordinary potential of ordinary people 
sparked not only our victory over war, depression, 
and doubt, but it began the opening of doors and the 
raising of sights for the dispossessed in America that 
has continued down to the present day. It was that 
faith in his own extraordinary potential that enabled 
him to guide his country from a wheelchair. And from 
that wheelchair and a few halting steps, leaning on 
his son’s arms or those of trusted aides, he lifted a 
great people back to their feet and set America to 
march again toward its destiny. 

He said over and over again in different ways 
that we had only to fear fear itself. We did not have 
to be afraid of pain or adversity or failure, for all 
those could be overcome. He knew that, of course, 
because that is exactly what he did. And with his 
faith and the power of his example, we did conquer 
them all—depression, war, and doubt. 

Now, we see that faith again alive in America. 
We are grateful beyond measure for our own 
unprecedented prosperity. But we must remember 
the source of that faith. And again, let me say to 
Senator Inouye and others, by showing President 
Roosevelt as he was, we show the world that we have 
faith that in America you are measured for what you 
are and what you have achieved, not for what you 
have lost. And we encourage all who face their 
difficulties and overcome them not to give into fear, 
but to believe in their possibilities. 

And now again we need the faith of Franklin 
Roosevelt, in an entirely different time, but still no 
ordinary time, for in this time new livelihoods demand 
new skills. We have to fight against the enormous, 
destructive influences that still grip the lives of too 
many of our young people. We must struggle to make 
our rich racial, ethnic, and religious diversity a source 
of strength and unity when such differences are the 
undoing of millions and millions around the world. 
And we must fight against that nagging old doubt. 

It is a strange irony of our time that here, at the 
moment of our greatest prosperity and progress in so 
many years—in 1932, one in four Americans was out 
of work; this morning we learned that fewer than one 
in 20 Americans are out of work, for the first time in 
more than two decades. And at this time, when the 
pinnacle that Roosevelt hoped America would 
achieve in our influence and power has come to pass, 
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we still, strangely, fight battles with doubts—doubts 
that he would treat with great impatience and 
disdain; doubts that lead some to urge us to pull back 
from the world at the very first time since Roosevelt’s 
time when we actually can realize his vision of world 
peace and world prosperity and the dominance of 
the ideals for which he gave his life. 

Let us honor his vision not only with this 
memorial today, but by acting in the way he would 
tell us to act if he were standing here, giving this 
speech, on his braces, looking at us and smiling at us 
and telling us we know what we have to do. We are 
Americans. We must have faith. We must not be 
afraid. And we must lead. 

The great legacy of Roosevelt is a vision and a 
challenge—not a set of specific programs, but a set of 
commitments—the duty we owe to ourselves, to one 
another, to our beloved nation, and increasingly, to 
our fellow travelers on this small planet. 

Now we are surrounded by the monuments to 
the leaders who built our democracy—Washington, 
who launched our great experiment and created our 
republic; Jefferson, who enshrined forever our creed 
that it is self-evident that we are all created equal, 
with unalienable rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; Lincoln, who gave his life to preserve 
Mr. Washington’s republic and to make real Mr. 
Jefferson’s words. And now, Franklin Roosevelt, who 
saved freedom from tyranny, who restored our 
republic, who defined Mr. Jefferson’s creed to include 
freedom from want and fear. Today, before the 
pantheon of our democracy, let us resolve to honor 
them all by shepherding their legacy into a new 
century, into a new millennium. 

Our mission is to prepare America for the time to 
come, to write a new chapter of our history, inspired 
always by the greatest source of hope in our history. 
Thomas Jefferson wrote the words, but Franklin 
Roosevelt lived them out every day. Today I ask you 
to remember what he was writing at Warm Springs 
when he died, that last speech: “The only limit to our 
realization of tomorrow will be our doubts of today. 
Let us move forward with active faith.” 

My fellow Americans, every time you think of 
Franklin Roosevelt put aside your doubts, become 
more American, become more like him, be infused 
with his strong and active faith. 

God bless you. God bless America. And may 
God always bless the memory of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

Vital Speeches of the Day 62: Bill Clinton, “Dedication of the 
Roosevelt Memorial,” (June 1, 1997), pp. 482-484. 
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Ronald Reagan, President 


Tribute to the Challenger Astronauts 


On January 28, 1986, the space shuttle Challenger 
exploded moments after takeoff, which had been broadcast 
live on national TV. The disaster shocked a nation 
expecting to see the triumphant launch of a mission that 
included an extraordinary crew member: elementary 
school teacher Christa McAuliffe. In this speech, President 
Reagan offers a eulogy to the crew. 


adies and gentlemen, I’d planned to speak to 
you tonight to report on the State of the Union 


but the events of earlier today have led me to 
change those plans. Today is a day for mourning and 
remembering. Nancy and I are pained to the core by 
the tragedy of the shuttle Challenger. We know we 
share this pain with all of the people of our country. 
This is truly a national loss. 

Nineteen years ago, almost to the day, we lost 
three astronauts in a terrible accident on the ground. 
But we’ve never lost an astronaut in flight; we’ve 
never had a tragedy like this. And perhaps we’ve 
forgotten the courage it took for the crew of the 
shuttle; but they, the Challenger Seven, were aware of 
the dangers, but overcame them and did their jobs 
brilliantly. We mourn seven heroes: Michael Smith, 
Dick Scobee, Judith Resnik, Ronald McNair, Ellison 
Onizuka, Gregory Jarvis, and Christa McAuliffe. We 
mourn their loss as a nation together. 

[For] the families of the seven, we cannot bear, as 
you do, the full impact of this tragedy, but we feel the 
loss, and we’re thinking about you so very much. 
Your loved ones were daring and brave, and they 
had that special grace, that special spirit that says, 
“Give me a challenge and I'll meet it with joy.” They 
had a hunger to explore the universe and discover its 
truths. They wished to serve, and they did. They 
served all of us. 

We've grown used to wonders in this century. It’s 
hard to dazzle us, but for 25 years the United States 
space program has been doing just that. We’ve grown 
used to the idea of space, and perhaps we forget that 
we've only just begun. We’re still pioneers. They, the 
members of the Challenger crew, were pioneers. 
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And I want to say something to the 
schoolchildren of America who were watching the 
live coverage of the shuttle’s takeoff. I know it is hard 
to understand, but sometimes painful things like this 
happen. It’s all part of the process of exploration and 
discovery. It’s all part of taking a chance and 
expanding man’s horizons. The future doesn’t 
belong to the fainthearted; it belongs to the brave. 
The Challenger crew was pulling us into the future, 
and we'll continue to follow them. 

I’ve always had great faith in and respect for our 
space program, and what happened today does 
nothing to diminish it. We don’t hide our space 
program. We don’t keep secrets and cover things up. 
We do it all up front and in public. That’s the way 
freedom is, and we wouldn’t change it for a minute. 
We’ll continue our quest in space. There will be more 
shuttle flights and more shuttle crews and, yes, more 
volunteers, more civilians, more teachers in space. 
Nothing ends here; our hopes and our journeys 
continue. 

I want to add that I wish I could talk to every 
man and woman who works for NASA or who 
worked on this mission and tell them: “Your 
dedication and professionalism have moved and 
impressed us for decades. And we know of your 
anguish. We share it.” 

There’s a coincidence today. On this day 390 
years ago, the great explorer Sir Francis Drake died 
aboard ship off the coast of Panama. In his lifetime 
the great frontiers were the oceans, and an historian 
later said, “He lived by the sea, died on it, and was 
buried in it.” Well, today we can say of the Challenger 
crew: Their dedication was, like Drake’s, complete. 
The crew of the space shuttle Challenger honored us 
by the manner in which they lived their lives. We will 
never forget them, nor the last time we saw them, this 
morning, as they prepared for their journey and 
waved good-bye and “slipped the surly bonds of 
earth” to “touch the face of God.” Thank you. 
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Interviewing Skills 


PART 1 


THE JOB INTERVIEW 





This section has one objective, to help you the reader to accept yourself as a 


successful interview prospect. 
Let’s begin with some irrational assumptions you might have: 


ib: 


Pas 
3. 


SC ees ON Ste 


10. 


Most people do not like interviews. 

Most people get nervous before, during, and after an interview. 
Most people will avoid an interview if it is possible to get the job 
without one. | 
Most people feel insecure before, during, and after an interview. 
Most people would rather take written tests than an interview. 
Most people can’t spell the word. 

Most people do not know what the word means. 

Most people don’t care to think about it. 

Most people have failed one at least twice in their lifetime. 

Most people look at an interview as a necessary evil. 





You are like most people. Right! If you are, then let’s look at a few of these 
irrational assumptions together. 


& 


You do not like interviews. 


Why not? Irrational considerations: 


ee Oho 


They are designed to make me look bad. 
They are unfair. 

They are not indicative of my performance. 
They make me feel worthless. 

They are scary. 


Now let’s apply some rational considerations: 


Si aang ee 


on 


They are a reality. 

They are a ritual. 

They are one person’s perception of you in a particular situation. 
You will neither be better or worse for this particular experience. 
You are like thousands of others who have been interviewed. 


“But, if I don’t get through the interview, I won’t get the job.” 
You're right. Let’s examine some rational considerations. 


i. 


Interviews are a reality. 


INTERVIEWS ARE REAL. Both men and women do very well in an interview 
situation. An interview is defined as, “a meeting of people face to face,” to confer about 
something. Confer is defined as, “to converse or to compare.” So what we have is 
people meeting to talk about something. That “something” is the key word. 

Something. A strong, self-assured person might say, “Something is the job I 
so well deserve.” The timid insecure person might say, “Something is the job 
I’ve always waited for, but probably won’t get.” 

Now which are you? The strong, the timid, it depends, I don’t know? Make 


a mental note and concentrate on being the strong, self-assured person. 


| 
| 
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2. Interviews are a ritual. 


There is always an interviewer and an interviewee: a place, and a particular 
job. 


Interviewer— _ the person with the power to give the job; starts, asks ques- 
tions, carries, and finishes conversation. 

Interviewee— __ the person without the power who wants the job; answers 
the questions, looks interested and pays attention with a 
friendly attitude. 

Place— office, coffee shop, restaurant, golf course, airplane, bus, 
car train, corner, hallway, outside, or just about anywhere. 


Job— what needs to be done; has specific requirements and 
monetary reward. 


A good interview should never last more than twenty minutes. If it goes 
longer, it might reflect the ineptness of the interviewer. If it is shorter, it may 
reflect the ineptness of the interviewee. 


3. Interviews are one person’s perception of you in this particular situation. 


When you are evaluated by someone else, you must face the fact that he or 
she is judging you from a predetermined criterion or checklist. The perception 
which is recorded by the evaluator or interviewer is a measurement of your 
behavior in accord with that checklist. 


Most interview checklists contain the following: 


Appearance Education 
Attitude Communication Skills 
Applicable Experience 


I have never met an interviewer who did not admit to being impressed or 
unimpressed by the initial appearance of an interviewee. The tone of the interview 
is set by the visual stimuli of the interviewee. 

Be honest, how do you feel when you are visited by a stranger who enters 
your home looking like he or she neither belongs or cares to belong to your fam- 
ily circle? 

Another way of looking at it is, a person attending an important function 
appearing as if he or she was in contempt of that very function. It is vital that 
you appear to belong, or care to belong, to the interviewer. 

If pressed to come up with one personality trait which is most important in 
an interview situation, I would have to say—uttitude. 

If one’s appearance is the vehicle which gets one in, the attitude is the gas 
which keeps one in or gets one out. Attitude is how you look upon the world and 
your role in it. You reveal your attitude as soon as you open your mouth. “Good 
morning, sir; good morning, ma’am; good afternoon, sir; good afternoon, 
ma’am,; it’s a pleasure to meet you, sir, it’s a pleasure to meet you ma’am.” 

You must keep in mind that you are being evaluated on the interviewer's terms, 
not yours. The interviewer expects you to be friendly. So, be friendly. The inter- 
viewer expects you to be on time. So, be on time. The interviewer expects you 
to be enthusiastic about the job you seek. So, be enthusiastic. Remember, your 
attitude is “you”, as far as the interviewer is concerned. If you have a friendly 
smile or just a pleasant one, the interviewer perceives you as friendly, and that’s 
a plus for you. Who wants to hire unfriendly people. 
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If you arrive on time, or early, the interviewer perceives you as being con- 
cerned about the time and could interpret this as being punctual with work 
assignments. Would you hire a person who arrived late for an initial interview? | 

Even if you weigh the many reasons why a person could be late, it still 
affects the interviewers perception of you in a negative way. He or she will 
probably have excuses for being late with work assignments, could be inter- 
preted. 

All experience can be made to be applicable to a specific job. If you have nat 
worked before, but have done volunteer work with charitable organizations, 
this can be applicable to jobs dealing with the public i.e., sales, public relations, 
tour guides, department store clerk; even some supervisory positions, depend-' 
ing upon your previous experience responsibility. 

Some creative thought, utilizing all past experience, directed toward present job 
opportunities is essential for the potential interviewee—you. 

One last thought. Never apologize for anything you have or have not done: 
in the past. The interviewer doesn’t care to hear any “pity me” stories. Just make} | 
the most of what you have done and the interview will take care of itself. 

Formal education is only as important as the interviewer perceives it to be. 
Generally, experience is more important; however, most interviewers regard a ies | 
school graduate or college as desirable candidates for a job. 

This desirability lies in the myth that the more education one has, the more 
productive one is. I don’t believe this and neither do many interviewers. The 
truth is, the more education one has, the more money one expects. There is very little 
regard for productivity or hard work for the man or woman who has invested 
four years in a university. There are many over-educated men and women 
interviewing for jobs they wouldn’t have considered years ago. 

Education can work for you or it can work against you. I have heard of people 
with master degrees, who wouldn’t dare admit it during an interview, for fear 
of being felt too highly educated for a particular job. 

Today, more than ever, interviewers are considering years of experience or 
comparable employment over high school and college diplomas. 

No interviewer, even on his worst day, is going to hire a person who can’t 
speak and listen. Communication is still the key to being understood. The inter- 
viewer wants desperately to understand the interviewee. It’s his job to under- 
stand the job seeker. It’s your job to help him understand you. It’s your responsi- 
bility to speak clearly and thoughtfully. It’s your responsibility to listen intent- 
ly and enthusiastically. It’s your responsibility to yourself to let the interviewer know 
that you are a cooperative, sincere individual, who is looking for the opportunity to do 
his or her best at a particular job, which the interviewer has the power to give you. I 
can’t say enough about the importance of willing, open, forthwright communi- 
cation. I will be saying more about it later. 





4. You will neither be better or worse after this particular experience. 


Many people feel just awful after an interview. They regard the experience as 
total rejection and translate that into failure and badness. One young college stu- 
dent told me that he went into a deep depression right in the middle of his inter- 
view and the depression lasted for two days after. He told me he felt physically 
sick and totally rejected by a situation which he never gave an equal chance. “I 
just knew he wouldn’t like me”, he said. “How did you know”, I asked. “I just 
did”, was his reply. This young man was defeating himself, because he could not 
control his feelings about himself. He failed because he knew he would fail. His 
expectations were realized by his fears and doubts of his own self-worth. 
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None of us want to be rejected or cut off from those we love. I feel many 
times, this is the crux of the dilemma. Some of us believe that if we do poorly 
on an interview, we are bad, undesirable failures and we translate this into 
rejection by the ones we love. 

My young college friend did, and it made him physically ill. We must 
change our beliefs concerning goodness and badness, as results of interviews. 
Interviews are meetings between two people to confer about something. That some- 
thing is not your goodness or badness, but a job (J-O-B and nothing more). I 
realize that changing beliefs is no easy task. So, may I suggest that you work on 
accepting yourself, the good with the bad. Make a list of your good qualities 
and a list of your not so good qualities. Change the ones — feel you can 
change and forget the ones you have left over. 


5. You are like thousands of others who have been interviewed. 


Literally hundreds of thousands. Let’s go back to the earlier general assump- 
tions I have made: 


1. Most people do not like interviews. 

2. Most people get nervous before, during and after an interview. 

3. Most people would avoid an interview if it was possible to get the 
without one. 

Most people feel insecure before, during and after an interview. 
Most people would rather take a written test than have an interview. 
Most people don’t understand what an interview is all about. 

Most people have done poorly on at least one or two interviews. 
Most people don’t care to discuss their own interview. 

Most people don’t care to think about their interviews. 

10. Most people look at an interview as a necessary evil. 


or Si 


Do you still agree with at least half of the irrational assumptions? What about 
the irrational considerations? 


1. Interviews are: 
a. designed to make me look bad. 
b. unfair. 
c. not indicative of my performance. 
d. meant to make me look worthless. 


e. scary. 


If you still believe half of the irrational assumptions and all of the irrational 
considerations, go back and read everything over again or cancel any job inter- 
views you're considering. 

Initial Impression Phenomenon: 

Visual 

Verbal 

Common Ground 
Experience Swapping 
Direction 


Shs Salers 


As you begin to “psyche” yourself up for the inevitable interview. 
Remember, you are on your own; no one can help you except you. Sure, it 
would be great if the interviewer knew you were perfect for the job. But he 
doesn’t. You have to convince him that you are. How? Well, let’s consider the 
interview in light of a typical, get acquainted or initial impression situation. 
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Remember that person you met for the first time and somehow, the two of you, 
hit it off just fine and you knew a lasting friendship would result. Well, what 
went on in those first 10, 15 or 20 minutes? 


1. Visual—the physical appearance is probably the first impression you 
and your potential friend evaluated. 
a. positive physical impression generally is considered worth exploring. 
b. negative physical impression generally is considered not parca) of 
exploring (can be threatening). 


Spelled out, that means; if you are looked upon as being neat and clean, 
your chances of interview success are better than ever. | 
If you get past the visual barrier, then you move on to the verbal. 


2. Verbal—the sound and clearness of your voice is probably the second 
impression you and your friend evaluated. 
a. positive verbal impression is generally worth listening to. 
b. negative verbal impression is generally considered not worth a) 
moment of listening to. 


If you get past the visual and verbal, you and your friend (interviewer) must 
reach common ground together. 


3. Common Ground—the word communication derives from the latin 
word communes, which means “common”. It is vital that you reach a 
common ground with your new friend or interviewer. The common 
ground is obvious - the job. 

a. positive common ground is generally essential. You have to initially 
reach common ground very quickly e.g., resume or vita, or simply 
statiing your qualifications always in line with the specific job. 

Example: I know you are looking for a driver and I have three years of 

experience driving for XYZ Company. 

b. negative common ground or lack of any is the end of the line. No 
qualifications in line with specific job. 

You must do your homework and know exactly what job you are inter- 
viewing for. You are not there to take whatever is available. If you are nothing 
will be available. 

O.K.! You're doing great! 

Positive Visual, positive Verbal and positive Common Ground. Now on to 
the Experience Swapping and Direction. 

4. Experience Swapping—is in my opinion, the most important part of 
the interview, or any long lasting relationship. Sharing information. 
with someone who has a common bond with you is downright excit- 
ing. 

a. positive experience swapping is vital to your interview success. 

Example: Interviewer—So you have three years driving for XYZ 

Company? Tell me more about your experience. Have you driv- 
en semi-trailers and/or two and one-half ton trucks? 


Interviewee—Yes, I have driven cross country to Los Angeles in 
a semi and up the coast in a two and one-half ton. Are you look- 
ing for a long or short hauler? 


Interviewer—We are currently running short hauls, but in the 
spring we will start on some cross country hauls. 
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5. Direction - after you have set up a positive visual, verbal, common 
ground and experience swapping interchange, it is up to you to request 
“direction” or immediate specific information about your chances at 
the job. 

Example: Mr. Q., what are my chances of coming to work for you? 


“Screening comebacks”, these are statements which the interviewer uses to 
delay any commitment to the interviewee. “We were looking for someone older 
in this position.” “We were looking for someone younger in this position.” 

These statements should not be regarded as final by the interviewee. I was 
turned down by such a statement and within a week I was called to be hired. 
You should not give up hope until the interviewer specifically tells you, “We 
have hired someone else for that position, thank you for your time.” 

The job-seeker will hear this many times during his/her search for that one 
important position. 

Communication skills which every job-seeker must possess are the following: 
1) speech, 2) listening, 3) reading, 4) writing. 


1. Speech—the average speaker uses somewhere between 100-150 words 
per minute. This flow is regulated by the psychological and physical 
make-up of the individual under specific environmental conditions. 
Simply stated, if nervous, you will speak faster most of the time or too 
slowly most of the time. The aware communicator will acknowledge 
this occurance and try to relax and speak naturally. Don’t think for a 
moment that the interviewer suspects you to be anything but horrified. 
Relax, put a pleasanat expression on your face and try not to stutter. 
The main objective is to let the interviewer know something about you; 
the fact that you speak coherent English is important. 

2. Listening—positive listening is allowing the interviewer to finish 
every word before you utter one. Don’t make the mistake of anticipat- 
ing the interviewers questions. At about the time you do, the inter- 
viewer will ask something totally different and you will begin to 
answer the wrong question. 


Example: Interviewer—‘“Tell me why you want to work for us and what 
skills you possess.” 


Non-Listening Interviewee—“This company is the best and I 
know I would be an asset to you.” 


This answer, although positive and sincere will signal inattention to the 
interviewer and he will interpret this inattention as lack of skill. The listening 
interviewee might have answered, “I have always considered this company to 
be outstanding and I have specific clerical experience, which I feel will be an 
asset to this excellent company.” 

Not only does this answer tell the interviewer that you are listening, it also 
tells him you are trying hard to get the job. Interviewers are impressed by intervie- 
wees who show enthusiastic skill. 

Positive listening is allowing the interviewer to finish every word before you 
utter one. 


3. Reading—I once heard that eighty percent of everything one knows 
comes from our visual perception or reading. I have considered this state- 
ment and feel that it’s highly probable. The job-seeker must read all avail- 
able information on any company that he or she is getting an interview 
with. To walk in on an interview cold or uninformed is asking for rejection. 
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Interviewing Skills 


I interviewed an applicant for a position within the college and found out 
quickly that he did not know the name of the president, which I felt was impor- 
tant. He did not get the job. 


4. Writing—“My name is my bind”, is a quotation which I feel one must 
consider before an interview. The first thing the interviewer sees before 
he or she lays eyes upon you is your resume or application form. 


The Resume or Vita 


I have seen hundreds of resume forms and I feel that there is no one form 
which has any special features over the others. I even talked with a professor of 
Management and Administration, who has no preference or admitted to any 
one special resume design. Feeling that there must be one resume design which 
is dynamite; I continued to research. After hours of research and going through 
reams of paper, I found a resume which I feel is generally the best. 


NAME: 
ADDRESS: TELEPHONE NUMBER: 


PERSONAL DATA: SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER: 


Date of Birth— 
Height— 

Weight— 

Physical Limitations— 
Marital Status— 
Children— 


OBJECTIVE: 


Weigh experience carefully and state objectives in terms of highest abilities 
and accomplishments. Use a narrative paragraph describing what you want to 
do and qualify it by why. Make it brief and eye-catching. For example: 

“A position in middle management offering opportunity to use (here cite 
technical skills) and a chance to help weld an organization into a productive 
working group.” ; 

“Staff or technical assistant to a busy executive in the plastic industry where 
(here cite experience and training) could be used. Interested in liaison between 
production and top management.” 

Say, in effect, “Because I have done such and such, I have this to offer.” 


FUNCTIONAL OUTLINE: 


Analyze your work experience thoroughly. 

Start with your most recent experience. Combine the periods over which the 
experience was gained and work down from there. Be specific - describe what 
you did, how you did it, for how long, and the amount of responsibility 
involved. 


EDUCATION: 


Indicate schools, dates, degrees, and major subjects. Show also special 
courses or studies in the same manner, especially if such informaton supports 
your job references. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES: 
List languages by degree of speaking, reading, and writing proficiency. 


The Job Interview 


AFFILIATIONS AND CONTRIBUTIONS: 


Include membership in professional societies or associations, papers pub- 
lished, community participation, hobbies, etc. 


REFERENCES: 


1. 
2. 
oO: 


This resume should be with you when you go on an interview. I would be 
best to have it typed. 

If you are given an application to fill out, make sure the information you 
give is exactly the same as the information on your resume. 

Salary Information—the general assumption is “most people do not ask 
about salary during the interview and some even accept jobs without having an 
knowledge of the amount of money they will receive.” 

Rational Consideration—every job has an amount of money called “salary”, 
which the company has appropriated and will give gladly to a qualified person. 

In today’s world, economic security is uppermost in the job market. I have 

‘not met a man or a woman who admitted to working for nothing. A reality is 
that we must eat, and grocery stores are not giving away food. 

“Salary negotiation” is quite common in industry and government jobs. 
Consider your experience, education, and ability. All of these are considered 
salable commodities, which are recognizable and paid for. 

Ask yourself, how much money are you worth? Are you willing to take less? 
Remember companies are money-making institutions. These companies have 
the money to pay you, if you ask for a realistic amount. That realistic amount is 
determined by careful consideration of your salable commodities and the like- 
lihood of employment with a specific company. 


Example: A company with over one hundred employees offers a better 
chance for a better salary than a company with less than one hun- 
dred employees. 


It is difficult to determine which company will pay the most. It is up to you 
to do some homework and find out which one will pay your amount. 


Let’s Summarize: 


I. We started with ten irrational beliefs concerning interviews. 
A. It’s important to analyze these beliefs. 
B. It’s best to apply rational consideration. 


II. Initial Impression Phenomenon 
A. Visual 
B. Verbal 
C. Common Ground 
D. Experience Swapping 
E. Direction 
1. Screening Comebacks 


I. Communication Skills 
A. Speech 
B. Listening 
C. Reading 
D. Writing 
1. The Resume or Vita 
IV. Salary Information 
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PART 2 
INFORMATION GIVING INTERVIEW 





Information Giving Interview is a transmission of verbal and non-verbal 
thoughts to an individual or a group of individuals, who are interested in that 
information. 

What is information? Information is everything i.e., the wall, the floor, the 
chair, your shirt, car, house, mother, father, sister, brother, husband, wife, son, 
daughter, lawn; I think you’ve got the idea. 

Why is information everything? Because Coes shares three characteris- 
tics: 1)Past, 2)Present, 3)Future. 

Our cities are experiencing too much future in the form of chemicals and 
smoke. The after product of consumer goods. This idea can be verbally trans- 
mitted to someone else as pretty accurate information. 

You may be too caught up in past experiences i.e., a failure or a traumatic 
situation, which leaves doubt and over-cautiousness in the way you behave. 
This idea can be transmitted to someone else. The present sets forth many new 
alternatives, many you may not be able to handle by yourself. This idea can be 
transmitted to someone else. 


A simple rule: Everything came from somewhere (behavior), is somewhere 
(alternatives) and goes somewhere (pollution). 
Information comes in two types, FORMAL and INFORMAL. 


1. FORMAL information is structured or static. This means the informa- 
tion is “set” or prepared beforehand and is not subject to change. 


Example: New York Life Insurance Co., Your Job Interview (pamphlet, N.d.) . . 


2. INFORMAL information is spontaneous or spur of the moment infor- 
mation. This type of information is subject to change and personal 
interpretation. 


Example: Your feelings on productivity in American Business. 

The following is an example of information giving. A course in communica- 
tion is being taught to a specific group with specific objectives. From what you 
have read about information giving, what type of information is this, Formal 
information, which is static, or Informal; which calls for interpretation. 


COURSE TITLE: Applied Communication Skills (ACS) 
COURSE NUMBER: G-123 
COURSE DURATION: _ Three days (24hours) 


INTENDED FOR: Personnel, either line or staff in nature, who have the 
responsibility of initial contact with the customer or 
client and through this contact have a direct influ- 
ence on the customer or client. 


PREREQUISITE 1. Supervisors of enrollees must agree that any 
individual scheduled for the ACS course will be 
allowed the appropriate three days free of nor- 
mal office duties and responsibilities in order 
that full time can be devoted to the requirements 
of the course. 


‘Information Giving Interview 


COURSE PURPOSE: 


OBJECTIVES: 


2: 


Prospective enrollees must be prepared to attend 
formal classes eight hours each day and/or other 
hours when pre-arranged and spend appropriate 
additional time preparing materials for classes. 


(ACS) is designed to provide those people, who are 
involved in face-to-face contact with other people, 
not directly employed in the same complex business 
structure, with methods and techniques of commu- 
nication, i.e., speaking, listening, reading and writ- 
ing effectiveness. These methods and techniques will 
be in line with the specific requirements of the com- 
plex business structure involved. 


Upon successful completion of this course, the 
student will be capable of: 


1. 


Identifying and utilizing the methods and 
techniques for influencing people through oral 
communication. 


Defining and analyzing listening techniques that 
will aid him in his position in the complex busi- 
ness structure. 

Stating and understanding reading and writing 
techniques that will aid in increasing his efficiency 
as an employee in the complex business structure. 


Identifying and utilizing the physical aspect of 
communication i.e., breathing correctly and 
articulating effectively. 


If you said Informal, go back to the beginning of Part II. If you said Formal, 
you are 100% correct and keep reading carefully. 


INFORMATIVE PRESENTATIONS: 


An individual, who is called an informer, delves into some information, 
which is either formal or informal. The informer then selects a media or carrier 
which gets across his information to a selected informee. 

The informee is the most important link in this chain. Because the informee 
manifests understanding. Only the informee can complete the cycle by acknowl- 
edging the information in the correct sequence as transmitted. 


Example: The informer delves into some information concerning urban liv- 
ing. This information is in a formal form having been taken from 
a prepared study. The informer selects a face to face method of 
delivery. The informer gives the formalized information to the 
informee verbally. The informee responds in a positive manner 
reassuring the informer of an appropriate understanding of the 
information. This completes the cycle of information giving. 


Informational Crises: 


1) Over-kill—too much information 
2) Under-kill—not enough information 
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Interviewing Skill: 


The informer must refrain from trying to overwhelm the informee with 
information. This can ser» <o “turn off” the informee and cause the informee t 
resist the information. 

The informer must be careful not to give too little information. This lack o 
enough information can cause the informee to fill-in inappropriate information 

Part II of this book has dealt with: 1) information, 2) the informer, 3) medi 
or carrier and 4) the informee. It has been stated that information is everything 
or everything can be used for informational purposes. The reason why we ar¢ 
surrounded by information is because the world we live in has three character 
istics: past, present and future. It would be quite dull to live in a world that was 
only in one of these three. 

Information comes in two types: 1) FORMAL INFORMATION i.e., books 
studies and reports, and 2) INFORMAL i.e., opinions or feelings. 

An Informative presentation is when an informer delves into some informa: 
tion, then selects a media or carrier to get the information across to the informee 
who attaches meaning to the information. There are always pitfalls 
Informational over-kill and under-kill is when the informer loses control of the 
information; the informer gives too much or not enough. 

Information Giving is a very natural process. Each of us wants to let someone 
else know how we think or feel. 


1. Cognitive process “perception” 
2. Feelings process “emoting” 


1. Cognitive Process 


The cognitive process is closely akin to the formal type of information. Take 
for example, the teacher or parent, who, as the informer, dispenses informatior 
which they (the informer) perceives to be true, based upon their experience 
with the specific information. 


Example: Yes, the Grand Tetons are the highest peaks in the Southwest. | 
have seen them, and believe me, that’s a fact. 


This statement, although sounding convincing is far from being accurate. 

An informee would have to assume the validity of the statement, based or 
the credibility of the informer. If the informer is a traveler, then his credibility is 
increased. However, if he has never traveled, his credibility is decreased 
Consider the statement: “I have seen them, and believe me, that’s a jack 

So what we have is information which is perceived, contrived dispensed a: 
truth. How can we avoid becoming a victim to this perceptional-fraud. The only 
way I know is to question information, which is dispensed as hard truth o: 
ignore it altogether. This completes the cognitive process of information givins 
and everything you have read is the truth—really. 


2. Feelings process 


How nice to be close to someone else. Intimacy is a meaningful goal of the 
information giver. How feelings are defined; there are three methods common 
ly used to define ones feelings. They are: 


1. Dictionary 
2. Rely upon an author 
3. Personal experience 
a) structured 
b) unstructured 


‘Information Giving Interview 


| 1. Dictionary. The first dictionary was written hundreds of years before 
the expression of one’s feelings became an important means of information giv- 
ing. Feelings such as love, hate, job and fear were not only given literary mean- 


‘ing from early dictionaries, but behaviors were also specifically written down: 


: Example: Love (luv), n. a strong usually passionate, affection for a person 


of the opposite sex. 


A literal meaning with a behavior attached. 

The dictionary is traditionally used, because we are taught in elementary 
school that only “Webster” knows the true meaning of our feelings. Those who 
hurry to the dictionary to get the meaning of their personal feelings may have 
no other place to go. 


2. Rely upon an author. How many of us have read a novel which left us 
assured that the author must have known our deepest feeling. I have read many 
novels which have left me with that strange feeling. However, I am quick to 
fathom my reality from the empathic authors. There are those who feel comfort- 
able with the meaning of someone else’s feelings. I remember back to a popu- 
lar book made into a movie, which had many defining love in a very interest- 
ing way. But once again, those who find meaning in an author’s definition of 
feelings are accepting a reality of sorts. 


3. Personal experience. To have walked the path and to have felt the hard 
clay under my feet, gives me the joy of blazing a new trail. This rather poetic 
statement hits home at the true meaning of their feelings. Having done it. Try to 

‘stop someone from describing their feelings about something they have per- 
sonally experienced. I just can’t be done, tactfully or any other way. I remember 
a student to had participated in the Chicago riots of 1968. He gave me infor- 
mation concerning his feelings during that chaotic event. He was there and he 
didn’t have to turn to a dictionary or an author to describe his feelings. He had 
experienced it and he gained credibility from those he informed about the riot. 

Credibility is given to an informer and it can be quickly taken away. 

What is credibility? Credibility or believability is the trust one feels for 
another. An information giver must be credible in order to receive an informee’s 
trust or in order to have credibility perceived by the informee. 


Example: An information giver informer, gives us information concerning a 
new medical discovery, but looks and speaks as if he knew very 
little about medicine in general. This person would have no cred- 
ibility with the informee. However, if the informer looks and 
appears as if he knew about medicine, then credibility given to 
him by his informee. 

The Aristotelian syllagism still prevails: 

If it walks like a duck and talks like a duck, then it must be a duck. 

This translates into: 

If you look like you know what you're talking about, and speak like you 

know what you're talking about, then you must know what you’re talking about. 


PERCEPTION FILTERING SYSTEM 


You experience life’s day to day offering through your five senses: 1) seeing, 
2) hearing, 3) touching, 4) smelling and 5) taste. These are called “perceptors”. What 
you perceive is for you the truth or at the very least your reality. It is important 
for us to be aware of the psychological process, which our perceptions filter 
through. I call this process the Perception Filtering System. This system has 
three filters: 1) self-worth, 2) objective, 3) sexual attitude. 
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1. Self-worth is the value we place on ourselves. 


2. Objective is what we hope to accomplish. 


Interviewing Skill 


3. Sexual attitude is how we perceive our sexual identity. 


When you and I perceive bits of information, we employ this filtering sys 
tem; much like an air conditioning unit. These bits of information either pas 
through unaltered or are stopped and emotionally distorted. 

When you give information, you are responding with information which ha 
been affected by three perceptional filters; Internal is the filtering process anc 


External is the response. 


Example: You see a want ad for a job and you call the employer. Thi 
employer asks you some questions which you respond to: 


Employer: We need a person who is willing to work long hour 
and six days a week. Are you willing to work hard? 


Applying the Perception Filtering System to the statement and question 


you might respond this way. 

Internal Statement 

1. Self-worth: I feel good about myself 
and I know I can do the 
job no matter how many 
hours. 

2. Objective: I want to be successful 
in this job and I know 
I must work hard to 
be successful. 

3. Sexual As a man/woman, I 

Attitude: feel I must work hard 
for myself and my family. 
(See Paradigm I.) 


External Response 
Yes, Iam willing 
to work hard. 


Yes, Iam willing 
to work hard. 


Yes, Iam willing 
to work hard. 


And, or course, the Perception Filtering System can distort information anc 
perceive it as threatening and your response will be affected. You migh 


respond this way. 
Internal Statement 

1. Self-worth: I feel bad about myself 
and really don’t want to 
work at all. 

2. Objective: I don’t know what I want 
to do. Hard work doesn’t 
appeal to me. 

3. Sexual Why should men/women 

Attitude: have to work hard, or at 
all. 
(See Paradigm II.) 


External Respose 
No, I’m not 
interested. 


No, let me think 
about it. 


No, I really don’t 
think so. 


Information giving flourishes in the person who has self-worth, clearl 


defined objectives and a strong sexual attitude. A positive response to a questio1 
can reveal a person’s feelings about him or herself. This helps the communica 
tion lines to stay open and free from doubt. 


Information Giving Interview 


A word about doubt. I know of no other feeling which straps a person to fail- 
ure than doubt. I feel the deadly poison of doubt will surely prevent you from 
ever reaping the rewards that self-worth processes bring. The only way you and 
I can face up to our feelings is by acknowledging them as feelings and nothing 
more. 


Our doubts are traitors; 

That oftimes make us lose the good 
We might achieve; 

By fearing to attempt. 


Think positively about your role in life. Consistently think yourself in the 
role you are trying to achieve. With effort you will fulfill that role and reap the 
rewards of self achievement. 

As you continue to think positively, your attitude will change as you 
approach any task or person and the awareness of your assurance will effect 
everyone and everything. As positiveness becomes first nature you will 
experience an utapped source of energy, will, and true magnetism. Direction 
and decision becomes clear and effortless. 
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Information Giving Interview 
(Prep sheet) (form) 


Specific Information: (everything) 


Formal: (reports, resume, study) 


Informal: (opinion, feelings) - 


Informee: (interested party or group) 


Anticipated Results: (How will your informee like your information) 


Information Getting Interview 


PART 3 
INFORMATION GETTING INTERVIEW 





Information getting interview. Information getting is identifying a source 
of information and verbally probing into that source, in an attempt at getting a 
positive response. 

Recently, I was approached by a businessman who was preparing himself 
for a series of television tapes. He wanted me to help him put together an inter- 
view technique which would help him draw out his guest. After considering 
the objectives of a good information getting interview, which is to gain aware- 
ness, insight and skill, I began to go step by step into an effective information get- 
ting interview. 

Step I: Awareness. A student, businessman, teacher becomes aware of a 
bulk of information i.e., psychology, math, management techniques, marketing 
teaching techniques. Step II This awareness triggers further “insight” into the 
information i.e., the nuts and bolts. Step II: After exposure to the insight, the 
information getter develops skills which are demonstrated by his/her per- 
formance of a specific task. 

Let’s look at this again. Each of us needs specific information at one time or 
another. This information may be highly technical or just street directions. First, 
an awareness: 


Example: I need information on interviewing techniques for a job (aware- 
ness). Second, an insight: The how to’s. 


Example: Here are several methods for interviewing for jobs. Third, skill. 


Example: I have successfully interviewed for a job using specific information. 


Schools are loaded with information. Students enter these schools and 
acquire great amounts of information and others acquire very little information. 
The reason might be that the students who acquire great amounts of informa- 
tion have a clearer awareness of what skills they wish to have when given insights 
into specific information. 


Example: The student who is aware of their interest in medicine would 
seek out insights into chemistry, biology and other sciences, 
which will lead them to skills needed by a medical doctor. 


Information getting is a personal endeavor involving planning and analysis. 
The student, personnel director, marketing researcher, questionnaire designer 
and lost traveler all need specific information. It is up to each of them to apply 
the three steps of information getting, set forth in this Part III. (See form X) 


1. Information getting interview 
A. AWARENESS 
B. INSIGHT 
C. SKILL 


I use a learner Profile Sheet as a very effective information getter. It helps me 
to identify strengths and weaknesses in my students. I need this information in 
order to help me relate with the students in my classes. I need to know where 
they’re at so I can meet them meaningfully. 
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Example: Learner Profile Sheet (form) 


10. 


Interviewing Skills 


Name 


Name, age, sex, birthplace, hometown. 


Size of family, occupation of father and/or mother. 


Schooling to date, vocational plans. 


Do you speak any language other than English? 


Are you aware of any loss of hearing? 


Is there anything In your speech which makes you self-conscious in 
ordinary conversation? 


Do you have any respiratory difficulty or physical abnormality which 
affects your speech? 


Do you experience much difficulty in talking to people for the first 
time? 


. Have you taken courses in communication in high school or partici- 


pated in speech contests or activities at the high school or college level? 


What do you hope to gain by attending this course? 


Information Getting Interview 


I have used this profile sheet in industrial training as well as college teach- 
ing. If the information getter wants to learn something useful about his infor- 
mation giver this profile will provide it. Take for example, the need to know 
some background information i.e., questions 1, 2, 3, 4 and 9. This background 
information can be used to create rapport between information getter and 
giver. 


Example: Mr. Baxter, I see you are from New York City. I’ve visited there a 
number of times and have found the city to be very exciting. 


You create strong rapport between you and the other person i.e., student, 
employee, new staff member, new church member, new teacher, new manager 
and many others. The need to know learning handicaps is satisfied by ques- 
tions: 5, 6, 7 and 8. The need to understand the specific objectives of the infor- 
mation giver is set forth by question 10. You, the information getter, must 
know as much as possible about the individuals you are trying to affect. This 
profile sheet is one effective means to that end. 

When a marketing research group starts compiling information for sales 
and promotion, they put together a Market Analysis Survey, which makes them 
aware of the market area and the consumer. They need to know the average 1. 
Age, 2. Education, 3. Income, 4. Associations and 5. Sex make up i.e., women to 
men in numbers. 

Example: An urban area of 300,000 people, which has been designated a 

market target area would be analyzed using the Market Analysis 
Survey. 
Market Analysis Survey (MAS) 
Age (average) 
Education 
Income 


Associations 
Sex 


Oe ONE 


The Marketing Research team would select a cross section of people to 
answer the (MAS). A realistic number might be three hundred to five hundred 
people. These people would be questioned by a visit, telephone call or on the 
street. A (MAS) might look like this. 
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Market Analysis Survey (MAS) 

Age: 28 

Education: 13 years 

Income: $23k (k means kilo or thousand) 
Associations: 1) church, 2) sports, 3) social 
Sex: Female in majority. 


OTe 


After the above Information Getting Interviewer, the Marketing Research 
team would develop assumptions pertaining to the (MAS) i.e., A 28 year old 
female with a high school diploma plus one year of college, making $23k a year 
and associates herself with church, sports and social activities. This is statistical 
information and a basis for many assumptions. 

Assumption is defined as guesses, which are made with very little documenta- 
tion. Risky perhaps, but the information getter must not be afraid to assume. It 
might surprise you how accurate you are. 


MAS Assumptions 
Female, 28, educated, $23k income 1. Married 
and is social, sports, church 2. Does own shopping 
associated. 3. Children 
4. Does own house work 
5. Healthy 


The information getter identifies a source of information i.e., market area, 
and verbally probes into that source (MAS) in an attempt at getting a positive 
response i.e., making assumptions, which will further increase his/her chance of 
getting a positive response. (See form Y) 





nformation Getting Interview 


Learning Notes (form X) 
1. Awareness: (What is it?) 


2. Insights: (nuts and bolts) (how to do it.) 


3. Skills: (doing it) 
ie 


2; 
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Informer Analysis (If group, get an average) 
(form Y) 


1. Age: 


2. Education: 


3. Income: 


4. Associations: 


5. Sex: 


Assumptions: 


Notes: 


Interviewing Skills. 








Information Getting Interview 


A few last words: 


After reading this section you should now realize you have all it takes to get 
through any job interview. If you still doubt this, go back and read Part I. 
Rembmber to always negotiate your salary. 

Information giving is you telling someone else how you think and feel, 
without fear of being rejected. If you still doubt this, go back and read Part II. 

Information getting is your attempt at finding out all you can about some- 


one else in order for you to affect that person. If you still doubt this, go back and 
read Part III. 


Good Luck, 
WWG 
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Abbreviations, 286 
Abstractness, of language, 282-283 
Acceptance speech, 428, 431-434, 
473-476 
Accommodate, in research process, 
72 
Accuracy 
as ethical consideration, 141-142, 
357 
of evidence, 214, 400 
Acronyms, 286 
Action, persuading audience to take 
and claims of policy, 399-400 
and issues of policy, 366-367 
motivated sequence for, 377 
and speeches to actuate, 370-373 
See also Audience response 
Actions, comparing familiar, 384-385 
Active language, 288, 290-292 
Active listening 
as critical listening, 60-61 
and impromptu speaking, 270 
for managing communication 
apprehension, 42 
and note taking, 60 
promoting, 356, 357 
speaker engaging in, 69-70 
See also Listening, effective 
Active listening process, 64-66 
Active voice, 288 
Adaptation, 13. See also Audience 
adaptation 
Ad hominem fallacy, 413 
Ad ignorantium fallacy, 406 
Ad povulum fallacy, 406-407 
Ad verecundiam fallacy, 408 
Aerobic exercise, 43 
Affective language, 381-382 
After-dinner speech, 428, 437-441 
Age, audience, 77-80 
Alliteration, 294 
Alternatives 
false, 411 
presenting, in informative speech, 
338 
American Library Association Guide to 
Information Access: A Complete 
Research Handbook and Directory, 
The, 178 


Analogy, 207 
for claims of cause, 397 
false, 302, 412 
Annotated bibliography, 194 
Antithesis, 293-294 
Anxiety. See Communication 
apprehension 
Appeal to ignorance fallacy, 406 
Appeal to popular beliefs fallacy, 
406-407 
Appeal to tradition fallacy, 408 
Appearance 
distracting, 68 
importance of, 257-258, 281 
of presentational aids, 316 
speaker, judging, 57-58 
Appropriateness 
of information, 215 
of language style, 296-301 
of persuasive purpose, 373 
Arguments 
claims and evidence for 
supporting, 394-400 
components of, 392 
defined, 15, 392 
and fallacies in reasoning, 405-414 
inductive and deductive reasoning 
in, 402-405 
for involving audience, 66 
listener’s mental, 58-59 
and premises, 392-394 
presenting reasonable, 15-16 
rationalization in, 418-420 
recognizing and avoiding fallacies 
in, 414-418 
refuting counter-, 379 
substituting style for, 302 
testing evidence made in claims, 
400-402, 414-418 
Aristotle, 12, 119, 364, 385 
Articulation, 264 
Assertions, 64 
Assimilate, in research process, 172 
Attack against the person fallacy, 413 
Attention 
faking, 58 
and speaking volume, 262 
sustaining audience’s, 66-67, 
240-242, 352-354 


Attention span, 54-55 
Attitudes 
identifying listener, 102-103 
speaker’s, and speech anxiety, 38 
See also Beliefs; Values 
Audience 
actively involving, 276, 356, 357 
actively listening to, 69-70 
appropriateness of information 
for, 215 
assisting learning process of, 
351-359 
captive, 76 
challenging and appealing to, 246 
collecting information about, 
41-42 
diversity of, 6 (see also Audience 
diversity) 
establishing eye contact with, 
258-259 
fear of, 31-32, 37 
friendliness of, 37 
identifying universal needs of, 
91-96 
immediate, 62 
knowing your, 13 
perception of speaker’s anxiety, 
34-35 
respecting, 299 
shaping perceptions of, 125-130, 
337-338 
size of, 100 
speaking directly with, 16-17 
sustaining attention of, 66-67, 
240-242, 352-354 
target, 62, 89 
values of, 79-80 (see also Values) 
See also Listeners; Listening, 
effective; Listening problems 
Audience adaptation 
defined, 13, 99 
ethical issues in, 10, 111-112 
gathering information for, 103-109 
identifying shared audience values 
in, 102-103 
and language style, 296-297 
and narrowing topic, 137, 139-140, 
161 
as ongoing process, 109-110 
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for reducing communication 
apprehension, 32 
situational factors in, 100-102 
Audience analysis 
attending group meetings for, 
108-109 
identifying universal listener 
needs, 91-96 
Internet research for, 109 
interviewing for information, 
103-104 
for proposal presentation, 457-458 
for sales presentation, 461-462 
during speech, 109-110 
understanding diverse audiences, 
77-91 
using audience survey, 105-108 
Audience-centered communication 
and aiming for audience response, 
14 
defined, 6, 77 
and effective communication, 9, 41 
and ethical delivery, 277-278 
language and delivery in, 16-17 
model of, 6-8 
persuasive argument as, 392 
presentational aids as, 317, 326-327 
and speaker-listener partnership, 
8-9 
Audience diversity, 6, 77 
acknowledging, 111-112 
age characteristics, 77-80 
cultural differences, 81-85 
educational level, 85-86 
and gender roles, 80-81 
group and organizational member- 
ships, 89-91 
income levels, 87-89 
occupational interests, 86-87 
Audience expectations 
for acceptance speech, 433 
impact on delivery, 257 
impact on language style, 298-299 
and presentational aids, 326-327 
Audience response 
aiming for, 14 
to language style, 301-303 
multiple, 155-156 
to speaking voice, 263 
and speech purpose, 149-156 
See also Purpose, of speech 
Audience survey, 105-108 
Audio presentational aids, 317, 
322-323 
Authorities, quoting, 126-127. See also 
Expert testimony 


Autocratic leadership, 445-446 

Averages, statistical, 204-205 

Award acceptance speech, 431-434, 
473-476 


Bad Writing Contest, 284, 285 
Bandwagon effect, 406-407 
Bar graph, 324, 325, 330 
Bays, Karl D., 246, 249 
Begging the question, 411-412 
Beliefs 
appeal to popular, 406-407 
ceremonial speeches celebrating, 
427 
identifying listener, 83, 102-103 
impact of language style on, 292, 
299-300 
and objectivity, 122-123 
strengthening, with persuasive 
speech, 367-369 
See also Values 
Belonging needs, 93-94 
Berlo, David, 6 
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Brainstorming, 131, 172 
Bristow, Lonnie, 79 
Bryson, Mike, 109-110, 356, 357 
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Bush, George, 94 


Campaign, speech, 152, 370 
Campbell, George, 119 
Captive audience, 76 
Career goals, topics based on, 
132-134, 138 
Catalog, library, 176 
Categorical pattern, 228 
for informative speeches, 346-347, 
351 
for persuasive speeches, 374, 376 
Causal pattern, 229 
for informative speeches, 347-349, 
351 
for persuasive speeches, 375, 377 
Cause-and-effect relationships 
in arguments, 397 
as persuasive issue, 366, 375 
post hoc fallacy, 410 
using statistics to show, 203 
Ceremonial speeches 
acceptance speech, 431-434 
after-dinner speech, 437-441 
eulogy, 22 
functions of, 426-429 
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speech of introduction, 19-20, 
429-431 
speech of tribute, 21 
tips for, 441 
toast, 21-22 
See also Specific speeches 
Chalkboard, using, 319 
Chavez, Cesar, 67 
Chronological pattern, 227 
for informative speeches, 342-344, 
351 
for persuasive speeches, 374, 
376-377 
Churchill, Winston, 4, 36, 289, 293 
Cicero, 36 
Circular reasoning, 411-412 
Circulation desk, 177 
Circumlocutions, 288 
Citing sources, 15, 193-195 
example of, 194 
in outline, 236, 341 
for presentational aids, 318 
using source cards, 172-175 
See also Sources 
Claims, 86, 394 
supporting, with evidence, 64, 
394402 
testing soundness of, 415-418 
See also Arguments 
Clarity 
for helping listeners learn, 355 
of ideas, 223-224, 290 
of language, 284-290 
presentational aids for promoting, 
312, 316 
of speech purpose, 157-158 
vocal, 264 
Clichés, 287-288 
Climactic order, 228-229 
Clinton, Bill, 368-369 
Clinton, Hillary, 124-125 
Closed questions, 190 
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Color, in presentational aids, 314, 315, 
320 
Commencement speech, 428, 
476-478 
Commenting modifiers, 289 
Communication 
audience-centered, 6-8 
effective, 9 
ethical, 9-12 
interpersonal, 28, 51 
nonverbal, 58, 69, 450 
skills for twenty-first century, 2-6 
in workplace, 4, 443-444 
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See also Audience-centered 
communication 
Communication apprehension 
(CA), 3 
defined, 18, 27-29 
and excessive self-focusing, 31 
factors contributing to, 29-34 
and fear of audience, 31-32, 37 
and fear of evaluation, 31 
and impromptu speaking, 270 
and inappropriate self- 
expectations, 30 
misconceptions about, 34-37 
myth vs. reality in, 37 
and poor preparation, 29-30 
as productive anxiety, 36-37, 43 
relaxation exercises for, 42-43 
strategies for managing, 37-44 
understanding physiological 
reactions to, 33-34, 36 
and upward communication, 457 
Comparison and contrast techniques 
for claims of policy, 399 
in emotional appeals, 383, 384-385 
false analogy, 302, 412 
in language usage, 293-294 
for presenting evidence, 211-213 
Competence, 121-122 
Compiling, 171-172 
Completeness 
of evidence, 214 
of ideas, 223 
Complexity, of ideas, 225 
Computer technology 
for library searches, 176-178, 
180-181 
for presentational aids, 327-331 
using email, 187 
using Internet, 180-188 
See also Internet 
Concepts, explanatory speech for, 340 
Concerns. See Personal concerns 
Conclusions, 245-249 
appealing to audience, 246 
challenging audience, 246 
disconnected, 407-408 
ending with quotation, 248 
in inductive and deductive 
reasoning, 402-405 
outlining, 236, 238, 239 
referring to introduction in, 
248-249 
in sales presentation, 464 
summarizing ideas, 245-246 
visualizing future in, 247 
Conflict, constructive group, 450-452 


Connotative meaning, 283-284, 302 
Constraints, in setting, 62 
Consultative leadership, 446 
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of expert testimony, 210 

impact on language style, 296-299 
organizational, 457-458 

and speaker’s ethos, 123-125 
temporal, 13-14 
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communication apprehension in, 
28 
language style for, 287-288 


Convince, speeches to, 369-370, 373 
Counterarguments, dealing with, 379 
Credibility 


audience’s perception of, 100 
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of source, 142 

speaker’s, 12, 124 

See also Ethos 
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83-85 
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claims of, 395-397 
as persuasive issue, 365, 374-375 


Delivery, 256-257 


for acceptance speech, 432-433 
for after-dinner speech, 440 

and audience expectations, 257 
creating ethos with, 125-130 
defined, 17 

dynamism in, 123, 129 
establishing eye contact, 258-259 
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ethical, 277-278 
extemporaneous speaking, 267-269 
facile, 277 
flexibility in, 265-266 
importance of appearance, 257-258 
impromptu speech, 269-271 
involving audience through, 66-67 
making evidence compelling with, 
216-217 
manuscript speech, 271-273 
memorized speech, 273-274 
practicing, 266 
presentational aids for enhancing, 
313 
principles of good, 257-266 
proposal presentation, 460-461 
question-and-answer period, 
274-276 
in sales presentation, 463-464 
situational factors impacting, 257 
and speaking voice, 261-265 
for speech of inspiration, 436-437 
for speech of introduction, 430-431 
stressing key points in, 68-69 
using body language, 260-261 
Democratic leadership, 446 
Demographic information, 105 
Demonstration, speech of, 339-340 
Denotative meaning, 283-284 
Descriptive speech, 339 
Descriptive statistics, 205-206 
Details 
limiting, 355 
using vivid, 383 
Dewey, John, 459 
Dialogue 
transactional, 10 
turning speech into, 109-110 
Disconnected conclusion, 407-408 
Disruptive mannerisms, 264 
Distractions 
minimizing, 65, 68 
presentational aids as, 317-318 
situational, 56-57 
speaker’s body language, 261 
Diversity, audience, 6, 77. See also 
Audience diversity 
Dole, Robert, 383 
Drawings, using, 319 
Dynamism, 123, 129 


Educational interests, topics based 
on, 131-132 

Educational level, of audience, 85-86 

Educational Resources Information 
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Effective listening, 2. See also 
Listening, effective 
Effectiveness, 9 
Eisenhower, Dwight D., 427 
Eloquence, 193 
Email, 187 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 289 
Emotional appeals 
comparing actions, 384-385 
in conclusion, 246 
ethical considerations in, 112, 300, 
385-386 
identifying audience values for, 382 
lively and vivid language for, 
291-292, 383 
presentational aids as, 312-313 
in speech to stimulate, 367-369 
using affective language, 381-382 
using visualization, 383-384 
Emotional proof, 364, 377, 394, 399 
Empathic listening, 49 
Emphasis, presentational aids for, 
310-311 
Empty words, 287-288 
Enjoyment, in after-dinner speech, 
438-440 
Enthymeme, 403 
Environment, speaking, 101. See also 
Setting 
Esteem needs, 94 
Ethical communication 
characteristics of, 10, 11 
defined, 9-10 
ethical listening, 52, 59, 64, 303 
and ethical norms, 11-12 
issues involved in, 10—11 
summary of, 386 
Ethical considerations 
in audience adaptation, 111-112 
in constructing argument, 392-393, 
394 
for emotional appeals, 112, 300, 
385-386 
for expert testimony, 209 
in group communication, 452 
for informative speeches, 357 
in language style, 299-301 
as persuasive issue, 366, 375 
for presentational aids, 318 
for rationalization, 420 
in speech purpose, 158, 162-163 
in topic selection, 141-143 
in use of evidence, 215, 401-402 
Ethical delivery, 277-278 
Ethical emotional appeals, 300 
Ethical listeners, 52, 59, 64, 303 


Ethical norms, 11-12 
Ethical proof, 364 
Ethics 
compared with ethos, 120, 144 
defined, 10, 141 
Ethics in Human Communication 
(Johannesen), 11, 386 
Ethnic diversity, of audience, 81, 
82-83. See also Cultural diversity 
Ethos 
and audience adaptation, 100 
compared with ethics, 120 
considering opposing points of 
view, 128-129 
contextual factors influencing, 
123-125 
defined, 12-13, 119, 144, 243, 364 
dynamic delivery for creating, 129 
enhancing with presentational aids, 
313-314 
establishing, in introduction, 243 
and eye contact, 259 
importance of appearance, 257-258 
and personal testimony, 207-208 
primary factors of, 120-123 
and shaping listeners’ perceptions, 
125-130 
sharing audience concerns, 126 
and speech of inspiration, 436-437 
and speech of introduction, 429 
strengthening with personal 
experience, 127-128 
understanding, 118-120 
using clear and interesting 
messages, 128 
using expert testimony, 126-127, 
197, 193 
Eulogy, 22, 339, 428, 429, 482 
Evaluation, fear of, 31 
Evidence 
appropriateness of, 215 
comparison and contrast 
techniques, 211-213 
compelling use of, 215-217 
defined, 64, 199, 394 
determining quality of, 213-215 
ethical considerations for, 215, 
401-402 
examples, 199-203 
factual, 395, 397, 398, 399 
fallacies of inadequate, 410-411, 
416 
identifying, in critical listening, 
64, 65 
presentational aids as, 311-312, 
323-327 
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in state-the-case-and-prove-it 
pattern, 459-460 
statistics, 203-207, 323-327 
to support claims, 394-400 
for supporting ideas, 198-213 
testimony, 207-211 
testing soundness of, 400-402, 
414-418 
See also Research; Sources; 
Supporting material 
Examples, 199-203 
for claims of cause, 397 
hypothetical, 201-202 
as narratives, 199-200, 398 
specific, 200-201 
thinking critically about, 202-203 
using statistics to support, 203 
using vivid detail, 383 
Expectations, and speech anxiety, 
30, 32. See also Audience 
expectations 
Expert testimony 
creating ethos with, 126-127 
interviewing for, 189 
for supporting claims, 395-397, 39: 
as supporting evidence, 208-211 
See also Sources 
Explanatory speech, 340 
Extemporaneously speaking 
defined, 17, 267 
effective delivery of, 268 
key word outline for, 267-268 
for proposal presentation, 460 
reasons for using, 268-269 
for speech of introduction, 431 
using presentational aids for, 313 
Eye contact, 258-259, 450 


Facial expressions, 260-261 
Facile, 277 
Fact 
claims of, 395 
as persuasive issue, 365, 374 
Fair-mindedness, of speaker, 122-123 
142-143 
Fallacies, 405-414 
of false assumptions, 411-413, 
416-417 
of inadequate evidence, 410-411, 
416 
of personal attack, 413-414, 
417-418 
recognizing and avoiding, 414-418 
of relevance, 406-409, 416 
False alternatives fallacy, 411 
False analogy, 302, 412 
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False assumptions, fallacies of, 
411-413, 416-417 
False cause fallacy, 410 
Familiarity 
and communication apprehension, 
32 
of language, 285-286 
Feedback, 7 
and eye contact, 259 
for practicing speech, 266 
Ferraro, Geraldine, 382 
Figures of speech, 293-294 
First impressions, 57-58, 245 
Flexibility, in delivery, 265-266, 273 
Flipchart, using, 320 
Focusing 
in listening process, 49 
in research process, 170 
Forum period, 274. See also Question- 
and-answer period 
Freiberg, Kevin and Jackie, 63 
FTP (file transfer protocol), 187-188 
Full-sentence outlines, 234 
Future, visualizing, 247, 383-384 


Garcia, Jerry, 36 
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hasty, 410-411 
and inductive and deductive 
reasoning, 402-405 
premise as, 392 
and statistics, 205 
and stereotyping, 81, 111 
and use of examples, 202 
General purpose, 149-152, 161 
Geographic/cultural environment, 
audience’s, 83-85 
Gestures, 260-261, 272, 281 
Geyer, Georgie Anne, 428 
Glaser, Elizabeth, 200-201 
Gorman, Michael, 185 
Government publications, 178 
Graphics, computer-generated, 
327-331 
Graphs, for presenting statistics, 311, 
324-326 
Grimke, Angelina, 202 
Group communication, 444452 
being effective team member, 
449-452 
and communication apprehension, 
28, 35 
and constructive conflict, 450-452 
constructive roles for, 450, 451 
and group presentations, 452-457 


leadership and power issues, 
447-449 
leadership styles for, 445-447 
pros and cons of, 444-445 
See also Workplace communication 
Group memberships 
of audience, 89-91 
importance of, 93-94 
Group presentations, 452-457 
panel discussions, 453-454 
symposium presentations, 454 
team presentations, 454-457 
Groupthink, 450 : 
Guilt by association fallacy, 413-414 


Handouts, using, 320 
Hasty generalization, 410-411 
Hearing, in listening process, 49 
Helms, Jesse, 246, 249 
Heroes, honoring, 427 
Historic speeches, 4-5 
Hot groups, 445 
Humor 
in after-dinner speech, 438-439 
appropriateness of, 215 
in introduction, 241-242 
for managing communication 
apprehension, 44 
Hyperlinks, 183 
Hypermedia, 183 
Hypothetical examples, 201-202 
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Idea(s) 
clarity of, 223-224, 290 
coherence of, 16 
complexity of, 225 
evidence to support, 198-213 
highlighting with presentational 
aids, 69, 310-311 
organizational patterns for, 226-231 
outlining, 233-239 
relating to purpose, 223-226 
sensible, 226 
sharing, in informative speeches, 
337 
simplicity of, 224-225 
stressing key, 68-69 
thesis statement as main, 159-160 
transitions between, 231-233 
See also Key ideas 
Identity 
anticipating audience, 32 
and listening, 51, 61 
Ignorance, appeal to, 406 
Immediate audience, 62 
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Impromptu speaking, 17, 269-271 
Income, audience, impact of, 87-89 
Incorporation, in research process, 
172 
Inductive reasoning, 402-403, 405 
and scientific problem-solving 
pattern, 459 
Inferential statistics, 205-206 
Information. See Evidence; Idea(s); 
Research 
Informational listening, 49, 51 
Informative oral report, 340-341 
Informative speech 
ethical considerations in, 357 
example of, 471-472 
functions of, 336-338 
helping audience learn from, 
351-359 
informative oral report, 340-341 
organizational strategies for, 
341-351 
purpose of, 150-151, 155-156, 157 
speech of demonstration, 339-340 
speech of description, 339 
speech of explanation, 340 
sustaining audience’s attention, 
352-354 
Initial impressions, 58, 245 
INPC model, of organization, 462-464 
Inspiration speech. See Speech of 
inspiration 
Intellectual interests, topics based on, 
131-132, 138 
Intelligence, education vs., 86 
Intercultural communication, 85 
Interest, promoting 
in informative speeches, 352-354 
with language style, 290-296 
with presentational aids, 314-315 
Interests, topics based on, 35-36, 
131-136 
Internal preview, 232 
Internal summaries, 68, 232-233 
Internet 
defined, 180-181 
downloading images from, 328 
email, 187 
evaluating resources found on, 
185-186 
locating information on, 15, 
181-185 
telnet and FTP tools, 187-188 
using for audience analysis, 109 
See also Computer technology 
Interpersonal communication, 28, 51, 
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Interviewing 
for audience information, 103-104 
for research, 188-192 
source reliability of, 214 
Introduction, of speech, 68, 239-245 
clarifying purpose in, 243-244 
defined, 240 
establishing credibility in, 243 
length of, 245 
maintaining listeners’ attention 
with, 240-242 
outlining, 236, 237, 239 
providing preview with, 244 
referring to, in conclusion, 248-249 
for sales presentation, 462 
stressing relevance in, 242-243, 353 
Introduction speech. See Speech of 
introduction 
Irony, 294 
Isometric exercise, 43 
Issues of cause, 366, 375 
Issues of definition, 365, 374-375 
Issues of fact, 365, 374 
Issues of policy, 366-367, 369, 376-377 
Issues of value, 366, 368, 375-376 
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Labeling, 111, 302 
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Language style, 281 
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for acceptance speech, 433 
active, 288, 290-292 
affective language, 381-382 
appropriateness of, 296-301 
audience’s response to, 301-303 
avoiding offensive language, 

299-300 
characteristics of good, 301 
clarity of, 67, 284-290 
clichés and empty words, 287-288 
concreteness and specificity of, 
287 
creating interest with, 290-296 
denotative and connotative 
meaning, 283-284 
in descriptive speech, 339 
emotional appeals, 291-292, 300, 
381-382 
ethical considerations in, 299-301 
and familiarity, 285-286 
figures of speech, 293-294 
impact of context on, 296-299 
involving audience with, 67 
lively and vivid, 291-292 
in manuscript speech, 272 
parallelism, 295-296 
precision of, 287 
promoting understanding with, 
282-284 
repetition and restatement, 289 
rhetorical questions, 294-295 
sentence structure, 288-290 
substituting for argument, 302 
symbolic nature of, 282-283 
technical, 285-286 
transitional, 289 
using suitable, 16-17 
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Leadership 
and effective listening, 51 
group, 445-449 
and power, 447-449 
practical tips for, 448 
styles of, 445-447 
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Line graphs, as presentational aide) 
311, 324 ! 
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in audience-centered communica- 
tion model, 7-8 
identifying universal needs of, 
91-96 
partnership with speaker, 8-9 
purpose of, 163-164 
See also Audience; Listening, 
effective | 
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Listening, 54 
Listening, effective, 2 
as active process, 42, 60-61, 64-66! 
163-164 
common barriers to, 53-61 ) 
critical listening, 49, 60-61, 63-64, | 
302 
as difficult task, 52-53 
as ethical, 52, 64, 303 
in group communication, 449-450) 
guidelines for improving, 61-66 — 
importance of, 48-53 
as motivated, 352 
as multi-step process, 49-50 : 
positive outcomes of, 51-52 | 
in professional life, 50-51 | 
speaker’s role in, 66-70 
types of, 49 ! 
See also Active listening; Listers 
problems 
Listening critically, 61, 63-64 
Listening problems | 
first impressions, 57-58 
mental games, 58-59 / 
passivity syndrome, 53-54 
poor note taking, 59-60 
short attention span, 54-55 
situational distractions, 56-57 
stereotyping, 55-56 
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skills, 60-61 | 
See also Listening, effective | 
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Mental argument, 58-59 
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58-59 
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320-321 
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Motivated sequence, 377, 459 
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Newspaper databases, 178 
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Non sequitur, 407-408 
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key word, 237, 239 
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Note taking 
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Novelty, and audience attention, 
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and speaker ethos, 122-123 
in topic selection, 142-143 
Objects, as presentational aids, 320 
Occupational interests, of audience, 
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Opportunities, in setting, 62 
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Oral style, 282. See also Language style 
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categorical order, 228, 346-347, 
374-375, 376 
cause-and-effect order, 229, 
347-349, 375, 377 
chronological or sequential order, 
227, 342-344, 374, 376-377 
climactic order, 228-229 
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INPC model, 462-464 
for issues of cause, 375 
for issues of definition, 374-375 
for issues of fact, 374 
for issues of policy, 376-377 
for issues of value, 375-376 
motivated sequence, 377-379 
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problem-solution order, 229-230, 
349-350, 376 
for proposal presentation, 459-460 
refutational sequence, 379 
scientific problem-solving pattern, 
459 
spatial order, 227, 344-346 
state-the-case-and-prove-it pattern, 
459-460 
Outlines, 233-239 
basic principles for, 235-239 
key word, 234, 237-239, 267-268 
for organizing informative 
speeches, 341-351 
types of, 234 
Overhead projectors, using, 321 
Owen, David, 297-298 
Oxymoron, 294 


Pace, of speech, 355 
Panel discussions, 453-454 


SI 


Parallelism, 295-296 
Passivity syndrome, 53-54 
Pathos, 15, 364, 394 
Pausing, 263 
Payan, Janice, 121-122 
Perceptions, shaping listeners’, 
125-130, 337-338 
Periodicals, 177 
Personal attack, fallacies of, 413-414, 
417-418 
Personal concerns 
of audience, 78-79 
topics based on, 135-136, 138 
Personal experience 
and audience age, 77-78 
interviewing for, 188, 189 
strengthening ethos with, 127-128 
Personal testimony, 207-208 
Personification, 294 
Persuasive speeches, 363 
arguments, 392 (see also Arguments) 
emotional appeals, 380-386 
ethical considerations in, 385-386 
example of, 472-473 
informative speech as foundation 
of, 336, 337 
motivated sequence for, 377-379 
organizational strategies for, 
373-380 
proposal presentations, 457-461 
purpose of, 151-152, 155-156, 157, 
367-373 
refutational sequence for, 379 
sales presentations, 461-464 
speech to actuate, 370-373 
speech to convince, 369-370 
speech to stimulate, 367-369 
and three modes of proof, 364-365 
and types of persuasive issues, 
365-367 
Photographs, as presentational aids, 
322, 329 
Physiological needs, 91-92 
Physiological reactions, in communi- 
cation apprehension, 33-34, 36 
Pictographs, 325, 329 
Pictures, as presentational aids, 322, 
328-329 
Pie graph, 325-326, 331 
Pitch, of speaking voice, 263-264 
Plagiarism, 10-11, 192 
Poe, Edgar Allan, 294 
Point of view 
anticipating audience's, 32 
considering opposing, 122, 
128-129, 143 
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Policy 
claims of, 399-400 
as persuasive issue, 366-367, 369, 
376-377 
Positive mental attitude, impact on 
speech anxiety, 38 
Posner, Barry, 51 
Poster board drawings, using, 319 
Post hoc fallacy, 410 
Power, and leadership, 447-449 
Practice 
for acceptance speech, 433 
developing confidence by, 18-19 
importance of, 266 
for managing speech anxiety, 
39-41 
for manuscript speech, 272 
for memorized speech, 274 
oral, 18, 19 
for presentational aids, 331 
Premise, 392-394 
Preparation, speech 
for acceptance speech, 432-433 
for after-dinner speech, 440 
basic principles for, 12-19 
and communication apprehension, 
35-36, 39 
compilation process in, 171-172 
ethical considerations in, 9-12 
poor, and communication 
apprehension, 29-30 
practicing, 18-19, 39-41 
for proposal presentation, 457-458 
question-and-answer period, 
274-275 
revision in, 175 
for sales presentation, 461-462 
for speech of inspiration, 436-437 
for speech of introduction, 430-431 
See also Evidence; Organizational 
patterns; Outlines; Purpose, 
of speech; Research; Thesis 
statement; Topic selection 
Presentational aids, 101, 309 
appropriate use of, 326-327 
computer-generated, 327-331 
in descriptive speech, 339 
diversity of options, 216, 319-323 
ethical considerations for, 318 
functions of, 310-315 
guidelines for preparing and using, 
316-318 
for helping listeners learn, 355-356 
for making evidence compelling, 
216 
practicing with, 331 


for presenting statistics, 203, 206, 
323-327 
for proposal presentation, 460-461 
vs. props, 316 
for stressing key ideas, 69 
Presentation style, 216-217. See also 
Delivery 
Prestige testimony, 210 
Pretending to listen, 58 
Preview, 68 
internal, 232 
in introduction, 244 
Probability 
in inductive reasoning, 402 
in inferential statistics, 205 
Problem-solution pattern, 229-230 
for informative speeches, 349-350, 
351 
for persuasive speeches, 376 
scientific problem-solving pattern, 
459 
Process of Communication, The 
(Berlo), 6 
Process perspective,6 
Productive anxiety, 36-37, 43 
Professional life 
effective listening in, 50-51, 52 
impromptu speaking in, 269 
informative speeches in, 336, 
340-341 
See also Workplace communication 
Pronunciation, 264 
Proof, modes of, 364 
Proposal presentation, 457-461 
Props, 316 
Public speaking 
as audience-centered communica- 
tion, 6-9 
basic principles of, 5 
communication apprehension in, 
28 
and ethical communication, 9-12 
importance of, 3-5 
preparation for, 12-19 
Purpose, listening with, 61-62, 
163-164 
Purpose, of speech, 148-149 
of acceptance speech, 431-432 
of after-dinner speech, 437-440 
and audience benefits, 154-155 
and audience response, 149, 
152-153, 155-156 
clarifying, in introduction, 243-244 
conflicting, 163-164 
considering speaker’s, 62, 65 
creating specific, 14, 152-156, 161 


Inde 


defined, 62 

devising thesis statement from, 
159-161, 162 

establishing realistic, 151, 157 

ethical considerations in, 158, 
162-163 

example of, 161-162 

general, 149-152, 161 

impact of listener’s purpose on, 
163-164 

informative, 150-151 

long-range, 151-152 

multiresponses, 155-156 

persuasive, 151-152, 367-373 

principles for testing specific, 
156-158 

reinforcing, 163 

relating ideas to, 223-226 

and situational factors, 153-154 

for speech of inspiration, 435-436 

for speech of introduction, 429, 
431 

See also Audience response 


Question-and-answer period, 37 
for audience concerns, 110 
conducting, 275-276 
for group presentations, 454, 

456-457 
for helping listeners learn, 356 
importance of complete evidence 
for, 214 
preparing for, 274-275 
in sales presentation, 464 

Questions 
interview, 190 
rhetorical, 241, 294-295 

Quintilian, 9, 175 

Quoting material, 192-193 
in conclusion, 248 
in introduction, 241 
See also Expert testimony; Sources 


Race, of audience, 82 
Racism, 82, 300 
Rate, of speaking voice, 263 
Rationalization, 418-420 
Reagan, Ronald, 5, 22, 121, 380, 427 
Realistic purpose, 151, 157 
Reasoning 
examining speaker’s, 65 
fallacies in, 405-414 
inductive and deductive, 402-405 
rationalization, 418-420 
See also Fallacies 
Red herring fallacy, 408-409 


, 
; 


Index 


Reference librarian, 178 
Reflection, on relevant material, 172 
Reflective Thinking Sequence, 459 
Refutational sequence, 379 
Regency, of evidence, 214 
Relaxation exercises, 42-43 
Relevance 
of evidence, 400-401 
fallacies of, 406-409, 416 
of informative speech, 352-353 
to occupational interests, 87 
stressing, in introduction, 242-243, 
353 
Reliability, of sources, 15, 185-186, 
214, 400 
Religious beliefs, of audience, 83 
Remembering, in listening process, 50 
Repetition 
alliteration, 294 
for helping listeners learn, 355 
for language clarity, 289 
for presenting evidence, 216 
Report, informative oral, 340-341 
Research, 14-15, 168-170 
as compilation process, 171-172 
initial high-speed, 170 
Internet resources for, 180-186 
interviewing, 188-192 
library resources for, 175-180 
productive note taking, 172-175 
quoting and citing sources, 
192-195 
on topic, 130 
using computer technology, 
180-188 
See also Evidence 
Respect, for audience, 299 
Responding, in listening process, 50 
Restatement 
for helping listeners learn, 355 
for language clarity, 289 
for presenting evidence, 216 
Retention, using presentational aids 
for, 313 
Revision, 175 
Rhetorical questions, 241, 294-295 
Rhetorical syllogism, 403 
Rituals, 427 
Rogers, Carl, 31 
Roosevelt, Franklin, 4, 295-296, 
384-385 
Rubenstein, Ed, 203-204 


Safety needs, 92~—93 
Sales presentation, 461-464 
Saliency, 78-79, 242 


Sample speeches 


“America Is Stronger When All of 
Us Take Care of All of Us” 
(Christopher Reeve), 146-147 

“A Tribute to Don McLean” (Jenny 
Smith), 25-26 

“Confessions of a Recovering 
Bigot” (Neal Malicky), 473-476 

“Corporate Welfare” (Darryl 
Neher), 306-308 

“Dedication of the Roosevelt 
Memorial” (Bill Clinton), 479-481 

“Enabling the Nondisabled” (Holly 
Carolyn Baxter), 472-473 

“Losing Weight, Looking Great?” 
(Cindy Myles), 252-254 

“Milk: Does It Do a Body Good?” 
(Meredith Mera), 471-472 

“Science as a Candle of Hope” 
(David D. Ho), 476-478 

“Sharing in the American Dream” 
(Colin Powell), 478-479 

“Signing the Welfare Reform Act” 
(William Clinton), 115-117 

“Smokeless Cigarettes” (Kate 
Schnippel), 219-221 

“The Case for Olestra” (Josh Boyd), 
389-390 

“The Drug War: Violent, Corrupt, 
and Unsuccessful” (Joseph 
McNamara), 422-425 

“The Healthy Choice” (Karen 
Kawalski), 73-74 

“The Mouse That Heard” (Amy 
Carpenter), 360-362 

“Tribute to the Challenger 
Astronauts” (Ronald Reagan), 
482 


Schwarzkopf, Norman, 96 
Scientific problem-solving pattern, 


459 


Search engine, 182-183 
Self-actualization needs, 95-96 
Self-analysis, 131 
Self-expectations, and speech 


anxiety, 30 


Self-focusing, and speech anxiety, 


31, 35 


Self-inventory, for topic selection, 


131-136 


Sensitivity, to relevant material, 


171-172 


Sensory appeals 


in language style, 292 
presentational aids for, 314-315 


Sentence structure, clarity in, 288-290 





SE) 


Sequential pattern, 227 
for informative speeches, 344, 351 
Setting 
anticipating, 13 
and audience adaptation, 100-102 
constraints and opportunities of, 62 
distractions in, 56-57, 68 
impact on language style, 296-299 
and perception of speaker’s 
anxiety, 35 
and presentational aids, 319, 
326-327 
and volume of voice, 262 
See also Context; Situational factors 
Sexist language, 299-300 
Sexual orientation, 81 
Sexual stereotypes, 80-81 
Shriver, Maria, 36 
Signposts, 68, 233, 289 
Simile, 293 
Simplicity 
of ideas, 224-225 
of presentational aids, 316-317 
Situational distractions, 56 
Situational factors 
in audience adaptation, 100-102 
and complexity of ideas, 225 
and flexibility, 265-266 
impact on delivery, 257, 269, 271 
impact on language style, 297-298 
and narrowing topic, 137, 139, 161 
for proposal presentation, 457-458 
and speech purpose, 153-154 
See also Context; Setting 
Slides, using, 322, 329, 330 
Slippery slope fallacy, 412-413 
Small-group communication, and 
speech anxiety, 28, See also Group 
communication 
Smoak, Randolph D., Jr., 207-208 
Social concerns, topics based on, 
135-136, 138 
Sound bites, 54 
Source cards, 172-175 
Source credibility, 142 
Sources 
accuracy of, 141-142 
creating ethos with, 126-127 
definitive, for supporting claims, 
395-397, 399 
in outline, 236 
quoting and citing, 192-195 
recording information about, 
172-175 
reliability of, 15, 185-186, 214, 400 
for supporting material, 15 
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See also Citing sources; Evidence; 
Expert testimony; Research 
Spatial pattern, 227 
for informative speeches, 344-346, 
351 
Speaker 
audience’s perception of, 34-35, 100 
considering purpose of, 62 
examining your assessment of, 
62-63 
listening to audience, 69-70 
personal ethos of, 119 (see also 
Ethos) 
role in helping audience listen, 
66-70 
suspending judgment of, 65-66 
Speaker-listener partnership, 8-9 
Specialization, 458 
Specific examples, 200-201 
Specific purpose 
for audience response, 152-156 
defined, 14, 151 
principles for testing, 156-158 
See also Purpose, of speech 
Speech anxiety. See Communication 
apprehension 
Speech campaign, 152, 370 
Speech of demonstration, 339-340 
Speech of description, 339 
Speech of explanation, 340 
Speech of inspiration, 427-428, 
434-437, 478-479 
Speech of introduction, 19-20, 
429-431 
Speech of tribute, 21, 25-26, 339, 429, 
479-481 
Speech preparation. See Preparation, 
speech 
Speech situation. See Setting; 
Situational factors 
Speech to actuate, 370-373, 459 
Speech to convince, 369-370, 373, 375 
Speech to stimulate, 367-369, 373 
Stanford, John, 110 
State-the-case-and-prove-it pattern, 
459-460 
Statistics, 203-207 
descriptive vs. inferential, 205-206 
presentational aids for, 203, 206, 
323-327 
thinking critically about, 206-207 
using averages reliably, 204-205 
Status 
and communication apprehension, 
32, 457 
and esteem needs, 94 


Stereotyping, 55-56, 81 

avoiding, 111-112, 402 

and use of examples, 202 
Stimulate, speeches to, 367-369, 373 
Stories 

in introduction, 240-241 

as sensory appeals, 291-292 

for supporting claims of value, 398 

using, as examples, 199-200 
Strategy, 156 
Straw man fallacy, 409 
Structure, of speech, 16. See also 

Organizational patterns 
Style, language 

defined, 281 

promoting understanding with, 

282-284 

See also Language style 
Style of delivery. See Delivery 
Suitable language, 16-17 
Summaries 

in conclusion, 245-246 

internal, 68, 232-233 
Summary table, 323 
Support. See Evidence 
Supporting material 

for building reasonable argument, 

15-16 

expert testimony, 126-127 

outlining, 235-236 

See also Evidence; Research 
Suspend judgment, 64 
Sustaining attention, 66-67 
Syllogism, 403 
Symbolic nature 

of ceremonial speeches, 427 

of language, 282-283 
Symposium presentation, 454 


Target audience, 62, 89 
Team presentation, 454-457 
Teamwork, 2, 444. See also Group 
communication; Workplace 
communication 
Technical language, 285-286 
Television, impact on attention, 54 
Telnet, 187-188 
Temporal context, 13-14 
Testimony, 207-211 
expert, 208-211 
lay, 208 
personal, 207-208 
See also Expert testimony 
Thesis statement 
avoiding common mistakes, 
160-161 


Ind 


devising from purpose, 159-161, . 
162 ' 
researching, 169-170 
Time constraints 
of forum period, 276 
and narrowing topic, 137 
and speech purpose, 151 
Toast, 21-22, 429 
Topic 
audience views of, 101-102 | 
establishing saliency of, 242-243 | 
importance of, 354 | 
interest in, 35-36 | 
Topic:selection, 130-137, 161 
accuracy in, 141-142 
conducting self-inventory for, 
131-136 
ethical considerations in, 141-143 | 
narrowing and refining, 18, 
137-140 
objectivity vs. subjectivity in, 
142-143 
using taste and judgment in, 143 
Toulman, Stephen, 415 
Tradition, appeal to, 408 
Training, education vs., 86 
Transactional dialogue, 10 
Transitional devices, 233 | 
Transitional language, 289 
Transitions, 231-233, 295 
defined, 16, 68, 231 
internal previews, 232 
internal summaries, 232-233 
outlining, 236, 237-239 
Transparencies, using, 321, 330 
Trends, evidence for, 203 | 
Tribute speech. See Speech of tribute | 
Truman, Harry S., 93 | 
Trustworthiness, 120-121 | 
Truth, in ethical communication, | 
11-12 | 
Typicality, of examples, 202 | 





| 

Understanding, in listening process, | 
50 

Uniform Resource Locator (URL), 
183-184 

Upward communication, 457-458 

Usefulness, stressing topic’s, 353 


| 


Value 
claims of, 398 
as persuasive issue, 366, 368, 
375-376 
Values, audience 
adapting to, 102-103 


Index 


age-related, 79-80 
and appropriate use of persuasion, 
373 
ceremonial speeches celebrating, 
427 
and ethnicity, 82-83 
identifying, for emotional appeal, 
382 
impact of language style on, 292, 
299-300 
and speech of inspiration, 435, 437 
speech to stimulate, 367-369 
See also Beliefs 
Variety 
and audience attention, 354 
presentational aids for, 69, 314 
in speaking voice, 264-265 
Verbal messages, 7 
Video materials, as presentational 
aids, 322-323 


Visual aids. See Presentational aids 
Visualization, 38 
in emotional appeals, 383-384 
Visualizing, future, 247 
Visual perception, and thinking, 312 
Vivid details, using, 383 
Vivid language, 291-292 
Vocal clarity, 264 
Voice, effective speaking, 261-265, 
272-273 
Volume, of speaking voice, 262 


Warrant, determining implied, 
415-418 

Washout, 329 

Weicker, Lowell, 248, 249 

Whiteboard, using, 319 

Words. See Language style 

Working outlines, 234 

Workplace communication, 443-444 
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being effective team member, 
449-452 
communicating with groups, 
444-452 
communication apprehension in, 
29,35 
group leadership, 445-449 
group presentations, 452-457 
importance of, 2-3, 4 
proposal presentations, 457-461 
sales presentation, 461-464 
See also Group communication, 
Professional life 
World Wide Web, 181. See also 
Internet 
Wyrick, Jean, 175 


Yahoo!, 183 
Young, A. Thomas, 213 
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